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PART I. 

General Sketch of the Histort op Education in thb PunjXb 


CHAPTER I 

The Punjdb Lecame a Bntish Province in 3849, and m one of the Prom « w tak* m 
earbest declaratiopa of pohcj then made, the intention of Government toi'"’**’’**’""'*’''"* 
take in hand the work of educating the masses was emphatically declared Pw” 4 “iVri?r» 4 V 
But although the promise was not forgotten, ita performance was delayed by *’’• ‘ *’’« 

various causes* and m 1864 only about a dozen schools had been estabbshed 
There were at that time Govemmeut schools at Amntsar, Riwalpmdi, and 
Gu]rdt In the last named disinct an attempt was made to introduce the 
Tillage school system of the North tVestem Provinces A school of civil 
engineering had been opened at Lahore but was soon afterwards abolished 
Encouragement was also given to missionaiy schools at Amntsar, Pirozpur, 

Ludhidna, Ambdla, EaDgT^, and Kofgarh, some of which had existed before 
the annexation of the Punjib 

Jn the meantime the Government of the Funjdb constantly affirmed that it Tit T«muQiar to b« 
was their determmed and immediate purpose to take measures for impartmg to 
the people sound elementary knowledge in the vernacular, and “to give every 
village throughout the land its elementary school ' • The vemacularwas also 
to be the medium of instruction in muustrial schools, and where English 
was taught ^ 

The Delhi territory was brought under the administration of the Punjdb ti>* Deih lemtory 
Government after the TSiotmy, and its history at this time belongs to the on 

3s orth-TV estem Provinces In 1793 an Oriental CoUesfe supported by volun ‘i> • 
tary contributions from Muhammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for 
the study of Persian and Arabic , but.,owiog to the reduced circumstances of 
the patrons, the funds failed In 1825 a college was opened in its place under 
the Committee of P«bbc Instruction, and m 1829 was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Rl 70 000 from tbe Nawib lUmdd ud Daula, Prime llmister of 
the King of Oudh The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion ; but it was finally resolved by the committee that the Delhi 
College, should made an efficient institution of Muhammadan learmng 
The Delhi College, however, always attracted a large preponderance of Hindus, 

.and for some years past the endowment has been applied to the support of a 
successful middle school, attended almost eidosively by Muhammadans, and 
known as the Anglo Arabic School 

In the rest of tbe Delhi territory there were, previous to 1854, no schools 
maintained from Impenal funds , but the village school system of tbe b orth. 

Western Provinces had been introduced into several distncts 
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A system of mdigeiious schools had existed m the Punjab, as elsewhere, 
from hie immemonal. but as xt wOi be nec^sary to details when 

describing the organisation of the department, these schools will be fully 
treated of hereafter They were dwcnbed as— 

SansHnl SchooU^ for Btdhmans 

Arabic Schools, for llanlvis * -t,» 

JPalsJialas, in which shop accounts and commercial writing were taugni 
Maltabs, or Persian scboob 

In connection with these schools, a considerable proportion of the popub 
tion were taught in childhood to read the Scriptures of their religion by rote, 
and received some instruction m morals, faith, and ceremonial observances 


CHAPTER II 

OrgamtaUon of the Tanjab Education deporfmen# 6y 3fr 7F. B Arnold 

iTgizMtaa e{ tie lit "W D Amold a SOD of the distiDgmshed head master of Bughy and 
Imown to Anglo-Indians of the last generation as the author of Oaljield, 
was appointed first Director of Poblic Instruction m the Punjab m January 
1836 H.1S first business was to dense an educational maclunery It was 
accordingly arranged that the Education Department should consist of a 
Director on El 200 per mensem, two inspectors on salanes ranging from 
E500 to E800, ten deputy inspectors on salaries not exceeding E150, and sixty 
Buh deputy inspectors on filO to 1180 

Dnder the control of these officers there were to bo S7 district schools 
at a cost of H130 per mensem for each , one hundred snpenor veinaculat schools 
at R45 pet mensem for each , four troinmg schools at E300 each, and a Central 
College at Lahore at a cost of B2 290 per mensem 

FtoTision was also made for aiding, out of the general revenue, (he 
Tillage -schools, supported mainly bytbeono per cent cess, for scholarships, 
prizes and contingencies Altogether the proposed cost of the direct agency 
of Government m teaclucg, supemsioo, and inspection was, in round numbers, 
three lahhs of rupees per annum, exclusive o! a further charge of E8,B80for 
grouts in aid to private institutions 

StWetico «i The gencT^ machinery of the Department was naturally formed on the 

model of that existing in the North 'W’estem Provinces, though the deputy 
inspectors m the PuBjdb had each charge of two or three districts In the 
selection of subordinate ofilcials, tbo Director was anxious to employ as much 
as possible natives of the Puojib In the highest grade's, however, it was 
neemsary to have experience, and accordingly m the case of twenty fire such 
appointments, mno men were imported Irom the North ITestem Provmces 
iii4 Statistics of indigenous schools had been collected by order of Government 

.cbcoi, la I8a3 and similar returns were called for by the Director for bis first report . 
but these statistics were admitted to be incomplete and erroneous At the 
»amo bmo tliej garo an milicatioo of the telatee importance of the Tantms 
hinds of mstniction sought hy the people and of its general character 

It appears thrf a reiy Inrpj preponderance of the hoy's at school trere 
Muhammadans The teaching profession iras inrtnally in their hands, and 
It iraa icmaitohje that their rehooU irero largely attended hyHmdus In 
theopmon of the Director, Hio tendency of things iras throw the whole 
weight of goienment. in the matter of education, on the side of the Mnham- 
inauaiis Dy far the largest number of schools were those in -which the Koran 

only was read by tolm These and schools in which the elemenfa of 

accounts wcio taught, Mr Arnold thought St to eicliido from th. 
a, Umg incapable of development iSi, sehJS to geneS^due^t „““aS 
for the same rt^on a few Arabic and Sanshnt sclools^m which men 

were prepared for religious foncUous, were omittcA ^ ® 

'.•aSrs^V*- msti.u'imJ’mTheeonS?^^ S? “r^atta« h? SSkriT” 

hen than hy MuhamiSLm. ^pecmlly ly^t 
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to the Banias of Hmdustdn The chief husmess of a Persian school 
■was to teach the Gnhstdn and Bostan It was thought sufficient to be able 
to read a few ^ges of these authors in a fluent sing song, without ■understand- 
ing a word 'Writing, too, ivas taught without much energy or success A 
few schools were returned as teaching the Temacular m some form of the 
Deva Ndgan character , but these •were chiefly schools for religious instruction 
In only ten schools '[Jrdu was taught Under the Sikh rule, Persian had 
been the language for official use, and the vernacular at this time had hardly 
any literary existence There were a- few Urdu newspapers, and Urdu was the 
language of the English courts , hut, m the 3udgmeBt of the people, a course 
of Persian study was the only way to learn to ivrite Urdu 

The average income of each village school teacher was found to be less income oitencberj 
than 2^ rupees , hut he was generally able to make m6ney in other ways, 
in connection ■with the mosque, or, if he were a Brilhman, by performing the *' ' 

rites and ceremonies of his rebgiou Payments were made partly by small 
weekly fees, and partly by presents of gram or even by grants of land, in which 
case nothing was charged to the pupils Moreover, a considerable number of 
teachers earned on the work of instruction gratuitously, from a desire to 
devote themselves to the service of God 

After ascertaining m a general way the circumstances of the indigenous the estabi »> t 

schools and the disposition of the people towards education, the deputy m 
spectors were instructed to go to the Deputy Commissioners, and to select with 
their advice, the site of the supenor schools As a general rule, the head quarters 
village of the iehsil was jireferred The most popular and respectable teacher 
in the place was then chosen as tehszU schoolmaster, with a salary of fil6 per 
mensem, and the boys at once began to flock to him So far it was all plain 
sailing, but at the very next step the new system came into collision with the 
feelings of the people The general impression was, that the children were to 
be taught in exactly the same manner as they were formerly by tbe miydn sabib 
and the pandit, but that the miyan and the pandit were for the future to be 
I«id by the State instead of by the parents So long as Government education 
was supposed to mean this it was exceedingly popul^ , and so long as Govern- 
ment md nothing hut give good salaries, tho idea remained undisturbed But a 
set of rules for the guidance of teachers was soon issued “ Then ” says Mr 
Arnold, " for the first time the schoolmaster heard the words— repulsive because 
stnnge — history, geography, arithmetic Shaikh Sddi was still retamed, hut 
he was deposed from his place as absolute monarch Persian was allowed, but 
Urdu was insisted on, and this change though essential and indispensable, still 
was a change, and, as sucb, unpalatable ” 

From fbe flrst it bad been decided by GoverDmeuf- io make tbe Urdu Ian- tl» LrJu lan^usee 
guage and tbe Persian alphabet tbe one language and the one alphabet m i> 

Government schools in the PuQ]db As to tbe language there was at that time «i>« um of 

hardly any dispute, though the spoken dialects of the Punjdb differ widely 
from literary Urdu But it was argued with some force that the shopkeeper 
should be taught the character and system of accounts used in hiismecs and 
that where the Nagari character was m general use, it should he adopted in tho 
scliools 

Mr. Arnold admitted that the popular system of wntmg had some claim 
to be recogmsed in village schools , but, on tbe other hand, be saw an immense 
advantage in having only one character — that which had been adopted by 
Government in all its proceedings, and in which all vernaoulor newspapers were 
written He also thought that the Persian character was used almost exclu- 
sively m the western half of the Punjdb 

The establishment of supenor schools at the head quarters of districts was 
postponed for tbe present, but the younger teachers were sent up tothi normal 
schools for instruction m geography and arithmetic 

For the expenditure of the one per cent cess which rras now taken m t»o conw< pro 
mos,t districts, two courses were proposed It might either he distribnfca in Khz’ll, ^ 

small sums in aid of existing village schools or certain of the best of these tnm prwewi, «f 
schools and new schools founded in central situations, might he taken over bv *'’* 

Government 
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Assumiogtliatavillaj-esclioolmastCTimglitbe maintamed on » minimum 
stslary of HSpermensem.itTrasbebeved thatagrant-m-aidofhalf that amount 

mi®bt suffice, and it seemed fair tliat the c&»5 should he expended as.Tridmy as 
possible On the other hand, it \ra8 dear that schools entirely supportea out 
of the puhhc funds could be more efficiently organised and controlled 

lit Arnold was of opmion that, if the education scheme had been left to 
distnct officers to carry out, the first course would hare been the best, but 
that, with a central department, the second was the most efficient, if not indeed 
the only one practicable • 

Pm»3i rropori on of jn rcspcct of private schools aided by Goremment, the pnnciple laid down 
tS rfQo«rn m the despatch of 1854, that “ local and private efforts should be aided by 
Dent nhTonrof Govcmment, iH ordcF that locol and private efforts might gradually outgroi<^ 
Ddedtetoau Government aid,’' ilr. Arnold observed, could liave little application for some 
time to come in the Punjab Such grants m aid tonsisted of assistance give^ 
to a few mission schools Most of these mission schools had been inspected 
by officers of the Department, and, as a rule, they were found to be decidedly 
superior to the Government schools, the latter having been established withiA 
the year, and not bem^ under the control of Europeans There were also twO 
or three unaided 'chools maintained by native gentlemen, who desired to lend 
their assistance m forwarding the education of the people. 

Ffm.!e eduf*i on It had been proposed to leave the question of female education m abeyance ; 

but encouragmg accounts received from the Nortb-fVestern Provinces mduced 
the officers of the Department to take the work in hand at once Accordingly , 
by the close of the year 1856 67, a number of schools had been opened, con- 
taining about 800 scholars, nearly all of whom were Muhammadans, The 
selection of the teachers was generally left to the people themselves, and no 
Ttdea were laid down, such as the employment of women rather than men, or of 
old men rather than young men. The schools were exempt from the mspectwn. 
of European officers, but it was understood that they should be open to the 
visits of the deputy inspector Mr Arnold believed that these schools were 
genmne, but had no idea of continuing the experiment if it should appear that 
a considerable sum of money was spent with no result but tliatof teachmg* 
little 'iffu'lntnmadan girls to recite toe ELorhn, which they wohld do readily 
enough without any such encouragement ' 

»i u • The year 1867 58, hke the preceding one, ivns spent in organisation, and 

^ considcraole progress was made, notwithstanding the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
siBii»T The number of district and iehsili schools increased from 107 to 110, with 

under 7,000 scholars at the end of each year, but the number of village Khools 
ro«e from 456, attended by 6,00t boys, to 1,336, attended by 12 024 boys Of 
these, 910 schools were in the Eastern Circle, for, though this half of the 
Punjab was more disturbed by the war than the western half, the appointment 
of subordinate inspectors was completed at an earher date, and the people were 
mote favourably dispo'^ed to education ^ ^ 


7“'; ■''“mp'Blwl lij tho Ecpaitment m ttio first tiro years is 
renewed by Mr Arnold jn the following terms “XVe found a whole people 
wedded to a system diametncaUy opposed to that which we wish to introduce . 
to whom the Urdu langmge, which we properly wish to make the medium of 
popular instruction, because it is the nearest approach that exists to a common 
vernacular, is utterly inconsistent, and indeed opposed to the idea of erudi- 
tion and Irirong Urdu is as offensive to a learned Arabic scholar as 
vernacular English m conn«tion with English subjects would have been 
to a scholar of the age of Erasmus IVc found a people ignorant of H.e 
geog^hy of their own province, ignorant that there was such a science 
as gcognphy. and therefore prepared to reject geography, as mS arc 
indined to reject whatever w strange to them Wc tound th^m ^ ** 

of nnthmctic divided into two mam cla'^scs.—tbe KLattri« 

practice to great skill and quickne^ m mcial anSmlt.. ^ 


r^rottnS llxl Ike (J,a tt 


of IW Kens WMten) Tri» e,, 

****** *** * 
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quite uniTorthy of a scholar and gentleman, to say nothing of a ‘True Believer ' 

In short, ire found a people with their oirn idea of the meaning of education, 
and to Tthom our idea of the meamng of education was thoroughly distaste- 
ful, as to an Asiatic evei^hing is distasteful winch is new The progress 
made is that in every tehsih school, and in most village schools, all boys 
have learnt, or are learning, the art of reading and writing their native 
languages, that in every iehsih school there are boys, Muhammadans as 
well as ^ndus, acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic, with the 
rule of -three, and generally with vulgar fractions, that in every tehstli school 
tliere are hoys able to give an intelhgent account of the early Muhammadan, 
invasions of India, and to pass a good esamination in the geography of 
their own country, of India, of Asia, and of the globe Now, I am not say- 
ing that this IS a very great amount of knowledge, hut I thmh it is fair pro- 
gress for two years from the state of things I have described " 

The statistics of indigenous schools were declared to be inaccurate, though statwhcsof 
not on the side of exaggeration To obtain a perfect statistical record of these •■Jhooii 

schools would have required a special establishment. oDtrMtoorthy 

A book and translation dep6t had now been established m connection ».ii9 

with the Director’s Office, and many new school books were published, though 
not sufficient to meet the demand School fees were as yet levied only from 
boys who were learmng Enghsh These paid six annas a month, or, if their 

f iarents contributed to the agricultural cess, three annas As for the principle of 
evymg fees, the orders of the Honourable Court of Dirwitors left no choice, but 
at present it seemed unwise to press the matter 

Mr Arnold’s Eeport for 1857-58 concludes as follows “ The fact w 

that during this memorable year educational organisation has been carried * * 

steadily foiward is, I venture to think, one of no bttle importance, as 
testifying more sigually perhaps than any other proof how effectually, 
amidst the storms which have raged around us, peace and order have been 
mamtamed in the Punjdb ” 


CHAPTER III. 

Siitory oj ihS Estabhshvienl of Enmary SchooU 
Mr Arnold left India in February 1859 m consequence of ill health, and wr w n Amoi i 
shortly afterwards died in Europe His successor. Lieutenant E II Paske, an h 

officer of the Punjab Commission, who ixccivcd temporary charge of the office p„ite»ii»emj>ornrj- 
of Director, continued the work of organisation on tho same hues 
by tins time a good deal of hostile criticism on the part of district officers had 
been passed upon the operations of the Department , and a few months after 
his appointment, the Officiatmg Director, by tho desire of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, drew up a memorandum renewing the work of his predecessor 

His description of the establishment of primary schools, which is of special Eifmcifroai 
interest, IS reproduced hero verhaUm, m order that the spirit of the tinJC 
may be xmderstood — McatinpOiKctoroi 

“At the close of 1865, tbe late Mr W D Arnold was appointed Director of Sngnb 
Public Instruction for the Punjdb, and at once drew up a scheme suggestive sti. asgn.t 
of a system of education suitable to tbe requirements of tbe province This * a « ♦' « 
scheme, copied in all essential respects from that introduced some years previ- 
ously in the North "Western Provinces, was approved by the Local and Supremo 
Governments, and was practically introduced during the early part of 1856 
“ The scheme was based upon the principle of making existing indigenous 
Tillage schools the nucleus of a new, improved and organised system These 
schools were to be regarded as the mainspring of the whole system of popubr 
education, by means of winch tbe hulk of the people were to he taught tbe tbreo 
elements of science — reading, writing and arithmetic It was proposed to 
search out and foster existing indigenous schools, and to support them by 
appropnating for their use, tbe one per cent ces« on the land revenue, which 

Punjab 2 
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had been mtrodaced into seTcral distncts and was about to be levied universal- 
ly throughout the Punjab 

“ Thus the schools would be paxUy suppotted by Government, and u ould 
be therefore in some degree amenable to Government supervision , TVbile peaim 
of the Government would be to introduce and substitute useful and systematic 
m^truetion of an elementary character, m place of the desultory, impracticable 
course of study then existing But many villages were too smaU to maintain 
efficient ^hooU , and the vield of the one per cent cess was too limited to admit 
of assistance being rendered universally to every vullage It t^reiore 
proposed to adopt the halkabandt system, followed in the Isortb llestern 
Provmces,— to group three, four, -five cwr six villages together, to establish a 
school m the largest and most centneal of these villages, and to allow the one 
good school to supply the wants of the rest of the villages in the group 


It has been shown that the scheme of organising village schools was based 
upon the principles of supporting and fostering existing indigenous schools , 
that it was proposed to search out these schools, and to assist them with 
pecumary aid from the yield of the one per cent cess , that, thus partially 
support^ by the State they would bo in a measure amenable to Government 
rmes and Government supervision, and might become institutions where the 
mass of the people could receive instruction of an elementary but useful 
character This scheme, sound m theory, has failed practically, after a trial 
for a period of two years after the first introduction of tlie scheme The yield 
ol the one per cent cess in each district was expended m affording aid to the 
indigenous schools of that district, on the understanding that those schools 
were still to be mainly maintained by those who bad established them In 
many localities hoa ever, it was found that the people tried to rid themselves 
of the responsibility of maintaining tbeir own schools, and to throw the 
entire burden of their support on the State In other locahties, it was found that 
the additional funds supplied led to no improvement of the schools The 
teaclicrs readily accepted the increase of pay, but they did not fulfil the eon* 

prescribed by the Department, nor did they attempt to adopt the plan of m- 
stmction laid down for thcirschools Thus all efforts to elevate the standard of 
uuhgenous schools failed, they continued, what they were at startmg, ^hools 
in which these boys were taught the Koran ani Shastras (according as the 
teachers were hfussalmans or Ilmdus), and m some of which a certain amount 
of secular instruction of a fantastic desultory character was also imparted • 


• *' Attempts to raise the standard of indigenous schools having proved un- 
successful, efforts were made to establish new Tillage schools, supported entirely 
from the yield of the one per cent cess In Tillages where it was considered 
dwimble to estahluh these schools, teachers were appointed by the subordinate 
officcraofthc Department Qu fixed salaries of K5 each, a few simple rules 
were drawn up for the guidance of the teachers, and a plan of an elementary 
TOurse of instruction was prescribed for adoption in the schools But this modu 
tied plan did not succeed Subordinate officers made bad selections Instead 
of appointing the best qualified iracbers, they selected for the most part the 
old teachers of the indigenous schools with a viei? of meeting the wishes of the 
people These old teachers, with small pay and no prospect of advancement did 
not find inducement suffici^ to make them follow the schpme presenSd 
"P™ tbeif old time honoured b^TuseleS 
svstem So the new schooU became a TcTival of the old indigenous schooU 
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madan creed, zealous for tlieir faith and m direct opposition to the rules of the 
Department, Tvere appointed as teachers — men \rhose fanatic ehancter rendered 
them unsuitable as secular teachers. Thus it was found that a largo proportion 
of the Tillage schools uere no more or less than religions institutions, presided 
over by the Tillage pirs or their disciples, conducted within the threshold of 
mosques, and m which readmg the Korin formed the principal course of study. 

“■VTithintho last few months,* the system has been changed, and a dif- 
ferent policy IS now pursued At siartmg, two great concessions wercmade for 
the sahe of popularity In order to win the people, the schools were made, not 
what they ought to have been, nor what it was desired they should be, hut what 
the people wished them to he Now, however, the schools have been remodelled 
upon the system it is desired to introduce The change was at first unpopular, 
hut any people, however ignorant, if not deterred by a timorous policy and 
half measures, will learn to appreciate what is really for their good, and the 
new scheme is now hecoramg popular All schools have been removed from 
mosques and other buildings of a religions character Old and mcfilcient teach- 
ers, and those, too, who were selected solely for their pnestly merits, have been 
removed Provision has been made for securing the services of efficient teachers 
by ensuring prospects of advancement Village school teachers have been 
divided into three grides on salanes of fi5, 7 and 10 ” . , . , , 

(J/eniorandum No IGG, dated Vtk Augml 1859, paras 2, 3, 43, 44, 45 ) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Transfer of ihe Cess Schools to the J)tstrict OJJlcers 
Lieutenant Fasho reverted to his appointment in January 1860, and was ntt nnent or 
Bucceeded by Captain A E Fuller, who was the second permanent Director of J'nyirSo'ninifluf 
^hlio Instruction m the Punjdb Ckpunrsiinw 

Although Lieutenant Fashe had declared that the new arrangements as 
described awve were workmg satisfactorily, a more radical change was con- 
templated by the Government This was tlio transfer of the vernacular 
echools from the control of the Department to that of the district officers The 
circumstances of this important measure are related m Captain Fuller’s first 
report, that for 1859 CO The idea had gradually been impressing itself on 
the mmds of many intelhgcnt officers, that the educational system of tlieNorth- 
TTesfera Trorjncee tns uasnited to the Punjdh The Fdujatioa J>epartiacsi 
stood too much by itself, and was too much dissociated from the civil author- 
ities Various efforts were made to secure closer co operation between district 
and educational officers, but it was admitted tint all the orders i«i3ued with 
this intent had failed to produce any result While the direct management of 
hundreds of schools was vested in each inspector, aided hr his native assistants, 
the district officers could not he brought to hold themselves responsible, but 
took up the position of independent cntics A modification of the existing 
scheme wns considered necessary by Government, and opinions vero called for 
The response was not doubtful 

According to Captain Fuller’s report, the native supemsing agency was de- 
nounced as a ^dy of corrupt profligate and seditious pubhc servants , tho 
schoolmasters as illiterate and useless , and the Director and inspectors were not 
spanxl in the wholesalecondemnvtion Thcirpnvilego of visiting tho lulls in the 
hot weather was fiercely attacked, and tho Department wns stigmatised as a refuge 
for the invalid and tJie indolent This vclicmcnt denunciation may provoke 
0 smile of incrcduhtv and Captain Puller hastens to add that, on the w hole, it 
«eenis to bale been very unjust It was plain, however, tint a better system 
was required, audit was decided by Government that the ciccutivo management 
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o£aU vernacular scliooU should be transferred to the Deputy Commi^ioners 
in charge of districts The new constitution commenced from the 1st iloy 

16 G 0 , and has been m operation ever since , . e 

At the same time other refonns were introduced, the most important of 
which was the dismissal of the native inspectors, and the employment of 
the tehsildars instead, as visitors and supermtendents tx _t t 

umiutiMi of Xhe verdict of official opinion was so unfavourable to the Department, 

that for the present no eitensKm of its operations was thought advisable 
It will be remembered that Mr Arnold drew up a scheme, which would 
have eventually led to an expenditure of three lahhs of rupees in addition 
to the educational cess Ihe amount sanctioned by the Supreme Government 
from the general revenues of the State was limited to two lakhs, and a 
schedule of establishments was prepared somewhat m excess of that amount 
Bat it was now decided that the cost of educational establishments as they 
actually existed m 18o9 should not be exceeded , and although the Delhi and 
Hissar Divisions bad subsequently been added to the territory of the Punjab 
Govemment, the expenditnre from Imperial revenues was limited to one lakh 
and sixty thousand rupees This necessitated the transfer of the cost of 
the iehsih schools to the educational cess fund, and m consequence the reduc 
tion of a number pi Tillage schools, besides putting an end to the arrangements 
which were contemplated for extending the system 


Stalemeni of Schools and Scholars, 1856 1860 


SebMis 
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It has been stated that the annual expenditure from Imperial revenues 
during this period did not exceed ©1,60,000 The collections under the one 
per cent ceas roae from one and cuhalf to two lakhs per annum and the 
unexpended balances of the earber years were uUhsed to meet the defimenev 
resulting from the hmitation of the Imperial Budget ^ 

In the report for 1856-57, indigenous schools were returned as 2 974in nnm 
her with 23 792 scholars on the A In the following year were 
he 3,401 schwls with 26 317 schobm But wVeso ret?nj 
schools and those in which shop accounts only were taught are omitte°d as 
eiptamed aW m tte report for 18o9 60. and for BeTeral Jears afterwards no 
stalisties ol indigenous sehools appeared, and llie Direetor dcoted that soeh 
rttnraas had niade were wholly untnistworthv. that no machinery 
and that the schools the^elrS 
were for the most part destitute of petmanEmce and stability 


CHAPTER V 

Proyreas of Education from 2882 to 2866 

Dnnng the Erst fire years of its eiislence, the mam hujiness of the nenort 
nicnt was tho o^msation of primary and secondarv srlmnlc ai 
that period * Wad qnnrtSS^rly ey^°SerK “ 

oTTUissiou school of a supenor class, m which Enphsh was ttnolif 
were upwards of l.S00TCTnacular schools, mostly of an v 

In the next five years, from 1801 to i?6?. ihere was 
tier of schools for boys, though the ixumher of scholars nn ^ f ““ 

doubled, lJUt a mvateffort wasmadaforthoextension of fiam ^ was almost 
numbcrorschooUorsirlsrosefrom 52. with 1,312 scholia, i\hl9,Sl 
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scholars Tins interesting moTcment will be described below The same period 
witnessed the opening of Government Colleges at lihore and Delhi, and of an 
aided college at Lahore m connegtioa with the American Presbyterian Mission 
school The education of prisoners m jails was also undertaken Expenditure 
by Government upon education increaswl by nearly alaLh and a half, and at the 
end of I860 06 amounted to R6,4S,109, not including three lakhs from, other 
sources^ 

During the cold weather of 1863 Gt an Educational Committee, consist- “"‘i Co® 
ing of some of the chief officers of Government and missionaries interested in " 
education, was convened at Lahore under the orders of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor for the purpose of discussing such measures as might be necessary to carry 
out, to its fullest extent, the despateh of 1854 A good deal of the time of the 
committee was devoted to drawing up schemes of study, and to the details of a 
nlan for establishing a school of industry and design , but tlio most interesting 
of their debates in this connection, are those which deal with grants m aid and 
the withdrawal of the Government school from Lahore Tho committee recom- 
mended that capitation grant* should be made to aided schools, irrespective of 
their income from priiate sources, that Government scholarships should bo 
tenable m aided schools , and that aided schools should be protected by levying 
fees with greater strictness in Government schools Moreover, the Keverend C 
Porman, of tho American Presbyterian Mission, a gentlemau whose educational 
work. wAl never he forgotten m the Punjab declar^ that his school at Lahore 
was prepared to receive all tho pupils that would come and proposed that 
Government should withdraw fiom tho field The transfer of the Government 
sohool at Lahore to the American Mission docs not appear to have been recom- 
mended by tho committee, Laving been strongly opposed by tbc Director of 
Public Instruction, who maintained that there was ample room for tbe opera- 
tions of Gdiernmcnt as well as for nmato enterprise, but the resolutions of 
the committee respecting grants m aid, schemes of study, a school of industrial 
art, and otlier matters wcrcapprovcd by thcLieutcnaut Governor Eicntually 
the rules for awarding grants m aid projioseil by tho Punjtb Goicrcmrnt were 
negatived by tbe Government of India, and m 1805 a cwlc was sanctioned m 
wbicb tbe principle of linutiug tbc contributions of Government to the cijuiv- 
nlont of tlie proceeds from private sources was strictly enforced 

These rules, which were adopted from the North TTcstern Provinces with 
some alterations, arc still tho code under which grants m aid are given m tlic 
Punjdb 

In the first article it js distinctly asserted that " tho object of a system 
of grants in aid is to promote private enterprise in education under the 
inspection of officers appointed by Govemmeut, with a view to Government 
hem" thus enabled gradually to withdraw, m whole or in part, from the 
task 'of direct instruction through Government establishments, in compliance 
■with the hope expressed by the Right Ilonourablo the Sccretarj of Sk.te 
for India, that pnvato schools aided by Government, would eventually take 
the place, umvcraally, of the several class of Government institutions ” 

Tho immediate efTect of the transfer lu ISOO of veraacular schools from fjr«u ct ti.. ir.,,. 
the management of the officers of the Department to distciet officers liad been a 
lar>-o reduction mtho number of schools, and apparently had led to considerable 
fluctutations in tho attendance The Director reported next jear that the 
new system was botli economical and efficient, but that, although tlicrc irns 
a marked improvement wlicrcvcr the Deputy Comnussioncrs applied thcnisclres 
to their new duties with all the energy that was required by the cirtumstanccs, 
m some cases where officers were oicrhurdened with other work, or liad hltlc 
taste for, or faith in, schemes for cdncating tbe luassc'*, the new svstwn kad 
broken down It was found, too, that the lehstldara were unable to manage 
the schools ivitliout professional assistance, and the deputv inspectors and siik 
deputv inspectors were soon restored under the name of school mobumrs, 
who wore for tbe most part tbe same officers on reduced salancs acting under 
the orders of D putr Commissioners Lventually, a compromise was in practice 
effected between tbe o! 1 and new systems The coatrol of 1 cmacular scliools 
remained in the hands of the district officers hut the inspectors exercised the 

3 
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toolion of professional adviscre, and by tlieir recommendations obtained as 
much mflnence as iras necessary, or as perhaps they bad ever enjoyed 

' “rr Ml “Sron““tlS“ol SIS 

S?toat”proV.aL*™§^ent tad got abroad 

taL‘c«d‘°A?elSsi?rnL r^S ttat"n etacnfarj English" class 
nB«U be opened m any vernacular school if the people 
auficnption'ot R15 per mensem, and an equivalent grant m aid from (jorern- 
meat vas ptomised 

Aflerraras it appeared that a smttering of English faml 
imperfectly qualified teacher, was not of much use, and most of the element 
ary English schools were discontinued 

Perhaps the most mterestmg fact m the history of 

” at this time IS the multiplication o! female schools InPehruaiy 186_. a grand 

Educational Darbar was held at liahote. under the ptcndency of bir ^ 
Montgomery, the lAeuteuant-Govcmor. %rho impressed upon the 
offlceA andnatire gentlemen present the importance whicli he attached to the 
education of women, and mvited their co-operation A yrar later, m lus renew 
of the measures taken in consequence, the Lieutenant Governor declared that 
a great movement of vast importance to lb“ moral and inteUeetual welfare 
oi the inhabitants of the Punjab had been begun, and that the prejudices of 
centuries were bemg overcome 

Again m. his teojarks upon the report for 1803 61, the Lieutenant- Cover 
nor declares that these schools which had continued to mcrease, “ are chiefly 
remarkable ns a proof of the real and readiness with which the people of 
these provinces can respond to an external impulse involving a radical change 
m then habits, provided they aro assured of its beneficial tendency ’ 

The Director had recommended that an mcrease of pay should be given 
to those teachers whose schools were open to inspection but the Lieutenant 
Governor desired that nothing should be done to excite the prejudices winch 
had been set at rest 


Por the present the numberofschoolsand scholars continued to mcrease and 
at the end of ISGu 66 amounted to about 1000 schools with 20 000 on the rolls 
Of these two thirds arc classed as aided schools, bemg more or less under the 
patronage of native coninuttces and to some extent xaamtamed by them 

The girls attending school were Hindus and llussalm&us in neatly equal 
proportions though the Government schools contained a large majority of 
Mussalmdn girls and the aided schools of Hindus 

Sir Donald Macleod who was now Lieutenant Governor, thought the con 
tinned mcreaso of female schools gratifying though the tenor of the reports 
regarding the state and progress of education m tho'se institutions was not so 
favourable as could be wished,arulhcdesired that district officers should guard, 
as far as possible against abuses which the absence of inspection was likely to 
encourage and though he would by no means insist upon inspection if such 
inspection were realty dislastefal to the people, he wished to see some effective 
guarantee that the large sum expended from the public revenues was annhed 
to the purposes intended 1 1 


It appears ttat scbools were opened and setainta entoUed in larse nnnibets 
nitW ranch ifficn%. but that tor the most part httlo progresl was mmS 
abet the tot step An erplaaation n Eumished in the foUoiring eitract 
nnimpeetoraregrt "lathe ahsenecol any regidat inspeotioS it is 
sibk to speah mlh eoniidenec as to thestalo ot these schools , and aatiro 3£ 

SvmTS IrTH" T *“^‘y or reserved ahoat th eamoaat 

and kinl of work done in them It la certain liowpr/‘T <■ 

LfSrre3rsetS“4S”S“?h^^:^ 

ot ago are toat to an oldya™ mi road terts^esibrirlerk a 
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bhck-bonnl, or, in the ca'so of Muhimmadans, passages from the Koran The 
rtgulnr course of instruction goes on at mtcrmls for about six months, but 
women who work out of doors are glad to send their young children at all 
times to he taken care of '* 

The case of the girls’ schools was similar to that of the boys’ schools wlien 
first taken m hand by the Department So long as the teachers of indigenous 
schools received paj from the State for doing what they had done all along 
without It, Government control was cordially welcomed, hut the moment an 
attempt was made to lmproTO«thc maLlab or palthala, si\l were up in arms 
The mdigcuous sjstem of tchgioua education for girls easily adapted 
itself to the form which an elemcntar> school for general instruction 
would naturallv take m the hcgmmng, bnt the people had no desire, and 
the teachers did not know hoiv, to go further Training schools were 
established for the education of women who might replace the fftinis and 
mulhi-i, hut social difficulties prevented their employment after they had 
become qualified to teach, and in the end few of the schools for girls were 
satisfactory except those managed by European ladies , 

At this time (1805 CG) there were four ins])ector3 of schools under the 
Director Each inspector had a native deputy inspector as his personal assist 
ant Tho district schools, which remamed under the control of the Depart* 
mont, were visited, as a rule, throe times in the year, aided schools and all 
vernacular schools, once a year The insncctur used to spend the whole of the 
cold weather m camp, and as far as possible, examine personally all the verna 
cular schools '1 ho Ambila circle contained i73 vernacular schools, tbeLahore 
circle. 705, tho Ddwalpindi circle, 463, tho Frontier circle 180 It would, 
of course, have been impossible to visit all these schools tn situ but three or 
four scliools were usuallj" collected wherever the inspector pitched Iiiscamp 
Oalj the boys of the higlicr classes were called m, though often the whole 
school would bo attracted by tlic interest which they naturally took in the pro 
tectlings There VTcre some advantages m the system, emulation was excited, 
and the effect oE such an examination might ho judged from the deteno 
ration of tho few schools w lucli from accidcutal causes lailcd to appear before 
tho inspector Had the sclioot Kiohiimr* who now, with the leJisiitliira, man 
aged the vernacular schools been more efficient, it might have been better for 
tho inspector to visit selected schools, but the system followed was suitable to 
the circumstances of tho time, and efficient 

During the hot season, the inspectors were not required to be in camp, but 
they visited their district schools and somo of the superior aided schools, 
devotcil some time to tho superintendence of the tmiumg scliools for teachers, 
and conducted vmtten evammations, or wero occupied in the preparation of 
seliiwl hooks, studyuj" tho languages of the country, and other miscellaneous 
work But they had a good deal of leisure, and usually spent some months 
m the lulls 

School committees, composed chiefly of respectable natives, were appoint Scbooi Comm tt«M 
ed for nearly every superior school imder Government control , but they bad 
no power or responsibility, and m consequence took very little interest in their 
duties ilost of tho persons on theso committees had little knowledge of the 
business of a Government school, and could bo of little assistance beyond 
showing their good will 

The follovvmg statement will show the distribution of grants m aid for ® 

1865 GO — 

Amouni and distrihuUon of Orania in aid, ISGj 66 



Number ef 



oal tutions 

Qo«rnment (m rnpeeij 

aiiss OQ College, Lahore 

1 

447 

Private schools h gher class 

18 

56 319 

Do ™ idle class 

52 

14 087 

Do , lower cla«g 

3 

818 

Do , for gids 

699 

23 410 


773 

94 581 
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Ot Hie above, IS imvate setab o! «« “I'”™ 

soliools, and 62 of the roidJIo dass chieflv the ‘j'* ,^^15' 
nacular middle schools iihich would -now he railed aovcromcnl wliools 
There were three traimns schools for native ^ IS f" 

aid of R 1 200 per annum, Irat tbcj arc jnduded here with schools for 
girls, as they do not appear to have supplied teachers, except to a verj limited 
extent 


CnAPTLR VI. 


Origin o/lhe Punjab ITnirersi/y College 


On^to Oi lie PaojA Thc eitcnsiTc Kihomo ot female education desenhed alwcc, was one 
Cfurentj College gesult of a gencHil cffott fof tlic pfomotion of the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the people ot the province Conferences were held to inaugurate 
social reforms, a school of art and design tros projectwl, and an exhibition 
ot industry was held at laliofo in 1661, wilh great and success 

About the same time and in the same connection, a claim was put for 
ward for the establishment of a separate 'Univirsify m thc I'unjAh This 
movement appears to liare onginateu, or at least to have taken shape, in 
conseoucncc of a letter which Sir Donald Macicod, soon after his assumption of 
the office of Lieutenant Governor of thc Panjdb, caused to 1« addrc««cd to the 
Director of Public Instruction, m which that officer was urged to devote his 
earnest attention to the project of creating a standard vcmacuhr literature 
tbrongU the co operation of those persons amongst the people who had nccired 
n superior education in the knowlwgc of the V cst, and while thej luad mas 
tered English and perhaps other languages, had not neglected the classical 
study of their own 

Dr Leitner, who had recently been appointed Principal of the Government 
College at Inhote, and who, though a stranger in India, had spent man) ) cats 
m Muhammadan countries threw himself with energy into the discussion 
which was thus commenced 

His first step a -is to cstabhsh a Lind of literary club eonsieting of Euro- 
pean and native gentlemen which assumed, and stul flonTisbcsundt.r the name 
of the-iHjwwan « Punjab Tbesocielv was prepared to debate upon ail matters 
of social and pohtical interest, hut its principal object uas declared lobe 
twofold— 


Isl, the revival of ancient Oncntal Icnrmng , 

Slid, the diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of tUo nati\ c 
communitr through the medium of the vernaculars 
To attam the end m view, the members were divided into a number of 
committees for the various branches of the work taken in hand by thc Ainu 
man including voluntary examinations m the classics and vernacular lan"ua"<s 
m the coimtrv A free public hbtary and reading room was estabhslied 
JJunng the year ISGo about forty papers were read it the general ineetm"« 
Among the subjects chosen for discussion were the following the Hus^of 
health, the authontalive control of moralty, thence decline, °and revival of 
learning among the Arabs and Indians, thc introduction of macluncrv nnd 
foreign arts into India the departmental system of education , nolv^mv 
the pardah , cotton press« agnculturc the improvement of the vernacular 
But the chief practical busmess of the was the foundation of an 

Oriental TJniversitv as it was then called for Upper India. 

The OTga^ation of this Umversitv upon a thoroughly nonular bo,,, 
pros^lodyth unfla^gwal, and earlv m 1866 an addr^^rom tS 2ihS 
Amntsar ehcifed from the Lieutenant 

” o' opm.™”rSVon; 
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Resolutions Tvere accordingly passed to the following effect — 

* that the University should he exclusively for the Punjab, and that it 
should bo locate at Lahore 


that it should be a teaching as -well as an examining body and that it 
should take up the teacliing of the students from the point at which 
the Government Colleges leave it off 
that education he conveyed, as far as possible, through the vernacular 
‘thaUtho higli.est honours of the University should he reserved for those 
uho, in addition to Arabic or Sanskrit, had a thorough knowledt'e of 
English , hut that literary merit and learning should he recognised 
iji those who might ho unacquainted Tvith English, and m En»hsh 
scholars without proficiency in the Oriental classics ° 

At a subsequent meeting, it was further resolved that, as the funds at the 
dispo'jal of the University would not at present suffice to defray the cost of a 
collegiate department, the Senate should be empowered to expend funds in 
increasing the resources of the existing Government Colleges, provided that 
their system was modified so as to harmonise with tho principles of the 
University 

The proposal to establish a University at liihore was recommended to the The Un rers ty 
Government of India hy the Government of the Punjab m a lettei dated 
27tU May 18G8 (No 235) This was replied to m a letter from the Secretary 
to the Government of India, No 658, dated 19th Septemher 1868 which will 
be found m the Appendix to tho Punjdb University College Calendar, 1874-76, 
and requires only a brief notice here The Governor General m Council, it 
said, believed that the demand for a University m Northern India must ere 
long he admitted, hut he saw many objections to the present scheme He was 
wilbng, however, to sanction a grant-m aid equivalent to the annual income 
of BSl.OOO expected from private sources, on condition that, instead of 
expending the funds m establishing a University or examimng body, they 
should " be expended on the extension and improvement of the existmg Lahore 
Government College on. the prmciples advocated by the Punjdb Government ” 

The decision of the Government of India caused much disappomtment 
in the Punjdb, and the idea of a University for Northern India was equally 
unacceptable to the persons who bad been engaged in a similar movement in 
the Nortlv'West Provinces After further correspondence, the Government of 
India acceded to a compromise which was far from satisfying the promoters of 
the Punjab University, but was accepted by them as a step towards the 
fulfilment of their design The constitution* of the Punjdb Umversity College, 
which was now established, is contained in certain documents which can only 
be summarised here 

The value of the spontaneous efforts of the native and European com- 
munity of the Punjab for the establishment of a local institution was fully 
reeof’msed , but it was feared by the Governor General in Council that the 
de^^rees conferred by a Punjdb University would necessarily be of an inferior 
character, and might therefore operate injuriously on the spread of the higher 
branches of learning in India It was understood, however, that the Punjab 
Government was willing that the proposed institution should for the present 
not grant degrees, but certificates only , and would consent to conditions in 
order to secure sound teaching and trustworthy examinations These condi- 
tions are contained in the statutes The pecuniary assistance which Govern- 
ment would he prepared to afford had been already explamed in letter No 653, 
dated 19th September 1868 

The views of the Government of India were cordially accepted by the 
Secret iry of State, and shortly afterwards a notification of the Government of 
India was published sanctioning tho establishment of the Piinjabt Umversity 
College, and a grant in aid of R21 000 from the Imperial revenues 


See Pflnjib Up 
it,y 18(19 Secre 
2 Suted 8tb Dec 


IS ty Celender tor 1861 S'* pp 21 28 qnot Gonnmeat ef India 
ry of Sta fi a deapeteb No. 13 dated btb XnnafclS^ NoUflcatjoii o 


a letter No 262 dated 
of GOTenuneot of India 


t Then etjled the Labor* Un rers tj College 
Punjab 



Tbo statutes of the Punjdb UniTersily Collc"e, •nliicli «cro annexed to tlic 
Notification, were to the following clTcct : — 

I. The special objects of the Panjub University College shall be— 

(1) to promote the diffusion of European science, as far fts‘ possible, 

through the medium of tbo Tcrnacular languages of the Punjib, 
and the improvement and extension of vernacular literature trener- 
ally ; ® 

(2) to afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical 

languages and litcratnro : and 

(3) to associate the learned and intluentbl classes of Government in tho 

promotion and supervision of popular education. 

The above are the spccbl objects of the institution ; but at tho same time 
every encouragement iriU ho afforded to the study of tho Enghsli lan'niacc and 
htmture ; m all subjecU which cannot bo completely taught in the toma- 
cular, the English language will bo regarded as tho medium of examination 
and instruction. 

II. The governing body of the institution shall consist of— 

(1) a Senate, composed of a president, who shall ho tho Lieutenant-Gov 

emor of the Ponjdb, members, appointed by the president, renrel 
sentativos of Independent Chiefs, certain officers of Government : 

(2) an ejcoulivo committee or committees, nppomted by tbo rotes ot 

members of the Senate. ^ 

III. The Senate shall have power— 

m to confer after ciaminatipn certtnoaten of proficiency, inconformitr 
jvilb tbo prmciplcs sot forth aborc, pronded that tSo ciamSna 

ataadard works and orismal treatises; tbe cstablSiment 
col^giste deprtment, or paals-in aid -to other mEJs 
eatertammeat of a reshtrar and other necessary olSo Spii.l.ll 
menta; and th© adoption of other measures 

purposes of the institition: measures for carrymg out the 

(3) to frame regubtions for carrvin'' the •niirnnefw ♦%. • i-. .. 

effect, subject to the folKingmstraSS:^*^ institution into 

(o) Exammations shall b© conducted and 

ing in subjects rather than m text-boolrt* Iw ^7 examin- 

such ooaditioa, pmrhied siob altaSSenS c ™‘boul any 

aejuamtaaeo with tbo moro 
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IV. — In addition to Leiag tho governing body of the TunjAb TTniversity 
CoUcgo, the Senate as almve constituted shall be, with the educa- 
tional ofTlcers of Government, the consulting body in all matters of 
instruction, including primary education.* 

On tho 11th January 1870, Sir Donald Alaclcod, as President, opened the c 

Punjdh University Collogo with an address to tho Senate, in which ho recapitu- c"ui^ 
lalcd tho successive steps by which matters bad arrived at their present posi. 
tion. He described has own share in tho movement, which was duo to bis con- 
viction that, notwithstanding tho length of time our Education Department had 
been in existence, wo had made hardly any appreciable progress, in Upper 
India at all events, towards tho formation of a really superior vernacular liter, 
atuxe, and congratulated the native nobles and gentlemen present on tho arrival 
of tho day to which many of them had long loohed forward anxiously and 
hopefully. At the conclusion of this address, resolutions were passed by which 
Dr. Leitncr was appointed registrar, and an executive committee was nomin- 
ated. Frequent meetings were subsequently held. Tho President selected 
Mr. Egerton to be Vice-President. Tho institution was allowed to adopt tho 
title of tho “Punjdh University Collogo** instead of that of the “Lahore Uni- 
versity College," ^vliich had been given in the first instance. Finally, it was 
dccidra to apply to Government to place tho Lahore Government College 
under tho Senate, the appointments still continuing in the hands of Government ; 
hut this proposal, though supported by the lacutenant-Govemor, was never 
carried out. 

During the year 1870, schemes for examinations in arts and Oriental lan- 
eoages w ere drawn up and publicly notified ; the Oriental school, which had been 
m existence for some time, was expanded into a college; a law school was opened ; 
and the Inhoro medical school incorporated with the University College by offlli- 
ation. In December, a report of progress was submitted to the Senate by the 
Tccistmr, which set forth that tho undcreraduates in arts in the Government 
Cmlege had been doubled through the aid afforded by tho University College 
in tho shape of additional scholarships ; that sixty students were preparing in 
tho Oriental College for tho certificates of proficiency in Oriental languages; 
and that seventy were attending tho classes of the law lecturer. 


CHAPTER VII. 
progress of EdiKatim, 18GG-G8. 

Nothing of particular interest occurs in the Educational Eeport for 18C6- cwerai ifepoitror 
G7 The small number of students attending the colleges, and the consequent*®®®®^ 
hi"li cost of their ccTucation, were noticed. TJiere was some decrease in the 
numbef of boys studying English This is attributed by the Directof to the 
movement in favour of an Oriental University, but was also, without doubt, a 
natural reaction when it was found that o smattenng of English had httle 
value in the market. 

The chief event of the year was a renewed attempt to collect statistics 
of indi<’enous schools, and to aid them by grants of money and hooLs. The 
result was not very encouraging, hut upwmda of R2,000 were spent in grants 
on this account. The numbers attending the various classes of indigenous 

schools were not considered trustworthy, bat will serve to indicate the propor- 
tion in which various subjects were stui'ed. The grai^ totals arc as follows . — 


Studying Peisiaa 
,, Urda 
„ Nagdn 
„ Sanstnfc 
,, Miscellaneous 


10,850 

1,266 

3,234 

3,900 

41,619 


The last bead includes those who read rdigious boohs by rote, and those who 
attended the elementary commercial schoofi. 

The average cost of educating each pupil tvas estimated at El-6.7 per 
annum, or allowing for free students, two annas a month 



Ti, Aiir-n^t 1607, Jlnior Tullcr, ^ilio Ind jircsuM OTcr Uio 'Dcpirtacnl 
TH-o^lncMiiq lifo IjT Orowwn" IDO floodcd jnountTin tomnt, nml «n3 

rcccedcfifto^ Cjptam IT. H M 

Bir«tor of ToUio Imtnlction No oliangcs of imrortmtc otourml 
Surr" tt 0 3 -o«.'>>'tOaptannolroyd tooV occasion to atinounco sanoii, iw- 
jects Sf rcSsacIi astlio improicment of tlio pay of tochers m lilUiO 
schools, and a hotter classification 

Tho Liontonanl Goremor in Ins loncir of the report noticed nilh satis- 

faction a considerable incrcoso m the incoDio derived from private soiirces in 

aided institutions in accordance mth tho pnnciples of the uespatcli 

Tho state oJ \iUage school education continued to ho very unsatisracton , 
end xras attributed, among other reasons, to the low salarj of tho tndicrs A 
considerable portion of tho Director’s report is occupied infli a defence of the 
Tamdb CoUeges against certain stnetores m tho notes of Sfessre Jfonleath and 
Howell Iheso gentlemen had muotaincd that the establishment of colleges 
in the Punjib was premature, and tliat the payment of scholarships to induce 
students to receive from Government tho ndi antages of a costlj education uns 
onnosed to the theory of education propounded m the dosj^aich of 1554 and to 
the previous pohey of tho State Captain Holroyd maintamed that the Punjdb 
colleges compared favourably m this respect with the tollegcs of lll 0 ^ortll. 
TV estern Provinces, and that if it had been understood that scholarships w ould bo 
Imulcd no one acquainted with tho circumstances would have recommended the 
establishment of the colleges at ah 

Eventually the colleges were saved, perhaps from extinction, by tbe wbolc- 
salo grant o! subsistence allowances from the funds of the Pimjdlj University 
College, a concession, too, was made by the Government of India Ithadbocn 
proposed to give ono scholarslup among every three matriculated students 
on the rolls , but when it was shown that two non stipcndiarj students could 
not bo induced to prosccuto tbcir studies m order that a tliird might draw 
a stipend, it was ruled that scholarships should bo granted m tho proportion 
of ono to every four students who should pass tho entrance examination 
from Puojdb schools, irrc«peclivo of the number of those ivho might join a 
college afterwards 

It will be necessary to return to this subject, as there is no question 
but that tho orders of Government have been disregarded, though, perhaps, 
for sufficient reasons 

jniifpott In 1609 the middle school examination was introduced The standard 
' 69 did not differ materially from that which has been in force ever since, and 
need not be described here The pay of village school teachers was raisctl to 
a muumuiQ of HIO mrjisem , a sjstezs iThioh proraiJcd for sonic 
years of attacbing elementary English classes to vernacular schools was ton* 
demned after experience It was found that tho teachers were unable to 
give more than a smattering of an Ei^lish education, and tbat m most cases 
proper supervision was impossible It was also decided to require an element 
^ knowledge of the vemacular before allowing a boy to begin tbe study of 

Engliali Under these circumstances, the numbers studying Enclish fell from 

13 181 m 18G5 66, to 10,528 in 1868 69 o o 

“l".S«i. , ,''^';“='''““'»'>“>^“»‘‘»">«‘l>omiml>iivotfsniiloBcliools It Iiid lieen 

^ed by the Supreme Government that an allowance of BIO.OOO frwn 
? Vi^ Siler tie dose of 1667-69, anil it was reported 
that the condition of most of the female schools was unsatisfactory Preiu- 
dices iowever, had been ^oved, and the siirvivmg scbools were ’Litber lii- 
proved or, at least, brought under some kind of control 
^ iri there wm a substautial increase m the amount of prints m aid 

. ’..n., .1 Government Kheol at Siattot bad recently been tramterred to^e Ctorl 

tos"ry'‘ca"TSiSe'‘3rj^S?L S^t^rbtaht”°‘ a? 

S W of this oU SboS™”; 
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district On the other hind, the majonty of the students of the Pesh-iwar 
Govemment school, which was closed about the same time as that at Sialkot, 
entered the mission school, which already numbered among its scholars the sons 
of mullds and men of good family Both at Sialkot and Peshdwar the Gorem- 
ment and mission schools had been m competition for some years, and it was 
agreed that the demand for English educatiou in imitlier was sufficient to main 
tarn two English schools side by side 

The Government school at Jhilam had, a few years before, been Engi ib ioLoou at 
made over to the management of the Chaplain of the station, who had 
formerly been a schoolmaster, and offered his services gratmtously The management 
school was tieated as an aided school, although nothing was contributed from 
private sources excepting the services of the manager The arrangement was 
not in accordance with the grant in aid rules , and eventually the school, which 
had ceased to be populai, was agam transferred to the management of the 
Education Department 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Co«s^j 7 «^«CM of -the Neio PoZicy of ratting Vie Salaries of Village School 
Teachers 

It has been stated that when the village schools were finally organised on o »at rejuct on of 
their present basis in 1859, the pay of v^Jage school teachers was fixed in 
grades of H5, 2.7, and ElO , and, although these grades had not been “ 
rigidly observed, they represented the average scale of pay which was actually 
dnnn up to 1868 Hitherto, the unsatisfactory condition of the village schools 
had been constantly noticed m the reports, and an opinion began to prevail 
among district officers as well as in the l^ncation Department, that schools 
would never be good forany thing as long as a teacher was paid the wages of 
a cooly Under these circumstances, it occurred that Captain Holroyd, the new 
Director, took up m earnest a scheme for bettenng the position of teachers of 
nil grades, the most notable provision of which was that no village school 
teacher, excepting assistants, should draw less than E 10 per mensem This 
proposal, wbicU had been for some time under discu^ion, and had beencirculat 
cd for the opinion of district officers, was approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and definitely adopted 

It must be remembered that from the first m the Punjdb, the Imperial 
Budget for education was limited to control, supenor instruction, and 
grants in aid, and that the village schools have always been dependent upon 
the cess and local funds Captain Holroyd ’s plans, therefore, included an addi 
tion to the educational cess Otherwise, a large reduction of schools would be 
necessary The time was not one at which proposals for mcreased expenditure 
were likely to be listened to, and the result was that m 1869 about 300 pri- 
mary schools were reduced and 10 000 scholars struck off the rolls Tins policy 
was cordially approved by the Lieutenant Governor, who deemed it better to 
look to the quality of education rather than to the number of mstitutioos and 
students and preferred to trust to time and circumstances rather than to force 
sensational results by additional taxation 

There were some, however, who thought that this measure was too sweep 
in" to he beneficial, and it is certain that ra many cases the same teachers con 
tinued to do the same work at an increased cost Meanwhile, the education of 
the masses was furthes off than ever 


CHAPTER IS 

Conii overst/ respecting Instraetion t» English 

The chief subject of discussion in the Beport for 1870 71, is the teaching of n ci, »,• ©r 
English Between 1866 and 1871, the numbers studying English had fallen ‘i* •“•i ‘•i* 
from 13 ISI to 7,934 and m the opinion of theLiententaat Governor, the number 
of English schools might ho still further reduced with advantage The decrease, 
however, was not so much on account of the conversion of English schools into 
pnnly vernacular schools, as because the ^tem of deferring the study of English 
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rnitil a boT lomtd the "OppeT pninary school had become general In Gorern. 

ment district schools, howerergrb^ the - 7 ^ l“'ofiD^the vS^lSl 

the nmnber o£ hoys learning English ro«e from 1,-00 to 1 ,o03 in the year 1871, 
and there iras certa^y nowhere any decrease in the number of those who 
were leammg English m a profitable manner -d 

Accopdin"to tbe practice which had hitherto prevailed m the Panjdb, 
mathematics. '^^phv, and to some extent history, had been ^udi^ first 
through the medium of the Temacular, and then in English The Panjdb 
Gove^ent, however, desired that the vcmaeular slionld be made the mechum 
of instruction to a greater extent than heretofore, and this principle, which 
was believed to he vn. accordance with the wish of most cf the mfluentnl natives 
m the provmee, had found expression in the statutes of the Pnnjdh University 
Collet Captain Holroyd had pointed out that the policy of encoumgmg ver- 
nacu£r at the expense of Enghsh education was not popular , but be believed 
that it was advantageens, and bad trusted to the support of the onginatore of 
tbe Onental Umvcr'ity movement, without which it could not be earned into 


A movement was now set on foot by the Anjumatut Punjab in favour of 
the employment of English as the medium of instruction, nnd the more ex- 
tensive cultivation of that language in Government schools 

.This reaction, if it may he «o called, was a wammg that any tendency to 
suppress English edncation is unwelcome The matter was carefully consi 
dered m a conference of educational officers, and it was nnanimously agreed 
that in the upper department of English schools nil subjects should he taught 
in English, wlulo the vernacular should be retained as tbe medium of 
instruction np to the middle «cbool examination 
S 6 nlS^»*«i tn Some years before an exaggerated notion among the people that English, 
ub tisouob education would prove on El Dorado, and nn exaggerated notion among European 

officers 0 ! the power 0 ! the rulu^ race to change the habits of the people, had 
• led to the establishment of a considerable number of elementary Enghsh 
schools and of English clas<es m vernacular schools JJterwaids, when it 
became apparent that competent teachers of English could not bo obtained on 
the salaries which would suffice for vemacuJai teachers, and sJso that a know- 
ledge of English, which never advanced Wyond tbe rudiments, was of httle or 
no valne the attempt to plant an English »cbool wherever o salary of B30 
per mensem could be raised was wisely abandoned But it is necessary to bear 
m mmd that, although these English schools could not have been maintamed by 
fees alone, the wilbdrawal of Gotcromenl support was not popular 


CHAPTER X 

Tho Punjab Education Department f« 18?1 
It mav be said that m 187l the operations of the Education Department 
bad, mtbc mam, a«som^ the form wbicb they exhibit at the present time 
In giving some account of the state of educatioa as it existed at the commenec- 
mm of the decade, wc shall !^d it convenient to follow the report of the 

'ras at that tmo tempo- 
t „ S. trliow desatiption ot tta totiSub 

institutions siliicti he foMil at work lias a special interest as conreyinc the 

■niOT ircie at lb, lime two Gorenunent eoUeges. each of which at the 
ea^t the ™r nuaihc^ 66 ott thewill, Por the B A deeLl tW S ten 
tlirt?c cmdidatcsfrom UielaboreCoUiK-e nf-n-imm ^ 

five candidates of whom two 

were from both eolle<»e« oi ia-ij « xor the fiist examination marts there 

failure « explained hv'’the^rS^lSdSs^e^?^ fom-j^sed, but the 

proficiency cxanuoatiou of live Pun^h Umversitv f corroponding 

In the same year, the hmh schMla 24 passed 

cntTance cxnmmalion, of whom 33 nas<^ 

College entrance 50 candidates, of 
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Tbs eiul}D.cr{issin6Dt of q doubls system of TTniversity esanunations no^ dontia ajsteni 
bpgan to bo felt, and has continued to be a cause of much mconvemence and 
an impediment to steady progress TLo Punjdb Government had endeavoured 
to obtain for the University College the power of conferring degrees and the 
Senate, in expectation of a speedy reahzation of the promises winch had been 
held out, mstituted examinations corresponding to those of the Calcutta Urn* 
veisity, but upon a different plan The Calcutta Umvereity required a mmnte 
knowledge of prescribed text-hooks, while tlie Punjab University College pro 
fessed to examine m subjects, and tested the candidates by translations instead 
of paraphrases It had been proposed that the Punjab University College 
should be content to accept the examinations of the Calcutta University 
until its own received full recognition, but the Senate were unwiUmg to give 
way, and thus the students of the Delhi and Lahore Colleges were compelled 
to go to the Calcutta Umversity for their academical degrees, and to the 
Punjab institution for their scholarships Meantime, the staff and the nuhiber 
of students were insufflcient for the division of the classes, nor did the students 
know their own minds in choosing either course of study 

The students of the lahore College received m scholarships R7,932 m 
the year, of which amount about two thirds were paid from the funds of the *“ ^ 
University College and one third from Govemment In the Delhi College 
scholarships amounted to R5,37G, derived in, similar proportions from the 
same sburces Every student was enabled to receive a scholarship and the 
ao called fces were only a deduction from this sum amountmg to R2,033 or, 
on an average, about one-seventh of each stipend The wisdom of tins pohey, 
as was stated above, bad been contested The arguments put forward by 
Mr Cordery were as follow The existence of “a certain number of such 
colleges IS an indispensable link m the educational chain which we have 
stretched throughout India, and unless this species of compensation were 
allowed to the students, who n ould otherwise he eanung money for themselves, 
the cost of these institutions would bo out of all proportion to the numbers 
benefited by them And if the past history of other countries were appealed 
to, it would bo found that the necessity of such support has been an um 
versal fact at similar periods in the advance of nations when the demand for 
higher education Las rather to be created than satisfied *’ The valuo of these 
arguments need not be discussed here But the fact should be noted as 
tlio Punjdb colleges have depended always upon a system of scholarships, 

■which IS inconsistent with the declared policy of the Government of India 

It had recently been the plan of Government to abolish the upper depart 
ments of schools in winch the numbers m the higher classes trere msulScient *“ “ ’ 

tjie. tA-u’Jjpj3L,'»nrLatv*Jiia. *111111-1111101. wflw..T.n.tJiitEiuml]i. 
onlv five Government schools of the higher class Tliere weie 23 English 
and 80 vernacular middle schools and 1,060 schools for hoys of the lower 
class Amongauledschools, 11 here the system had not been adopted there were 
11 of the higher class, 50 of the middle cla^s and 1G6 of the lower class 
There were 126 Government and 314 aided schools for girls An apparent 
increase in the number of schools upon the giant in aid system must not be 
misunderstood Schools which were -virtnally Government schools but were 
partially maintained from local funds for the most part of a public nature, 
were at this time classed as aided schools 

It must bo observed, too that at this time all the students in a high school 
or middle school even those in the elementary classes were classed as belonging 
to the hif'h or middle stage of education, and no comparison can be made 
between the statistics of this year with those of later years of tlie penod imder 
review, without recasting the figures 

The Government high schools at this tune were situated at Lahore \oticeeftie 
Amritsar, Delhi and Hoshiarpur Besides the distnct school at Lahore, there 
was a high school, origmally mtended to meet the wishes of influential 
natives by means of a course of instruction which should prepare students for 
the University entrance examination entirely m the vernacular Owmg 
to the reaction against vernacular educatum which was described above, it 
became necessary to change the character of the school It assumed the 
name of the Anglo Oriental School and \ras designed to furmsh a cour«e of 
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Nnr bI ^cbools. 


four yean- mstruction to tnaMc .tajenb »l.o Imd r«sc<l the middle .c],o<)l 

c-tamimtion m llio Tornacuhr to liasa tlio entnneo eiammation in EO"'' 
The school «as very popwlat al first w lU aUertsl fona, hut,owiQf, to 
unhcalthincss of thchmidinp andothcrcauscs.it rras never successful JTho 
missionaries had lush Behoofs at Lahore, l)clhj, and Amnlsir, inmhhlionto 
the Government schools At PesliAwar, lldivnlnmdi, Sidlkot, Ambfiln, and 
Ludludna they occupied the ground to tho exclusion of Government Tiic 
principal niiled schools for Luropcana were m lUo hiUs nau at Lahore 

Tlio LaviTonco iliUtary Asylum at Sandrrar, though under the ln«pcction 
of the Bcpirtmcnt of Puhhc Instruction, has always been considered as a 
military school, and is excluded itom the roturna vtitU which we ate 
concerned. 


There were three Qovermnent normal schools for training vcmncular 
teachers, eontaming 217 students, of whom tho majonly were iluhammadans 
They were situated at lAhore, Delhi and Kiwalpindi including stipends, Die 
average cost per annum of each student was about RISC 

There were seven aided normal schools, of which sit were for women, and 
tho seventh an excellent institution for training masters maintained hy the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society at AmnUar, Tho normal schools 
for masters for many years supplied the only means of instruction for teachers 
of vernacular schools m objects of general knowledge Iho aided schools for 
mistresses tramed some good teachers, hut owing to social diTQcultica the 
services of these women could rarely be turned to account 


a.i&eW* There were schools for the prisoners m 27 jails of tho prormco* 4121 

men were on the rolls as learning, but little prc>grc<5 was made Instruction 
m jails had been commenced some years licfore, and the system is still m force 
Dsuallyono hour a day is set apart for the purpose, and all silio are under 
25 years of age who are not already educated, and whoso term of iropnsonment 
IS more than six months, arc sent to school Occasionally, when tho superm* 
tendent of the jail exerts himself to make the school n reality, good work is 
done But there is usually a want of earnestness in tlic business, and little 
encouragement from the subordloato ofBciaK who find the school an inlcmip* 
tion to the manual labour which is. perhaps, after all, tho miyit suitable 
employment for prisoners A renewed attempt was made id 1872 by Dr, 
Leitner.who had cltargcoE tUo ■Rawalpindi inspecloTship for a few months, 
improve the indigenous schools bj grants in aid, and the Officiating Director 
*6tatedhisconvict«mthallaTgcnumbcrsDf the primary schools might with some 
exertion on the part of civil officers and local district committees bo placed 
on the grant m aid footing without nnv unfair or unpopular exactions It was 
argued, on the other bind, that Ihesystcm winch hnu been declared unsuitcd to 
the case of mdigenous schools in the Secretary of Stale’s despatch dated 7tb 
April 1859 had already been tried without success in the NottlwVcstcrn Provin- 
ces and Funjdb The c^uestion will be discussed at length in a subsequent chajitcr 
of this report The ■Lieutenant Governor was of opinion that, notwithstanding 
practical difficulties, the policy of encouraging the indigenous schools should 
never be lost sight of, hut for various reasons, nothing of permanent value 
was done at this time, nor have subsequent attempts been more successful 
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Sevml pragraphs oI tie rquitt to 1S71.72 nts acToled to tho Ponldb 
yo\Y«3rty CoUege This institahon -was in no ivav uniler the control of tho 
deportment hemg admmstered h, tho Sonato It reooiTod a gtanUn aid of 
W ondta eadorrmcnls, Ouhscrip, 


The .ppcial ohjKts of th- UniTorsitj College hare nlreadv been desenbed 
hat may eonTemmll; be repented here tfUey” rrere. m the^lSgnage of the 


of European science na far aa possible 
through the medium of the vernacular languages of the Pnnidh 
and the improvement and catcnsiou of vernacular hterature goneri 
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(2) — To afford encouragement to the enhghtraed stu^y of Eastern classical 
languages and literature 

(3J — To associate the learned and influential classes of the province With 
the officers of the Govemnient m the promotion and supervision of 
popular education 

An enumeration of the prmcipal heads of the budget of the year will help 
to give a summary view of the manner m which these aims were prosecuted 

A sum of R8,400 was allowed to the Inhorc and Delhi Government 
Colleges for scholarships, in addition to Government and other scholarships, 
amounting to R5,600 nearly 

The TJmversity College also maintained, at *i cost of R7,200 for the 
establishment only, its own distinctly Oriental school, which at this time num 
hered GS students Some of these were pandits and maulvis, and others school 
boys studying Persian 

Nearly all of them received stipends, and were, besides, able to compete 
for valuable prizes in Oriental examinations 

The stipends amounted to R6,000 and the prizes to Rl,250 

There were a few fellowships or scholarships held under the condition of 
producing a certain amount of literary work, a budget allotment of R1,000 
for rewards to authors and compilers, and Rl,730 for printing approved hooks 
Activity in this department was, however, checked ‘by the absence of any 
demand, excepting for the few copies leqnired by the students Other items 
in the budget were registrar’s office and contingencies R7,170, remuneration 
to examiners R2,800, law lecturers and law scholarships R2,900 

Examinations were held m October and April In October 21 men passed 
tlie entrance m the veruaeular, and in Apnl, li The total number of those 
who passed both in English and the vemacubr was 40 No candidates as yet 
attempted the first arts standard, or, as it was afterwards called, the proficiency 
examination, and in ^Ir Cordery’s opinion it would have been impossible at 
this time with such books as existed 

Exammations were held at the same tunc m Arabic, PersLan and Sanskrit 
Those who passed received the diploma of maulvi, munshi.'and paniht The 
LnWe Medical School bad been affiliated, and noramalli incorporated with the 
Umversity College, tiiough mdependent of the control of the Senate 

In the Officiating Director’s opimon, the grant of scholarships to the Lahore 
and Delhi Colleges was essential to the creation and training of an educated 
class, without which the aims of the founders could never be fulfilled Ihe law 
lectures were highly popular, and had done good work The Onental schools, 
winch were maintained at considerable expense, seemed to him to cohere by the 
stipends allowed to the students, rather thau to be animated by any common 
aim or by common interests 

With the exception of mathematics, no branch of general knowledge was 
studied, and Mr Cordery believed that the object of the Onental College ivould 
be far better secured hv the devotion of the money to the foundation and 
endowment of special Oriental departments in the Government Colleges of 
Dellu and Lahore 

"W ith reference to an important branch of its function, it was noted that 
the Senate had rendered good service to Goveminent in the discussion of such 
questions as the payment of aided schools by results and the education of the 
Mus-salman population 

In concluding lus, report, Mr Cordery, though satisfied with the progress r««aU 5 « 
wluch had been made in vanousdirections, remark^ that the difficulty of reach 
in"^ the masses might be gathered from the fact that only about 3^ per cent of wi 72 *” 
the children of a school going age under the Government of the Punjab Were to 
he foimd m tbo departmental schools. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Pinnwciat Decentrahsation, and the Punjab Local Eates Act 
The change in the financial administration popularly known as the de- 
centralisation scheme, by which the local Governments were entrusted with 
r.nj.b 6 



oC 0 vcr cent inn.lil.tion to llic bnil revenne ms 
impo?Kl in oricr to proi nlo for the semen of the nirtl W"/'*'"'’’ 
hHothomunicpnl funtls m tonns. and at the same I 

imncrnl, or, as A iras non canU nroiincnl. CJdnqnct ot Chiracs, winch 
migU TDore smtaWy \)e nwt from l«rvl sources oC iHcorae 

Tlic funeral ctTcct ot these measures m the course of the next fc^ years 
was to raSo the educational liudgct ot district omtcrj from ''r“ 
inpccs isnunally, and thna to increase largely the means f?r cltcnilio„ pnman 
education, althougU charges amounting to about one laVh were gradually 

transferred from proanucjal semcca t(\ the district fumU 

Owing to changes from year to year m tho system of nccoimf. it would ho 
ininossible to show Ww each branch of (be rducatioii IXparlment wasaffcctcJ, 

nithont an elaborate analysis nliicliaroidd ho out of place here 'Iho general 

scheme was admirable . but a large increase of income ns is often the case, led 
to a disregard of cconomj The yearly capenilililro from pronneial funils for 
the present was not tliminisbeil, but the relief gamed b\ throwing upon the 
district fund the cost pf siibordmale inspection, iiornnl schooLs, buildings 
■and other charges properly belonging to Ternocuht and elementary ctiucalion, 
was compensated by a large addition to the cost of higher education A Gor* 
ernment College was built at Lahore at ft cost of three lakh*. l)ie ray of the 
superior ofBcers nf the Edu^atlon Department « as incrcasal considerably by 
onior oi tbo Sapreme Goa ernment Assistant protpssoTa Trerc appointed in 
the colleges A school of art was estabhsbwl at Lahore Grants»m.aid were 
giren on a more liberal scale The salaries of teachers on tlio district school 
establishment were loiprored, and the numl>et of tho^o in the higher grades 
increased, while most ol the infcnot leachcr* were tnnsfened to the list main- 
tained from local school fun(I« 

In 1S73 a general local fund nos constituted, which was to inchulo the 
local rate, the educational cess, and other local rcrcnucs After proiuling 
for cetlam setrices under the immediate control of Qorernment, the lalancd 
was distributed among the districts m proportion to their tcri-nuc, and from 
this assignment, tho district committees, whu,h had been appointed under the 
Local Rates Act had it in tbcir Power to add considerably to the amount which 
had hitherto been devoted to tho support ot schools under tho control ot 
district officers Under tlicse circumstances, the number of village scUoow 
increased in 1873 "4 from 1,01C to 1,162, and tho arorage attendance from 
T20T6 to ’38,043, wlnlo the number on the rolls was 12 720 in evcoss of the 
previous year and about 20 000 more than m IBGO 70, the year jn which, as 
we liave seen, the number of v ILigc sobools n as reduced by 300, and of scholars 
by 10,000 

Rut notwithstanding the fact of a substantial addition to tlie results of 
school education much less was done than would have been possible if the 
expenditure of the funds liad been directly under tbo control of Government 
Por good reasons it was desired that the district committees should exercise 
«ome real authority over the assigumeats which they were called upon to ad- 
minister, and the Govenunent was prepared to allow some waste of money, 
piovided that progress was made m tbo art of self government It is easier, 
however to be lavish than to letreneb again after an evpewnicnt Ins failetl. and 
it migbt Invc hero well u tha following warumg which aTipearcd in the 
Director s Report for 1872 73, had been enforced witli some autliority — 

The newly appointed district committees bare been entrusted with large 

powers in the dis^l oi the funds available for the extension of education 
'hat their influence wfll be more 
iS educational committees, whose business it 

lias ritoet to as,ist than control That they have the will and thei 

capacity to effect much cannot be doubted, but ^ey are as yet without 
been alarmed by tlJr tendency 
m some instances to spend Lrge sums m adding to the salaries of well paid 
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tcicbcrs and in scbohrsbips ntbei tb*m m opening new schools It is true 
tb'it tboir attention was directed to these and similar modes of appropriating 
the balances but they should bear in mind that the object of Government 
is rather to impart clemcntaiy instruction to the masses than complete edu 
cation to the few, and that a large revenue is not to be dealt with as if it 
■were a mere inndfall ’—Parajiaph 33, Punjdb JSlucahon Report 1873 , 3 


CHAPTER XU 

Ftirlhei consequences of the Pecentraltsaiion Scheme 
The steady progress wbieb was recoitlcd in the last annual report con Peport f i i ? 
tinned during lS7i 7o The number of Government institutions mcrcased ** ’ 

from 1421, wifli 74 910 scholars to 1618 with 84 IGO scholars There was 
also a small increase in aided «!cbools and m the last two years the number 
of students of all lands bad risen from 90 376 to 113 012 An order issued 
bv the Government that no one should obtain an appomtment of H2o per 
mensem or bo promoted above that grade unless be bad passed the middle 
school exammation was a great encouragement and the new source of mcome m 
tbe*local rates led to a large increase of expenditure m all the richer districts 
In conseijuencG of changes in the financial system it is not easy to male 
a detailed companaon of income and expenditure for successive years but the 
aggregate expenditure, which was nearly lOj lakhs m 1871 72 had now risen 
to upwards of 14 lakhs of n Inch two lakhs came from district fimds and the 
balance from tnumcipahtic'^ fees and private sources 

TVhen the cess schools were transferred from the Department to the con loperemrotof 
trolof district officers m 1860, the tehstUlars bad been entrusted with 
work of subordinate inspection It soon appeared that these officers bad ** 

neither the requisite special knowledge nor sufficient leisure and the functions 
of the late deputy inspectors gradually devolved upona ch's of officials known 
as chief school mohumr«, who were subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner*', 
and were at first employed merely in office work 

Uany of the school mohurrirs bad been deputy inepcctors but tbeir 
pay was reduced and in process of time it seemed necessary to supply their 

f ilace by officials of higher qualifications and belter position The additional 
unds accruing fiom the local rates rendered this reform easy and m all 
tbe more advanced districts the chief school moburnrs were replaced by dis 
tnet inspectors Several of the most competent school mohumrs were promoted 
to the new grades hnt it was understoo<l that as vacancies occurred the pre 
ference would be given to young men who had enjoyed a college education 

The number of schools and scholars and the expenditure upon education Bepoit for is s e 
contmued to increase, though not so rapidly as m tbe first year or two after 
the impul«e given by tl e Local Bates Act There is an apparent decrease in 
aided schools which is explained by tbe transfer of certam schools under the 
management of Government officer*' though maintained from local funds to 
the category of Government schools As we have already remarked aided 
schools m the Funjdh are almost exclusively mission schools though otlier 
schools which were virtually Government schools were formerly borne on the 
list of aided school«, if mamtamed from certain local funds supplemented by 
grants from the provincial treasury 

In his report for 1876 76 tho Director vras able to speak of the e d s 
eagemc«s for education that has been shown to such a remarkable 
extent amongst tbe population of some of the more advanced distncts of 
the Punjab ' The promi«eof Govemmenttoreserveofficial appointments and 
promotion to those who had passed the middle school ciammation and other 
causes at this time led to a general bebcf among tho*e who were m the habit 
of attending tl e schools of the Department that education would pay and 
there was in many parts of the country a vitahty in the schools wl icU was 
very encouraging The desire for education, however even m the primary 
schools has m the Punjab always been mairfy a desire for employment and 
it was not in tbe nature of thmgs that these «angume expectations should 
be fulfilled There wa** accordingly, a reaction before long though, on the 
whole, progress has been maintained 
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rra>rktV;(b( In lus rcTion* of tli(* report, TIw Honor tlie Ijriitcnint-fiovrmor mon* 

tioned llirco mcn«urM which ho tru^lwl would nlTi ct \<.r) mohnnllj the fiitun* 
I upwUK* Boi eej. prospects of etlucition in the Punjlli Tht<« w( rt the cre-otmn of n UnuerMty 
in the province nnnouncol under the orders of the Oorinnr Gentnl inCotm* 
eil on tlic Isl Onnmiy 1877, the cstnldishmcnt of n rtntril tninini* school for 
the misters of district schools, and the almlition of the ]), Ihi Colloce, or nth( r 
Its omilgnnntion with the Lahore Collej^e The list ininsiin? was rxplimed 
to ho a nccossiry consequence of the crcition of the Uiiiursits, monUr to 
strengthen the stiff of the Inhorc College, without incrt-ising the iitiinij' r of 
graded officers 


P.*® l^’^tinint Govemordechrcl himsilf unnhle to concur in the n'com. 
mcnditionol the Director that rncoungimint should Iw euen to Unm rsilx 
juration hy reserving ctrliin a| i»omtimnts for in« n who he! 1 tl c d. gree of 
rpr.ViT-°r«iL *'■ ’ com-spondii g i ximiintion of the Uni- 

All the (.ouniment could fiirly do m this dire<tion. he 

which 

rJL'S n J “’"’r' frem 

n. ... , , m;r;;'"r"inror<l" 

£' IliTO m n?S ISTO 77. 

■ iss-xwtHSSr 

cnprlcUy 11,0 ,i„ci ojocim! of an,?ll, ulm on '"'l 

accepted in Lughnd su •«estMl il,<, J the pnii(i| Ii-* of wliicnion now 

of some sort m nussion~sthools ‘ *l'‘''hcnci ol n eori'ciencc clause 

Oiought that the example I I>>rector 

funjAb. On the scconTquesWL nt.phcillo ,n the 

ture from English principles ami \ 'vido depar* 

education of large cities wis handed orer ^^cutraliti, when the entire 

i.,is- s. ® i^strucimn power 

on the tolls from lli,C25 (o 116 inn * Th^ i mcn-isc of schohrs 

MS attnbuM Lj- tl,c D.roclor in ™rl to '? J'*' “f 

popular ctlucatiou ns fir 'rT ^"'cmnienl in throwing 

^,5 ' u® Goicrnor ohin^ A Upon 

was^n^f^A ^ ^pcnUiturc from puuli funVl, ^ ‘nt'xpedient to incrcise 

L .n.. £njZPSrn7 ntS™ Ttoc" "■» Gorom- 

education^^^”^ of their income oultivators arc too 


■ neto at'tofT P"naplcs ot eZl,? " “ “ "‘"o n^porls 

“■SI- 

S'-™«nn.lpq,nInt,„n„E soZ^ZTneU, £"^°bel;a^ 
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to bo hoard that the children of peasants were being ruined, and were unfitted 
for the shop or the plough, without finding the hfcraiy croploj-mcnt whicli Ind 
been their object 

Au attempt to decide the question by statistics is recorded m the report 
for 1877-78 Mr Coldstream, Deputy Conmiissionerof Ilosbiarpur, stated tliat 
be bad ascertained the subsequent career of 123 boys -who bad left eight selected 
schools during three years after passing through the highest primary class 
Of these hojs 28 were agneulturists, of whom ton obtained employment and 
the rest returned to the land In all CO obtained Gorcmincnt scrncc, seven 
engaged in trade on their own account, GC occupied themsclTcs with their 
fathers’ business, and, no doubt, considered themselves ill-used Sir Gold- 
stream was not issatisficd with tlie result, whicli is probably a fair specimen 
of the outturn of Government vomacular schools generally. 

“Themflux of intcUigenco and education,” bo remarked, ” into thc«e 
pursuits (agriculture, trade, and manufactures) will, doubtless, apply that 
stimulus to the development of the country which is so much needwl" 

Oq the subject of female education, the liieutcnant-Govcmor observed rem.!# m 
that a certain amount of instruction was given to a considerable number of 
girls, but that littlo real progress was icportcil The female normal schools 
were practically no more than middle class girls’ schools, and, as such, were 
perhaps worth preserving But they were only maintained by Government 
scholarships, which the students seemed to consider as n provision for life 

** Native society docs not approve of the adult daughters of good farpi- 
lies studying in an institution like a normal school, or going out into tho 
■n orld ns femalo teachers , consequently, the students are mostly of low caste, 
and ore not sought by pcspcctablo people as teachers for their children No 
great development of female education is at present po'siblo, and wliat can 
bo nltalncd will probably be by encouraging native gentlemen to found 
female schools in tho only manner in which they have been found popular, 
presided over by pandits or mullds m uliom the parents haio confidence, and 
who, it they do not give u good education from the Eoshsh point of view 
still give some learning and training, which arc useful to tho women in after 
life ” 


CnATTER xriL 

Inlerrujitions to the Pro 7 re« of J^lrtcalion 

In tho year 1878-79, there was a dccrcasoofinslitutions from 2,023 to 1,970, TUrtpoft 
and of scholars from 115,407 to 105,507 Allowance must be made for 
omission in this and the following years of jail schools, which in 1877-78 were 
29 in number with 2,201 pupils on the rolls , but there is still n reduction of 
20 schools and 7,039 schohr^, which is thus explained by the Director in the 
opening pingraph of his report — 

'* During tho year under report, the progress of education has been checked 
by (he prcialcnco of great sickness and scarcity throughout the province, com- 
bined in some districts with other disturbing causes In some places, the 
epidemic fcicr was so severe that schools wcrcclo^wl for weeks together, and 
m others the avenge attendance in laige schools was redneed to three or 
four. Many hois died, and others were compelled by the death of nearreLa 
tivos to loaie school Many went homesick and re-appi-ircd after (ho Lapse 
of several months in a state hardly fit topro«cculc Ihcir studies ” 

Tlio periodical di<organi<ation of society by epidemic fever is familiar to 
those who have lived m Northern India, and to such persons the Director’s 
picture will not appear overdrawn Unfortunately the autumn of 1679 in the 
lower districts of the Pnnj'lb was still more disastroua than the preceding one, »l»*S‘a 

while the extraonlmary demand for labour mthc neighbourhood of ihc frontier 
owing to the Afghan war and the construction of military railway*, was almost 
equally unfavourablt to the steady progress of education At tho same time tho 
brisk demand for the «cmces of clerks and mohumn, if it emptied the schools 
now, could not fad to he an cncourasrement hereafter The idle young men 
who used to haunt the inspector’s camp compbuung that their education liad 
PaBjiV. T 
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lieen their rmn, now disappeared from the «cene, and doubtless found a sphere 
of n«efulnes» and profit Even some of the teachers deserted, and scholarship* 
holders forfeited their stipends, to take contracts, or for temporaiy employment 
on treble pay in the post office or commissariat 

If the whole of the province had been subject to similar influences, tl e 
falling off would have been, mnph more considerable than it was in 1879 80, 
but the effects of the war were not fdt much except m the neighbourhood of 
the imperial road between Jhilum and Peshawar, and the epidemic prevailed 
chiefly in the distncts round about Delhi 

In the year 1879 80 there is an apparent increase in the number of insti 
ander orfen cf the tutious from 1,979 to 2 091, but this 13 accountcd for by tbe new classification 
co^TOTmeat o£ adopted Tindcr the orders of the Government of India in connection with a 
revised set of statistical forms Henceforth all schools were to be divided into 
primary, middle and High schools, according to the stages of education to which 
the students bdonged In Government schools the svstem had already been 
partially mtroduced, and now m all cases a school which had hitherto been 
called one high school, with its high, middle and lower departments in the 
same building, was treated m the returns as three separate schools — a lugh school, 
a middle school, a primary school Hiddle schools m the same wav were 
divided mto two schools, and thus 115 new schools were nominally added to 
the list ^ 


.tyiother cbanM m connection with the new statistical forms, was m the 
®chool In 1878 79 the number of aided schools was 
fi4 *3,30i scholars on the rolls, and an aggregate expenditure of 


iR the number of aided schools was 383 only, with 

the rolls, and the expenditure was E3 85 210 The 
tSt dt,crepancy is that by the new rule, branches of dis 

arenn^iHjni “ m^cipalitics supported partly by grants from 

Eehalf of Govemment officer* or by committees on 

w fu ^^f®"cd from the aided list to that of Govern 
meat schools With the exception of girb’ schools and a few others the only 

if, ““ aTo4 been lh4 


CHAPTER XIT 

^ ^roffrees of EJucattoa dunng the decade 1871 1 S 81 ^ 

tol04“23™Methe ™dSS.^’“,'' £«»» 10».«2 

for tbe firet tune of t^cost of tbe nom^Uy increased bj tbe insertion 
mcunseintbe int 'Sd Tbere wa, an 

A taTonoUc reaction bad commenced taamaipabties 

In his mrodnetion "’'““‘i*™'’ 

Statement of progress dann» the 

and of statistical forms render changes of classification 

but there appears to have been a suffieien?^^°^ difficult if not impossible, 
attammenb ubde the increase in mi^Ls fadf «bindaid of 

of eipenditnre Indeed there i^S? ‘ i"!" P“» mcrease 

students at lahore was 94 ^ cea ed to exist and the number of 

The Director calculatpc siiit ♦».- 

^ndary education rose dunni the *dSJd' f ^ attendmg classes for 

primary schools from Co, 078 to^ 19 j ecade from 2,314 to 6 , 201 , and in 

amonnlcdtonpn-aAlrf‘‘S.ni‘?t^^ oycWla for general edneabon 
^ -ui IbSO 81 It was nearly 13J 
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laUis la the expcncliture from provincial funds Trhicli in both cases was 
about 5 J lakhs, there was a shght decrease But whereas m 1871 72 the 
educational cess contributed less than two lakhs, the income from district funds 
in which the educational cess had been mei^ed, amounted in 1880 81 to 
nearly four lakhs The balance of on© and a half lakhs is represented by 
increase m fees, which rose from R44 000 to HI 10 000, mumcipal contnbu 
tions increased from E23,000 to H97,600, and oUni miiror sources of income 

The tabular statement (I) which follows, summarizes in a general way the Tabular statem*nt 
progress and cost of education in the Panjdh from the date when the 
Department was first established On the whole, the figures show a very ‘ ‘ “ 
considerable increase of expenditure without a corresponding addition to the 
numbers of scholars under instruction But, on the othei hand, the standard 
of attamments is much higher than it was twenty years ago, when nearly 
eq[ual numbers were educated — or, at least, were borne on the roUs — for httle 
more than half the present cost 

It would be premature to pass an opimon upon the causes of the feeble and 
exotic growth of the Education Department m the Punjdb A certain amount 
of tliat kind of education which leads to employment they will accept if it 
is offered gratuitously or at a trifling cost Their reading and writing 
they can get for themselves mdependently <rf the Department — at least, those 
classes winch care to do so can , and, though they may attend a Government 
school to acquire an elementary education, they value it very httle 

The changes wluoh have occurred in the system of accounts and in the 
classification of schools make it extremely difficult to render tho comparison 
of consecutive years exact In the statement the actual figures shown in the 
reports have been taken to avoid confusion, but qualifications must be admit 
ten m several places 

Pension charges are, of course, left out TThere there are sudden fluctua 
tionsoE expenditure, it may generally be assumed that a large sum was debited to 
buildings which, stnctly speaking, belong to a capital account The expendi 
ture on buildings, too is often understated, as ttao accounts are not k»t m 
the Education Department but ascertained as far as possible from the Pubhc 
Works Department, or district offices The accounts of the Pun]ah Umversity 
are sometimes shown in a complete form, and sometimes only the grant m aid 
lias been included The cost of the medical school at Lahore amounting to 
upwards of half a lakh of rupees, was exhibited for the first time in tho returns 
for 1880 1681 The services of missionaries engaged in teaching and some 
times contributions to private schools, are taken at a valuation In the numbers 
of schools and scholars similar allowances must bo made In 1865 66 of 
102 418 scholars on tho rolls 4 780 were prisoners m jails Under a different 
system the number was reduced to 2,201, and it has since been omitted 
altogether In the year 1879 80 there is an apparent increase of institutions 
from 1 979 to 2 091 winch is duo to the plan adopted in the new statistical 
forms of showing separate departments of a school as so many separate schools 

Owin'' to the changes of system m Umversity and school examinations a 
comparison of the results between 1871 and 1^81 will not be attempted here , 
but a statement is added (II) from which some idea of the standard of educa 
tion may be inferred 
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EipetJit^re/rom all t^uren frar, the orsmtahoit ef Ue funjab Elueatwn Department 











PART II 

EDUCAIIOII IV THE FDEJAB IM 1882 


CHAPTER XV 

General (lesatpUon of the Puvjdb* 


In its strict etymological sense, the Punjab, or region of the fire nrer«, B'nirnpii/ 
comprises only tho tract of country enclosed and watered hy the conflucnc * **"* *”''”^’**’ 
streams of the Sutle], the Bens, the Ran, the Chenab, and the Jlnlum, but 
modem temtonal arrangements have included under the same designation three 
otlier well demarcated tnets, — namely, the Sind Sdgar DoSh, or wedge of land 
between the Indus and the Punjdb Pioperj the narrow strip of country 
between the Indus and the Sulaiman mountains, and the Gis Sutlej districts « 

and Delhi territory 

Viewed as a whole, it presents the appearance of a gently sloping plain 
leadmg from the snow clad mountains, which hem it in on the north and east 
by a shght south westward declivity towards the barren sandy plateaus of 
Smd and Rajputana 

The river valleys, being irrigated by inundation, percolation, wells or nrti 
ficial canals, present a general appearance of successful cultivation , but the , 
high intermediate plain above stretclica from stream to stream in a broad and 
undulating expanse of stciilo «and bills and stunted vegetation, and, as a whole, 
of little economical value except for grazing cattle 

Tho census of 1881, which ivas taten over an area of 143 600 square 
miles, disclosed a total number of 22,712,120 inhabitants, ^stnbuted among **’’"** * 

62,870 villages or townships 

Exclusive of Isative States, the area of the Piuijdh under British ndminis 
ttation. comprised 107,989 square miles Iho total number of inhabitants was 
18 850,487 The number of towns containing up vards of 5,000 inhabitants 
was 288, and of villages 31,086 The number of occupied houses was 
2,882,082 

The Native States to which reference has been made are administered by 
tho great feudatory Chiefs of Patiala, Bahawalpur, Kanurthab, Jhind, (Lc The 
extensive mountainous region governed by the ilaharaja of Cashmere is not 
included The population is most dense in the Ban and Jalandhar Dodlis, 
along the hanJks of the great nver<i, and m the submontane tract It grows 
sparser in the Derajat and the hilly north western districts while the central 
plateaux between the great rivers are often ahnoat uninhabited 

Tlie census of 1891 returned the popubtion m British territory, cbssified 
according to religion, as follow s — ronjib^ * ' 


Jful ammadans 

Hindus 

Silhs 

It iddhists and Jains 

Chnstians 

Others 


10 525 150 
7,110 525 
1 121 004 
3S 600 
• 33 l^O 
1,643 


The Iduhammadans are most numerous m the north wwt where nearly 
tho whole of the agricultural population belongs to this oreed The Hindus 
form the hulk of the population m the Cis Sutlej divisions and m the lulls 
about Edngra and Simla The Sikhs are nowhere more than a fraction of the 
inhabitants, hut in the neighbourhood of Lahore Arant«ar, pirotpur, Jalan 
dhar, they amount to about one-quarter Tliough numerically weak, tho Siklis 
are socially and politically of the highest importance, and at tho time of the 
annexation they were the dominant class ManV of the Hindus of the W estem 
Punjdb, without being Sikhs have, in a great measure, adopted tho doctrinal 
and moral teaching of the Sikh religion 


* Tic urK f VO Ibe Tan 4b u Cou 
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j:vLiu£*i DiTujoai. Atti otict the 3Iuhammadflns the Tathans form the hulh of the population 
in the nortl ivtotem hill aistnots Of the Ila 3 put iluhammadatis the Uhattu 
of the central diTisions, the Ranghars of Delhi and Ilis^ar and the Janjhuas 
of -Rarralnindi, de<^re notice The Jals, tvLo have embraced the failU of 
TcI^t^ where the Mu'sabnans predommate and elsewhere, are Ilmdus or biUis 
form the bachtwne of the culUnlmg commnnity except in the trans-Indus 
re'non- The Gujars are chiefir herdsmen on the dry central plateaux ^ic 
' GkiVUrs of Ba^rflpindi compose the gentry of the hill country in that 
neighbourhood A large number of Ka«limin immigrants are found as wearers 
In the bnrer towns , « 

Among the ffindos and SiVhs, Brahmans arc usually found The Bamas 
’ compose the trading classes m the eastern districts ► hutbejondthe Ran and 
m the southern divisions their place is tahon by Kattns and Aroras 
\enterfTtn™ Prom the census returns of ISal, it appears that 157,623 males and 
irf" 6,101 females were under inslniclion in Bnlish temtorr In the returns of the 

EducationDcparlmentforthesamc year, the grand total of scholars on the rolls 
xtAmrM. pj GoTemmcnt and aided schools was lOl.OSS, of whom 9 931 were females 

In 167S-79, the last year for which the returns of mdigcnoits schools were 
collected, the number of ^holars Id these schools was reported to be 53,027 
In other words, the census returns, as well as thos.© of the Education Depart- 
ment, represent the number of persons under instruction to lie somewhat more 
than a tnVh and a half But there is a considerable discrepancy in the number 
of females reported as under inslruclion in the two sets of returns It is prob- 
able that the school registers exaggerate the number of girls said to heattendmg 
school, wWe popular prejudice would often he lilcdy to prevent flic people 
from admitting to the census officials that the women of thar families were 
learrung to read and write 

In Nafave States, 17,126 males and 436 females were retamed under in* 
stmehoQ According to the census, 4^2,120 nulo and 6,407 females in British 
temtory can read and wnte In l^atire States, 03 615 malm and &C2 fcnialcs 
are retamed as able to read and write Ilfire, ogam, the prejudice against 
admitting that women are educated may account for the email numbers shown 
in the statistics , hut the proportion of females able to read and wnte would 
. in any case he losignidcant 

The general r«ult is that in Bnti h iemtoty one person m 39 con read and 
write, in iiative States, one lu 41, and in the whole Punjdb, about one m 40 
But the proportion of persons under instruction m British temtory is one 
to 3 7 of tho^e who can read and wnte, whDe in ^Native States it is one to 5 5 
The proTOrhon of persons under instmction to those who can read and 
write is very large m either case, and is perhaps due to the fact that so many 
children go through a couple of rebgions readmg which is not mteuded to be 
the foundauon of a general education. The aefanty of the Education Depart- 
ment, no doubt, IS the dnef reason why the nioporhon of persons under mstruc- 
twn in British temtory is comparatively 'o high , but the fact that this portion 
of the countrv contams all the large cihes, and affords special opportumties 
to men of education, mast also be taken mto account It is, how^rer, dis- 
ap^vntmg to find that the work, of the DejaitmeDt has so little tendenev to 
Co™j*n»e a! numbers of the educated classes 

.iSuD.ti,uu.t«, The prospect of placmg edncation within the reach of all children of a 
. Mliool goins age u <o temole m the Punjab that there is Imie n.e in comnanng 

The Ee^.trar General, in his report on the census of ISTl, slated tliat the 
nnmhet oS chddrra of the schoolage (3 and under 13), ns defined bv the filocn 
tion Act, reaa of bojs 2 fisj.tist. of gals 2,Sr6,670, aggrecatao 6 StJ ^r 
nearly one fourth of thepopiation o o,o<4 dOl, or 

ror,™? “’'lueh theEIementarr Edncnlion Act of J670 

mto operation and before compulsory education had become a srstem— 
scho^ m average attendance was 1,231 43i, or about mie- 
of the number whidi ought to hare been at schoo! .V Traci raj 4 
^ales, with an estimated popnlatiou of more than twentv ^ 

India, omitUng mfante aW girls, wo have talen^ne m 

tion of children of a school age to the populaUon The actual attSSS 
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in tbo (Icpartmonfil schools of the Punjdb is less than one in a hundred of {ho 
male population onl 7 

Iho census returns of ISSlshoTT that in the three great religious tnbes o>mp« of ei. 
of the Punjdb the proportion of edeuated persons is very unequal Among 
Hindus m Pntish territory, one m 23 can read and write , among Sith® oiiem-.dM*abio “r^d 
m 31 and among Hu'almdns, one m 108 The two last sections include a *“•* 
majority of the agricultural classes and among the ITussalmdns especially 
three arc comparatircly few persona to whom education is ameansof lirehhood 

In the schools of the Department there is one Hindu for 103 of the popu 
latiOQ, one Sikh for IIC and one Muhammadan for 250 


OHAPTHU XVI 
Indiffenous Sciooh 

The term ‘ indigenous ’ lias generally been used m educational reports to Oefin t on of 
denote the system of religious and secular education which has existed from 
time immemorial and surnres sido by side with the expensive and higldy 
organised Departments of Ptihlio Instruction introduced by the English Govern 
ment In recent times it has not been unusual for m ligenous schools to use 
the books of the Department or even to teach a little Dughsh without losmg j 

their essential characteristics But wo do not include among the indigenois 
schools those which are mere offshoots of Government schools, although they 
ho maintained hv private persons 

In a general way it is not dilEcult foascertain the extent and character 
of indigenous instruction though on account of the undefined and fluctuating 
condition of the schoob it is almost impossible to gauge it by statistics In any 
estimate of the raluo of indigenous methods the distinction between home 
education and school education must not be lost sigbt of The first objection 
to the indig« noos method in the eyes of a European critic is the disre^rd of 
any attempt to tram the reasoning powera of the scholar and the limit of the 
tcachorb aim to seaitring a certain degree of mechanical precision from his 
pupil at least lo the earlier stages of education In Europe we have found 
uut a better way, but it is only a few years since auDton boy used to learn 
the rudiments of Latin from a grammar written in tlio same language and 
whatever may be the inferiority of a system which was once umversal and still 
pn.vaib m the unimproved East, it must be admitted that it is quite capable of 
making scholars In Europe now and of late years, we try to teach a boy 
something worth knowing for its own sake In an Oneutal school heisdrillcd 
in exercises which will hereafter render the acquisition ol knowledge easy to 
him and for the present little care is taken tJiat he should understand what 
he reads or writes or learns by heart And this was the method wh ch made 
the great scUo'lars ol Greece auti Iiome and ol "Europe un'tfi wffnm our own 
generation Jhe advantage is by no means entirely in favour of the modem 
plan and it is generally allowed that however narrow and one sided may be 
the education of a man who has been brought up in the old fashioned way he 
IS a better scholar and writes a better hand than one who has undergone a 
more liberal course of training m a Qovomment school 

The difficulty of obtaining trustworthy statistics of the indigenous schools ® 
is noticed in every report and is attributed to two causes — the insufficiency of u,d geDsu ichoet* 
the native agency employed in coUeetmg the stalistns and the precorioiig and 
fluctuating chairacter of the schools themselves Before the cess schoob were 
made over to the management of district officers the registration of ind genous 
schools was naturally effected through the deputy inspectors with the help 
of the village school teachers Afterwards the census was taken by the 
tehsildars clnprdsis At a later period when schools were better organised 
nnd village school teachers more under control a suitable agency might have 
been found m the departmental officials and in some ci^es they were employed 
for this purpose with advantage The objcetMxn to making use of their ser 
Tices was the loss of time wl ich they would have to meur in travellmg On 
the o her hand the ignorance of the chaptdsia incapacitated them from checking 
the returns wluch the people chose to give and which were sometimes purposely 
falsified from fear of a new tax or some other prejudice 

But the business does not seem to have been taken m hand with much 

Patijib 8 
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earnestness, l)ccnx^'c comparatucly few of tlic scUonls xrcfe llioujlit to Jh? of a 
pciinancnl diancter. ...... , , , 

The Arabic and SiusVrU •cho'iU were atlcmled hr jtinennt sttnlonfs. who 
bezired their bread from {>hec to place, ond packed up their book* and walked 
a«wrf! soon as the charitable imblic were tired of seoln:? the nme face*, or 

they liad finished the particular tn-ali'C in which their master for the time 
being avas supposcti to cicel Then if a competent judire bad an indigenous 
school before him, it would lie no can- task to cWs«ify jt. Tliere might be 
20 little bora all reading tlio KoHn by role, of wbomlS would nertr get 
beyond the brst few pages, while fite would take up Persian a* well during the 
interraU between tbc two Imrcsl*. Tlie «um total of {ndigcnoii* learning is ,n . 
respectable amount, but U cannot, easily t»e measured in the growth. Aswa* 

- often remarked in the report*, an cili«e.ationa1 censm of tlie t>*op!e would be far 
more valuable than one of Iho school* in which some of the educated ebsv** 
were taught, 

,.f The diiTercnl classes of indigenou* school* are frequently clf-icrilxd in the 
education reports. "lYe shall follow ben? in tbc main the account given in 
Colonel ilolrojd’s special report upon I'tiinary education drawn up for the 
Government of India in 16SI. 

L la 1878-71), the last year for which irtum-s bare l>een fumisbril, of 53,020 

scholars in indigenous schools, nearly 32.000 Wire saM to !« b-arnieg Arabic. 
As has been already ciplaincd. most of tbo^e merely reail the Kordn uitboiit 
understanding the meaning. Something more b learnt by those svlio are 
destined to Iwcome parish priests, and there are itinerant student* who go 
where they can bog their living, and somcliints acquire a rrepcctable amount 
of scholarship. 

>u. Aliout onC'Sercoth of the total number of Ixiys were learning Persian. 

The Persian schools are genenlly under iIu}Lammad.an teachers, and arc 
attached to mosques; bat sometimes a rallse gentleman has a tutor for Jib 
own sous, and admits tbc sons of bb dependents aud neighbours to WncHtby 
tbo lessons. 

The system of instruction pursued in an indigenous Persian school b 
utacti<aiUy eCTveient, though not such as aoiild be approved in modem Puropc. 
LitUe boys read certain Pcrvian books at first by rofe, and afternarda with 
a btcral translation. Eiptan.ntlon is not regularly given at any stage, but 
nevertheless tlie student who attends the best of the^ schools for a suDlcicnt 
time may obtain a considerable knowledge of Pcrsianlitonlure. In calignphy 
and ftccuiate scholarship bo usually excels those who have gone 'through the 
more comprehcosive cour«c of instruction followed in Govcmmrnt schools 
The Persian scliool or mnllnb prepares tbc scholar for oITicbl work, 

kWI Tljero is another kind of iodigenons secular school — the patriiila — inwhich 

Wio thaiiten of \.W \w.^ng classw learn Indian Iniar aecounts. in llicsc 
schools they tracb an elaborate multiplication table, in which fraetiomal numlcrs 
are inclnded, and also the prices of given qu-antitie* of goods This miiUiTilIca- 
tion table b applied to a kind of Pmctice called PAa«df«if, vrlueb is similar m 
its method to the mental arithmetic of European schools Tlie course also 
includes writing out bDK and sometimes htoidU and book-keeping, though 
these last ate generally reserved for the apprenticeship of the shop. 

It ha* been said nlreadj tlul the patstiSla of the Punjab b, on flie whole, 
mneh the same thing as the patshAla of Uengal, but there is one important 
difference. The Bengal patsMla takes its pupils in the right direction, and the 
course prescribed by tbe Government is the sequel of wluaflias gone Wore. 

In the Punjab, tbe commercial running hand has little or'notliin'’ in com- 
mon with Jvdgan or Gurmukhi, which are used in manucenpt bookstand are 
equally suitable for printing. The Pdndlias have often no literary knowled're 
except the elements of the system which they teach , and acconUn'-ly when 
their schools are taken oxer by the Government, it is usual to trive tliem new 
teacbeis and new subjects of study after completion of the indigenous course 
In tbe Persian nuritafr, Hindus aro found in large numbers and in the 
^tshala the Pdn^ » oftra a Alussalmdn whose ancestors may have been 
Hindu ttachera Offimlhosi^s isconducted through tbe medium of Persian 
or Urdufwhicb mifshteraryformisa variety of Persian), hut commercial 
business retains the Indian system, and Hussalmdn traders naturally foUow the 
customs of the country. >. * ^ 



langoage and subjects, the indi sanakr t Mhooi. 
gcnous Sansknt schools very much resemble the Arabic schools Ihe old 
pandit takes the. place of the old maulvi, and the chela the place of the 
/aOO iOn, most of the elder scholars in a Sanskrit school arc studying for the 
priestly olTicc, and several of them beg their bread from place to place where 
the kmd of instruction they seek IS to ho had 

As TJrdii IS read in the niaKlabt so nindi is read in the Sanskrit school It ^»ear #nd 
anp^rs that the returns take no accont of Gunnitkhi, although amonc^ the ‘ehooi* 

others Tvho follow the Sekh religion, boys and girls in great numbers 
read tbo Graiilh, and learn to read and write Gnrmukht on writing boards 
Although no statistics of indigenous schools could be obtained of later 
date than 1878 70, Colonel Ilolroyd m 1881, caused to be prepared for his 
report a statement of the indigenous schools in Lahore and Delhi 

At Delhi there is a Kordn school m every mosque four of which deserve 
notice In two of these, boys and young men study all the branches of an 
Arabic and Persian education according to indigenous methods, together with a 
little Urdu and antlimctic m imitation of (tovemment schools ihe other 
two schools aro for adult students of Arabic 

At Lilioro there aro seven indigenous schools, containing 215 scholars in lud genom «cbooi» 
wliieli English is studied They meet the wants of those parents who cannot t«bore 
afford to pay tbo fees m the Government school, and do not wish to join the 
mission school 

There aro 63 taosquo schools of which 39 are for reading the Kordn only, 
and the rest for Persian and Urdu There arc four schools with 192 pupils 
for teachm" bazar accounts, four schools in which Giirmukhi only is taught, 

20 schools for Sanskrit and instruction in the Hindu religion, and three or four 
schools for Hindu incdicmo, astrology and fortune telhng 

Slauy of the Persian schools and a laige proportion of those m which 
bazar accounts aro taught have been absorbs m the Government system 
The teacher of the Persian school generally became tho bead teacher of a 
Qoverment school hut ftio patshdlas were usually affiliated to -some Govern 
ment school, and the pupils, after completing tho mercantile course of instruc- 
tion, would either leave altogether, or join the classes in which Urdu and Persian 
aro taught All, or nearly all, the best indigenous schools excepting those of 
a purely religious character, have become Government schools, because the 
teachers prefer the security of Government service to dependence upon the 
good Will of their neighbours 

The mode in which teachers of indigenous schools are paid was described ?««• #a<j other 
in our account of tho organisation of Ihe Department In religious schools no T^’^^ooue"’”* 
fees aro charged though the teacher hves upon charitable offenngs, which » hooi» 
answer the same purpose In country schools the usual fee is two annas a 
month besides presents inkind, but m such towns as Delhi a substantial fee 
IS often paid in proportion to the parents’ means 

Tlie possibility of improving mdigenous education by mspoction and puniforimproT nj 
grants in aid IS o question which will call for careful investigation by the 
Commission The first attempts to establish a system of education for the ^ 
masses both in the North TTestem Provinces and m tho Punjab, were made 
upon the indigenous schools , and these attempts after a time were abandoned 
in favour of employing teachers as pubhc servants Whether the experiment 
deserved a longer trial may he now worth further consideration but the system 
which was finally adopted is approved m the Court of Director s Education 
letter No 23, dated 27th May 1856 , , , 

Wo quote from paragraph 39 —"The plan of Mr Thomason incduded 
both the supervision and tho improvement of fho indigenous vernacular 
schools These schools have not hitherto shown signs of much improvement 
under this arrangement and are m course of supewession m tbo natural 
order of things o^g to the preference shown by the Native commumty for 
the lialkahandi schools ’ , ^ * f tv 

The letter quoted was addressed to the Governmrat of the North West^ 

Provmces but it was no doubt a sufficient nuthonty for the P.mjdb 
ment which in the infancy of the Department, closely foUowed tho example 

of the North Western Provinces • . « xi, tj ,ni, nff»TnT,+ a * 

An'ain from 1865 to 1869. the Government of the Punjab attempted to 
raJpltS So yillage scLool sjalom by adms “tools which 



uiisM accejit aid on easy conditions, nnd tlio cironmcnt cicitcd 0 

jnlcrosl. allliougli it nny loioliccn nttcmptidon too sniallo scale, and witlioilt 

any cncottnging Tlio indigenous l™licra woidd 

notn-oAIortlioGoccramnit. unless tlicy ncro nioiniscd llie toll odrantams 
ot belonging to Ibo cslaMislimcnl Und tticro been no Oorctnment scliools 
in tlicir ncigUlioiirliood, they might hare been content with n grant in nia, 
i)ut they negotiated ^rith tho mspi-clors ontlic jirmcii Icot a faircHy s wages lor 
a fair tUy s worV Similar atlcmpls hnso subsequently bccniinile on n smaller 

ecalc but gcacrally with the result that the aided school remains unimprorctl, 

or that the teacher is discontented until he becomes a Government sonant 


onAPTEii \vn 

Primary Intlrucltott rccogntsed by the Department 

The primary schools of Iho Dc|>artmcnt alTonl n course of instruction 
extending over five years, and terminating with an examination called tlio upper 
primary examination In some other provinces tho elementary classes in a 
middle or high school ore included under seconlary cduc.ation on tho ground 
that they ate preparatory to a course of instruction of tho higher sort, nnd 
differ m cbaractcT from those schools which nro intended for tho working 
classes just as the lower forms innn English public school cannot bo classified 
nikh the Board schools and other schools under the Education Department 
But in tho Punjdb, emco the introduction of a uniform clasuflcation i>y 
order o£ the Qovernraent of India in 1870, tho principle of dividing schools 
80 os to correspond to tho stages ot education has been definitely ndoplcd, nnd 
the lower departments of middlo and high ecliools ore treated ns sepamto 
primary echools Iho majonty of primary ecbools nro purely vernaeulcfc 
achools la tho villages and smaller towns Iheso usuall) have Ibo five classes 
of a primary school complete, tho lowest class is tho first nnd the lushest the 
fifth each class camprtsmg one year's study But m the towns tlicro nro 
braaoU schools attached to English schools, in which insttuction is given m 
the Ternaeular only up to the loivcr primary examination Dus examination 
is held upon the completion of tho course of study prescribed for tho third 
class Buoh branches aro treated as EogUsU schools m the returns hccatisc 
they ate regarded not at separate schools but os the lower divisions of rnglisU 
primary schools At least such has been tho classification hitherto, though 
it IS not without inconvenience 

^ Schools aro classified as GoTcmmcnt schools aided schools and unaidwl 

schools Government schools nro schools under tl o direct management of 
QoveriMcnt or of officers or committees on behalf of Government, wherein 
staff of teachers is appomted and dismissed by Govcromcat, or by such 
omcera or committees 

schools not coming under this definition aro cla'iscd ns aided ox un- 
aided according as they do or do not receive grants from Government. But 
sevcTal schools nmv classed as Government schools are partly supported by 
an allowance from provincial services drawn under the rules for grants m aid 
No account is taken in the statistical rotuma of schools not under tegular 
inspection In the Punjlb there ate no unaided schools winch submit to 
ny a ar mstoction aid hatjU, an, eiccptiiig tbo mdigcaoM scbools— which 
might be included in this class 

' Female education will bo deidt vrilh m a separate chanter 

laa English and 1 322 vernacular Government schools the former includmc 
fte vernacular feeders of secondary schools m which EnVsh Ts taS^ S 8J 
English and 33 vernacular aided schools which with a f 

the management of Christian tn saons and siy schools for under 

«!». The greed tetal oS eehobir. the S of thtsutterSaT'S- 

Itt Engl eb eel ools ’ 

Vernacular echools *3 010 

Of these 7 607 in English schools for NativcB were studyine En-hs^ R 7 m n 

classical language andaUthe vest a vernacular language ^ S English 8 7G1 a 
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‘In vernacular schools 19,672 were stndying a classical language, and all a Subjectiofstody 
vernacular language The “classical language’ is m nearly every case Persian, 
though in a very few schools, such as the Anglo Arabic and Anglo Sanskrit 
schools at Delhi, Arabic and Sanskrit are studied as well English is taught 
only m tho upper division of pnmaiy schools, and although the elements of 
Persian are taught in the lower primary school, the boys returned as studying 
a clasMcal language are those of theupperpnmaryschool whoread the Qulistan 
and Sosldn The vernacular language is generally Urdu, which can hardly be 
acquired without some knowledge of Persian Hmdi, in the Deva Ndgan 
character, is the medium of instruction in a few primary schools in the 
districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra, and m the neighbourhood of Delhi , while 
in the Eastern Punj'lh especially, the lowest class often contains a division 
of boys studymg bazar accounts according to the mdigenous method The 
vernacular adopted and encouraged by Government is Urdu The persons 
who make use of Government and mission schools for the most part require 
instruction in Urdu, because it is the hnffiia franca of official business and 
general correspondence , and consequently other systems at present hold a very 
subordmate place m the scheme of studies of these schools 

The foUmving is an abstract of the scheme of studies in Government 'neichem* of 
schools Aided schools follow a similar course, though they generally use p 

other text-books, both Enghsh and vernacular — 


rmsT CLASS 

Urdu Reading —Urdu ka Qaida, au Urdu pnmer 
TVntmg letters and figures. 

SECOND CLASS 

Urdu Readin"— First and Second Urdu Readere, containing graphic de 
scriptions of every day life and of famihar tre«, ammab, Ac, copies, the 
multiplication table, and four simple rules of arithmetic 
THIRD CLASS 

■Ordu todma — The Refers, oontaimigmore ad 

schools Tor Hmdi schools and tor the wahdiam, or commercml classes 
Shed to Urdu or Hindi pnmary schools, special schemes hare been intro- 
S tentatYrdy hnf are not m general use It .» now proposed to transcribe 

Mte ttf^oSldrfioTYt the°threfyrar-s i^ursetbe scholars are reqnircd to 
nass the lower primary school examination This consists of reading at si^ht 
with facility a modera'tely easy hooi in a yemacular language, writing to dio- 
WIUI taouity a mo^ j the tour rules of arithmetic, simple and compound 
tation from the same j a hoy is promoted mto the upper primary 

schdof whSeo&ams “se, 'the Tomth” and tho fifth The course of 
study is as follows- OLASS 

TheEnglwh Primer in Enghsh schools, and in yemaeular schools, ele 

ments of mensuration insfonr 

Urdu Reading -Stones from 
Persian —Selections from the Guluian 

Grammar and translation 
India and the Punjib CEASS 

Enghsh Pirst Reader, or for rernaenlar schools only, mensuration Urdu 
and Persian Sele^ions A_,r,s]rvti(m 

Grammar— Parsing an rule-of tlircc sqanre measure, mterest 

Arithmetic — >t,„ eouutiioa ot the world, with their capitals and 

ehieYnSS&^cTa^ d rcris- “ 
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Tbw completes the course of instruction in R pnmnrr scliool 

C-mdidates Cot tlic upiicr pnniarr stliool tnmnntiim , 

hcllitj and civlain a pMsago m ll.c yrinculnr from 
orfnnry dilTnulty or n<i»ai«iier. to read and oiiihm am of tlmdasjtols 
Blnijcd ilimng lUo ptccoding jrar, and oiiaircr qiii slum! .Tigna inar . <» "' 

from dictation , to rTOik turns m tin. rules of nrillimi-tic iirt-cribul 

Bctiools, and gencnlly, to liave a knowlcd^ of tlio subjects, os mil as of luc 

test books in the scheme , .1 

Undor the orders of the GoTcramentof Indm, text book comnutteos nave 
from time to time rcxicvicd the echool t»ooks presenbed for the scliools under 
the control of the Bepattment, and moat of the books in use base bw n com- 
piled under the direction of tlicso committees, trUilo otlicrs arc m course ol 

resent klanuals of Gcognphy lens o much to be dcsirwl History, m 
pnmary schools, is taught only m the form of stones Tiie Renders contain 
lessons on the animal, -vegclnble, nnd mineral kingdoms, on air and nrntor, on 
natural phenomena, the laws of health, historical nnd dcscnptiic skctcUes 
Every opportunity is taken to inculcate right principles nnd natural religion, 
though direct teaching of this kind has not been nttcniptci! 

School libranM for primary schools can hardly he said to exist, and the 
apparatus is of the simplest kind In \ilhges the school hon<iC! usually consists 
of a long building with a Tcrandah, nnd n chamber at one end for tivo school 
master s residence or for keeping maps and hooks belonging to tl e schools 
Ihc boys sit on the floor, on matting or carpet ranged along cilber wall, in tbtir 
ebsses The teachers also sit on the ground, though usually on cushions 
Each boy, besides Ins books which ho purchases for himself, has n boaril on 
which he wntes n itli a retd pen, and an English slate A bhek l>oard is found 
in all the better schools, and a table and chair for tho use of insiiccting officers 
In Engliisb schools the boys generally sit on benches, even m the lower 
nrimary deratlmenl This is partly a matter of custom, but desks and 
beaches nro thought to be as necessary for writing English as a sent on the 
ground for Persian 

The first village school houses were usually built of the same matcnnl as 
the mud and thatch houses of llic peasants, and cost about RlOtt each In 
recent tunes it has been the fashion to build iuoto expensively, and n primary 
school IS often a masonry building costing R 1 000 or moro If the school 
is Urge, instead of an oblong tiie building assumes the form of n ouadranglc 
with long rooms and veraudaUs on three sides, and two small rooms divided by 
au entrance on the fourth 

For district and mission schools tUero is no particular plan, hut the hmld- 
lug usually contains one large room and several class rooms live younger hoys 
often have to sit m verandahs, but nlicnevcr tUo accommoilation becomes 
insufficient, provision IS made as far ns possible from local funds On the 
nliole school houses are suitable and though some of them are badly construct 
eel they are usually somewhat expeosire for tho class of persons who use them 

In a country where doors and windows arc habitually kept opcn.vcnlilation 
18 of less importance but inconvenience from ram, cold and heat, is felt mote or 
less almost everywhere 

The circuinstances differ so much that it is impossible to give anr general 
descnptioa II a perhaps sufficient to say that tho attention of officers Is 
directed to the question of school accommodation incessantlv. 

S thought ncccBsary in ti shop 

In Englisli schools tho ilual desks 
toed ImtS fl, * '“'■'Jtn England hare been 

tad^Ld their ensles. 

or. m case o! absence the reason, 
theSmoS Sometimes under 

It -‘her omecr.Iurtber partienhrs ore giren 
ance and to ensure far the registers of attend 

ease of superior sehwir genuine In the 

desiiv^d 1b viflage schoolfth^is much “ tnistwortUy as could be 
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Teachers, from indolence, 'mil mite up their registers once m three or four 
days, Or lE they are tbomselres absent without leave, or if the scholars are all 
at irorb m the baivest, they will mihe up a fictitious statement of attendance 
rather than rish the displeasuie of their superiors Still the registers, oa tlis 
ivhole, give a fair representation of the attendance of village schools A blank 
fo^ra of the register m use in vernacular schools is given below — ■ 
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Trun o? Kboots 
for loichereof 
ptimarj »chot>K 


there arc four grades, ■mth salanes of RIO, 12, 15, and 20 Tor assistant 
teachers there are three grades, mth salaries of RO, 8, and 10 Tor men of 
ahilUv there is a prospect of promotion to vernacular middle schools on «alanes 
of R20, 2o, SO, and 40 The assistants m middle schools receive R6, 10, 
12, and lo The teachers of vernacular schools are paid from local fund>, 
and are not entitled to pensions Successful teachers of vernacular schools are 
sometimes selected for employment as Oriental teachers m distnct schools, 
svhen ther are ehgihle for stilUiighcr salines, and become cntitloil to pensions 
rhe Oriental teachers in Government English pnmary <icliools receive on an 
average higher ^abnes than teachers m village schools a hey are for tlio most 
pMt paid from loral funds and foes, though some arc borne on tlic regular 
Mjonty of Tcraatukr tochers « ere men 
^ho had hept md.senc.ns schools Thc.r salancs at first were only Its 5 per 
3s S'-Prlementcd hy pnvalo contributions of ranJus 

SlsoUheSepartmen'T''”''" “> edneated .n the 

Eitnated'^t tochers 

situatM at ^elhi, Lahore, and Rawalpindi The students arc almost all 
stipendiaries from the dislnels As a gcneml mlc, they nrc rcouirjd to ris 
the middle school maimnatiiin m the vernacular heforo they^nler hufm 

KrTr^Jv “‘ddle school eiammafion receive a vear’s tramiD"- 

aSe IsISthli Ind ™ma^SlI 

has not hitherto iJen tur^S to r^nclTa St * 

onhr Ed?caho^loeTelfafjSS'Sh“'“ 

employment m mi s on s'ST;/ el 1 ‘”*“‘'4^ *° P”'!’™ ‘eaehers for 
Goveiment trance s“ho^lstoJ\-^,,'!''r‘''"> , r™’^=ioi> ■> made in the 
the roUs of the aidel IraSm- ““m'l'' “n 
are all sufficientlv instruetwl In future, when the«e students 

the atmual outtiin should 

supply the vacancies which sufficient to 

number of teachers in Govenunent schools At prc«ent the 

IS about 2 500 In Goremmenl schools, English and vemacubr, 

nig to Colonel Holroyd’s “port wera m 16S1, accord 

ficates Of these cerhacateo whomdoO hold ccrti- 

and _81 for primary schoob ' Tli^ nn ^ folders to teach m middle schooL 
^hom l-’O ield eSheSS-M of ff, teachers was 767. of 

primary school class A^u«* unbaini ® G4 of the 

the Punjab Emrcrsitv entrance ?“.? '‘7 had passed 

^mation A few others have passed tli« middle school es- 

Weraity College in OnentallSSnJr?T^'‘^ esammations of the Punjab 
TOlar high schools In aided schTOls '’th» n studied in Government vema 
ne x^on for this is that the Christian trained teachers is small 

rates and o”ses *' mal,lnl,o?^°““'”f Pt'^iT schools 
«oliools „m™l Psexpmditnre upon tb3. to™ 

E»S«I. aK "''5’^^'' “Jtlra'IhodvoS!?!,”:! departments of English 
raoSt skoot >™“'r2ihklsk™'k^^ *'>» boys are leaiSing 

the others Thpv ^ belong to a special class snO ®*P®nsiTe than Govern 
the Baptist Misskn m vLlh “ * j"' “bools for loir^astiHih"!? ’"th 

■n.e Percentasetf?JS£““ "“SbWhood ^7 

«h tint Of Wo.her"~"P«" Pnraary edneation is lo. oompamd 
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Fff* 10 pnmirj 


H»» fn* art err* 


SeboUnI In n, 
iTimaiT kWI* 


• amount of ^es collected in Government Bngllsli primary selioola 
during 18S1-S2 nas SSla007, or rather more than a. fourth of the whole 
expenditure In Government vermicular schools it was only E16 202. or 
between 6 and 6 per cent, of the cost. 

In ^strict schools the boys are divided into six grades, according to the 
Ktimated mcome of th«r parents.^ The lowest grade is for incomes below 
E.5 per mensem ; the highest grade for incomes above E200 per mensem. 
No strict enquiry IS mde mto the means of parents, and as a matter of fact 
most boys pay^ the lowest rates. The minimum fee in the two lowest classes 
U tliD masimum fee in lie same 

dasses tmelve anims. No lay who Icams English pap less than sii annas. The 
^nm^feein the lugh school is B5. Eo eiemptions are allow™ by the 
f«s of p™r'h^s!‘*“^ committees sometimes provide a smaU sum for paytog the 

. lo yeraacular schools the rate varies in different localities The son. of 

=iist^icrar‘'et^^^^^ 

lioaal aSjr each p^mStoa ‘'■'i oimfe, an addi- 

aggregate amount of to cIms has been imposed, and the 

the success of this attempt to make increased. Opimons differ as to 

Many boys are keot aww ^ o'™ odneatioa. 

defleiencies oat of tLir owl'pockels. ** teachers have to make np 

tnads are ore£M°t*Go4mnOTrto 

of cxpcaditnro published with The 8“™™* 

moat, the amount of fees is “Pert “f U>o Education Bepart- 

and. an e,uivaUat deScUon T^do fiS^ ?* •‘Evpendilnrefrom Aes," 

services. A sufficient increase in th. ittstiiirsements from provincial 

Scaerally considered a S^toi^soTy”* to any Mhool is 

oipcaditure,lmtmll.eSe™'“f.1r“* ““ to the' budget of 

In the primary deSenSuw!.? 1°'®'!' “® tocome. 

case snpported from lowl funds together “f® to nearly every 

me'nt '“S. from r.hfcK jTpTSif SeTpS 

to oaffiKr'aUoTmmS'from CommUsioners, the fees form a credit 

Pf i mto the local IreaTirahv?? ?™;'’P'^ f®”''®- The fees are 
o_ collection ; but sometimes the teachpr^in ^ J®®®t‘®rs, who are responsible for 
which IS thm dedacted finm hi. saS?" r®P“rto Hie amount eoUected, 

tlllJ ’?•“ 'rcnmcular middle caamination and continue 

Colonel ?o'‘™'s- hot thclmoIinUsTm* n“° scholarships was 

school, noii'wL P™ “ IhhO«. it apneaS « 'r *■ Ucutenimt- 

pahties. rcoeivcd from district^^undj’^ 4d” m primary 

In rnghsh nrimiFT. r «16G from munici- 

s'Th c‘th“ “’'“’-'"p® f"“ 

*heTcrnacuVnna"'?’„'?a romplel* the inner ®cliolan,h,‘p, were 
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of scliLols, m the course of tlieirtoQr,(ol)ovsm vcrmcular schools They also 
award pnics m district schools on i seilc prcscnl «I b> the Director 

The distribution of pnzo.hoohs is an Dnglisli custom, and, in the absence 
of a Tcmacuhr htenture, it is difHcuU to reproduce it successfully m India 
Atkscs, dictionaries and boohs useful for atudr are valued by tho hoys but 
tlioj cannot read English hooks for pleasnro, and hare little notion of readme 
anj thing except m tho way of work ® 

Formerly, Deputy Commissioners werem the habit of holding educational 
durl an The custom was popular, but the expense sras considerable, and the 
advantage doubtful 

It is often Mid (and the opinion has licen recorded in evidence before flic o ntni rram b. 
Commission) that there is at present no primary education at all m the Punjab 
Tint IS to say, tbo pnmair schools are not attended b) the masses in order to 
obtain an cilucation suitable for peasants and arftzans hut by those svho have 
some hope of getting their living by tho pen In fact, the boys who attend 
the schools of tho Department belong to a kind of educated class such as 
existed in Europe in the middle ages , while tho masses neither have nor desire 
instruction of a litcrarv kind TIio lower departments of middle and high 
schools, though classified as separate primary schools, are also preparatory 
schools for soeondarj instruction Tho studios of tho upper pninary schools, 
too, are aliove the standard of education among persons who do not belong to 
tho professional classes 

In the lower primary school lliorc must be many who attend for the sake 
of a little general education without any thought of leaving their father’s 
business , hut on the whole the scliemo of education is suited to the wants of a 
limited class and would not he likely m any case to satisfy the people at large 

Tlio cess of one per cent on the land icrenuo has always been considered The edacii anM «u 
tho proper fund for tho maintenance of primary schools m villages Since 
1870 this cess has hcco mcr^d in ttic district fund and no separate account 
IS kept of the expenditure, ttiough it is understood tliat at least an equivalent 
sum should be expended upon village schools Tho Accountant General has 
supplied the follow^g statement of the income from tho cess for four years 

It 

IMS 79 2 28 427 

1&7'1‘‘0 2 80 786 

1S80 81 2 84 8(i8 

18S1 82 2 87 880 

Schools m municipalities arc partly mnmtaincd from municipal funds but 
the district fund is considered fairly chargeable in proportion ns these schools 
are attended hy the ogncultuml class 

Tlie expenditure from tho distnct fund upon primary vernacular schools 
in 2S$1 82 TTW 11232 80}, not incJodin^r the coat oS mspccUoa and other 
charges, which have always been reckoned ns properly dehitablc to the cess— 

(■See Court of Directors’ Education letter No 26, dated 8th May 1666) These 
schools are designed especially for children of tho agncultural class, hut they 
are attended equally uy Brdlimans, Danyas and Ebatris who have a greater 
aptitude for learning, and arc gcncrilly found at tho head of tho classes 
Many of them arc sons of tho capitalists who have got possession of the land 
and claim a ngl t to free education as payers of the cess In an agncultural 
country it is not easy to maintain that any mdnstiy is unconnected with the 
land , but the primary intention of Government m teking the cess was undoubt 
cdly to provide scaling for the peasants who till tie soil rather than the 
bankers and nrtizans who minister to their necessities T1 e practical difficulty 
m making these classes pay a fair share of the cost of education given in village 
schools has Ixien tlio impossibility of collecting more than a very madequate sum 
in school fees and the very senaiis objections which lie against any house tax 
or poll lax In many districts too it 1 as been found almost impossible to 
spend tho w hole of tho funds available for education to any good purpose, owing 
to the absence of any desire for education ^ext to the meanest castes which 
cannot mix socially with tho more respectable sort none are less wiUmg to 
sacnf cs their time upon education than the agncultural class 

Vanous methods have recently been proposed for extendmg primary educa Mstbodsp oposed 
tion to the masses in the Pumdb According to one plan, it it assumed that the p” mL/edafst on 

tba Punjib 
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T,re>ent svstem is rood so far as it goes, but that it should he rapplemenlf^ hr 

I houseSs on thf non agncuUnral tees It “ f 

should he compulsory at present Compulsory attendance for 

an enormous multiplication of existing -iMncies srhich it 

template senously , but the number of scbwls might perhaps 

in afew selected distncts they would probably he filled u-ith scholar 

Many -witnesses advocate the aiding of indigenous schools as tho 

of hnnsing education to the masses InthePunjdb, the number of indigeno^ 
schools IS not large, and attempts to aid them hare 'hitherto nob prored success 
ful It may be doubted trhether the example of Bengal can be taKen as a 
precedent hut the Education I)ep3rtm‘*nt would gladly welcome any pmetical 
scheme which may be recommended by those who think that the mamr has 
nerer before been taken up m earnest, and the Director of PubUc Instruction 
has already giren his opinion in favour of a system of payment by rcsuUs 
oo One advantage of aiajngmdigeaousschools,insteadoE mamtammg Govern 
ment schools, is found m the opportunity thus afforded of meetmg tho natural 
wish of the people to have their children instructed in religion It has been 
pointed out m evidence that, until lately, m Europe education was entirely 
m the hands of ecclesiasbcs, that the conditions are similar in India, and that 
a system of education divorced from religion can never have much hold upon 
the good will of the people. There is much truth in this, but, on the-othcr 
band the British Government cannot well interfere in matters of religion, and 
it may be wi’sci to sacnfice a pomt rather than to attempt to use a weapon 
winch may hurst in the hand The attitude of religious neutrabty, which is 
maintained by the English m India, is as prudent as it i$ acceptable to the 
people 

Lastly, we come to the bunung question of the hour,— -the question of the 
dialect which should be used in primary schools 

It has heea decided by high authority that TTrdu, written in the Persian 
character, shall ho the oSlciaUjr recognised vernacular of tho Punub, and it i3 
^ useless to consider here any change in a pohey which has repeatedly been, affirm- 
ed For the Education Commission the only question is, whethec the Hindi and 
Punjabi forms of colloquial speech should be recognised and encouraged m 
schools In schools for prls, JSagan and Gurmukhi are nearly always studied 
by Hmdus and SiUis lo eebooU for boys, there is very rarely any demand for 
either iSdgan or Gurmukhi, the demand is for Urdu and Persian,— that *s to 
say, an eifucafiou which qualifies for employment 

If a really popular education for the masses is possible, it would seem that 
instrnction shoTud he given m Nfigari between the Sutlej and the Jumna m 
Gurmukhi m Central Punjab, and in Pushtu and Biluchi on the North TTeat 
Esonlies 

If any desire for such education exists, or can ho created, it may be en 
couraged by grants-in aid , but the prejudices of the people have hitherto been 
against learmug the language which they apeak 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Secondary Tnalriiction 

Education Department consist of 
»choUrwhoKnSS tW^^5fi°’^"^'°S to the stage of education A 
vemaevdar may join an school exaounation in Engbsh or 

ar may join an XngUsb or vernacular middle whool m the first 
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or loH Cst class Special amogoments ate made for the few boys who, ha-roi.r 
passed through a primary or middle reroacular school, desire to commence 
the study of English TJiay usually 30m the fourth pnmary class of a district 
school or the corresponding class m an aided school the lowest in irhicb 
English IS taught, and being excused attendance when their class fellows are 
ttorkmgat the vernacular, male sucli progress m English that m a year or 
two they are able to take their proper place m tho middle school Such boys 
are usually older and more mtelhgent than the boys in the class which they 
30m in onler to learn English and the practical difficulty of getting them 
through, the early stages of lustmetion m English is not so great as might 
be supposed The great majority of scholars however who 30m a midde 
School continue their studies either in English or vernacular, as the case 
mav ho 

The high schools for males comprise— Uumb r of h ?h 

10 Government English schools . 

11 Aided English scl ools tu "s 

1 Government vernacular school 

1 .tVided vernacular school 


The district schools at Lahore Amntsar and Eelbi have a stronger staff 
of teachers than elsewhere There are also mission schools which teach up to 
the entrance examination m these cities 

The vernacular high school is one recently opened at Jalandhar ivlucli 
has no middle or primary department in connection with it It is intended 
for the benefit of hojs who have passed tie middle school exanimation In f he 
vernacular, and rccoivo scholarships to enable them to contmue tl eir studies 
for the vemacuUr esatmnatioa of the Pun)4b tToiversity College There 
are also vernacular classes in the high schools at Delhi and Liidlusoo hut 
these being in connection with EnglisU schools are not distinguished in the 
returns 

The hided vernacular school is the school department of the Onental 
College at Lahore Ilus is not strictly speaking an aided school although 
the lunjdb University College receives a grant of R21 000 per annum 
which IS thrown into the general fund 

In the 21 English high schools for Natives there were 453 students of 
whom 83o were in Government schools and 118 m aided schools Ihe high 
vernacular school contained 32 scholars The Oriental school of the Pun3ab 
Umversity College had 100 on the rolls 

Tho middle schools consist of— Wu 

63 Government English schools 

126 Government vernacular schools ti 

22 Aided English schools 

There are besides two middle English schools for girls of which one is for 
Europeans and tho other for Natives The Government English schools ire 
the English schools at head quarters of districts and some others chiefly those 
mamtained by mumcipalities 

The Government vernacular schools are the superior vernacular schools 
under the management of Deputy Commissioners or distnct committees and 
municipalities 

The aided schools are mission schools and the Anglo Sansknt school at 
Delhi which is mamtamed hy v pnvate committee of native gentlemen 

In English middle schools foi natives there were 2 671 scholars of whom 
1 903 werc°in Government schools and 768 in aideil schools The 125 Gov 
emment vernacular schools contain 2 704 scJiolaw There are no aided vema 
cular middle schools "With a few exceptions all learn a classical larguagc 
that IS to say Persian hut in some schoofa Arabic and Sansknt are studied as 
optional subjects 

The following IS an abstract of the scheme of studies for secondary schools — ^ 
MIDDLE SODOOLS ’ 


First Cj*ass 
For i. gl sh Seloola onlj 

EnMish rending lesions translation transliteiation 
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For Vtmacalar SchooU only 

Eoc’d Book I, TodhunJers Jlensnratum tan laled into Urdu CUip- 

ters I ai d II 

Urdu letter writing 

For Fnglt»% end Vernacular Schooh 

Urdu D etation. ^ v -e> 

Persian Selections Arithmetic Gei^phj', Xurope 
History o£ India 

Opitonal Sibjeels 

Arabic San'^knt, or Elementary Phrsies 
Secomb Cliss 
For Engltsh Schools only 

English reading lessons , Moms s English Gramniar, Translation Ac 
For Vernacular Schools only 

Enel d Bools I and 11 with deductions 
Algebra to the end ot tractions 
Alensnration 

For English and F<?fnoe«lcr Schools 

Persian Selections 

Arithmetic rerisvon of the whole 

Geognphv Africa America and tension 

History of India 

Htdo. Dictation and Essays 

C^fioiial Subjects 

Arabic Sanshnt Pnmec on Physics 

Tbiei) Cxass 


Tor English Schools o ily 
Leth'bri3'’e*s Selections the easier portions 
Poetical Selections Homs’s Grammar &c 


For Vernacular Schools only 
Euclid first four bools with deduebens 
Algehra to end oi simple equations 

For English and Vernacular Schools 
Urdu Dictation and Essays 

For English and Vernacular Schools 
Persian S lections Eenshta. 

An far i SuhaiU. Abul Patl, Dewdn i Sadi Dewdn i IrnsUdt 
To lliunter s HensuratioQ Ciunuigliani’a Sanitarr Primer Blochman s 
Pirst Geognphr Lethbridge’s Easy Introdnctioa to the History of India is 
6tudi«?<l m tl e OTig nal in English schools , a Rirruiar aiurse m the Tcmacular is 
prescribed for renucular schoob 


CIpt o»ol Subjects 

Anbic Select ons Grammar Translation. 

SansKt t H to]ndesa find half Grammar Translation 
EnsltohKuLb xensiim of Pnmer on Physics, the English edition m 

HIGH. SCHOOIi 

rovnrn Ci^s. 


En**! «h Reid ng I^thbntges Selections 
Jlon !1 6 Grammar and Analysis 
Tramlalion 
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Pcrsiin Bools prescribed or recommended for Entrance Examination 
and rcvisjon of books preTiousJy read 
Arithmetic revision 
SUensuntion revision 

Algebra Xodhuntcr s Algebra for Indian Students Chapters I to XVIII 
Euclid Books I and II with deductions 
Geography Anderson** 

History as prescribed by the University 
Drawing free band, plans maps, &c 

Optional Sahjeett 

Arabic Beading Grammar IVanslation 
Sanskrit Beading Grammar translation 
Elementary Science Chemistry Primer 

Errrn Class 

English Beading Eefhbndgc 

Persian Beading revision 

Translations d«c 

Arithmetic revision 

ilonsnration revision 

Algebra Todhiinter’s Algebra continued 

Euclid Books III and l^ with deductions 

Geography revision of general Geography, selected Chapters of Blanford s 
Physical Geography 

History as prescribed by the University 
Drawing 

Optional Subjects 

Anbio Entrance Coarse 
Sanskrit Entrance Cour'e 

Kattiral Science revision of Physics and Chemistry Fnmcr 
SOHEilE OF STUDIES FOB VEBNACULAR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Foobtii Class 

Persian Books prescribed for the Hunshi Examination Punjdb Univer 
sity College 

History Collier’s History of England 

Urdu translation 

History of India Jjethbndge 

Geocraphy General and translation of Blanford’s Physical Geography 
Arabic or Sanskrit the standard js tbe same as that prescribed for the 
First \rts Examination of English students 

ilathemitics and Science subjects prescribed for the Entrance Examma 
tion of the Punjdb Umveisity College. 

Fitth Class 

Preparation for the Munslu Aim (Persian) and Entrance Examination of 
the Punjdb University College 

After tl e completion of the middle school couree a general examination 
IS held on the first Monday in April and following days called the m ddle 
school examination This examination is the test for admission to a high 
school It IS conducted by means of written papers and rirrf voce reading 

Candidates from English schools Lave to translate from English into 
Urdu and from Urdu into English There is also a paper on Grammar and 
marks are given for cahgrapLy 

Candidates from vernacular sel ools are examined m four books of Euchd 
and Algel ra ns far as simple equations 

All the candidates are examined m Persian Urdu Anfnmetic, Mensura 
tion Geo'^ropl y. History Saoiterj Primer 

Tl ere are also optional subjects — Arabic Sanskrit, and the Physics Pnmer, 
—of which one may be taken up 
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The dammation is conducted through the medium of Urdu, the recos 
nised Temseuhir of the Ponjdb 

Scholarships to a limited extent are awarded in order of ment to student^ 
of Engluh and Temncular GoTemmenl «chool, and are tenable m Un^ h or 
Temacnlar high schools In future, such scholarships uiU be open to students 
m aided schools. 

The numoer of candidates for the midde «chooI examination held in 
April 16®1 was 1 199, of whom 6«6 (or 87 3 per cent ) passed This examina- 
tion though given m Gener^ "Form 4 ‘having occurred m 15S1 S2, propedv 
belongs to the ofBeial rear endmg March 31st, TS^l In April there 
were \511 candidates of whom 70:s belonged to English schools, 693 to ver 
nacular schools and 109 were private students The private students had 
perhaps all attended a Government or aided school some tune pwnouslv Of 
the candidates 490 in English schools pa'-^ 52S in remacnlar schools, and 
4S private s+udent The proportion of parsed candidates was about 70 per 
cent 

The matnculaticm examinations, of which statutics are given, m Ger^ral 
Form 4 are those of the Punjab Umversitv College m Enchsh and vemacular 
and the Calcntta fJ niver'itr N me Government schools sent up 142 candidates, 
of whom 73 passed and 11 aided institutions 54 candidates of whom 27 
passed There were also candidates from normal schools which do not prepare 
spcciallv for the^ eiaminabons, candidates from schools m 2salive States, and 
pnrate students 

The percentage of passes was 67 m Government schc»l , and 4S S m 
aided schools for native* 


* The Delhi lugh scl ool enjovs the advantage of a good Iihnrv of standard 
Enclnh classical and Onental worls wluch was created for the use of the 
college This library is now open to the aided college recently established bv 
the Cambndge Mis jon- 

The libraries of district schools consist of bools of reference and others 
which have been sapphed at vanoos tunes under the Directors sanction A 
portion of the boolU are soda as have been purchased for the encouragement 
of author' and ate not specially cho'cn because of their fitness for a place m 
a school library In 1S77 the commiteec appointed to examine text boohs 
was also instructed to draw up a list of boohs which ought to be placed in 
eveiy Strict school librarr The IlI then prepared coasirts of English boohs, 
chiefly worhs of reference, and include* also the text boohs used in <chooL 
Onental literature was not considered and is verv poorly represented 

School hooks and dictionane* arc used bv the bervs and teachers There is 
verv little general reading Few bovs in a district school can read at sight 
standard English worhs but easv story books are 'Kimetimcs popular Oeca* 
sionallr a teacher has a taste for reading and uses the «chool librarv to good 
purpose The hbranes have accumulated in. a desultory manner, and Ibou^h 
lairly «upphed with booVs of reference, contain much that a unsmtahTe 
The annual budget provision for adding books to college and school hTiranes 
vs Ri400 High <chooU have been sujiphed with the apparatus nccessmy 
for teaching phv« cs and chemistry according to the science pnmeis There 
is a budget allowance of R** 500 for furmture m schools diicctlv under the 
control of thf* Department Some improved furniture has been introdceed of 
late rears but much of the old furmture is clamrv and unsuitable 

• There is no stindard plan for «econdarv school buildings 4n English 
school usually contains one large room and several classrooms The verna 
culat middle vilool often conwsts of oblong rooms fonmn" a Quadrangle 
In vernacular middle schools the bovs and teachers sit on the 'w^nd ib m 
pnmarv ^hw Is The apparatus is usaailv limited to maps and a black hoard- 

^ the (^ptcr on prunaiy education an account was girei of the normal 

which before the esmbhsluncnt of a trammg college prenared teachers 
for both middle and vernacular schools ™ 

, 1 . T’^'CcalralTrainiB-CoHese at lalore, tThicb has aot vet comnlcttd 
the s~OTai ttat at lU csBleace, is desisaad to tnun teachers lot eSS 
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schools, and for secondary vernaciilar schools The following description of 
the collego 13 taken from the first annual report of the principal 

The vemacuhr class was in full working order from January 1881 The 
number of students varied from 31 to 31 Of these four were teachers, and the 
rest, with one exception, were men who had passed the examination qualifying 
for charge of a primary school afterstudjmgin»the second year class of a 
normal school 

The English cla-^s should be composed of young men who have passed the 
BA or F A examinations of the C^cutta University, or the corresponding 
examinations of the Punjdh University College, and of promising young 
teachers of the district school estabhshment Dunng the first year there 
were five men in the English class who had passed the B A or high proficiency 
examination, four who had failed m these examinations , one who had passed 
and four who had failed in the FA or proficiency examination The number 
of teachers sent in for traming was 14, of whom six had passed the FA or 
proficiency examination, and seven the entrance only 

The vaned composition of the classes, especially the Enghsh class, would 
have made it impossible to have carried out a general scheme of studies 
Instniction was confined to the principles of teaching aud elementary science, 
so that men of very different attainments were able to follow the same course 
of lectures Still, the imperfect knowledge of mathematics possessed by 
some of the students stood in the way of their acquiring correct notions 
upon such a subject as astronomy The principles of teaemng were studied 
from Currie's valuable Manuals supplemented by the prmcipal s lectures, and 
science was taught from the science pnmers with frequent reference to more 
advanced text hooks The experiments were first performed ly the teacher 
and afterwards by the students 

The teaohmg of English to native students occupied a large share of atten* 
tiOD, especially translation and the connected subjects of adaptation, para- 
phrase and composition Every opportunity was taken to impress upon the 
students the importance of the teacher’s office, and to mamtain a high moral 
tone 

The chief defect m the first session of the training college was the want of 
a practising school, which, it is hoped, may soon be supplied On the whole, 
the principal was much gratified by the progress made m face of the difficulties 
attending a new undertakings 

The aided normal school of tho Christian Vernacular Education Society n a c. v t 
at Amntsar does not tram teachers specially fo» secondary schools, but the 
description of it given by the officiating pnncipal may find a place here AmnUar 
The system pursued is similar to that of training colleges in Great Bntam, 
where the pnncipal and vicepimcipal have been trained Tlie numbei on 
the books is 34 at present and averages 30, of whom 20 read Enghsh Half 
of the English students are prepaied up to the middle school standard before 
admission, and the remainder are less advanced 

The highest clas^ has some candidates for the entrance exammation of 
the Punjdb TJmversity College, but such men generally obtain employment 
before passing The men, who are quahfied to t^h Enghsh usually receive 
R20 per mensem at the begmnmg, and are employed m traimng scholars for 
the middle school exammation, and al^o in primary schools Their pay 
nses to about R60 per mensem Some are receiving more, as regimental 
schoolmasters or head teachers of mission scliools 

Vernacular teachers receive from R13 to R16 per mensem at first, 
according to their abilities and the circumstances of the different circles or 
missions reqmrmg their services About 170 teachers have been tramed for 
employment since the work commenced, bemg an average of nine yearly 

Ihe praetismg school, which has an attendance of about 65 daily, is 
organised upon the plan of a Government prunaxy school Two men are sent 
to the practising school weekly, and their work is reported on by the bead 
master of that department, and watched and guided by the principal and bis 
assistant Scholars from the model school are also brought m for cnticism 
lessons, and the school acts usefully as a feeder of the normal school 

The exammation for admission to the normal school, which takes place 
half-yearly, is in arithmetic to decimal fractions, algebra to simple equa 
Ponjat 13 
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tions, Indiin histoiy and g«>graphT, GnVistdn, Boston, Urdu grammar, read- 
ing and writing. 

Scholars who hare passed the middle school cjcamination are al<50 admitted 
on ptooi of good character ■srilhonl further examination. The stipend, \rhile 
the men are under training, b H5 per mensem. Ccrtificato are granted b/ 
the principal two years after the men hare left the institution on thdr pro- 
ducing proof of industry and ability as teachers. 

It is now propo<^*that this school should be examined together with the 
GoTernment normal schools. 

There are on the establishment of district schools, paid from jwvincial 
funds, 97 English masters, on salaries ranging from B30 to B400 per 
mont^ The aggregate of these salaries is BS,170 per month. There 
are 71 Ternacidi and other Oriental teachers, whose salaries range from 
fi20 to BBO per month, and amount in the aggregate to 112,495 per month. 

There are, besides 32 teachers of drawing, mathematics, &c., whose sala- 
ries amonnt to BI,667 per month. 

Many of the teachers hare passed the lower Unirersity examinations ; four 
hare the degree of B.A., and three the equivalent certificate of the Punjdb Uni- 
xersity College. Twelve teachers hare received a yearns training in the Cen- 
tral Training College, Several of the Oriental teachers hold normal school 
certificates. Most of tiie teachers of vcreaculat middle schools have passed 
through a normal school. The salaries of headteachers range from B20 to 
filO per month. Assistants rccrive from B 8 to H 15 per month. Hie num- 
ber of trained teachers was given in (he bst chapter. 

Ihe following statement from General Form A'o. S shows the cost of second- 
ary education in Government and aided schools. It will be observed that the 
co^ of educating a scholar in an aided school is le«s in a high school, and 
mote in a middle school, than in the corresponding departments of Govern- 
ment schools. Bat the cost to Government in both cases is less in ^ded 
schools. 

From a compari<on of recent report*, it would seem that in the Korth- 
lEestem Provinces, 40*21 per cent of the edncational income was expended on 
primary schools, and 17 03 per cent on secondary schools. The figures 

for the Central Provinces were 63*41 and IG 76 ; schools for Eoropea'ns being 
Included in both cases. 

In the Punjab the percentage of expenditure directly upon instruction is 
small in cotnpanson of othcrchargcs of various hinds. In primary schools it 
amounted to 36 07 per cent.of the expenditure of all kinds, and in secondary 
schools to 19 62 per cent. 
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.d The principle o£ fixing the rates of fees m Gorcrnmcnt schools nas 

explained m the last chapter , i i i 

The rates arc higher m Goremment than in aided schools , in ft Govern- 
ment hif»h school about one toarteenth of the total expenditure is contributed 
by school fees , in an aided high school, onc-twcnticth , m a Government 
En^hsh middle school one eighth of the expenditure , m o Government vcma- 
cubr middle school one twelfth , m an 'iided English middle school one twelfth 

A-considcrahlepropottion, howeior, ofthofeestn Government middle schools 

are merely deductions from scholarships 

The expenditure upon scholarships m the Punjdb is extremely high The 
^ returns do not show the proportion m which scholarships are divided bctiveen 
primary and secondary schools hut nearly the whole may ho said to he appro- 
priated to secondary education Tlio cxpcndituro m scholarships, exclusive of 
the amount expended m colleges and technical schools, was RoC,C31, or 
3 47 per cent of the total eapindilurc under all heads Of this sum, 1111,743 
from provincial funds were awarded 1>y the Director on the results of the 
middle school examination But H30,412 from dislnct funds and E5,329 
from municipal funds, though portly awarded by ment, arc rather of the nature 
of subsistence allowances 'Iho committees are inclined to carry liberality to 
eicciS m this direction 

oi th« Eormerly, special arrangements were mado for the education of the sons of 
Native gentlemen of high position m the Government collcgo and district 
school at lahoto, but for several years no separate classes nave been kept up 
for them * 

In 1806 at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner of Amhdla, the 
wards of Govenunent under his chaigo were called in to Jiead quarters, where 
they rented houses in tbo city, and went daily for instruction to an £nglii»h 
gentleman who was appointed their tutor. Boon afterwards houses were Guilt 
for them in connection nith their tutor'd rc«i(lcnco lo the civil lines, and tlio 
institution was thrown open to the sons of all Kativo gentlemen m the pronneo 
The number, however, has never been large At present tberc aro on the rolls 
only eight boys, of whom one is m the middle suUool, three in the upper 
primary, and four in the lower school The supenntondent w them English tutor, 
and he is assisted by a Native teacher 

The prejudice which the families of the wards have against their being 
sent to a puhhc school has always kept the numbers low, and long periods of 
absence at home have interfered with the progress of study . 

The hoys have generally turned out well , but their attainments have been 
decidedly below the average of boys who are educated m the schools open to 
aU. cUsscs 

It is the endeavour of the supenutendent to give the wards opportumties 
of imxmg with English gentlemen, and to tram them up in a manner befittint' 
their raidv in hfe 

If the prejudices of the relations of boys of good family can be overcome, 
it is proposed to enlarge tbc school, and to keep the scholars under one roof 
and under better supervision than can be exercised over the detached bun 
galows in which they Uve at present with their own followers and servants 

^o special arrangements have been mado for the education of lluham- 
rnadans m the Punj&b 

In 1872 a careful enquiry was made by Government into their circum 
stances in respect of education and employment in the public service It 
appeared that although comparatively few knew English, they attended the 
vernacular schools freely, and that they had more than a fair share of appomt- 
ments open to officials acquainted with the vernacular only ^ ^ 

In 1882 of a grand total of 109,476 scholara on the rolls of schools con 
nected with the department, 41,844 were lluhammadans, the iiroportion hem"- 
highest m primary vernacular sidiools for boys and girls ° 

There is prohably a teal prejudice among some classes of lluhammadans 

agamst learomg Enghsh or anything apart from the traditional learam" and 

they are also placed at a disadvantage, owing to the late ago at which mnnv 
of them begin their secular stn^. hut the chief reason of their absence from 
the school rolls seems to be that the great majority of them belont- to the a^^n 
cultural and other classes in winch education is not much valued ° 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Collegiate Initnichon 


In 1664 Government colleges were established at Lahore and Delhi, and 
from 1865 to 1868 there was an aided college at Lahore, maintained by tho 
Ameiican Mission The Delhi College was closed in 1877, in order that tho 
staff of the Lahore College might be strengthened without increased expendi* 
turc An Oriental College for vernacular students has grown up in connection 
with the Punjdb University College, and is maintamed from tho funds of that 
institution Ihe folloiving account of the Government colleges has been 
famished by Mr J Sime, at present Officiating Prmcipal of the Lahore Col* 
lege, and formerly Prmcipal of Delhi College 

There were on the rolls of the Lahore College, on the Slst of Match last, 
103 names, distributed over the classes as below — 


Honors Class 
IV „ 

in 

II » 

1 >j 


4 

8 

4r 

S2 


Total 103 


The Delhi College was established under purely Native auspices in 1793 , it “ni* Dcibi 
was made over with an endowment of Rl,70,000 to the Government of the 
North Western Provinces in 1866 , m 1861 after the disturbing mlluenee of tho 
Mutiny, it was reopened hv the Punjdb Government, but without its endow 
ment , and in March 1877, ic was abohshed. Tho cause of its abolition was this 
On the re constitution of the Punjdb CoUegesm 18C4, the Government of India 
sanctioned a principal and a professor for each, with tho promise of onotber pro 
lessor when the full complement of the classes should ho form^ In 18C9 no 
application was made for the fulQlmont of the promise Tlie Qoremment of 
India replied* that a gcaat*m aid of B31,000 per annum had recently been 
made to the Punjdb Umversity College, one of tlio avowed objects of whicli is 
to make pecuniary grants to other colleges, and that the additional professors 
applied for would now be provided for by that institution Tlie University 
College Ignored this obligation, and as it had hccomo noccssiry, for thorough 
efficiency, to have a stronger s^tf than could, in the circumstances, bo got tor 
each, it was resolved to amalgamate tho two 

Previous to its abolition, the Delhi College liad passed 01 out of 07 can- 
didates m the P A examination, 18 out of 45 in tho D A , and four out of * 

BIX in the M A In the year of abolition, it passed five out of eight in tho iirst 
Arts examination, and four out of eight jo the DA It had also begun to send 
up candidates to the Punjab University CoQego examinations 

Tho students attending the Lahore CoUego on the Jlst of March last ' 

were — 


Dansiao 

Native Chrut ant 
Htntlus 

Mtibsmioadans 

SAha 


KV 

13 

S 


Totm. 103 


Of tho parents or guardians, SDaroGoiemment employes, 15 nrc in pnrate 
employment , 21 arc shopkeepers or merchants 11 are zcmmiJars , sf'ion are 
bankers, four pensioners, two priests, one a Chmtian clergyman and two 
without employment As to income three at present enm nothing, nine receive 
between BIO and 20 per mensem , IS between It20 and CO, 10 between H50 
ami 100, 16 between moo and 300 , and six more than HSOO per mensem TJ c 
parents or heads of the family of 20 students areontitlcil to a scat in durbir, nnd 
of mne or ton others to a chair in the presence of Goremnicnt officers 

During tho year prerious to the Slst of March last, ten went up to tl e 
r A examination of tho Calcutta UmTer.rty nnd cigl I passed , whUsl four 
appeared m tho B A ciarmnation, and two pa«scd 

• \9. riM Uir I ffs la 5em *rj U DonrSBcet. I\uij<B, 

1( 


PonjiK 
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In tlic Punjiil) UnircrsJlv College ctiminiljons h't hell ] renons lo tl o 
31st of Mnri.li 1 ul not M ithm the v<nr TcfcmHl to 20 went up for proficiency, 
12 for 1 i.,h proficiency nnd one for honors with 12, four and one pa'.sct, re? 
pcctivclv 30 students road hw along iritli tl cir arts course 

The following statement will show thedilT rent Hngusgcs taught ns second 
languages, and the number of students learning each — 



In the last Calcutta P A examination, not including the Punjib caodi* 
date® of 003 taVing up Oncntal second languages 793 looV. Sanskrit 17 ktahie, 
and 03 Persian , and in the B -tk. examination, of 182 in the V course, 177 took 
Sanskrit Araluc one and four Persian 

Of ttw return, of passes m a preceding paragraph lioth B Va took up 
the A or hterary course, whilst i of tie high proficiency men took up 
science Of IhoscnowpTCpanng forthePunj'lb txammations sixarcto appear 
in science for high nroGcicncr, and one for honors, whilst four hare taken a 
htenry course for tlic former and two for the latter 
7 The lAliorc college library has about 1 tOO volumes All the branches of 
litepaturo are fairly well rcprcsentoil , although from the formahty now required 
\o ptocuTO VkxAs very few new volumts nave Wn nddwl for some time, and 
no branch can lie said to be well up to date Besides works m English, there 
IS a fairly complete set of the European classics, nnd another, less eomplclo hut 
handv of the European modern languages Tl e Oriental is a poor section 
on the whole , and there is a ease of misccilancous rubbish acqmrcu at different 
tunes second hand which is praclicallv u'clc«s. 

, The library is little used by tl c students nnd probabl) , not at all liey&nd 
Yuelimi’is ol tMe class readings 'Ihis is perhaps cJiichr owing to tl e dilh 
cultv of access It is not owing to the entire absence of a taste for rending, 
for tl IS IS growing up even in ibc schools, and was strong m the D<dhi College 
before its abolition 

Tbere is as yet no specnlly prepared laboratory in the Xaliorc College , but 
the corstrucUon of one las bccufancUoncd aljouungUic science lecture room 
At present practi mg tables arc prond hI for the students with otl er necessary 
adjuncts artificially supplied and tl is affords a means to them of actual work 
mg although not on so la^ea scale as tsthougl t desirable 

Of apparatus for phrsics and cl cmistry, tl ere is enough for all that is 
required for the B V , and nearly enough for wbnt is requireil for the honors 
course Tl ere is a very complete cabinet of specimens in geology Bc«idcs 
tbe^c there la a senes of specimens of oommon objects, and a large collection of 
pictorial illustrations in sc cnee and art 

The following is a statement of the income and cspendituro for the rear 
reported on not mclnding scliolaish l s — 

Jntome— p 

Tees * 2 099 

fronncnl Serr ces 4. sns 


Srpeiu) /«r#— 

Staff and B.tal)li8l ment 


47 902 



5S 

to n '*'™- “S "III to scon belon-, fto tofils will rise 

The stiff, on tlie 31st of JIarch last, stood thus — 


rtincipal 

1,000— 1,2'-0 

Trofwotot ^fallieniitics 

5U0— 750 

ProreMor of ^fclai Ly» ca and II *tor^ 

COO— 750 

rrofessorof Natural Science 

COO 

A(«t«tanl Professor 

SoO 

Ditto ditto 

S50 

Manin , 

150 

Pandit 

CO 


As n rule, a fee of H 2 per mensem is lcric<I from every student, alflioun-h 
the onler is tint foes from R 2 to 5 should be taken accordmg to the income 
of the parent or guardian It has also come to be m the Lahore College that 
the fees for the summer vacation months arc remitted At present six students 
arc exempted from the payment of any fees,* and one other pays one rupee per 
mensem only. Othcnvisc Jl2 are taken ^ 

Tiic amount drawn in scholarships during the year was E12,655 from 


the following sources — J 

H 

Government Scliolanbips . 6,816 

PunjJb tJni\cmly EcUolareliips . 4 680 

Iliinr Muoieipility SelioUnlups 24 

Dalip Tune] Schohreliipv . . 466 

Gnlilini* Fund SclioUrships 210 

Du<r ScliQiarsbipi ... 185 

Totit, J2 635 


As many as 70 of <lie students were scholarship holders , only 27 non 
stipendiary 

Between 1871 and 1892, 21 students graduated from the Lahore College EmpiojaMO 
Between 1871 and the ahohtion of thoDdhi College, 13 graduated from that ^r r» 

institution Besides these, one other, who liad received bis education partly m ' 
either institution and wholly in both, graduated privately, giving altogether 
38 graduates to ho accounted forundcr tliisparagriph Ofthese 21have joined 
the public service, and 17 arc in private cmplorment Of the latter, five have 
joined the legal, hut none the medical or engmeenug professions 

It IS to ho ohserved that, for mcdicil or engmeenng instruction in the 
runjdb, nothing like tlio attainments of graduiles is required Of those in the 
Government service, several are Lxtm Assistant Commi«sionci‘3 and munsiQs , 
several arc engineers , scvcril are in the Educition Department, and 'everal 
clerks Of till. 12 not accounted for in private employment two are in Native 
States, ono is attached to the native press, one is a teacher, four aie students m 
the training college, two are preparing for tho JI A and two aie dead 
Besides these gmduitcs, 10 passed tho high proficiency examination of the 
Punjdb Unuersity College 

It IS not in the number of graduates produced that collegiate mstruction ci ent to wh eh ti « 
18 illccting the country, but in the larger numbers tliat pass out every 
from all the classes taken together Prom tho lower classes, the railways, 
forests, telegraph public and private offices, the Educational Department, &.0 ' 
are recruited , and it is fiom these classes that students mostly diverge towards 
law and medicine Prom the higher classes besides law and education, 
nearly all appointments of importance are filled, and the new Native cinl 
service r^l open out a career of even greater usefulness for the best men It 
cannot be said tliat collegiate education has yet mucli affected the enlighten 
ment of the villages , hut it has given an undoubted stunulus to public mstruc 
tion there , and there can be no doubt but that, even if it has not always been 
an unalloyed blessing, it is largely benefitmg the community For good men 
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there is yet no hch of employment in the Punjib; though high deserta arc 

n, TlSi “utal eSp at l^lioro b Simtaincd l>y tlio 6t>nto ot 

TImversity CoUocc, and is ono ot tUo most important pirls of that mslitution. 
It vs treahid in the forms as "an nmuded institution under rcguhrmsivwjtion, 
tinaidecl, hecausc the grant-in-aid of R 21.000 per annum is not appronna^d 
to narticular departments of the Umrersity College, and muier roputar 
gpecihfi, hecauso it is controlled by the Senate, though not inspected liy officers 
of the Education department on behalf of Goremment.* . , , , 

In the report of the college, it is stated that the erpcmliture is ‘lefra:^a 
from nrivato suhscriptions RIC.OOO, interest on endowments 31 10,000, 
and fees 1172, giving a grand total of 3131,072, tahing tho Pun jib univer- 
sity CoUego budget estimate for 1862 as a basis. The expenditure was thus 
distributed 


Salanes of college and sctiool ataff, contingetieiM and rent 
y^odoxrcd fehorTtbips (half coat chargeable to Oriental College) 
.Oriental acliolarsliips, ipecia) ud general 
Engineering echolanbipa ...... 

Katuml ccieiice fellotr ...... 

Eurchaso of books ....... 


R 

17,03 i 
2,5 U 
O.OSi 
420 
1,000 
IDO 

31,074 


The actual expenditure during the official year was somenhat less, ri?»» 
ESS, 531. ■ 

The Punjib University OoU^o lias never submitted pctunis to tho Edu- 
cation Department, and the occounts and system of classification can poly 
he shown in tho General Forma attachctl to this report after more or le^ 
arbitrary corrections. Tho expenditure of the Oriental College lias been includ- 
ed with that of the Punjdb University College in Gcneim Fonn 3. Pwm 
General Form 2, it appaits tliat there are 123 students on tho tolls of the 
cobego, of ■nboTQ Slwero studying n classical lancnago and 41a vematulat 
langoago. Theto were 43 Hindus, 81 Muhammadans, and eight Sikhs. Tlie 
report of the Oriental College gives the total number of students as 223, of 
whom 100 aro sbotvn In our returns as belonging to the school department. 
The students were dirided into the following sections:—- 


SancLtU Section ......... 35 

Gurmukhi do, IT 

Arabic do. ..,...,..82* 

Fersiao do 66 

Tanani Uedicme Section 8 

Eogineenng ......... 4 


243 

But, independently of these sections, thero aro classes for law, Hindu medi- 
cine, Hindi, Pasbtu, and for instructing mohurrira in office wort. The 
average expenditure upon each student in the college department is said in 
the report to be fi 206 per annum, not including E 01 for scholarships. In 
the school department it is obout E G3 for instruction, and apparently 
E 2 1 for scholarships. 

The Oriental College is open for six. hours a day, half of which time is 
siode, pnrraed is devotcd to Oriental studies, and the other half to 'Western sciences, through the 
*h«0n«Lt*icipnege medium of the vernaculars, ntr., Urdu and Hindi up to the high proficiency 
or degree standards, and Punjdbl up to the entrance standard 

A controversy is m progress with respect to the sufficiency of the trans- 
lations which have been nmde of European works for the purposes of a course 
of Umrersity instruction. No opinion can be giTen here upon a dispute which 
has not yet ^en refected to any competent tribunal for adiudjcation. The 
report of the Oriental College gives a list of works in Hindi and Urdu which 
shoiMsaflice for class instnicUon up to the degree standard. snpposiBff that 
the translation adequately reptodnoe the original. The published trausfiitions 
embrace the fo llowing subjects arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, trigonometry, 

-"‘a* »iKb«laep«tm.nl. Jiooia b« 
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elements of stntics, lu^tory ancient awl modern, goo^phy. psychology, 
political ccnnoinj, clicraMr), physics, dcscriptiro astronomy, hydrostatics, 

Uynamks, logic, ddluLtnc and luduLtvao, &« 

HIic prolicicncj examination of tlio Funjib University College corresponds rcniw of 
to the first arts examination of the Indian Unnersities, and the high pro* “ 

Ccicnci examination to the examination for dtgrec CoUc^*” 

IhefollAivmg table siions the nmnher of students of the Oriental College 
xvlio passed the Unncrsity examinations for ten jeara — 
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The following statement sliovrx tlio distribution of scholars according to 
cretd, and the 1 iiigiiagcs studied bj them m detail — 


SltUtienl ihiKtnq lit nuifiert un lie VoUt ant SHbjrfIt tladtel in tit OnlHlal ColUatnnd 
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The studients of tlio Oriental College are joduced to attend by the scholar- 
Bbip3 -which nearly all of them leceive In fins respect they aro on much the 
same footm" as the students of the Government college^ In neither case is 
there a spontaneous demand for the kind of education offered, nor could the 
rnnjab 
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BtQflents afford to mninlnin tliemselres vrbile under instruction, even if the pros- 
pects of employment after completion, of the course u ere brighter than they are 
m fact. But the study of English is found to be-a more profitable investment 
than the study of the Oriental classics and of European science in the vernacu- 
lar. The law lectures, the munsbi class for instructing young men in the 
routine of office-work, and the classes for Hindu and Slubammadan medicine are, 
however, all directly connected with professional work. Others of tlie students 
cannot always expect to turn their education in the Oriental College ‘to practi- 
cal account. In the report of the college for 1882 the question is treated as 
follows : — 

“ A few words as to the prospects of the students of the Oriental College 
will not he inappropriate in this report. The services of the passed mun- 
- shis, who will genendly he men of greater learning than those now employed 
in Government servic®, are likely to be utilised in the judicial and revenue 
departments and in various other posts M vernacular clerks Many of the 
maulvis who have also passed the munshi examinations may similarly be 
able to find employment. Such maulvis as have not taken up Persian, and 
the pandits and tkais who cannot, at present, look forward to any Govern- 
ment appointment, will necessarily* follow their old avocations pertaining to 
the sacerdotal class. Th^ will, however, be mote enlightened priests or indi- 
genous teachers, on account of having acquired a knowledge of Western 
sciences through the medium of their own vernacular, than those >rho have 
not received any such education. They will,* therefore, he a leaven of civil- 
zation amoDg their countrymen. Government might, however, utilize their 
services very advantageously in the Department of Public Tnstroction, as on 
account of their superior learning and position in society, they will command 
more respect from, and have greater influence for good among the Native 
commumty than the class from which the teachers of vernacular schools are 
at present draivn." 

annexed statement shews the number of candidates who passed the 
** CTamm ations of the Punjdb University College from 1871 to 18S1. There is no 
con«t*. condition of residence or affiliation of schools and colleges to enable candidates 
M qualify for these examinations. The great majority do not belong to the 
Onental College. 



SlaUmenl thmnf lie nvmiir of Candidalei that have pasted tie variovi ^amvtUont of He Pttnjii U iivefitly College fnm tie beginning of 1871 lo tie end of 1881 
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senvBiot the DeiLi Tho abolition of the Delhi Collcffo in 1877 was a disappointment to Uic 
College people of Delhi, and an attempt was made locally to raise subscriptions for 

an endowment fund, in order that it itught Iw carried on ns an nidctl college. 
Somewhat more than RCO.OOO was promised, but tlie LicntcnanUGorcmor 
considered this sum quite insufllcicnt, and was, moreorcr, untiilling to rocog* 
nUe annual subscriptions as a stable source of income. Under tlic<c circum- 
stances, the Cambridge Slission, stationed at Delhi, which Ins a sfaft well quali- 
fied to conduct a college, and was preparing to form a college class for students 
connected with the mission, offered to establish nu aided college for the benefit 
of the public at large. -nrinn 

Their offer was accepted by Goremmeat, and a grant-in-aid of 
together with a special grant for scientific apparatus of R2,000, was sanctioned 
for the current year. A. few matriculated students havo already joined, .and a 
commencement has been made. 


EtUntof eJo-«lifn 




CnAPTER XX. 

runale Edacatton. 


According to the census returns of 1631 for that portion of thePunjdb 
wbich is British territoty, the number of females under instruction was C,101, 
and of those who could read and write 8,'107 onlj^ Those who could not read 
and write were 8,025,827. In other words, about one woman in a thousand is 
educated. There is reason, however, to beUevo that the truth is under-stated 
here, ouing to a prejudice, natural enough in a simple-minded iOTorunt people, 
that to admit that their female relatives can read and write is the same thing 
as to tahe away their character. The returns of the Education Department 
give 9,925 girls in GovcEumcnt and aided schools, and aUliough the number 
may be exaggerated, it is not lAcly to be so far wrong ns the.figuros recorded 
in the census 

The position of women with reference te education is well known. 
Among the families of the more enlightened and prosperous Katircs, it is not 
uncommon for the women to be educated, though the numbers of such persons 
would not exceed a few hundreds. In Muhammadan families little girls very 
generally learn to read the Kohln by rote, and sometimes tasy books of instruc- 
tion in morality and rehgious observances. Similar instruction is given to 
girls among the Hindus, and especially among the Sikhs. The custom appears 
to be more general in the 'Westem Punjiib, where tlio influence of tho Muham- 
madans is greater than east of the Sutlej. There is n Muhammadan prejudice 
a.^£un&ttfi3nhin^(^lituwTyLe.^wbw.b.v!.unt. twvwd. 

The latter usually use writing-boards, on which the reading lesson is ivritten 
either by the teacher or tlic scholar. But though the religions school for girls 
forms a nucleus, which may be, and is occasionally, developed into a school for 
instruction of a general kind, there is an almost total absence of any motive 
which might mduce rarents to scud their girls to a school organised under 
European influence Hence the complaints which are heard from partizans 
of iival schools, that their opponents give piee to the girls to induce them to 
attend. 


IVithoutpiee in some shape few would attend these schools at all, 
excepting those whoso parents have been imhued with IVestem ideas, or habi- 
tually come in contact with Enropeans. 

It has already hem stated in a previous chapter that in the year 1863 
when Sir Robert Montgomery was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punidb, a great 
efioit was made for the exteo^n of female education In 1865. the number of 

schools was not less than 1,000 and of pupils 20,000 accordinn- to the returns 

So far as these figures may be trusted, they represent almost entirely the ele^ 
mentary religious instruction which is perhaps given to an equal extent at the 
present day. That the funds expended may have given an impulse to this kind 
of instruction is likely enough, but xt was afterwards admitted that in the 
majority of these schools, it theyhadanyotherthananominaUsisteDCe.no 
secular instruction was git cn Trom 1865 tdl 1872, there was a steady decrease 
in the number of girls schools and of the pupils m attendance, at first oSig 



to tte ^ithwrarf o£ a Gorernment grant of RIO MO, and afterwards by tbe 
continual eUmmation of unsatisfactory sehools For the last ten years the 
numbers hare been nearly stationary, and m ce^in classes of sebools boKful 
progress baa been reported The best schools ^ probably those which are 
managed by European missionary ladies, but these are necessarily few m 
number Slany are maintained rather from uiiwdho^ess 0 abandon a cause 
which seems to hare been entrusted to our eharge tlian because they afford 

“"^ThTmtostow one high school lor European girls ^th four scholars 
two middle schools, of which one is for Europeans with 13 scholars . and 31 7 b, is. 

pmnary sehools with 0,739 scholars wlmorSTthree 

OTimarv scliools for cirls Of the aided schools, one middle school and three 
primary scnoois lor {jir ,» taught, and 82 Tcrnacular primary 

pimary schools m „;,mher of girls’ schools imder 

schools, aro managed to 66 in 1876 Ind to 66 m 1SS2 

missionaries has increased from du in jo»i lu Iiitp dp 

Aided guls’ schools under Kalire management ™ ‘'f J’. 

creased from 187 m 1671 to 122 m 1B76 and m 1882 , hut the d^^se 

since 1876 is partly due to the transfer of BchooU under district and munici 
pal committees to the hst of Gorernment sc no , t Government or 

The condition of girl’s schools under the ““”g“X,;Xt ,\TroXtaS 
of Native gentlemen ““XneXTtoir^t'Katire ladies who have become 
personal snperrision of X „„cU beyond the standard of an m 

aropeam 5 ed,itseemsiinpos^hle to e m J otemenlary religious 

digenous school, m nhich very young ^ 

instruction The best Government schools iititter and enioy tbe same 

suburbs of Jalandhar, tvlucli are managed by Mrs Mitter. ana enjoy 

advantages as mission schools thpre are 36 vernacular pn r ru •ei»oiiM'« 

In the dulnots of IJXPtt^atfona™ of Baba KheX KKt 

mary schools for girls under the pwonj^ , control of Govern* cic. 

These schools are open to inspection, but a X™ In 1871 there were 108 
ment Tlie number was formerly funds amounted to 

sehools, and the grant rn aid X”dSfct^“ rS“palTui,ds was M,742 
R3,702 In 1882 the grant from dmtriCT ^m j 
Eneept as purely rebgious schools ‘X reium the number from 

hare ever h«n ^fflcient. and it “oSut la tour of female cduea- 

time to time They are V'X, ^ “Xmat time Baba Khcm S.ngb, 

lion which originated I' reh™. and has a large following 

OlE, who mono of the chiefs o'X'fXXS encouraged by Sir Eobert 

of disciples ainong certam classes ^ ^„ence to eslablisb these 

Montgomery, then lieutenant Govern » difficulfv The grants were 

schook for%,ls So far there '^’■^Xmqui.Jd to the officers ^ Govern, 
eagerly accepted, hut the easy conditions requimUDy 

mSit have never been fulfilled lu a saterarf<wma™^^___j schools forMn,Js.b».. 

Young boys ore occasionally bto ^ practice is unpopular in the 
boys, especially in ^ by witnesses before the Edu- 

Punjab, and was condemned almost 

cation Commission almost entirely by tbe Missionary Swie- z»niA. aiinct«>“ 

Zandna instruction is earned ro . - Commission, “ more than 

ties According to one of on female education in the Pun 

80 European ladies are engaged in » schools, or by zandna teaching 

jdb, either by supermtending ^ jbe-c ladies and their assist 

Secular as wcU as religous instroct on is pvra ^y^^ 

ants m hundreds of houses to i a , w®,* 

XtSfc"n.«s"S of ™j:;rwe.g..g .» Amenmn and Engub 

Ml 

Chnslnu teachers and “rfv. and 130 famUics are "'tod Aa- 

ception The number of “’’X ” ,„7lil.c aU private liutiou It uot 

uiua lutruction u toce'^rdy crocus v ^ ^ He mtcrrals 

appear Uiat the pupils talemucli trouo 
Ponj»li 
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between tlio nsits of their tonchers , but the mwionmcs "cncnllr prefer tliw 
form of education to the Bchools for little girls, winch arc m some respects 
unsuited to the Inbits of the people Ihe zandna ladies aro glidb welcomed 
m. most of tho houses which tlicr >isU 

The luuldlc school cTarainalion held in September 1881 was passed by four 
European girls, but no lvalue girls liaTo yet attemptol it Onlv fire echools 
for Natire^rls liad sebohra prcnaml for the iipj>cr primary craminition in 
18S1-62 There were eight cinmdatcs, of whom ecren pa«sed lor the lower 
primary school examination 1C3 girls were examined, of whom d t pas««l It 
must be rcmcral«red that manv of the«c scliools ate not open to the ui«iK>ctioa 
of departmental ofGctrs , but the atandanl in nnthmclic, which is the same ns 
in schools for hoys, la probably too lii^li for girl'f The teacher^ aro often 
competent to tcaoli only reading and writing, hut the carl> ago at arhicli most 
of the girls leave school anil alirajs keep the standard low 

There are three normal schools for training teachers for girls’ schools, 
two managed by committees oflvatue gentlemen at Lahore and Amnlmr, 
and a third under the SPG mwsion at iJclhi In each ea^e an 3 nglish ladj 
supermtends the work Kone of these answer tho nurpese for winch they 
were intended At Delhi, the women are either too ohl or too young, and in 
both cases rarely have any intention of taking up the work of teailung in 
earnest It is proposed hy the mi'Sion to convert the normal school, which 
has hitherto consisted ol two branches (one for 'Muhammailans and the other 
for IIindushi°lo Clinstcan aromeu AtLaliorcand 

Amritsar the same difficulty is cxpcncnccdingclting the women who have been 
tramed to accept employment, and it is found that they stay on from > ear to year 
as pensioners, or, if apjiomfed to tcachcfships, excuse themselves on some pre- 
tence In the neighhoutbood of their own homes they will sometimes take 
scmcc, but it IS difficult for a woman to live mdependenny m a strange place 
The plan of employing a man and bis wife to teach Iwys and girls sejiaratd) 
has sometimes answered, but it is not easy to make a system of it 

Ilenco, excepting in the schools of the missionaries, which are compara- 
tively few la number, and aroconstantly under the eye of Eurojican ladies, tho 
teachers la female schools arc still gcncrallv males, who ncconling to tlie 
custom of the country, are allowed to gno religious instruction to girls 

In the Lahore Circle, with its training schools for schoolmistresses at 
Lahore and Amntsar, m 100 Government schools fop girls there are 60 male 
teachers to 20 women 

Tho number of females under training is 335, of whom four are Native 
Christians, 42 Ilmdus, GO Jfuliammadans, and 33 Sikhs Tlio supply of fumale 
teachers would therefore bo ample if the noimal schools were doing their proper 
work Viewed simply as schools of a superior kind, they arc said to be satis- 
factory with respect to the progress and altainmenfs of the scholars 

The scheme of studies for girls, prescribed by Government, is the same as 
that for boys, butonly thecasicrportioosof tho subjects are attempted Schools 
for girls are usually attended exclusively either by ilussalmSns or Hindus, and 
the Hindus learn 'Nigri or Qurmukhi The medium of mstruction in boys’ 
schools 18 neatly always Drdu and hence there is a want of suitable text books 
in Ndgn, and especially in Ourmuklu Tho text-book committee is en"a»»ed 
in supplying this defect “ “ 

For the normal schools there is a special course The standard of the 
highest ebss is equivalent to that of the upper primary school examination 
but the reading books arc rather more advanced than those which are used in 
the primary schools 

Needlework is very generally taught in mission schools according to 
Enghsh methods, and in the others, the work which is commonly done in 
Ivative Eamihes 


The total expenditure upon schools for girls from all sources was SS7 731 
This included Rj 40G for the Alexandra School at Amntsar, which is an Eu" 
hsh middle school for Native girls, R14 301 for Enghsh primary schools *fot 
Native girls, and RG9 9G4 for pnmary vernacular schools The cost to 
provincial reveniMs was R19 5i5. and R20 Go8 to other semecs controlled 
by Irovernment Officers Tho balance from private sources was R47 6‘>8 
mcludmg the estimated value of services performed grataitously. The ^eat 


\ 
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majority of tlic'girls who belong to pritn'iry vcnwcular schools pay no fees 
The total sum from tins source was only R23 But Native girls m four Eng- 
lish schools paid R2,90S m fees, which must include charges for boarding 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Supphj <tnd Dulnbulton of Text bools 
A book depfit for the sale of school books and a lithographic press for prmt- 
ing veriiacular Icit-books wero established in connection with the Directors 
oHicc when tho Diparlnicnt was first organised At first the test books which 
had heen in use in tho NortUAl cstern Provinces were commonly adopted, but 
a Punjdh series was gradually introducc<l Dp to 1873, school hooks were chosen 
and compiled under tho onlcrs of the Director with the assistance of his subor- 
dinates A committee was then appointed by tliePunjdb Government to report 
upon the text liooks adopted by the Department , ^d m accordance with thew 
recommendations, tho p« paration of a new set of English Readers was referred 
for the consideration of tlic Government of India, and certain improTements 
in tho vernacular «encs wore ordered to bo carried out at once a 

standing committee was crcatctl to deal with English text books only, ° 

recommend a selection of books for school and college libraries , and m 1861 
this committee was re constituted with power to deal with school hooks of aU 
kinds The present committee consists of 1C membp, only a few of whom 
iro cducatioiul officers. One Unit were nominnlcd bj the OorernmenU and 
llio olbcr halt by the Somto of the Pannb S’ Wt 

diMdeJ into numerous sub coramiltees tordilTcrcot 

The Bireclor of Public luslmcl.on is ‘1° 

The first meeting ms held on llio 21st Apnl 1S|2, and meet of 
committees were lufld suliscqucntly in Apni and ^ erhool morahtv 

on moral instruction resolved that in the lower senarate 

should he iauffht hv means of stones parables and proverbs, that a separate 

8ub ects should be conv cj cd through the medium of P[®^ ’^^rS 

in the upper division of primary S th^tmtLs 

subjects treating more directly of particular . i, t>„ jgj. 

division also there should he a special chapter on morality nrasfand of 

that the subject should bo taught 

poetrv Thc RichtRevd Dr I rcnch undertook the compilation ot two worKS 

rSucsiScEra elementary for high schools 

versity education, and Jfr Baden Powol . the Revd Dr. 

members of tho committee offered to assirt the Difcc P 

moral lessons on the principles set forth above -nmrlppq iTinroved 

& “ul'lSer frenf, of famdnw seene. It eantmn, 29 d]u, 

‘“‘‘Tb’e Second Urdu Itcoder treotc of Cb»n%S"“’ 

?he‘™d Ur^ Se'r e'om^S’.eoson, on nnimals. ylontc, and the sun, 

and stones from Indian history ceneral plan as the third 

The rourth Urdu Reader is wntten ^°bg“pub£hed wiU contam 

Tho four following Rcadcre, whidi ^‘yfSia^m a more advanced 
natural history, and chapters from the history of InUia 

form Tr.T./l. nnH Pun&ibi school hooks recom 

The subcommittees for selectiOo Hmdi -innomtoi certam existing text 
mended the Iramlation of the Urdu .ene^ md ap^teu cetra 
boobs to be used during the preparation ™,i,I»jliEd under the authority of 

The English teat books, winch baTO^ A foijh 

the textbook, committee consist of a ^ printed or adopted by the 

Ecader has heen compiled, hut has not yet been printen p 

committee 
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The English Primer, 'ttWcli contains more than a lmn<lrc<l paijes clo<5cI^ 
printeil, is airangcd tii)on tlic plan of introducing a number of nordsof eirm* 
Jar sound in each lesson or series of lessons, and comparing dHTcrcnecs of spell* 
’ in" and pronunciation, with frequent recapitulation and cicrcises in tenses 

Tho Primary English Header, wliicli is appointed for the fifth class of pri* 
mary school, contains a number of cnlcrtiuning and instrucli\ c stories deahng 
■with Buhjects familiar to Nati\e boys. ... , , 

The Eirst Picadcr for middle schools consists of lives of Alexander and 
Akhar, stories of animals, and a chapter on arts and industries. 

The Second Reader for middle schools contain chapters on natural 
history, Eastern history and Eastern travels, Indian scenes, and miscellaneous 
stories. A few pieces of poetry arc mlerspcrscd. 

The Fourth Reader, which has not yet licen puhlishcd, will contain descrip- 
tive pieces on various subjects, lessons on conduct, outlines of the elements of 
political economy and poetry. Tlie autliors laid under contribution belong 
chiefly to the present century. 

The suh-committecs aro also engaged in the consideration of improved 
text-hooks of geography and physical science. 

Tho 'wothlng capital of the hook Acp6t consists of the accumulated pro- 
fits. In 1801 it was ordered that the expense of establishment^, wliich had 
hitherto been defrayed by Qovemment, should bo met by adding a ptrcentaco 
• to the price of tho Looks; and in 1670 it was determined that the Ixiok dcp6t 
should he madesclf-supporting. At that time the debt due to Government for 
advances was R 10,780; but the whole of this sum has been cleared off, and 
the receipts from sales now exceed tho expenditure. 

Tlie statements below show ( 1 ) tho value of English and vernacular books 
brought on to stock and issued dunng the year l&Sl-Sff, and (2) tho halanco 
sheet for tho same year. 


Statement thoicUiQ the tahte of Ln$U»hnnd Vcmaeular 23ooht hrounht on to 
stock and tssiied dunnj the year. 


Boski. 

la fUck St tli4 elate 
o( ISSO-Sl. 

llwogti on oiocli 
dnring Iba jonr. 

Tot,L 

iMOrd dorlei 
lit je»r. 



RAF. 

It A. P 1 

R A. r. 

R A. P 

R A. P. 

Engli.h . 

76,139 3 0 

29,620 S 6 

1,05,759 7 0 

21,786 10 10 

80,972 12 2 

Veiaacalat . 

85,476 8 0 

52,789 19 2 

88,21& IS 2 

54,422 4 D 

83,793 8 5 

Tout . 

1,11,616 6 C 

82,359 IS 8 

1.93,(75 4 2 

79,203 15 7| 

1,14,766 4 7 


The sum of R82,359-13-8 under the head “Rooks brought on to stock” 
is made up as follows : — 


Value of boots received from EosUnd tLrootfb W 
Baker & Co . ... 

English books parcha^ la India and England 
Official books received from the SecKlarut . 

English books received back , . 

Do do purchased on credit 
Vcrnacniar books delivered by the Educattonal Press 
Do, do purchased in India 
Do do do on credit . , 

Do, do teceiTed back 

Enhancement made to the prices of Engbsh books and 
discoant slloned bypubhshen . 

Enbancemect made to the prices of Vernacular books and 
discount allowed by booksellers , . 


TCiTAl. 


R A. P. 

12,046 7 10 
4,589 6 11 
1,583 12 0 
111 4 0 
3,449 11 0 
28,941 8 0 
6,520 3 6 

917 8 9 
258 5 0 

7,889 9 9 
16,102 0 11 


62,359 13 8 
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Tlic 19 the (Ittail of books issbctl — 


Sold to D>.puty Commisstoners 

Supplied to college and icbool libraries 

R 

19,507 

A 

7 

P 

0 

S,348 

10 

0 

Do for pnics 

4,673 

9 

s 

Ho for Director’s oflicc library 

148 

S 

6 

Do to ins}'cctors of schools tor libraries and ntizes 

Sold to tbo head masters of district and normal schools 

2,429 

0 

9 

15,800 

6 

2 

Do to the 9U|icrintcndcQts of rej^mental schools 

925 

12 

4 

Cash and hiisccllancous aalea 

26 099 

5 

7 

Sold to the superintendents of jails . 

140 

10 

J 

CamcO to proht and lo«s account 

4 

14 

u 

Supplied on the pubic service 

31 

0 

0 

TotAt 

79,208 15 

7 
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BoolvS are issued to district inspcttors, schoolmasters and merchants upon t«i io«vi Low 
their indents They aro allowed a commi'ision of 20 per cent on sales, and 
same commission is gircn whenever boohs are sold in large qaantities, as for 
school jinzcs In tillage schools boolws are nsually purchased from the 
district inspectors when they como round on tour But they make their own 
arrangements for supplying the schools and pay the expense of carnage out 
of the commission. 


Books imported by tlio depfit from England are supplied by a London 
firm on terms wbicli enable them to bo sold at Lahore for cash at the 
English selling prices The retail pneo is 10 per cent higher, hut as the 
rupee is taken as worth two shillings tbo price at the dep6t is still something 
below the retail price m England The approximate cost of vernacular books 
supplied by the Educational Press is COO octavo pages per rupee They are 
sold at the rate of 400 pages per rui>ec, subject to discount at 20 per cent 


Tho book dcpOtlios a monopoly of all books published by the Education De Monopoly of books 
parlmcnt, and supphw most of those which aro used m Government sebods 
It also supplies aided schools to some extent, and finds a considerable sale for 
its Unlu maps and books in the southern provinces of India 

The PimjAh Bible and Religious Book Society and the American Mission tt . 

Press at Ludhiana also have an important share m tho supply of t(«t boo^ .rtiooiVoBki^ 
The former sociotj has a dep6t at lAuorc, with respect to which the Revd R 
Clark, the Secretary, n rites as follows — 

"Tho school-books which wc circulate arc almost entirely those of the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society The Urdu school hooks are pub 
lubed by the Christian Vernacular Edu<¥»tion Society through the Revd 
E M Vherry of Ludhidna, who is Secretary for the Society for tho Punjdh 
English school books of the Clinstian Vcmatular Education Society we re- 
ceivc from Madras, Eindi ones from Allahabad Punjdhi school books we 
puilisli at Ludhidna All new editions of Urdu and Puniabi are pur 
cliascd by our Lahore Religious Book Society, and are sold by us All 
English and Hindi books wc send for as they are required , 

Prom our^Iast report I find that our sales of tho Christian Vernacular 
Education Society books m 1831 were as follows — 

Slalment ff Ieoh of tht Chmlian r<rnaeuUt Edneotton Soetety, lold at tho Zahre Dep6t of 
th PuHjdb Bthytout Book Soatty 


■ " 



T,.T 


R 

B 

B 

Engl ,U 

10716 

1116 

11 833 

Per* an Urdn 

1077 

3 491 

4 663 

Ihnd 

1061 

990 

2054 

Hainan UnIn 

369 


369 

Torai 

Isa’S 

5 597 

18 S’S 


Tlie above refer only to the sale of the Chnstjaa Veroaeular Edueatioa 
Boeiptv n. nronortion of winch arc school books Our total sale of 

vernacular books (exclusive of English boots was 49 160 

The Christian Vernacular Education Sowetys tracts are small books, whether 
school books or those on general subjects 

. D f *1 ,y.nsfpra of Government schools have introduced tbe 

Ctast.aXmaedarEdac.^^ 

!*iotSe“ThartL“ohraliaa VernL E&lion Soe.etys .enes « eomi- 
de°ed hy many peLne to he a better one th-m the Government eenee m many 

'“‘’“hi Ldlnann M.snon Prese has almay. been hononrably distagmebed by 
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the eseellcnce of Jts pncting, lioth tvpognploc and lithognpinc The 
managers make a point of never toleratmg inferior work for the cake of chcap' 
ness, and they are careful that elementary school-books should bo pnntcd in a 
large clear character As ^ras stated above, the Ludhidna Tress has ceased to 
be an agency for the sale of books, but they print for various societies, 
and occasionally for Governmeat when require to do so, especially in the 
Gnrmukhi character 


CHATTEU \MI. 

Frotisionsjor Fhi/aical and JJbral Traiiitnff 
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It has already been explained tliat a|>art from the religious instruction 
ivluch IS given m aided schools, there is no direct teaching of morality, 
although care has been taken that the Tnglish and vcroaculat Readers should 
he imbued with a high moral tone It nill be sufficient to repeat berc tliat 
tbe text book committee and the Senate of tbe Tunjdb University College 
have accepted tbe prmciplo of ctlucal Icacbmg without a religious basis, and 
that the assi<5tance of those wlio arc licst quahficfl has been promised for the 
preparation of a senes of moral Ic^'^ons 

IVrestling hockey and other indigenous games have alwai s been popular 
m the PunjAb, and have naturally found tbcir way into the schools Lnglish 
masters m schools of the higher sort have introduced cricket and English 
games It is only of late years tliat gymnastics have been practised, and that 
by no means univcrsahr' 

In the Ludludoa district, about three years ago, the Deputy Commissioner 
«tablished a gymnastic class, which was formed by selecting one boy from each 
vernacnlar school At the end of throe months such of these boys as were 
qualified to act as instructors were sent back to tbcir schools with an allowance 
of B2 a month to act as teachers of gymnastics Every nllago school m 
the Lndhidna district has now its simple gymnasium, and every middle school 
amorecamnUte apparatus The Lndhidna system has been earned out m 
most secondary schools m tbeAmbdIa Circle with considerable success, the 
teachers o! gymnastics being usually young m^n who ^vo brcn tram^ at 
Ludbidna in other parts of the provmcc gymnastic tramiog has not yet 
become a regular system, though mauy middle schools have been supphed w'lth 
apxoratus, and a few mtii qualified mstruclors. Gymnastics cannot said to 
be popular, though boys who become proficient naturally take a pndc m tbeir 
skill More attention might ivith advantage be bestowed upon native 
methods. 

The following reports havo been received from tbe inspectors of schools — 

Ambala Circle — ^Native games are very generally played m all schools 
sometimes under the supervision of the teachers In the Lndhidna district 
there is a gymnasium and an instructor for every school In other districts 
gymnastic apparatus have been supplied to most of the middle schools In 
Guigoou, Rohtak, and Ambdla there are paid lostructots 

Zahore Circle — ^No systematic and general effort has yet been made m 
the direction of physical training In a few of the district schools gymnastic 
exercises are practised. Cncket has been introduced with gr^at success m 
many districts and the district inspectors have been directed to encourage 
simple games everywhere 

Batcalptndt Circle — In most of tbe English schools some gymnastic anna- 
ratus has been provided, bnt no regular instruction is given except at Jhilam. 
where a professional gymnast is employed to teach the bovs of the distnct 
school In the vernacular schools there is no apparatus exceptm? m snmp 
cases Indian cluhs 


MuUan Circle — ^The physical training of the bovs has not been neflpctpfl 
In the district schools with one exception, apparatus has been sunnhwl ^ 
at Multan an instructor IS employed. Cncket is very j 

intheMuaailargarb distnct most of the schools have°heen 
apparatus by tbe Deputy Commissioner ^ ™ 
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CHAPTER XA'III. 

Graals tn~aid. 

The Punjab gnnt-in irni rate, irhich irero sanctioned by tho Qorermnenf 

of India, arc contained in tliofoDowangAiiicte — ^ 

Seated Oranl.m.atd SeyttlaUamfor the Pan/ai, at lauclmetl ly the govern 
nicnt of India , 

ArUclc /— Tlic oLjectoE a system of grants in-oid is to promote nrirafe 
entp^nse m cdutiation, under the inspection of officers .ippomted l>y dovera 
ment, with a ticiv to Government being thus enabled gradually to nithdr-iw m 
f 1 1 mstruction through Goverament 

c;stabUshment«s, m coraplnnce with tho liopc expressed by the Rioht Eon'ble 
the Secretary of State for India, “tliat private schools, aided by GoTerament 
wouldcTcntuilly talc the place, umversallr, of the several classes of Govern’ 
mcnt institutions ” 

■II — ^'Ihc means consist in aiding voluntary local exertion, under certain 
conditions, to establish and maintain schools 

■^^I — Those conditions, generally stated, are— 


(1) tt &t the (cl)ool IS under eompetent mana^mcat, 

(2) thal lha lostructire staff is sdcijaate— there being ordinarily a fcaclier for everv 

thirty boys in average attendance , 

(2] that tbe funds on ichich (he local espeodifure ts based are stable , 

(t) that the extended operattons to bo brought loto play by Government assisfanee 
are |tuUSed I y tbe rraoU of tbe locality (due regard bei g Lad to tbe 
rclatife requirements of tbe inslitutioss eeebing aid, and to tbe funds 
ft\ ailable to meet them), and by the school accoDimiMation pronded 


— ^Managers of schools desirous of receiving Slate assistance are, tLere- 
forc, required to submit with their application for a monthly grant (the 
amount being noted) a statement, through the Director of Pubbe lustruetion, 
^hich shall infonn the local Government— 


(1) of the name or names of tbe person or persons responsible for tbe minigement 

of tbe school, and for tbe dishureement ot all funds expended on tbe rime. 
It beiug stated whether each person or persons me resideut or uon resident, 
and how long be or they are willing to be responsible 

(2) of tbe following parti uhrs — 

(tr) the resources (in detail) at (be disposal of tbe abore, to augment wbicb re 
soorces a tnoolhly grant is asked for Tbe resources sa abore may inclnde 
tbe amount of school fees collected, 

(2) tbe onmber, names, qualifications, and salanes of tbe teicbers employed or to be 
employed, and a statement of (le total expenditure >ni.urred or to be 
incurred 1 1 tho mamteoaoce of tbe school on its proposed footing , 

(r) tbe average attendance registered or onticipatcd, 

(iQ tbe extent in cubic feet of the intern d school accommodation prorided, with 
short notice of site and locality, 

(r) the scholastic regulations (as to attendance. Zees, fines, £a) in force, or to be 
IS force, 

(/) the hooks studied or to be studied — (detailed list) 


p ' — The graut askeii for must not exceed the monthly income or half the 
eapeoditure, iis noted under clauses (a) aud (6) respectively, of section 2 of 
Article IV This amount js a maximom, and only such portion of it should 
be given as may bo deemed proper, with reference to the circunistances of the 
case, the funds available, and the general requirements of the provmce 

T^J The grants, after allotment, will be payable month by month, from 

the month succeeding each allotment Aew grants will not be allotted till itis 
tnown that bud<ret provision is available, and it is distinctly to ho ucdei^tood 
that the expenditure on grants m aid for the year wiU be strictly confined 
within the budget grants, and that no institution, which cannot he provided 
for TOthin that grant, Tnh receive any assistance until the close of the 
current financial year 

Jf S—lt IS necessary that applical ons for new grants be registered in the Director s 
office, before tbe preparat on of the budget esbinstes in October 

yrfl grants will be made to schools which are not open to examin* 

alioa bj- the Go'erament Impeclor.. to winch, mth the eicephon of female. 
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normal, and pnrolj rcrnacuhr schools some fee H not lal^cn from at lea^l 
three fourths of the scholars n _ » 

ni/— The jnspcclora arc to taken no notice wlmfercr, m the ewe ol 
schools for children of other than Chnstmn parents, of the rtlifnotw doctrines 
n-luch may ho taught hut arc to confine themselves to the Ttnhcalion of the 
conditions on avliich the grants are made, to collect information, to report tho 
results and to suggtsl imprortments in the general arrangements of tlic school 
* lA —Grants in aid u ill be withdrawn or reduced, if, m tho opinion of 
tho local Government, tho mstitntion docs not continue to deserve anj or so 
march assistance from the public revenues 

X —The grant may either withheld or reduced for causes arwiag out 
of the state of tho school, to wit — 


(a) IflIcKlooluroonatohehenioanuolittillhjror ctlfrwwo nnJrt ralle k>«5 ty. 
aflcr doc I ot ee from lie in*f<ct<ir 

(ij If tl e lead sr» I arc not Wn resularljr paid or are mao l ■ally incajaWeorotUrrw lo 
unfllcd for U cr pn*l» , . . , ... 

(4 If t! c allcnJaocc la* U«n Mcept o ally irr^ lUr or it lie reciter u. Dot krpi 
will luff eie t nccuracy to nrarraot oi nf Im ce in tl e rcturna 
( h If from anj cauw It o projitcaa ot tlo aclool i* w u •nlufa lory s* to maLe it 
evident llat it doc* not folft Jio cdacatiocal ol jr«l» f r wl Icli ll c (.rant tra» 


giTcn 

AI— In every ai led school two to he kept, hcsidcs the register of attend 
ance, the following hooks — 

(a) An BCeounHoolc, m nl eh all Tccc pU end dilmcmrnt* of the pcbooJ elall 1* 
rcRulatly ci icrcd nod halanccd from moolh to mcntl 
(i) AbooViuwl tl e names of all scholar* admitted with late of almi* n an I 
oje at tl e t me of ad ni»*K> I araeotered Tl e fall er** or fji a d an etisrae w 
to l>« added in each taue Tie same hook will scr^ for the ngiilry of 
nilhdrairali ot d sminala 

(e) A log book, la wl eh tl c Managers of head ttacl er* mir enter oee irrcDce* of a 
nil'll at claraclei aff-clng tho intrmt* of lie srhwl ho entry oneo 
toadc can be removed or altercl, except by a subsequeol entry of correctioBi 
and all eotr et are to be dated and atleiti'd 


ATiJ— These hooks will he open to tho Inspector at I is annual visit, anti 
ho Will enter in tho api roprnto place such remarks as ho may hive to make on 
the state of tlie school focwardiiig copies of the same to tho office of the 
Director of Puhlio Instruction heforo the end of llio official year 

XIJI — In ease ot the excellence of the school hemg cstnhlislied to the 
satisfaction of tho Director of Public Instruction, h) success nt such periodical 
examination as ho may from time to time determine n si ccial gnnt may lo 
given not exceeding one month s avemgt expenditure oi tlic scliool, sutiject 
to the genenl limitation to the effect that the total nid given by tUo Govern 
mcnt m any year shall not cicccil half of tbo total expen lituro on tho school 
for that period Such special grants will count ns an adjunct to the grant for 
the ensuing year and must he laid out bv the managers in ronatd to the most 
deserving trachers and scholars in such manner as ther may prefer, unless the 
particular mode of its distribution is prescribed by tho Director of Puhlio 
Instruction and agreed to by tl o managers of the school Besides making 
special awards to the tcaclicrs from extra grants the Director may, with tlie 
consent of the llanaMrs bestow certificates of merit on them 

XIV — In purely Tcrnaciilar schools which are unahlo to complv with all 
the conditions imposed by tl e preceding Articles but wl icli are found to 
luipart adequate elcmontarv instruction special grants may bo awarded from 
tune to time on the rccommenilation of the ins^ ector of schools , hut tl e sum 
of such special grants to any one purely vcraacular school shall not exceed 
dunng the official year one half tlio average annual cost of a Govermnent 
vernacular scl ool ot a similar size and standard 


2.V — Female Ld cat on — Owls sohools will toccito encouraocment on 

as Gmernraeut is 
‘“at the management of the same 13 m unexccptionahly trustworthy 


Ooveniment officers w 11 not as a rule be 
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jrr/— Grnn/tf for Huildiufia (tad olhet special purposes —Aid of tins sort 
•will not bo granted to privati schools, unless the lo^ Government is s^isfied 
that tho conditions for ordinarj grants in aid, laid down m Article III are 
fulfilled 

XI'IJ -Grants undo for biuldmg. enlarging, improving, or fitting up 
schools, must not exceed the total amount contnbuted from 
tho same purposes, and the full amount will not he pven as a matter of course 
Such contributions may be made m the form of— 


{a) loliviJual suUcriptwna 

[6) Allotments from benevolent societies 
(rt MalerinU (at tiie market ratc<) 

{d) Sites pivcn without valuablo consiileratton 


(f) Cartage 

XFIII — TIio sites, plans, estimates, &c , must be satisfactory to the local 
Governments , , „„„„ 

A-/X-Tt,e eatension of tlie area of ”S ^ 

sclolars is treated pro (oii/o, as a nciv case noder Article XVI el teq above 

XX -In tlio event of any biuldiog, 

largcmcnt, or repair of 17111011 a grant may bavc , . „-i the 

ment, being subsequently devoted to any other than . . , + yv^iuation to 

Government shall have the option of nurchasing oT the Tant 

1)0 determined by arhitntors. credit being gi^n for amoimt 01 tnegra 
iTluch maj liavo been made by the Government Vative 

XX/-TO scliool libraries, l*«nos mteoJed ^ 

mirM-l'toTlmJiXon” 

buted ton ards the object from private soorccs 


fCb^rdTof lor B-t, are oommonly rctused 

on the ground that no funds arc avaihibJe nxtTilirutions 

is the decision of the Pitnjdb Govern funds— fsee Lieutenant Colonel 

schools which can fairly be thrown 

Holroyd’s evidence before the Commissi , Furasnns and a very 

With the exception of strict sense of the term, 

few under Native management, grantem aia, ui 

are drawn only by the missionary soci e pnmary departments of 

Contributions from RUDolcmented hj grants from piovmcial 

district schools, and a few others, j|,e manangement of Government 

“^ai^nottSedt”Se?ShV^ the gmnts are drawn under 

rmm 1865 to 1869. S ^ura^eSeT^^^ 

weroaUowed from provincial between the Government of 

schools In 1869, there ^S^b^pecting the grants awarded under 

India and the Government of the Punj^re^^ Iventually that ‘ grants m 
this Article and the G vernment of ecu^ purely vernacnlar primary 

aid from impeiial funds are not admissiwe m p / 
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r DAB lal lU 
f Uil d KhooU 


schools, hut special gnnts mar be pail for limifcil perils when the cir 
cumstanccs axe bO exceptional as to j ntifr a ilcparture fmiu 
(GoTcrnmcnt of India letter No 6J3 Jalcd 2otli Otlol^r ISro This 
rulm? Tvas founded upon tlo decision of the S\.ri.taiT of States U'spatch 
oflSoH paragraph 19 U, that tl e scrnatular cduLition of the masses should 
bo a chara to local rates but for reasons which I aio nlrealylicen cxflaincd 
no general system of aiding indigenous schools from local funds «as a loptc*! 

In lus letter to tl c Secretary to Goremment, ha 2C0 dated 16th Fcli- 
ruary 18S2 the Director states tl at the assignment m tl c current rear « 1 udeot 
for grants in aid amounted to 11192^00 lor the rear l‘'S2 the follow 
ing estimate was made — 


r>i<fsf r4tn»U/fCra»U n-c I I'S -S- 



B 

n 

1 Pr tesrv set ooJ# attsefrd t» 4 * f ft 



S B ra icl O' li (rngl *1 J DoI<r ll*p t» Comm if o «r« 



S tamale scliools ua Irr II p 1» Comm s* ontr* j 



4 Sel oil mi<l«r Gaatonmeat Magiiintf* 



5 llfgimeDtil icl «.ta 

A ded mil IuImiu undff Nat ve managrmfot— 


S3 ‘^CS 

J Boys' k 1 «it« (togl 1 siiJ vrmacular oodcr m if o >) 

% S boolf forNai regrlt 



113 

<17 

3 Chnit as Ikiti bewJ nj tel ool 

4«0 


4 CbniUaa g rli board O], tcbool 

"lOO , 

•S«0 

6 $1 OS achooh a ca toonraU 

2fll0 

e0io 

6 No Dial (cbool for raa ton at ^nnlsar 

3 OPd 

soco 


unit 


8 Aoglo Saailr t tcLool Dolb 

1 CCl» 

: 15€S0 

Baropoan tcbooli for l>or( snJ girls 

49 jOO 


Paojab Un ert tr Collo^ 

1 SI DOO 


Graata nndor \M cln XUl and \lt 

, 1 900 


11 fOellaDOoar ->11 11 tel oolt Fn<l •rincnt Fond 

559 


Ba Id Bg aod omatrd graois* d a d 

10 000 


Scbo1ar<b 

i “35 

S3 tSt 

CtavD ToTiL 


S0C076 


The total expenditure upon aided institutions in ISSl ^2 was Rt 01 0 G 
out of •nhich proTincial tctcducs tontrihutcd lllCODlO ond local funds 
under the control of Government Jl"! 83D Tl o amount expended on ai led 
schools for Natives was R3CC8CG of which sum Government contributed 
more than one third 


The monthly grants ra aid to private sclools tor Natives amounted to 
R83 203 m 1871 RS3 0o4 m 187G and ESj 69’ in 1652. A inorr 
elastic budget is certamly required to £pve due encouragement to tlie efforts of 
the miss onanes to extend the r operations 

Native gentlemen hare not yet shown ony general de<=irc to establish 
schools on the grant m aid pnne pie 

. The system of payment by results has never been adopted in the Punnlb 
A scheme wm proposed bv the Director of Public Instruction m IS?** and was 
t/ Governor for opinion to tl e Senate of the Punjab 

«... acceptable to tbe missionaries wl o thought that too 

much would depend upon an mspectoi^s exammation and that their finances 
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m.qlit be tbro^Mi into confusion by tbc un^rl^ty V** f 

tobeenmed These news n ere supported by a rote of the Senate, and the 

matter has since rcnnincd m abcj-ancc „ , , , Adt« Ddi^cDou. 

Under Article XIV oE tlio grant m^id rifles, pnrely Tcrnacnlar scliools. 
irhiclicLnotcomrll iv.th all tlie conditions required “ 
mannged by committees, may recive grants not esc«dms half 
cost of a Government school of a similar size nnd standard ihis rule is 
sneciallr intended for the benefit of indigenous schools, and it is now proposed 
r ofler SSn qrants to these schools upon the results of examination 
rormerljX Xoctor used to airard a lump '“Vh”| sl“ere" 
general effieienej it the school The only »ay in ivhich ‘^^“Xinnm 

efficiency of their schools 


CIIAPTER XXR'" 

IntpecUon and Control 

Under the Director of r-hhe Instrnet.on_^there arej^^^^^^ 
circles and three assistant inspectors It ,.oJtrol ot the Department 

the district sehooU which ara '■'''I" X„Ts chiefly vernacular, 

toiuspcetand assist lu the maoagemeut ot the «beois, eni j 
iilucir are maintained from ““'rgrants in a“ Tliere^rc 

schools under private management, wh c . whose duty »t is to 

20 district mspecton “oj 1“ 'Si So snhordSTt’o the Deputy Oominis. 
manago and inspect the schools wiucn -iru bu 

sioners as presidents of district and mamcipal district 

Eicepting Sunk and Kohat, f ^®5foo?^moburnr, the latter 'an officer of 

and ciucf school mohumrs aro graded as lo 


Oi e Inspector, 2nd grade 
Tw 0 Inspectors, 3rd „ 

One Inspector, 4tb ,, 

One As«istant Inspector 
One „ n 

One ,, » 

Two District Inspectors 
Ttro „ » 

Four , > 

Fne , »» 

Eight , » 

Two Chief School Jlohurnrs 
Four 
Three 


lOOOnsiDgto 1,200 
750 . 1 000 


840 

180 


The chstlct 

officers of the Department, althoUon s 

missioners ,I,Qtnct and municipal funds im er 

the ™SmtlTte%eF«^y 

rliutw.rat nm1 municipal committees « “ u,e,r schools so taf, a® 


have leisure, hut a comp a practice - 

Se'm1SSit„"‘t“y“eet.»'’re»i=srafl^ 

Punjab 
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circles in cliargc of inspectors of sdiools ton«isl of— 

WMeTniJ^^r’* Tlic Amliili Circlo, contaimn" tlic cjnl ihrisions of Atiibala, Delhi, nml 
Ilisaar, 

The Laliorc Circle, containing the djri«ions of Lnliorr, Amntsar, ami 
JabTitlhiT , 

Tlic Riwalpindi Circle, containing the ilnistons of Rawalpindi and 
I’cshatvar, 

The "Multan Circle, containing the dinsions of JfiiUan ami the D rajat 


Sfjfeatnt thrii^tie erlent «/ ea i CikU*/ Jttpte/i » />»«• tie CV^tnf rtt^rat >■/ JS'j I 




Vft* tari'tn 

aaoiUr it 

1 Sfci^cr 








Aml^Ia Circle 


It.iJa 

7, *90 
JS^ss 

i fs 1 

40|si 1 

Lilion. „ 


sfl.eie 


7A«e <t7 

lUwalrindi „ 

. 

fiS l«3 

f 7»l 

[ *> ■ 

S7f 1 Tt'7 

Multan ,, 


S7.»7fl 

«,ns 

1 

5 SM Bi e 


T<niL 

107,950 - 

51 f«r 

ess 1 

18,aiJ ■’Cl 



SECOVDiRV moil AND MIDDLE SatOOL3 
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r>qr»t«B .od extoit V Tlio following statements show the duration and extent of tlio tours of 
3fit*toor*«tiiu. inspecting officers of all dasseslor aperiod of three years. Tlio inspections 
iw^nir office are not recorded, hut tho number of days on which thu inspectors trarelled, 
together with the days on which they limted, would be somewhat in excess of 
the number of days on which th(^ held inspections away from head-quarters. 

It will he observed that there aro considerable differences in the number 
of days during which the inspectors were occupied nuay from their head- 
quarters. The mileage depends in a great measure upon the extent to which 
the railway is used. 

Inspection was most actively carried on in the Arahdla Circle; hut the 
failure of the iuspectoi’a health in 1831, and the changes consequent upon his 
relief, have interfered with tho amount of inspection done in three of tho circles 
dunnn 1881-82. Similarly, the illness and death of tho mspcctor of the 
Lahore Circle in 18S0-81 accounts for the small amount of work shown in 
that year. ^ » 

The two assistant inspectors of the Lahore Circle travelled less tlmn .the 
assistant inspector of the Amblla Circle, hut halted on a greater number of 
days A halt would generally unply that more than one day w as occupied in 
the examination of a lai^e school, or tliat primary schools were assembled for 
examination at some centre. This practice has been followed, to a greater 
extent in the I^ihorc and Moltdn Circles than In the Amhdla,and Rawal- 
pindi Circles. 

The average number of days on which inspectors and assistant inspectors 
were away from head-quarters on the public semeo was on an avert^ ISO 
days, or about half tho year. 

District inspectors and chief school mohurrirs travelled or halted on 
6,0S9 days, the number of schools under their charge being upwards of 1,400 
under 81 officers Thus their doty of Tuitmg* each school once m a quarter 
seems to have been adequately performed. Resides 1,403 vernacular schools 
shown in the statement, there arc a few English schooU in charge of district 
inspectors, which are not distinguished in the returns. 


Slaiemenl tie areraje Jaratton andeftent of tie ievr tf InepeetoTt ond Auithat 

Iiitpeetort fot three yeart, i57P— ^ 9 




bmftetA 1 

Aurnurr birtma*. 

j 




Kuvbntl 


18'S-80 

ISsOSl 

ISSl S2 

ToTii j 

Labobz Cncu 1 

1879- 60 

1880- 81 

18S1 82 1 

Iotas. 

Uiwiirrn)! Cibcii- 
ia7‘»-80 

18SO-81 

1831-82 

ToTit 

Mcisis CueVB- 

1879- 80 

1880- 91 
lSSI-S-2 

Total 

GBAV'O total 

ISI 

191 

joe 

\ 

isat 

9 497 
3950 

65 1 
57 ; 

1 

11$ : 
133 ^ 
IIS 

1 

3 461 

8 2o9 
4.703 ' 

45 

39 

ec 


2i4U 

' SOI j 

431 { 

11.423 1 

IdO 

1 12S 

T4 

1 TO 

2912 

1552 

2«^ 

119 

61 

65 

1 

214 

218 

138 

4.ce7 . 
4.430 

3 445 

146 

313 

146 


6493 

au 

5*0 

11 622 

505 

133 

J27 

8« 

2197 

2225 

2.025 

62 

63 

72 




3S1 

69>7 

157 




n 

J17 

n 

laoi 

3 619 
230 

47 

74 

60 


- 

. 

263 

7.6-9 

171 


_ 

_ 

1331 

337U 

1 613 

1001 

23.3 B 

635 

«Ii 

11 814i 

1 -“n 

3331 

77811 

21Si 
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Blalt ne tl ihoieing the averaje d raUa i a id tilnl of tie toun of Dis'rtet Impfclon aid Ciitf 
School Mohurnra ikenu htrof SekotU wider ikt tharge of each, aidtht avetagenunber oa 
ihe rolls 1879 — 83 


>>6 

, t...™ 

eS 

3^ 

1| 

p* 

|i 

It 

a 

Z 

1 

Is 

h 
■» = 

a“ 

E-a 

'S’S 

i 

1 

1* 

Is 

1 

Delti 

17i> 

991 

s 

47 

19*0 

^3 

Gnrgioa 

124 

1800 


66 

8,411 

3 

Knmll 

153 

•»a» 

7 

So 

13*1 

A 

H tear 

103 

119 

43 

21 

61) 

6 

rohtelc 

170 

•*031 

23 

39 

1697 

6 

Srtit 

103 

IS**! 

8» 

16 

309 

7 , 

Aoabjia 

181 

1061 

29 

78 

3 709 

8 

LudliUoa 


1 103 

11 

03 

8 703 

8 

Jilisdhftr 

I4j 

DOS 

31 

03 

4619 

10 

Hotburpu 

189 

10 3 

18 

83 

4,066 

11 

Ktfszra 

177 

"036 

"3 ' 

33 

JOoO 

18 

OordiCipor 

I'll 

1631 

36 

CS 

3115 

13 

dint Uat 

157 

i:S09 

15 

oo 

3626 

14 

S4Ikot 

IW 

1398 

31 

■ 70 

3101 

IS 

lalio « 

157 

8011 

17 


8150 

18 

GajrtfatriU 

178 

1915 

11 

CO 

SO^O 

17 

Ferozepnr 

160 

1581 

15 

49 

1-86 

18 

Satralp adi ^ 

150 

1650 1 

43 

55 

3 303 

19 

ji, 1,™ 

•*60 

1603 

103 

8a 

2590 

*’0 

Gujarit 

15i> 

1‘’05 

1"5 

41 

3 063 

21 

^bahpur 

187 

1673 

1 S'* 

31 

lO-*! 

> 

Peshawar 

197 

1 CO 

61 

35 


“3 

JlMsra 

200 

1509 

C9 

19 

809 

24 

Kotdt (by an inspect nj teicber) 

IT 

439 

4 

2 


■*5 

UultZn 

198 

1691 

47 

48 

2191 

*>6 

Jbang 

1*4 

1 a(0 

43 

83 

Iff*? 

27 

Monl^mery 

?l 

I 159 

•a 

25 

WC7 

2a 

MuzalLirgarb 

I**© 

1A«1 

1S3 

28 


"9 

Dtra-Isma I Ebtn 

U 

1 439 

S6 

21 


39 

Der»3az Khan 

Iff* 

1T*6 

" 1 

30 

UI8 

31 

3-> 

Canoil 

Simla 

ns 

1503 

1 

1 

23 

911 


Toist 

4.S10 

4S- « j 


I V>3 ^ 

65 '***8 
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Tlic AJubdla Circle contains much \raslc land in the Ilis'yir Plvision. 
It has several good vernacular middle schools, hut the village schools have 
alivavs heen poorly attended. 

in tho ilawalpindi and Multdn Circles there are extensive tracts of 
country' in rvhicli tho villages aro far apart, and the people careless about edu- 
cation. Tliis is especially the ease In the frontier districts. As a rule, schools 
flourish in toivns and in \illagcs where thcro is irrigation. 'Where they de- 
pend upon tho pain for their crops, and liavc large henls of cattle, there is a 
lower standard of civilisation, and comparatively few a\ho can spare their 
cUUdeen to attend school. 

TbeprKiicjof Tlic inspcctops’ toups usually commcncG in Oclolicr, and arc completed at 

’ the end of llarch. As it would l>o impossible to visit every school in ilsown 

ln«pcction village, two or three schools are often calltxl in to tho inspector’s camp. 

formerly, before the appointment of assistant inspectors, and when there was a 
larger number of village schools of an elemental character, the practice of 
assembling schools for inspection was much more generally followed. It was 
thought better that they should appear before the European inspector nnd»bc 
examined in a superficial manner, than that they should be left entirely to the 
subordinate ihspcction which was at that time hardly trustworthy. At present 
the inspector visits tno or three schools in the day, or he anils them to his camp 
ralhet than omit them nllogcthet.. Tl»e teacher and lioys like to appear licfoTO 
the inspector if they arc doing well, and the custom is /oiind to be Vncficial in 
various ways, though it is not of itself sufficient, Tlie schools are also inspected 
■ in a thorough manner by tlio district inspector, or chief school mohurrir, once 

in every quarter. The work of the inspectors and assistant inspectors is ne- 
cessarily less in detail, though perhaps more has been attempted by way of 
bolding complete examinations than can be performed satisfactorily. 

Bometimes, however, the district inspector is required to hold tlic examin- 
. ations for promotion, and the inspector merely checks these results. 

During the cold weather, the Inspectors and assistont insnoctors are chiefly 
occupicil m examining tie vernacular middle and primary schools, which aro 
under the management of the Deputy CommUstoncr ; but they also inspect 
aided schools under private management, which are visited onco in tho year, 
and the district schools of tho Dcpartiaent. The district schools aro Inspected 
three times m the year, it possible t once during tho hot season, and twice at 
other times. A specimen of Iho form of examination for vernacular schools, 
used m the Ambdla circle, is annexed j but the practice of giving marks in 
several subjects to individual scholars cannot be carried out when the jinmbcrs 
are large. 






so 


Thcreistiocoaool rul« for «»o guuhnco of ln<prctmj; ofTiccM; hut 
iQstrucUons have been wued from lime to lime, ftntl. rron led thnl tli^* nrc 
observed, a good deal ia left to tlicir dwrcllon in llio method of conducting 

rn.riymf.iier llie mWiHo school cxaimnition M held In the first vreeV of April. Use 

inspectors awl asslvtant inspector* ore cncigtsl in fiuj<.-rinlendijig anti lookim- 

over the papers until nwrlr the end of (bemontli. Tien the annuil rcj>ort 
is svrittcQ. About tlio middle of 3IftV tbo normal school examinations 
are held. In June the inspector nrolrably resides in the hills, and hss leisure 
for any literary ivorh which may bo riviuiriHl of him. In the nins bo makes 
n tour of the district seboots, nnd devotes some time to bis otficc and to tha 
normal Bchool. In BeplrmVr schools for V.iiroi>eans in the hills arc inspected. 

In tlio Lahore and Ambdla Circles, there is Generally full work for an 
inspector throughout the year, but ho has roiisidcrahle liberty of disposing of 
his own time during the hol*weatbcr months. 

■n.f«tcriiar«ii« direction in 1S91-S2 nas IU2.152, or 2 0 per pent, of the 

eeaito . total cxpoDiliturQ froiu all sources. Tds sum ineliidcs the Dirxalor'* silara* nnd 
the cost of his oinco cstahlishment. 1 lieu hole is paid from prorincial reve- 
nues. Tie coat of in5|»cction was 111,27,180, or 7*8 of the cxi'cnditure. Of 
tliia sum, H5G,087 were conlrilmted by local rates or ces«-i. romicrly, the 
coat ot'suhordioatfi inspection was charged to provincial fund*, hut of late 
years tho imnciple lias been adopfcil of proiidtng tho whole erpendituro upon 
vernacular ctluc.attop from local sourrea. The proportion of cipcndituro upon 
direction and inspection, aggregating 10 1 per cent., is high comivired with 
tliat of Bengal, hut is less than in the JCoclliAVcstcm rnninct.'s and Central 
rrovinccs. In the ranjdh flm charge for direction is higli, Iiccausc tlic s} stem 
is one of centralisation. All the more Important ridtims are sent dirrtl to the 
Ccnlrai Office. The charge for inspection Is comiiaratlrcly low, because these 
otiicorsbavc very small otRce cslahUshments. The accounts of the district 
schools arc kept hy the Director, and those of tho vernacular schools by 
Deputy Commissioners. 

r<»fi« firttiM Schools niaintnincd from district and munlcimlfiinds arc to some extent 
under the control of tiicso bodies, rmctitsilly, the officers of Oovemment nro 
Siu^ the executive on behalf of these committees, b’ut the committees are consuUetl, 
nnd CTcrci<c rnoro or les-s authority according (o cirvum*tanp»'s. 

Tho budgets ate voted by the committees, and tbeir lowers arc limltwl 
only by tho amount of funds at their dispos.al, nnd tho ohligation uoi to close 
schools without the sanction of Government. ^lunidiial comnuttcea raise their 
own revenue under certain restrictions; but district committees liavo no power 
of increasing the assignments made over to them from Gorenimcnt from the 
local rates 

It is now proposed (Punjtb Government Resolution J»o. 2110, dated 7lh 
September 1882) to transfer tlio mainlcnanco of district schools and various 
grants-in-aid to local bodies, and to give tho mcrahers of committees much 
larger powers of management tlian they have hvlhetto exercised. 

The pacscity of members of commiltcc who arc familiar with tho-system 
of a Government school, will ho a difficulty in most places 5 hut tho comniittecs 
wiU have advice, and tho appointment ol teachers or supply of school furniture 
will not entail any greater responsibility than other matters of business wluch 
will be entrusted to them in a broad Bcheme of local self-government. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Summary and rccommeatlofiow*. 

^ 41 With refcrraco to the evidence of witnesses nnd the resolution 

SilSea '■r'''*'* “‘“Mumlion Commission was con- 

^Traijili EaiicationBepattmcotoasIotmcd in 1830. Tho ofllcers ot 
i.nrorean inspectors ot schools, ten natiro deputy itispcctots, nnd sisty 
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sul) deputy inspectors The scheme of edacitiou comprised a Gorermnont 
Lnglish school at the head quarters of each distnct, where the ground was not 
alnady occupied by a mission school, one suptiioi vemacuhr school m each 
tahsil, four traimng schools for teachers and a central college at Lahore 
These were to be maintained from impenal funds Provision was also made 
for aiding, out of the general revenue, the nllnge schools which were mainly 
ilependent upon the one per cent cess, for grants m aid to private institutions, 
md for contmgent charges 

But the first efforts of the Department were not very successful, and failed 
to obtain the support of the civil ofBcers In 18C0 it was determined to place 
all vernacular schools under the management of district officers and at tlie 
same time the assignment from imperial funds was so reduced that nearly the 
irbole cost of these schools fell upon the cess and local funds, whereby a con 
siderable check was given to the extension of pnmaiy education Por, though 
the principle of defraying local chains from local revenues is sound so far as 
is practicable, the imposition of an edimatmnal tax upon other classes than 
those which pay the agricultural cess has not hitherto commended itself to the 
authorities 

The system of admmistration and finance adopted m 1S60 has continued 
in force smee without material modification and will be apphed more exten 
«ively under the proposed arrangements for the development of local self 
government 

Owing to the failure of schemes for levying a school rate from the non- 
agncultural classes, and the impossibility of obtaining an adequate sum in the 
shape of school fees, the educational cc«s of one per cent on the land revenue 
lias to some extent been diverted from its proper object Some misappreheu 


lion appe its to exist on this point 

During the first few years of the existence of the Department there were 
TOnsiderahle savings owing to unavoidable delays in establishing schools on the 
wale contcmplatea , those savings were freely drawn u on to make good the 
insulficicncy of the imperial hulget In paragraph 2 of his Deport for 
180f.Qj, the Directorgave a h*t of items amounting to an annual charge of 
S 73, ‘’99, on account of suboidinate mspcctiou schools in towns and stiuends 
to teachers under training which charges he said were in other provinces home 
hv imperial revenues, hut in the Punjab were paid from accumulated halancM 
of the ce«s It will he observed that a portion of this expenditure is strictly 
for the benefit of the agricultural class but in consequence of the Director s 
reprewntations the whole was transferred to the imperial budget From this 
time the rule of applying the cess to the mamtcnance of whools m villages anti 
towns in which there are no municipal funds lias constantly been observed, 
excepting that other schools and other objects have been considered ehgible for 
a share of the agricultural rate in proportion as scholars of the a^icuitural 
class are interested and o'*casioally deficiencies in tho local budgets have been 
irregularly supplied from the same source. i j » 

It IS true! however, that village schools arc lar^ly attended bv duldren 
of the classes winch contribute nothmg directly to the cess and in this sense 

there has been a departure from the onginal plan 

Both in the ^ortb Western Provinces nnd in the Punjab Jrst a tempts 
to improve elementary instruction were directed to the aiding “di^enous 
schools andm both caws this plan was soon ahandonwl m favour of takin, 

01 er such schools or establishing new onw under Gover^ent con 

Prom time to time ever since the attention of educational omcers 
and of Government has been ixeupicd with the ^"Siu^desU^yV^^ 

m the Punjab no we, ot 

Its mdependenoe heve f ''“g'j Gerernment u n-illii.5 to cov,a 

SStrt" 

and independent position of a m'^Introdacm'’ such i «vstem as lint 

Doubtless there arc special ^ l>7 expenMve 

which prevails in Bengal j_ Nevertheless, the opinion of many 

and 1..SM, otsomsed Governmorf .^ooK o-Torts for 

Witnesses before the rdu"->tion C a- tl,c% do not think that the system 

the improvement of md genous shoots, os ttics uo no 


Tu j b 
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ha<; ever liad -i fnir trial It ts doubtful Trlicllicr tliorurclr reli^nous schwls, 
wlncli form tlic mojontr, can Vms inlcrfcTcd wjlli to any advantage llic 
mdi«’ciiou3 Ter^nta seboo’ is the germ from vvliicU tlio present Gorernment 
vernacular school has been developed, and js easily dealt with Tlio Hindi 
pathsbala, m winch the children of shopkeepers learn to read and write and 
cTphcr, IS not unlike the mass o! pnmair schools m Bengal which have been 
taken in hand hj the Depailmcnt In the Pun3'lhal)Out half the more substan- 
tial of thc«c schools have been attached to Government schools in town«, 
without losing their mdmdaalitv The idea is to use them as feeders lifter 
complctin • the ordinary course mMahajani, the hoys who have already he^n 
Icarnin^a'liUlcHTda arc drafted into the ehssesoC the lower primary school 
for which they may befit la some coses, it is found that a proportion 

stay on and receive a regubr education 'More often they leave school 
altogether imraethatcly. or not long after (they have left the Panda’s class 
This is thecaso especially with the poorer sort of Bauyaswho have no denrefor 
auv <;oTt of education excepting that winch u ncccc&sary to Ihcpi m their daily 
business Tho*=e who remain at school for general instruction for the most part 
belong to familjcs in easy circumstances Tlie commercial script u«ed hr 
Banvas is a form of the I>er IsHgan character , hut it docs not so Tcscmhle it as 
to make itcasy for a person who has IcamttUeone toacquirc the other It w 
unsmted for printed books, hut it is used by the Danyas m their ordinary 
correspondence Thus it is useful for some of the purposes of a general educa- 
tion, hat IS not introductory to such an education in any complete form To im- 
prove a pallihala m the Punjab, it is necessary to provide an additional teacher, 
and to give instruction through the medium of a ddTcrcnt character, Urdu, 
INasrari orGunnnkhi 


pnaufy nunie Trom the fifst U fdu wos cho«en as the reeogmsed vernacular of tl e Ponjih, 
by and the Persian indigenous school was decmcil the best foundation for a svstcni 
♦ D»rirta»Bt primary instruction The Persian «chool met the want of those who sought 
an education qualifying them for employment m the public service, and the 
complaint IS now frequently heard that the vomacuHr schools of the Depart- 
ment do nothing more M any rate, tbev can banlly he said to reach the 
masses and arc useful chiefly to the oOicial cla's and others who have dealings 
with officials Anv great extension of primarv education upon these lines seems 
to he impossible. Tlicrc is no sufficient motive to induce the people to send 
their children to school. There is not much desuoi foi: education at all, except 
for 80 much literary instruction os fits a man for thcoccupation of Iiis life, hut 
m certam districts especially m the neighbourhood of Delih and Aiuh^a, 
schools oi an elementary charoeter, m which mstruchon i 5 given through the 
medium of the hi agan character, are acceptable to the people They hare, how - 
ever generally been discouraged by the Education Department and by Govern 
meat as tending to cut the people oil fromtl ekindof literary knowledge which 
IS mo't likely to he u«ieful to them and depriving them of the opportumty of 
conying on their school education to a higher pomt 
cnt 1,011 gpoD Several witne«ses think that the primary school Btandard is too high for 
village “chools They think that Persian, which is la demand vnth the Mun«hi 
should he only a special subject, and that more time should be devoted to 
really useful knowledge It is desired that instruction should be given in agri 
culture and trades, that the conditions of loans mortgages, ic , should be explain 
ed and tliat village School teacUen should make themselves generalW useful as 
regi,traiso£|»rtIi»aii.lde!iHB poslnmlere and pWuos A few ot ll.e mioestes 
recommend that pnmaiy schools should be placed upon an industrial basis , but 
the majority aware oj the practical difficulties of such an undertaking, arc 
content to ^ommMd that the lessons w-hich are given in school should com 
Fw “ a occupations by winch the masses get 

hoy will at once pm these lessons into 
practice but that be will be led to think out improved mkhods and '-radoally, 
himself to Im hereditarv calling with fuller 
knowledge and greater intdhgenoe than his ancestors ° 

aw been noticed in the present system IS theah«ence 

du«i no„i of moral and rolipious instruction Jle system of relifuous neutcalitv which 
W lie observed in Government schools enables children whr£ilo hosSe 
creeds to meet peaceably and profitahlv in one school ^rhutSjS. jSve 
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advantages are sacrificed Where cla$3 schools are possible, there can he no 
objection to teaching the doctnnes ivhich all accept, and which naturalljr have 
a place m a complete system of education for persons brought upjn that religion 
Jlorahty, as distinguished from moral philosophy, may be said to be the un- 
wntten law of society, and it is doubttul whether it can be taught by precept 
Ilowever, there is a general desire that lessons m conduct should be given m a 
direct form, and the preparation of text books in accordance with this new has 
already been taken in hand 

It has been observed that the old fashioned teachers of indigenous schools 
have gradually been supplanted by young men of the Munsbi class, and that*^ ^ 

the new men fail to command the mfiaence which was exercised bj tlieir 
predecessors The men of the old type were satisfied with a small income 
from their schools, but they could not stand the hard work and loss of liberty of 
the new system The schoolmaster was often priest or physician os well as 
schoolmaster, and unless he could leave his school when he pleased to attend to 
his other occupations, the salary of a village schoolmaster was msuflicient to 
compensate him foi his trouble or, if he was sent to the normal school for 
training, he failed to make so much progress as a young man fresh from school, 
and thus his place was taken by one who could perform efficiently the duty 
required of him, hut who failed to command the respect shewn to an hereditary 
teacher A successful system of aiding indigenous schools would restore to tlie 
mullaand pandit the place which they have lost m popular education, but 
they are unsuited to the high pressure of a Government school under strict 


control , , , 

It is probable that any scheme for the extension rrT«rr 

primary education m the PuDjdb, which may he rccoron^nded by the 
nu«sion, will include arrangements for defraying the cost of educating non agri* 
cultural scholars without drawing upon the agncuUural cess 
districts it has been found impossible to induce the chsw ^ 

value education sufficiently to fill the schools which might be 
from the tax paid on this account, but eUewhcre additional 
ly required Various suggestions have been made A “"A 

on births and marriages, hive been propped The 

fees has perhaps been reached or exceeded, but opinions ^ nl 

potent nitnessesare in taronr of f''® 'Vi,*’, 

thatthe school tees might ho doubled It is 

even moderate fees, if Itrietly lexied, keep "I’ny, '><>?’ ‘ Jeem 

of school tees as a source of income has hitherto been ““W''™"' ehS To 
m schools irhere Enghsh is taught, and in the branch schools attached to 
district schools in largo towns r ™ 

The English and vernacular secondary schcKib of t ^ 

to meet adequately the wants of the j, gchoSs leads up to the 

living Tile course of study, especially m tlio Engl sli scfioois, ^us 

Umversity entrance examination, hut °ade tfat thc^ ichSe of 

as a final examination, and no general 

study IS unsuitable for those who do not go ^ unwilling to see the number 
The people of the province , ^,i there is a constant desire to 

of English middle and high schools reduced, Thisdesirc is to some 

raise primary vcmacular schools to the sewndaryg^^^^^^^^ besides the 

extent kept in check by the restrictions of t which is given in 

legitimate demand for\ more compWc c. ucatmn 

a primary school, there is a scliohnhips, and the cITorts of 

liberality of the local committees m S’ » in enmedistncts a smaller ntim 

the teachers to get promotion for tlicmse for the education of an equal 

her of vernacular middle schools mtg » !,„» m estimating tlie rcquircmenU 

number of students n ith greater econony, fonrotten that, under ovuting 

of the provinco m tins matter, ’t ’"'|® Ibe middle schools for 

circumstances the a iHago schools are dcfenttcni uf 

the supply of teachers Ihcro arc Aw private penons ahle to 

Excepting the missionary u_5S>rting sewndary wrliools Tbe 

relieve Gmernmcnt of the under the direction of 

vernacular schoo’s are, however, y future such coiamitteei nil al*J 

district and munuipnl eomtn.Uocs and m tuturc 



liave cliargc of district scliools, and Mill bo expected to tal.o a real part in the 

Tor some time to como it is UVely tint tbe services of NaUvo gcnllcincn 
MUlbo guenia (licit capacitv oC members of public bodies rather tlnii as private 
•persons, and that tlio funds'for the maintemucc of education, tboiigli raised 
locally, Mill be of a public nature. i 

men tlio Punjab Uiiivcreily College -was first cstabbsbwl, it ivas pToposed, 
approval of tUo Iiicutcnant Ooicrnor, to place tho I/ihore Goi eminent 
College under the Senate. Had llie Umier^if.f College* been able to nnintain 
tlio Lahore College from its ovin funds, the arrangement Mould probably 
been carried Duti butlbt-fvnid^ at tlvedwposal of the Senate were quite uisutU* 
cicnt.and, excepting seliolarships. noa«iManco has been given from tliissourcc. 
AVliile the professors are appointed nud i»aid by Government, they arc Govern- 
ment servants; but as regaids the sebeme ol studies, the Laboro CoUt'go vs 
already incorporated vs Ub the Punjib Umvcrslty College, and, except with a 
■vieiv to financial relief, tbero ^rbtild be no object in making a more com- 
plete transfer. A mi’^sionary society might bo found able and willing 
to Ube over ibe coWtgc ns. im aided insUluliou, but such an atrangement 
would not satisfy Kativo public opinion, eipccnlly since the e<«tablishmcnt of a 
coUego at Pelhi by tho Cambridge Misrion. Litlicr tbc I/iborc College sboiild 
be maintained as a Government Inslitulion, or it should be made over to the 

Senate upon conditions which for the present do not seem likely to be fulfilled 
icion Some good schools for girls have sprung up under tbo management of 
ladies familiar with the European idea of education ; but JS'atnc gerttlcraen do 
not visually cato for, or understand, female edmation, though they may he 
induced by a laudable desire to assist In measures for tho public good to give 
such support as they may be able. Tbc direct supervision of European ladic# 
must alaays be limited, though something may bo done, especially in towns and 
• their uclgUbouchood, by employing such ladies to inspeet. M'hea'a much 
larger proportion tlian at present of Katiro society has assimilated ircsteni 
ideas, as la the neighhourlioodof tho l‘rcstdonry.to\vn«, female education Mill 
flomish spontaneously. In tho aliscnco of this v'ondition there has heen much 
waste of public money, csjwclally on training schools for mistresses Mliicb 
have ffllled'to fulfill tlicir object. 

t*’> 4 It has been shewn that tho Department, with the assistance of text-book 

I"'’* committees, has been actuxly engaged jn tbo pieparation of school-books 
■Witnesses are not agreed as to the success of these efforts, and it was incut- 
able thattheie should be some unfavoutablo criticism. One complaint is tint 
prizes bare not been proposed for the production of required text-books. 
Formerly this was done, but it was found to be better economy to select com- 
petent persons for the work than to induce some half-dozen to undertake tho 
labour of authorship witli the certamty that only one can bo successful in 
the competition. Ihe chief dilDciilly in tho production of books is perhaps 
due to the ranty of hlerarv tiilent, and for this rei'jon attempts to include the 
preparation of text books among the duties of departmental oQicets have gene- 
rally been cb^appomting 

The monopoly *ot the Government book depfit has been objected to by 
some witnesses It may be that the Punjab has outgrown tho need of an 
estabbshment for pnnting and pubbslung its own books ; but unless some trust- 
worthy private agency can be found to take over tlie business, it would not be 
safe to go into the open market Before copyright in its own books was 
Btnctly enforceJ by the Department, the village schools were largely supplied 
with cheap but badly.pnntcd reproductions of the hooks published by the Edu- 
cational Press, and it would lie necessary to have some guarautee for the 
quahty of the typography ° 

.D.id ItvageueraWy admitted that grarts in-aid, which may amount to one-lialf 

ot mo expenditure, and which actually average onc-thwd of it, are sufficient 
It they are treely given , hut managers of aided schools complain that there has 
^uawawtot hWhty in Trfusmg new grants, on the ground that no funds 
aidsd schools from their share of 
uovernment scliolarehips and prizes In other words, the Punjib grant- 
1 ® intanU.bnt they should be interpreted so as to gno 

cucoui-a^cmont to private cntdpiisc 
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For pnmary education generally, some competent authority is in favour * 
of giving the teachers fixed minimum salanes with something more in proper* 
tion to the number of their scholars who pass the inspectors’ examinations 
The missionaries are opposed to the introduction of tho system of payment 
by results pure and sunple in tbeir own schools, but it is recommended as the 
best way of aiding the indigenous schools 

The possible methods of inspecting schools afford a wide field for dis* ■> • i 
cussion The present system is defective m tno ways Highly paid European ” 
inspectoi-s are employed m worh which would be better done by their ^atl^p 
subordinates, while, on the other band, the circles arc too large for them to exer- 
cise an effective control over all parts It has been proposed by witnesses that 
tho functions of the inspectors should be transferred to boards and voluntary 
agencies under the direction of the Senate of the University College, but m 
whatever degree it may be possible to employ unolTtcial sen ices, there seems to 
he no precedent for dispensing with responsible and systematic control exercised 
by Government through its own inspectors 

To increase the efficiency of inspection two plans are suggested An 
inspector of schools might be appointed for each civil division, as in the 
North TVestern Provinces, in which case the present assistant inspectors might 
be placed in charge of the less important divisions, while the inspectors in the 
luguer grades would he sooner or later replaced by officers on lower salaries, 
or the position, of district inspectors might be improved, and these officers 
might be held responsible for conductmg tho examinations which are non 
entrusted to the inspectors and tlieur assistants In tint case tho four circles 
might be reduced to two or three The duty of the inspectors would be to 
check and sunerviso, but not, except perhaps in the case of superior English 
schools, to hold the prescribed examinations 

The assistant inspectors would then become district inspectors in some 

of the more important districts ^ , , 

The extension of the railway system enables 'f f J* 

supervision, to cover a much wider tract of country than they could 

^ ™Nlf°distriot m the Punjdh, however large, lias more than one dislriet 

rmpeotor It will bo neeessarv, especially it the numher ot '^"=5“ “ 

increased, toappomtassistants having the rank of the sub deputy 

the North Wstern Provinces A district inspector is able to J^iinage about 6U 

schools, Tisitmg them ouco m each quarter, but much depends ujwn 

of the counhy m which he has to travel, and the distance from school to 

If the schools are too many for him to inspect conveniently, he is naturally opt 

to discourage the opening of more schools ™„n«r»ompnt of n-i-w-n erf u 

But the most important question in connection with tl *0 ,„o 

schools throughout the country is the extent to which it may bo 
the serviccs^of the muncipal and It m ulclSJto 

which arc about to receive large powers of self qq 

attempt to forecast the regubtions iHiich P ’ -jj, 5 J} tember 

tins subject Piinjdb Goicmment Kcsolution No -IIJ. uaiou »u» i 

i 682 .p™gw.ph s- 

tclmla transferred to local the powers and func 

intli these mice until the poncnl J-ttlwl "Ttio nwailations for the 

tions of local bodies in the ruDjdb have been 'ct ^ ^ ^ 

Education Department must folio, 

other branches of the Administration Director ns needless 

will only sav that be regards the m ft satisfacforv wav 

ly strict Local committees cannot of rvsponsil ihtv is Wtintod 

it thev are checked on all hands, so that t . ,„u,t be (ak< n to 

or oblitcriteil, and interest in ^,ns,s<tnt with the maintenance 

leave them td much frcoilom of action as is consistent «mui 

and enforcement of fundamental fnr the due rxem«e of — 

It will be necessary to ptuvidc by such le-ida* 

large powers inf h which public bodies^ Lnshh 1 duration .\ct of 

lio5 would natunllv follow tho -Ivc Vet of the L^sla. 

1870, although the circumstances arv scry uiusn-o ^ 
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turc slionUl enalile tUo licutenant-Gorcraor to compel ilic boards ojul commit- 
tees to raise and expend funds upon education to the extent which he 
considered adequate with reference to circumstances of each locality. Pronsion 
for the education of the whole population of a school-going ago uould bo out 
of the question in India, at least in the present generation, but a certain 
axerage of sufficiency would bo kept in tmiw. 

case of boards and committees neglecting tlieir duties, tlio Education 
department would be charged to supply their place. The one per cent. ce<58 
and any other rate which might bo levied would be strictly appropriated to tJio 
pi-oper objects. lUssionary socielics and other private bodies ^rould be em- 
powered to claim grants-in-aid ot tight, provided that they could show their 
ability to supply the demand in any locality where existing schools might be 
declared by the proper authority to be insufficient. 

On the other hand, it will 1X5 right to guard against the danger of stereo* 
typitg by legislation developments of doubtful utility wbicb may liavc acquired 
an ephemer^ popularity, or appropriating by n hard-and-fast rule particular 
funds to purposes which experience may hereafter condemn. In short, legis- 
lation should define the mature policy of Government and the duties of (hose 
who are employed os its instruments in ns general a manner ns possible, wthout 
prejudging questions which are or may become matters of controversy. 

C. rHARSOX, 

Secrelartf to the Prorineiaf CouimUlee of the Punjab. 


I sign this Heport with the undcr»landing that my slotcmcnl is added as 
an Appendix, 
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The HON BLE the PRESIDENT 


OP THE EDUCATION COM^IISSION 

T tike the liberty to lay before the Commission through you the tictts 
which I have formed after bearing the Punjab witnesses, Anjamms and As 
socntions I shall make my remarks as bnef as possible, and would express 
them under special headings 

In the Punjab we have examined two sorts of witnesses vts , departmental 
and non depaitmcntal The former have cener 
^ ally held that the existing education is foimded 

on a sound basis, while the latter are of a quite contrary opinion On 
their oros<i examination, most of the departmental witnesses said that the 
administration as well as the mode of teaching were satisfactory, and that 
this was what they meant by a sound basis To avoid any error and to 
make my statement more clear, I think it necessary to giro their deflmtion of 
primary education Three Us reading writing and arithmetic, are what they 
consider to be the primary education They would teach merely this, and 
would iiot mind whether that education could be of any use to the professional 
life of the students 

The general public desire that primary education should eontam the 
fiireu jS g wnA a Ititio inotn’cirgB of such i»tr6jCL'f!r rcr wuuM lie of use 

to the pupils m afterlife For example, the '^riculturists should have little 
knowledge of mensuration, agnculturc, and practical chemistry as far as 
suited to their requirements It is quite useless to give people sucli a smatter 
ing of Persian and Uidu as would turn them into conceited pedants and render 
them quite incompetent to carry on their ancestral callings In schools for 
non agriculturists the subjects may remam much the same without any serious 
alteration, save that Persian be abolished and such books as arc likely to improve 
the moral, and intellectual tone of the students bo mtroduced in its place As 
it 19 generally from such schools that students go up for secondary and Ingli 
education it is desirable that sack a course should be selected for tl esc pn 
mary schools as may f 01 m a stepping stone as it were to the studies which 
they are to follow 

But m primary schools intended for the children of petty traders and agri 
culturists the chances being that very few of the students will be able to 
pursue a higher programme of studies the course should be made as efficient 
and complete in itself as pos'uble It is much to be regretted that the cduca 
tion of the agncultunsts who pay the educational cess is entirely unfitted for 
their station in life The present education entirely makes them hate their 
profession, and when they go in search of employineats, they can hardly get any 
because better men can he had The present system of Punjab education no 
doubt has created a good class of munshis and clerks the proof of which 
very obvious from the fact that all Government or non Government offices 
are generally filled up by the sons of non agncultunsts and that hardly arc 
there to be found the sons of ramindais holding pucJi offices Tims it is evj 
dent that agriculturists have hardly got any advantage from the education im. 
parted to them , 



so 

Anolhct important question n«&. now— Is lliere any desire for education 
amon'* the a^iculturists ? Tlierc aro lUroe different theories recording tbw 
queation Some say there is a deaire, while otiicn are of opinion that this desire 
la duefly for emploments, and to some extent for knon ledge The third partv 
there u no deairc at all 

I do not at all a?rco ^th this last impnssion. Tlic deairc of one distnet 
mav differ from the dcaire of another m respect to motives, still it is ac 
knowledged that the desire for education exists m the people of that class 
Consequently it is difficult for me to say that nodesire fornlucation is in exist* 
cnee among the people Host oltb‘'dcpartmcntalwitne«sesciamincd (even the 
Director of Public Instruction of the Punjdb, and generallv all non depart- 
mental witnessca) are of opmion that the desire for education is generally felt 
among the people Hr Sime, m lus evidence in answer to Question 3rd, u=C3 
the following expression — 

" As it seems to me, pnmary cdneation Las come to he rery generally 
sought for hy the people of th** Punjab — bv the merchants and shopkeepers the 
most The Amla clashes who long held aloof, base rcalily availed themselves 
of the «!cbools In some districts the agncullurist remams indifferent , in 
others he forms a lai^c fraction of the school attendance ” 

Tims for argument s sake let us suppose the next theoir to be the cor 
roct one — that the education is sought for chiefly for cmplovmcnts , hut would 
this lead us to decide that tberc is no desire ?— on the contrary, it proves that 
there is a desire — for education among the people Let the aim of the people 
be what thev like, it is bevond our power to control their motive^ As people 
do de«iro education, therefore wc must give it I daresav that this is another 
defect of the education itself,— that people search for it for empiormcntscluefly 
Assuming for an instance, that no desire for education exists at all, I beg to ask 
whether it IS not out duty to create it TTas any desire for cducatwn felt 
among the people when we eatahhshed the Educational Department to impart 
education fo them* Ct.rtamlr not Have not the number of schools and «tu 
dents been increasing everv year? Yes,— because we have created since then 
a good deal of desire for education 

Such being the case, wbr should we now abandon the «ame prineiplc®the 
pursuance of which has resulted in such a good and satisfactorr result * 1 think 
it necessary to give here below a table showing the extent of pnmary cduea 
tion la the Punjab as it was at the close of the official year SI ,* also the 
distnbution o£ the pnmary «cbools — 


ClLifActer fkf tSc uttitsOoi. 

Ns. Klnvb. 1 

^0 ct fiySs. 

C \ Gorenimeot 

no 1 


fiaglish pmsary ichoob < 



(. 9 Aid«d 

89 

b 53o 

f A Goreranieot 



^ erfiacolar pnmarT schools < 




SI 

799 

Totai. 

1 a»4 

85 0 95 


The total area of the Punjab is 107,010 square milet and its total male 
population 10,197,677 There is therefore, one school within an area of about 
70 square miles and one student in every llo of population Supnosmt* the 
number of boys to be a fifth of the male population, there is m round numbers 
one scliTOl for every 1 300 bovs, and there is one boy out of everv 23 who goes 
to school Tlie-e figures liardlv call for anv comment, save that education is 
sUll m a verv backward «tate intbe Pimjab 
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DisiribuUon of Frtotary School^ 


Distr ct. 

1,0 of icboob 

Ko of pnpila 

T<«il 

pOpuUt OQ 

Hat 0 of pup Is 

Batio of scl oata 
to populst on 

Amritsar , 

79 

6 427 

89? 259 

1 m 164 

1 in 11,294 

Jalacdbar 

9G 

4 599 

788,080 

1 in 191 

1 in 8,025 

Delhi 

SO 

3,623 

642,008 

1 in 177 

1 in S 209 

Lahore 

76 

4,419 

930,052 

1 la 213 

1 in 12,237 

TJmbala 

79 

4 857 

1,065 120 

1 m 220 

1 in 13 481 

Sirsa 

18 

m 

251,659 

lin 4IS 

1 m 13,981 

Hazara 

19 

918 

405,243 

1 in 441 

1 m 21,328 

Kohat 

3 

356 

177,996 

1 in 706 

1 in 69,333 


Tiie atove distnbution of prunary schools, with reference to tlio populfl- 
tioD of the different districts, is not eren or satisfactory It is true that the 
establislunent of schools is to be governed in a great measure by local demands , 
but such demands in a backward proYince like the Punjdb have to bo created, 
therefore I am of opinion, and would strongly recommend that greater attention 
should he directed to those districts which are unfavourably situated m this res 
pect The above statement very clearly shows how backward tbe Punjab is, 
oven m primary education CoQse<juentlT> u my bumble opinion it is essential 
to extend it in all possible and useful nays, therefore I venture to suggest two 
propositions,— the gradual mcrease of departmental schools, but it ivould bo 
essential to distribute them accordmg to the population , Sndly, by aiding in- 
digenous schools Tins would be- possible to execute by amendmg some of the 
n^es of the grant m aid system, as is suggested by the Anjumam Hamdardi 
Islamea, Lahore I think it is our duty to try as much as we can to make the 
existing indigenous schools an instrument for imparting education , and where 
such swioola may be flourishing, the depaitmental schools should be at once 
closed , , , 

I shall mention here, as briefly as possible, my ideas regarding the indige 
nous schools, and their character, and would quote 
lud fenoM nhoou & fow bnes from the Report of the Indian Associa- 

tion, Lahore, with which I entirely agree — 

“ In most of the large vilbges and towns in which there are no Govern* 
ment schools, the indigenous schools are divided into three classes, — mullfis’ 
maktahs, bhai s patshalas, and pandhas The maktabs are generally held m 
masjids, and the subjects taught are generally the Koran and a few elemen 
tary Persian books, unless the mulla is a very learned man (as they are 
generally not), in which case he teaches higher Persian and Arabic too Tlie 
mullds, in tbe great majority of these schools, teach the boys to recite the 
Koran, which is almost the first hook lliey take up and of which they do not 
understand a word In a few instances where a mulK is sufCciently learned 
and the people sufficiently mtelhgent (anot frequent combination), the meaning 
of the text is explamed when the pupil advances m age The task of learn* 
in" the whole Kordn by heart takes some years 

° “ The bhais’ schools axe chiefly held lu dharmsabs, the subject taught is 
the Orantk Sahtb, portions of which are read to the students The bhais aho 
teach a few Hindi books m Gurmukhi characters, such as P'ic?tara Sajjar, 
Vichara Mnta, Sanuman Naittl, 

“ Pandhas schoob are held in the houses of the pandhas or of some of the 
respectable persons m the locality, or m some public places, such as a street, 
The jwndhas generally do not teach from books, but insist on their pupils 
committing to memory the multiphcatum tabic, and they teach the letters, 
some accounts m londe and Sharafi diameters, and mental arithmetic The 
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formula they teach are rerf clcrer ones, and by Icarnipg them well, an intelli- 
gent Tnin very quicUy arrives at results In the ordinary concerns of the 
trader and agriculturist, these formnlm are of incalculable service, as with 
their aid accounts can he accurately cast up to a very great extent without 
the help of slate and pencil or mk and paper They also save much time, as 
a smart man, well up m these formulTJ, would find out large results in a tithe 
of the time that an mtelligent Government school student would take to work 
them out with the assistance of writing materials Besides these three clashes 
of indigenous schools, there is another class, namely, thwo conducted by 
pandits, m which Sanskrit is taught But these schools are rare m villages, 
though their number m some cilie« is not quite small The pandits, however, 
are generally men of mferior acquirements, and therefore cannot teach the 
higher Shastraa They are attended by about half a dozen of pupils, and teach 
them m their own houses or in those of some respectable persons of the 
locality TTe ate informed that there are about a score of such schools m 
Amritsar, a dozen at Ludianah, aud half a dozen at Inhere The teachers In 
these schools are not selected as a rule The pandhas and mulMs are also 
priests, and their office is hereditary So arc the bhais to a great extent , but 
not so are the pandits, who are required to possess some knowledge of 
Sanskrit 

** In none of the above kinds of schools are any of the modem subjects of 
learmng taught They do not classify their students, and sometimes the 
same hook is read by ten students m different places Hence it naturally 
follows that there is a great waste of teaching power There is an absence of 
all healthy competition among the students wluch serves such high pur- 
poses in Government schools, fho hours of attendance are generally morning 
and evemng 

‘ Fees are generally very low, and sometimes paid in cash, but often in 
kmd— m grain, bread, or vegetables Sometimes 
small payments on admission, and also on occasions 
of festivals, are made The teasers in these schools command respect by 
virtue of their position in socie^, though they are generally devoid of qnah 
ficatious as teachers The only practically usefuT claeses among these 
indigenous schools are those belongtug to paudhis Those classes are 
sometimes attended by 200 or S60 boys, the boys coming from all sec- 
tions of the commumty IS’o systematio attempt seems to hare been made 
to utilise these schoob by Government The grant m aid system has hardly 
been extended to them There are some schools which have been taken up 
and superseded by State schools , but all such schools have ceased to be indt- 
penous schools, having been assimilated to the ordinary Government schools 
in all respects The indigenous schools are capable of being greatly utilised 
li the GoTBnnneiit were to promise Vhe more quaiiEicd holders ol these schools 
certain bonuses or aids on condition of their teaching, along with their ordl 
nary subjects, some branches of practical or general knowledge, thev im<Tht 
prove a source of much benefit to the country The Government might keep 
some control over these schools so subsidised by extending the supervision oi 
its controlling agency over them , but it should not force its own scheme of 
instruction, nor msist upon particular books being taught The condition for 
the grant of bonuses or aids should reach subjects only, and not books Bo- 
nuses mav also be given to passed normal school students or other persons 
properly qualified who might open schools for primary instruction ” 

The above quotation will show the real state of the mdigenous schools 
throughout the province The defects pointed out in these schools are not of 
such a nature that they cannot be remedied, or that such schools cannot be 
utihscd , only a due supemsion is required to make use of such schools for 
imparting pninary education 

I have elsewhere recommended that the education imparted to agncul- 
tunsts should bo suited to their professional life now I add that the above 
recommendation cannot be made prachcablc unless an agricultural coUe^^ be 
established m the Punjdh, impartmg high education in that subject " 

^ think that geography is of no use whatever for the agncultunsts it 
would he much better to teach them, mstead of geography, routine work of 
patwan, and any revenue law in force, as much os connect^ with malguzan 



I here also express several defects in the edacation of the cultivators 
enumerated by lEunshi Ata Mohammed in his vernacular pamphlet published 
in 1873, which still exist and are not as yet remedied : — 

Jsl, — ^The educational cess of one per cent, and the local rate cess at 
B 8»5-4! per cent, on the revenue is collected from zamindars in the Punjab ; 
hut the amount is indiscriminately spent on tho nau-agricalturists, Tvhieh is 
unfair and unjust, while the latter are quite able to pay the expenses of their 
education. The amount thus realised from cnltivatois should he appropriated 
for their education and welfare. 

2»(l. — The village schools are not adequate to the wants of the villagers, 
nor the education imparted there of any use to the cultivators in their profes- 
sional life. 

Srd. — Such schools are not liberally provided with means which can 
promote the desire of education among this class of people, such as granting 
scholarship", prizes, &<5. 

4lh. — The teachers in these schools are not well educated and well 
trained. 

5lh — ^No regard was ever paid to the morals of the pupils of such schools ; 
this defect is sadl^y felt in the general system of education. It canhnly be re- 
moved if the booLs in tlie present scheme of study be revised and more efficient 
boobs placed in their stead. Books should be selected from the very beginning 
of the primary education which teach morals; bnt if such books do not exist in 
vernacular, new hooka should he comidled, leaching morals aswdlashlexatnrei 
also teachers must be appointed of good morals and well trained. 

fi/A._The pupils, after receiving a little education, bate their ancestral 
profession, partly because of idleness, and partly because of their not being 
accustottw. duimg the course of their studies, to mechanical labour. 

—Schools and means are not provided for agriculturists to continue 
their studies to a higher extent if they desire it. 

8/ft.— Tew of this class of people are seen in Government employment, 
which proves how small pro^ss they have made, even to be a clerk or a 
mnnsbi, while every kind of office b thronged with non-agriculturists. 

Funds. 


The cost of primary education in the Punjab was dhus defrayed last 
year 


Saarct of uicamc. 

lo EdsI ,11 
pnoar; fchoolt 

pniMir 



K 

R 

R 

From fees 

47,204 

14,334 


Contribution ftom local cess , 


1 *.25,716 1 


From muaiciyahties , , . . . 

1 37,*57 

22,935 


Endowments nnd other sources 

30,868 

5,662 


Government contribution . . . 

70,967 

1,771 



Gusto . . 4,fiS,S40 


This shows that out of a total expenditure of a little more than 4^ lakhs, Gov. 
ernment bore only about a sixth. Con^ering the English primary schools 
only, the Government indeed has borne a little above one-half of the whole, 
but when we remember the backward state of the country, if must be said that 
the people themselves paid not an mconsideiahle share, and I have no doubt 
that they would willingly pay more rf there were schools more suited to their 
tastes and habits of life, ana calculated m a greater degree to bring in return 
some practical and useful knon ledge to their children. 
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Tl^relaliw of Govemmctil to Lducaiion 

The object of tlio Otli Tiaragrapli ot GoTemmcIltIlcsoI^tlon^o 1 GO, dated 
3rd Pebniary, tliougli based on sound pnnciplcs can hardly suit tlio present state 
ofabo country, and specially of the Punjab, oU ttowitne'sscsn'clmc examined 
nntnvmously agree to tbv9 point I would gwo hetcin extract a few Imcs 
from a pamphlet named 2 osRnAt JZiijay, Zcmindaran, composed by Munsbi 
Ata Mohammed, wluch will show what is the public opimon concermng this 
important question — 

“It 19 the duty of tho paternal Ooremraent to gue free and liberal cduca* 
tion to ber cbildren, and until a generation rccoircs n complete bigh cdncation 
through tho luling Government, their instruction would be one of the duties 
of the Government , so the British Govenvuvent should not deviate from this 
right principle When once this is done, the people, who have rcceiicd the 
high education, would of themselves wish to see their children educated, and 
would not be lax to do tbcir own duty, ns liigh education would create a high 
esteem of education m their minds and tho idea of educating their children 
As the admimstration of education commences only from tho year when India 
came under the direct control of Her Gracious Majesty tho Empress, which is 
the first day of the cwation of Indians in tho world or progress and improve 
ment the mhabitanta are compared to an mfnot , and it is not to ho hoped— 
nay, even not to be thought of— that a child would understand those thmgs 
which would do him good or bo beneficial to him, so it is equally tho case 
with Indians Consequently, a paternal Government should looK after tho 
good of her infant-hhe subjects Ihe most Tcsplcndcnt pages m the cduca* 
Uonal history of England are those which show how tho great Julius Cai»ar 
and his successors educated the inhahitants of Engbnd, which is now a days 
at the head of all tho civilised nations of the globe A few lines from the 
address delivered by Mr Lethbridge on 5th July 1882 at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi will show the expenditure on education in Oxford and Cambridge 
TTmversities— 

“ * Tho cnormo’J^ly twh endowments of Oxford and Cambridge ate Imown 
to us all A modest £20 a year is all that is paid by an Oxford under graduate 
for his tuition, and out of the 20 colleges of Oxford tho endowments of one 
nlone (Magdalen) are probably equal to all the money spent by Government 
on all the colleges of India It may bo said that much of these endowments 
came from private sources like tho endowment of Mohammed Itohsan that 
supported tho Hooghly College and many other endowments in India thatliare 
lapsed or been resumed or forgotten But Edward II founded Oriel Oollego 
and endowed it with Crown lands, and Henry VIII founded Obnst Church and 
endowed tho Regius Professors Henry IV endowed IJniTersity College and 
my own college , Exeter was endowed by Edwircl VI, Elvx'vhatti and 

King Charles I and there are a great number of other royal or public endow 
ments both at Oxford and at Cambridge Or again it may be said that these 
endowments were settled m the old and ignorant times of our ancestors TTell 
in 1865 certam Oxford professorships were founded by Act of Parliament, and 
endowed with the proceeds of certam stamp duties that were remitted And 
during the past year wliat arrangements liavo been made for the Now Royal 
IJmvcrsity of Ireland ? The present Government has agreed to endow it out 
of tho Imperial revenues with an annual sum moro than double that which js 
spent annually on all the State colleges of either Bombay or Madras, and this 
IS in addition to even larger sums pad out of Exchequer to other Insh col 
legiate institutions so that Parliament gives every j ear to tho coUe^es of 
Ireland with its 6 000 000 inhabitants about as much as is expended Ey the 
Government of India on aU the colleges of India ^ 

‘ The most important reasonisthos thatm India wealthis not so common 
ly as it IS in some other coimtncs a concomitant of literary profession or even 
of social consideration The majority of families belonging to the literary and 
to the professional classes and of somol consideration are not even well to do 
All these would be cut oil altogether from lugU education by any increase of 
the fees which already press seveiely upon them 
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^nt^Ith'^t'indIn 5 tlie aLore extract I have quoted, I do not tiunt hke 
ilr. Lcthlindge, if he at all means so, that the burden of high education should 
ahvays bo borno by Government On the contrary, I hold that when the 
people of a pronneo arc competent and willing, and Government is sure that 
they uould be able to take the management of education into their own hands 
in such a case it can make over its eolleges to them and withdraw Jhis 
might be possible to some extent m Bengal or Madras but the Punjab bein"- 
lery backward, when comparctl even with these so called adranced provinces” 
the sliglipst hint of withdrawal of Government would prove fatal to the cause 
of high education 

Again, ilr Lethbridge in his second address says thus — 

"• It was the duty of Government to educate those u hose destmies had been 
committed to tbeir trust And expencnce showed that those who had received 
superior education were the most anxious to extend its benefits to others 
Popular education did not further high education so much as high education 
turned to the extension of popular education. 

* ‘ It might he «3id that the rich men of India should bear the cost of high 
education But rich men must first be educated themselves Let the Govern 
ment avoid unnecessary wars and senseless costly pageants and let tile fabulous 
salaries of high Indian officials be reduced to reasonable and moderate sums, 
and there would bo no lack of funds for iducation ’ ' 

The above statements very clearly show how the paternal Government 
should act in India Consequently I would venture to ask for some money 
from the imperial rev enue to meet the wants of the country 

In case Government wishes strictly to act upon paragraph 9 of the Re 
solution No 1 GO, datcil 3rd February 1882, we will bare either to levy ancduca 
tional tax or iacrca«e fees But any sort of taxation would create great dis- 
satisfaction, which I hope Government would never approve The increase in 
fees in primary schools, in my bumble opimon, would be injurious to its imme- 
diate progress and extension , but lo middle schools, if it be necessary, the fees 
of non agriciiltunsfs might bo increased half as much as now in force Further 
I suggest that in the Punjdb, under Act XX of 1871, besides the one per cent 
of educational cc<s, more than R 8 per cent on revenue is realised from 
Bgncultunsts as a local rate The money thus realised, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjdb, under section 0 of the said Act, is at 
liberty to spend on the following purposes, or for any one alone if neees 
sary — 

Jsl — Construction and repairs of roads 

Snd Building and repairs of schools, inspection, scholarships, traimng of 

teachers, and other improvements m education 

3rd Construction and repairs oi hospitals, lunatic asylums, ponds, wells, 

and plantations 

Ihis whole amount should entirely be spent or education, and the expenses 
of the other two items should partly fall on municipalities and partly on Im 
jierial funds 3Ioreover, there is the license tax, which was levied only for 
famine purposes , the whole, or at least half of it, should bo appropriated to 
education , , , „ t-. 

The education ccss of one per cent was sanctioned by the Supreme bov 
emment on the condition that it would entirely be expended on the education 
of a-wicultuTists, 60 the principle should be strictly adhered to The Edu 
caticnal Department should be asked to keep separate accounts of this cess 
money All this, I think, would fairly meet our educational expenses 

Secondary Educaiion 

This consists of five classes one year being given to each class The first 
thi ee classes form the middle school, and the last two, what is called ** the high 
school ” 

There are altogether 223 schools for secondary education m the province 
Onl} 22 of these, liowcver, contain the high school classes, the rest finishing 
their course with the last year of the middle school 

Of the 225 schools, 102 are English schools, and 123 vernacular schools , * 
188 of them are Government and 37 are aided The total number of pupils 
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on the roll o£ these 223 schools last year was C,201» tbe aremge ntlemlonce 
l)em" 4 695 Tlie total number of bOTs wlio«o names appeared lu the register 
of pnmary schools was 88,193, as already sc?en Thus, only about an clerenth 
part of those nho road in primary classes join tbe secondary cour&c of instruc- 
tion In the secondary classes the percentage to population of Hindus is 0 51, 
and that of iluliammadan 0'17, that is, for three Hindu students we bare got 
one Huhammadan stndent T^s dispantv is greater than even in the primary 
clas-e», where the ratio between thg two classes of students is almost as that of 
2 1, Hmdus being a little above 2 

Tlie total Govemment expenditure on these 223 •'chools amounted to 
E1,G3,217, or something above one half B33,397 was denred from school- 
ing fees, and tbe rest from mumcipal and other sources Tlie cost of educa- 
tmgeach student in the Xnghsh Government schools was ms'll, of nhich 
Government paid B36 9, and m English aided schools it was BS5 G,,of 
which the portion home hy Government was B36-7. These vernacular 
schools are all Government, and m those schools each student costs S19 S, of 
which Government paid annas 14 only 

The European and Eurasian lads in the schools for secondary cducsition 
numbered dl in all Per educating these 61 hoys Government paid Kl0,003 
or E1G4 per head This was more than six tunes what was incurretl at on 
average hy Government for educalmg each Ifative student. The defects m this 
education existing at pre«ent are as follows — 

1 Should any student give up his cdncahonal career from the third year 
of the middle school, as most students do, the education they have received 
would not he of much use to them in after We, unless they went in to be mun- 
shis m Government offices 

2 The cumcolum they read does not store their minds with much inform- 
ation that IS useful or practical 

8 There is another lemarhahle defect an tbe scheme of studies m nso in 
the middle schools (I mean, of course, of the vernacular middle schools), 
namely, there u no work in TJrdu on geneiW literature, whether poetry or proso, 
which the studeaU can read, not only tor improving their stvlc of writmg and 
thought, but also for stunng their minds witn refreshing and impressive moral 
lessons and learning healthy principles of action. 

In the third ch^s of EngUshschooU.fotmstance.we find prose articles from 
Lethbridge’s Selections and Series, Poetical Selections prescribed as tlie course 
for literature Thpre is no cocrespoadmg course m the vemacalar side Toia 
is a grave defect which deserves every consideration In the middle schools, 
also, no attention seems to he paid to the moral training of the pupils In 
English schools the books they read, perhaps, serve this important purpose to 
some extent, hut m the Ternacidar clas^ its want must he sadlv felt 

College Educalton 

"With regard to college education, it may he enough to observe that the 
machinery provided for in the province is not enough to meet all its demands 
The abolition of the Delhi OoUege took away from the people a tune honoured 
institution, hut an opportunity lately ocenrred of rc3t6rmg it to the people free 
of cost to Government The nobility and gentry of the place had started a 
subscription, froiQ which about H60 000 bad been realised, and it liad been 
expects that the amount would doable in no very long Hmp The distnct 
and the mumcipal committees had promised BSOO and 100 respectively, 
and there was, b^des, the Itmadud Dnmla Eand, which, as lias been proposed* 
might luive been well appropriated Cor the purpose All tin* would have^^nven 
•m efficient college, eonductM by cheap native agency, without costin™ a p'enny 
to Government But the Government preferred to discourage this proposal 
and pav B4a0 a month to the missionaries to start a college, teaching as far 
ns the F A. course only ° 

In my humble opmion, there is no room in the Punjab to check high 
edncation in any way, or m other wnrd^, the least withdrawal of Government 
would destroy the high education altogether 

Further, I am strongly of opmion that the best way to «*ire a lasting sti- 
mulus to primary cdocalioa is unquestionably to give the 'countrv a^n*e 
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number of higbly cultivated intellects ulio might spread tlie germs of en. 
lightened ideas among their countrymen So long as those ideas are not more 
mdely disseminated among the people, it is not likely that the benehcent 
measures which the Government is mstitutmg with a paternal solicitude fox 
the good of the people will hear fruit In solving the question of primary 
education, the question that demands a previous solution is that of high educa- 
tion To try to solve the one without previously solving the other would be 
reversing the natural order of things, and can hut lead to fruitless speculatioa 
I again venture to quote here a few lines from Mr Lethbridge’s address — 
" e are told that the tendency of our higher education is to make the 
youth of India irreligious or at least sceptical, to make them disloyal, or at 
least discontented, to make them disrespectful to age and rank, and so on 
Some of these charges are so broad and so vague, that logically they would con 
demn all high education for India , and indeed one of the ablest and most candid 
assailants of our system has admitted that many of his arguments apply, with 
hardly diminished force, to the aided colleges The very extent of the logical 
scope of such arguments renders it impossible, and indeed unnecessary for us, 
asapractical association, to discuss them Others however, assert that these evils 
are due to the fact that rebgious teaching is necessarily excluded from the State 
colleges To this I answer that the teaching of dogmatic theology must m 
any case be obviously excluded from any national scheme of education m any 
country of the world in which toleration exists, and still moro necessarily m a 
country like India, where both mlem and ruled have each a large variety of more 
or less conflicting creeds, and where the honour of the British crown has been 
Bpecifically pledged to the most complete toleration And if my opponents mean 
by religious teaching, not dogmatic teachmg, but simply the inculcation of 
those truths ot natural rebgion and morality u Inch are common to all religions 
I answer that those truths ought to be, and very generally are, present m the 
leptures of our college professors If weare askedfor set lectures and disqmsitions 
on these great truths, it should be remembered that very many people think tint 
such solemn subjects are not capable of being taught m this way, but are better 
impacted by example and by lacideatal reference in the class room, the set formal 
teaching bemg loft to parents and guardians and spiritual guides at home 
And m any case there could be no objection to the introduction of such formal 
teaching into our State colleges, provided that wo could ensure that its form could 
not possibly be objected to by Bmdus,by Muhammadans by Sikhs, hy Theists 
by Christians, or by persons of any other creed, and it surely is clear that this 
proviso would be only a just and fair one m any college forming part of a na- 
tional scheme of education, whether controlled by Government or not And as to 
the results of this undenominational teaching, it is sometimes alleged that hy 
the teaching of science and higher education generally, we shall undermine the 
faith of the Indian youths, and that we give them no faith in return Gentle- 
men, we arc most of us familiar w ith similar prophecies m regard to the teaching 
of seience here in England, which have been singularly falsified by the event 
Some of us can remember the dismay lu many sections of the English reli- 
gious world that attended the promulgation of tbe«cientific teaching of Darwja, 
yetDarwm himself has just been laid to rest in ITestnumster Abbey I ask the 
forbearance of those who may not agree with me, not to consider mo out of 
order, if m tlus strictly neutral association I venture to state my own profound 
convietion that the teaching of science serves only to clear away the dross of 
error and superstition, but that it leaves in every creed the pure gold refined 
as n ith a refiner s fire Sir, my Indian experience has amply confirmed this 
belief I have laboured for many years la three of the largest colleges of 
India It has been my privilege to liave more personal and valued friends 
among the educated youth of India, than aro probably ever known to most 
Englishmen in India outside the ranks ot the educational service , and I am only 
doing simple justice to them and to myself, when I declare most cmpliaticaby, 
most unreservedly, my full and clear conviction that the results of the teaching 
of English literature, of history, of mathematical and cla«sical law, of science, 
in our Indian Government colleges, so far from being deplorable as they Jiavo 
been represented, have been immensely beneficial in every wav — religious, 
jrohtical, or social Of course I have known exceptions, hut there arc black 
sheep in every flock, and I most sincerely bcheve that the exceptions m the 
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UniTcrsitr of Gilcutta are not one wlut more numerous thin m those ‘oF 
Oxford and Cnmhndgc I hare found, as a rule, that the religion of the men 
svlio have received nil the educational adrautages olTorcd \»y our State colli el's 
has, m many eases hecoutc higher, because more lutelligcnt Uieir loyalty 
has been in lihc manner conUnnwl for the same reasons, tliat it is more 
intelligent, and so on for ciery other \irtuo of jiuhlic or jiriialt life I halt 
many friends in India among the Calcutta graduates, and at least one m 
England whom I liclicre to be conspicuous exami>lc8 of the truth of my con* 
fidcuce in the teaching lliat lias made tlicm what they are And far greater 
authorities than mi self liaic held the same ijcir, I could quote manv 
opinions, hut will contine mrsclf to Ino — those of Sir Iticlianl Icmple and the 
3Iaharaja of Travancore SirBichard rooiplc, in ‘ Men and Events of 3Iy Time 
in India,* pajic 0, says — * 'Ihe high or Eii|>enor education is found to produce 
happy results m respect of trustworthiness of disposition, and moral integrity , * 
and again at page G —‘The ^latire Judges arc now gencnllj well educated, 
upright, and honest ' But what lictler or more authoritative testimony on 
such a jKimt could we possibli haic than that of the high minded and accom- 
plished ruler of Travancore? llis Uighncs^s js himself the pupil of Sir 
iHdhava Kao, and has been a fellow worker with Iht. most distinguished of 
the hterarv and scientific Indians of the day , and is widely know n ns 3 pnnee 
of the highest personal character And tins is what the Maharaja sais about 
the class now lu tiucstion, of whose qualities he is so well fitted to judge — 
'“That the higher education hitherto given by Government protlucod no 
good results , and has siraplr reared a race of pedants or discontented mtn is a 
gross calumny That the Isatiie portion of the Goiemmcnt service and of the 
Bar has immensely improved during the past forty yeaT-*, is a fact which the 
most cavilling cntic will not deny It this n suit, full of public importance, 
13 not to he traced to the higher education gircn by Government, to what else 
13 it due * The result la a happy one, equally to the governing and governed 
classes The good is far front being coiifincil to British (rmtones At tins 
moment four Eative States arc being administered by four men who belong to 
the earher harvests of the late high «cbool of Madras, and who would do credit 
to any nation m the world Under sucli men as Kaja Bir Madhava Kao, 
Messrs Kanga Charlu, Ramaiengar and Scshaiyi Svstri, Baroda, Slrsore, 
I'tavancoro and I’adukuha enjoy a good Government, which under diCferent 
circumstances would have been simplv impossible. Every educated Native, in 
or out of Goverament service, IS a radiant point of enlightenment, i>o<scs«ing 
manly self-respect and grateful lojallv to Government ’ 

"I will only add a few wordsto Uis IligliDcss’ statement with ro'mrd to 
the allegation that the men educated in our colleges are a dweontented clas« 
It IS of course true that as the number of our Indian B As and M As 
increase, there is a less and less chance of their being able immediately to find 
employment for their talents m lines of life that arc most congLDial to them 
But there is notlung astonishing in this fvet , there i» certainly nothin" in it 
that should lead us to wish to see fewer B \b and II As , for no one will 
contend that the supply can be really in excess for centunes to come 


“ Only a few weeks ago I heard of a young nobleman of Bengal visiting 
Pngland with the special object of acquainting bimeelf with tlie workin" of 
the most approved modem machmeiy I venture to tlimi. it must be many 
Tears before we are likely to get too many highly educated men in a country 
«ituated as India is witli so many interests to he developed ” 

IHirtber, all the witnesses we Lave heard and evidence we have received 
very dihi-ently recommend high education The Punjab is anew province, 
and the high education there is in a very backward state , the vnthdrawal of 
Government m any way would create a general di'^nfasraction among the 
people In my opinion Goveamment, instep of drawing back, should "ive 
every sort of encouragement ® 

If Government docs not mtend to give us any more colleges m the Pun 
j-lb I would strongly recommend to reserve all the judicTal offices for the 
graduates of the TJmv ersity, as the ease is in Bengal Dunng.the twenty Tears 
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en^ng m 1881 we had only 9 TI A’s 43 B A»s 144 licentiates m arts 
and 7ol scholars who matriculated for the Calcutta TJnirersity other 
■nords, the total numbers of graduates up to ISSl m the Punjab was 62, and of 
under graduates 895 The number of graduates and under graduates qn to the 
same year m Bengal was 1,977 and 25 277 respectively, excluding the graduates 
and under graduates m law, medicine and cm! engineering whose number 
aUo may be counted bv the thousand Ihese figures give us for one graduate 
*n arts m the Punjab nearly 40 in Bengal , and for one under graduate here 
nearly 30 m that province This means that the Punjab is between 30 
to 40 times bebmd Bengal in high education Agam, while licre m 20 
vears, from 1861 to 1881, only 62 persons took degrees m arts, there were in 
the i»orth IVestem Provinces and Oudh 29 graduates m IS^l alone, i e, 
in One year those provinces passed many more than half the number passed by 
the Punjab in 20 years On comparing this province intli the other four pro* 
vinccs of India we get the foUowmg figures — In the Punjdb, the number of 
Arts Colleges in 1881 was 1, of college students 94 of 31 A’s ml, of B A's 6, 
and of p A’s, 7 , while in the united provmces in 1881 there were 9 Arts 
Colleges, teaching 6G7 students andturnmgout 7 31 A’s, 22 B A’s and 42 
B A’s , m Bombay there were 5 Arts Colleges teaching 60S students and pass 
ing 4 31 A’s , 3G B A’s and 71 P A’s , m Madras there were 25 Arts Colleges, 
teaching 1,559 students and passing 6 Af As, 113 B A’s and 107 P As, and 
in Bengal there were 27 Arts Colleges, giving instruction to 2,520 students and 
turmn® out 29 31 A’s , 120 B A’s and 311 P A’s Again, on comparing with 
Ilaly, France and Germany, it is found in those countnes higher education is 
3 20 tunes, 160 times, aud 200 times more widely spread, respectively, than m 
the Bunjab 

The Lahore Government College was the only institution, propcrlv speak- 
ing. for imparting high education to the people This coUego cost the Gov- 
eminent R53,041 only while the total amount spent on education m tlio 
Punjab m 1881 was’ H13 33,724, i e, only one twenty sixth of the whole 
nmount spent on education was devoted to higher education Tlus was not too 
much A comparison with other civilised countries— with England, France, 
Italy and America — would show that this grant for the encouragement of 
higher education was not at all extravagant The attention of the Cbmniission 
IS required for the free development and encouragement of high education 


Zanguaffe Queaiiou 

3Te have received so many memorials on this subject that it is very diffi- 
cult for me to gi^e their exact number 

In order to make this important question more clear, I would give here m 
full the arguments of both the parties os described by Sirdar Dyal Singh, a 
respectable gentleman, m his evidi nee — 

JirgumetiU tn/avour of Urdu 

I —That it is tlie lingua franca of ludia 
II — That it IS susceptible of more vigorous growth 

III —That it is, and has been, the vernacular for such a long time 

IV ^That it, at least, is the language of tho Muhammadans, who form more 

than half the population of tho Punjdb 
V —That it having been recognised so long, it would causo inconvenience to 
abohsh its u<te 

VI — That it 13 the language of the newspapers 
VII — That it can be written easily and speedily 

Argumenl$ ogaintt Urdu 

X — That it is not the vernacular of the people 
11 — Tliat it it known only by the comparatively few who study it 
III — ^That tho great majority of the people, to be able to understand it, 
must leam it 

Ponjib. W 
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IV — ^Tliat even those who Vnotr it rcldoni conrerso in it ntnon? thfnnv'lrH 
V — ^That amon? those wlU Tcr^jn Pt man and \nhic and Urdu itisnol 
used m friendly or domestic circles and tint even such jicrsons can- 
not talk m jt corrcctlr for nnv length of lime 
^ I —Tint it IS not the language of our pa«sion8 and feehngs 
t II —That cTcn the "Muhammadans thcinsclrcs nerer use it, except in creep 
tional instances 

1 III — ^Tbat the majority of the "Ituhammadins of the Punjth 1>emg descend* 
cd from Ilindu converts and Itiring rctainwl most of the usages, 
manners, and customs of their Hindu forefathtrs, speak the same 
language as that used by (he Hindus 

IX — That the Urdu horron^ lai^cly from foreign Languages nliile the Hindi 
has recourse to indigenous sources-for improving itself 
X —That Persian characters are defective, and do not represent all the 
sounds in use amongst us 

Tills is the mam purport, I think of all the memorials sve have received 
The fact IS that the Hindu communit) pcncnlly is desirous of Hindi in 
the Heva IiAgari characters, or at least it Umu be kept it should he in Deva 
Is Agan characters, nhile Muhammadans generally arc m favour of Urdu m 
the Persian characters 

Unfortunately the prejudices of both the parlies liavc liimel this language 
question into a religious one, and the most promment subject of the dar 

'tVe have received a verv large number of memorials from different parts 
of the country on this subject— more m favour of Hindi tlian of Urdu TIicsc 
memorials shon rather a wide gulf between the ideas of these parlies , but 
n hen the honourable President nsitcd Lai ore dunng which trip I accompaojed 
him and we heard personally all the parties, the dilTcrcocc did not seem to he 
so great os it seemed in the memorials 

Qcaerallv, all the societies representing the dilTcrcnt classes of Hindus 
recommended making Hindi aod Unlu optional in pnmary «chooU while they 
showed no anxicly or desire for aov ctiange in secondary or coltcgi- education 
Muhammadans even did not make anv objections 

I think Urdu in Ueva NAgan characters would ho more hcneflcLal for the 
etlucation of masses for they are cosier to learn than tho Pers an characters, 
but as this question has created much excitement 1 do not think it desimhle 
tliat anything should he pressed upon Muhammadans agamst their free will, 
and it would he a matter of regret if no attention were pai 1 to the j leadings 
ct the Hindu community Here naturally this quesUoa nscs — ^liow can ne 
meet the wisiies of both the parties? 

The best method would be to appoint three teachers m pnmary schools one 
for Uedu cue Ccr Hvudi. and cue fet Gunnuklu , but the difficuliv of caTrying 
on this plan is that it would treble or at lea«t double tlie expenses* of our pri- 
mary schools which I can hardly Hunk to be necessary borne mav su'»oc<t 
that the present teachers should be made to learn Gurmukhi and Hindr^d 
tlus they would he able to do in six months or a vear , hut it would be impos 
sible for one teacher to import instruction in three different lao'nia'-cs in the 
same class 

I am strongly of opmion that instruction m all departmental schools 
should be imparted through the medium of the Court language for as a rule 
the Court language is always preferred by the people to get instruction in , 
and as His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab in In answer to 
the address of the Guru Singh Sahha of Inbote, has declared tliat Urdu, as it is 
would remam the Court language of the Punjab wt? cannot but give instruc 
tion in Urdu in all department^ schools and m the Persian characters To 
encourage Hindi and Gurmukhi we should allow grants hlierally I consider 
it a great meonvemence to create different languages and characters m one and 
the same province , hut perhaps this step if taken would extend primary 
education among the ma«ses and would also meet to some extent the wishes 
of those who are in favour of Hindi and Gurmukhi 

It 13 also my dntv to state here that if Urdu should remain the Conrt 

language of the Punjdb it would prove mjurious to tho Hmlu eoramunitv to 

study Hindi or Gurmukhi , but be it as it mav , we should encourage the studv 
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6f Hiudi and Gunnukhi I give here an extract from tlie report of tlie 

Indian Association of Lahore, which is in favour of Ilinai 

TT a " observe that the Anjuman i Punjab recommended, on this head that 
Urfu should he used for Sluhammadins, Hindi for Hindus, and Gurmukhi for 
Silhs With due deference, we submit, nothing can be more impracticable 
than this suggestion Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs do not form so minj 
distmct nationahties , they are so many sections of the same nation, scpir. 
ated only by religious differences, hut agreeing in speech and in many other 
points It would bo meonvoment and purposeless to keep up three distmct 
languages, while their mother tongue is one and tlio same Moreover the 
object of primary education is to fit the people to take care of their own 
interests Tliev cannot «elJ do this if they cannot elTectualJj understand the 
official vernacular employed in Courts of Justice and in deeds and documents 
in common use Primary education should therefore ho imj arted in the 
language which is adopted by the Government as tlio Court language It is 
clear this cannot be the case with all three languages — Urdu, Hindi or Gur- 
mukhi, nor can all languages be taught together 

‘ It will he obvious from the above that wLat we have recommended 
regarding the adoption of Hindi as the fittest language for the primarv 
schools depends upon its being also adopted as the Court language hr the 
Government If the language is Urdu, primary education must perforce 
he imparted m Urdu also ” 

The opinion of the Indian Association is unqueslionaWy a true one resting 
on a sound basis, and just agrees with my statement and with tlie views of mv 
enlightened countrymen of the new school, but the Hindus of the old school 
would have Hmdi or Gurmuklu, come what may 

In such a state of affairs, nothmg can bedonebut what I hare cited alioTc 
I don't think it is the duty of the Commission to ilcct lo what should l>c the 
Court language of a pronnee, it is to bo decided by tlio local Government 
therefore I don’t think it necessary to giro my opinion as to what language and 
characters would be most suitable 


ADMINISTMTIOS 

or 

PHIMABY SenOOLS 


The primary schools which form a portion of the disfnct scliooN are 
under the control of the head masters and the ordinary GorenmiLut control 
ling staff 

ThcariUagc primary schools are almost entirely under the control and 
managementof Heputi Commissioncre of Ihe district* in vvhicli fhej are win 
ated, though the educational oflieers alM> arc not altogether without anv kin I 
of influence The scheme of studies followed is that laid down Ij tl e It rector 
of Public Instruction, under orders* from Government 

Tlic assistant inspector, or the inspector of school*, pivs a vi<it to snch 
schools gcncrallj oiicc a year, ami the suggestions thev nuikc arc earned out 
by the district in*i>ector5, subject to the ordtrs of D putv Cotnmi-ssinners 

The appointment of tcachcn and tlicir trinsfer an I dismissal rest with tic 
Deputy Commissioner , hut the Director of Public Instruction or the msjicclor 
can recommend candidates for promotion or appointment 

Tlie district inspectors and tah*ildars assist, or are supposed lo assist, the 
Deputy Oomnussioners in the discharge of these functions 

Tlic district inspector in«pccts theso schools once in three month*, unlc«* 
the mimUr of schools doe* not allow of his completing 1 i* circiii* in three 
months Those men arcch tflv rcspon*ihlcfor ll c good con h i noftlewl k> 1* 
nud there are manv among them whoare competeal men anddiM-targ* th'ir 
duties properly and efficiently • 
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The fahsHdars are erpectod to superintendent the n’lla^ schools located 
TTitbin the limits of their re^pcotirc tahsils Imt their duties in this Te^peet an; 
not clearly defined, and are seldom satisfactorily di»ch«rged. Their Dfvh*?<?nce 
in this respect is, in fact, a matter of almost univcrval complaint, though 
there are some tahsildars srho no donht talc some interest in cdncational 
matters. And the cause is not far foscck- Kone hut educated men— men who 
possess the blessings of education, can properly appreciate its Taluc— can be 
expected to feel any real, enduring intewNt in educational questions. 

Tlic tahsildars of the Punjib generally come from the uneducatctl classes ; 
they are promoted to tah«Udarships from posts in arhich they hare little 
reason or attraction for discussing educational questions; consequently, in most 
instances they fail to properly sunerrise education in their pcspoctire jurisdic- 
tions. They formerly complained that the amount of judicial worL rested in 
them so effectually hampered them in crery respect, tliat ihey had little time 
to derote to educational matters, and when, by Act XIV of 1S75, they were 


rehcred of much of their judicial work, and mooQ«ifship9 were created, it was 
expected tint they would be able to dcrolca great time to the siiperrision of 
schools. But the result has been quite eonliary to our expectations. 

Tlic tahsildars are the most influential men in their rcspectire tahsils 
especially when the seat of the tahsil is not the mdder station of the district; 
and if Uacy arcre eompelcnl to deal properly with the questions of education, 
the cause of education would no doubt be strengthened in the prorince. So long 
as their qualifications arc not imptored, long as they are not selected from 
among the educated classes, they would not be fit tosuperri'^ education, and the 
insutEcieticy of the Tillage schools would not be fully rcmortHl It will belong 
before wc can expect to hare an enlightened body of men in the mofussil who 
might be ablo and inclined to look orcr the education of their countrymen. 
Under such circumstances, the work of those Goremment serrants might bo 
done, they should be selected from any such men who might lie capable of 
rendering those scrrices in a proper and efficient manner. FiDanclslly, the 
Tillage primary schools are said to be under the control of the dhtrict* com- 
mittees, hut they are rirtually under the Deputy Conimi«<ioncrs. The Deputy 
Conunisrionen, In almost all (ho districts, nue tbo committees with an ahralutc 
sway, the members being powerless for good as for eril. Thc<e members are 
seldom distinguUlied by maependenee of opinion, and they poncrallT find that 
the safest and the most conrenient way of doing their work is to support the 
proposals of the Deputy Commissioner, qiute irrespoclirc of the intrinsic xalue 
of tho«e proposals. The district inspector — the only officer who can be said or 
eren eipwted, to be acquainted with the state of education in the district 
with the requirements of the schools — is in manv places not gireu a scat in the 
district committee, and has therefore no roice in its deliberations. The 
Deputy Commissioners, who seldom inspect the schools, or do so rery cufsotilv 
get second-hand information about their doings, and do what appears meet 
advisable to them, according to their own imperfect knowled<re. They often 
fail to supply the actual requirements of the schools. 

It is true that Tillage school committees Iiaxe been appointed in each 
district ; but these committees can help rety flttle in bettering the condition of 
thmgs unless the district officers and the tah«0dars take greater interest in 
educational matters. It must be admitted that when the assistant inspector 
or the district^ in«pector is holding an examination, the members of tbe«e 
committees sit in the school the whole day ; but no sooner do those officials 
turn their backs, than they also forget all about the school, and never even enter 
its premises till the next visit of the assutant or distnct inspector. 

I hare already expressed an opinion that these schools are not ‘»eneiallT 
.til. ““ ■''T effinsnt stale The reasons At theT 
are not as efficient as they should be mar be 
divided into four heads — (1) The scheme of study that is in use, (2) the oeiieral 
wmpetcucyot -the ^chess. who are entrusted wvth tho work of inslrocbon 
and (3) the fitnees of the controlling andinspecting staff. The first and second 
of these we hare an opportunity of discu<c«bg as separate points I baxe 
already said something about the contiollmg agency, and shall say somethin^* 
hcrei^ter in its proper place. I need only observe here that so lonir as om 
tahsildars and othef Native officers of the subordinate serrfee sli^«ntinue 
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^to bo selected from tlie AmltXdoni snd from men of inferior education the 
coutroUmg agency must necessarily always remam very imperfect ’ 

The question of competency of teachers must now be taken up This is 
a very important question, and there is no doubt that, however defective tbe 
controlling agency may continue to remain, if the teachers be fully up to their 
work, they would he able tq remedy most of the existing defects, and would 
make our primary schools a success withm a short time. These teachers 
should not only possess a fair acquaintance with the subjects which they are 
to teach, but they must know a good mode of teaching , should have good 
morals , should be well mannered, and ought to be sociable and of an equable 
temperament If the teachers of our schools possessed all these quahfica- 
tions, they would draw students to their schools , would make the schools popu- 
lar, and their pupils useful members of society The ordmary test for judg- 
mg the efficiency of a school is said to he the percentage of students who pass 
at the exammations But though, roughly speaking, this may be a tolerably 
sound test, it leaves out of consideration many particulars which arc very 
essential m deciding the exact utility of our public schools It is notorious 
that our students are remarkable for their conceit and self sufficiency, and the 
lower the standard of education, the greater the extent to which they exhibit 
this defect of character They are also often characterised by a great rudeness, 
andat the same time suhserFieney of manner, and the standard of morality 
among them is also not high If the teachers were possessed of the quahfl- 
cations noted above, they would be able to give shape to the character of their 
pupils, would make them better mannered and more honest, and mstil high 
moral principles mto their nature The want of moral teachmg is sadly felt, 
more particularly m the vernacular schools, the hooks taught m these schools 
being unable to remove the want by the character of the wntings which they 
consist of , and so long as that want is not removed, our schools can hardly be 
said to be m an efficient state of working But the employment of such 
teachers pre supposes three things— (1) the demolition of nepotism, (2) better 
pay, and (3) better mstitutions for training teachers 

So long as these things are not particularly attended to, it would bo use- 
few to expect leaf improvement in tie efflctency of our primary eohools 

The meni qf the scheme follotoed t» Trxmary Schools 

This scheme seems very defective for various reasons,— the principal of them 
being the prommence given to the study of Persian, the injudicious selection 
of the subjects of study, and the period which it takes our students to fini sh 
the course presenbed for tbe eahools 

On looking over the scheme of studies, we find that full one year is allotted 
to a boy learnmg the " Urdu ka Kaida ' or Urdu syllables This is simply 
absurd, and the period seems much longer than it should be, and may bo cut 
down to half 

A<'am, five years for primary rfucation is a penod too long, especially 
when it IS mtended principally for the great mass of the people who can hardly 
afford to allow their children to continue m school for so many years of their 
lives An agriculturist, for instance, finds the help of his son of 10 years of 
age of inestimable value to him, and he can never make up his nund to forego 
that help because his son has been picking up a httle smatteniig of Persian 
which would be of no eartlily value to him la after life la the world The 
same might be said of most other classes of the people who follow particular 
trades, and who do not look upon Government service as the sole end of human 
existence If primary education were conducted on a judicious plan, I am of 
opmion that four years would he quite enough for all its purposes Besides, a 
reduction of one year m the course of studies may scr\e to populanso tho 
pnmary schools, as those who constitute the moss of the population may spare 
their children, who, after going through the prescribed instruction, are likely to 
prove better and more useful members of their commumtv If we calcuhto 
tho 7th year as the general age for boys to begm their educational career, most 
of them who do not intend to go up higher when they are. 11, will be thas 
able to leave tbe school in time to help their parents in the field or m the 

shop It may also he suggested here that vacation may he given m viUa^u 
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primary schools for those months of the year tlunn? which llio presence of 
the hoys m the fields may essentially !» necessary 'Ihis would induce ogn* 
cultural liahits in the students, e^en while they nre sludving iu the schools, and 
giro them some experience winch would be of mcalculahlo value when they 
leave school and take up their father’s calling 

The subjects taught m our primary schools arc very injudiciously selected 
The scheme of studies for the vernacular schools shows that the hrains 
of our juvemlo students arc crammed with a mass of itscle<s information, 
which, as already obsened, can ho of no saluo whatever to them m future, 
unless they mean to hccomo Amlas of Courts or other Gmernment ofllccs^ 
In the first class which means the lowest form of the school, "Urdu ka Ivaida” 
and letters "and figures" are taught them SO hours a week for one year In 
the second class, the subjects arc — Pirst and Second Urdu Headers, copies and 
notation, and multiplication tabletolCxIOand the four simple rules In the 
third class, Third and roiirth Urdu Readers, comes and dictation, Tirst and 
Second Persian Readers, arithmclio to compound dnision (money), and maps of 
Punjab and India Suppose the educational career of our voung students were 
cut short at this stage, would they bo able to denro any advantage 
from the little knowledge they have received, nnd would tlicir parents, 
who spared their little services with no end of mconvenience to them- 
selves, think themselves suQlcicntly compensated because their little hope- 
fuls have learnt to scnhblo letters and figures, to name the principal towns 
of the Punjdb, and to utter incorfcctly a few mystical pbmses— mys- 
tical so far at least, as the poor vmimtiated prents themselves arc concerned— 
from a foreign language Ily calculation! have arrived at the result tliat the 
agricultural and trading classes gcncrallv. for whom the henefits of primary 
instruction are priacipallj intend^, cannot spare their children when the latter 
arc more than 10 years of ago , and I do not wonder that tho^ classes of people 
should be averse to put them m school when they find that, instead of deriving 
any substantial benefit from them, they come out as little nednnU who often 
express no disguised contempt or disregard for their ancestral calling 

It IS needless to give lu detail the text books used m the fourth and fifth 
classes of tbo primary schools , they are almost tho sanio as tlic abovo, with some 
additional anuunetic ami a largo mass ol Persian irom Stdi’s Rostdn nndOulis 
tdn It IS sheer oppression to force upon these cliildtcn an amount of Persian 
which may not pass without comment even m the higher forms of tho middle 
school The object of pnmavy education, ns laid down in IhcDcspatch of 1&&4, 
nnd in the Govemment Resolution appinting this Commission is, ‘ disseminate 
useful and practical knowledge, suilcd to every station in life, among tho great 
mass of the people who aro utterly incapable of ohlaining any education worthy 
of the name by their own unaided efforts * I do not, indeed know what utility 
and practical good our educational authorities contcmplato in ramroddin" so 
much Persian down the throats of little hoys m our primary schools Inin, 
on the contrary, disposed to hold that the system gives us much that is use 
less and impracticable and causes an immeoso waste of time and cncigy to 
our little students And I am Tcry glad to be able to quote tho authority of 
the Punjab Government to support my view in this respect In the Resolution 

on the Education Report of 1871 72, tho Punjdb Government observed " Is ot 

only are the text books in need of revision hut the general scheme of stuebes 
for vernacular schools also appears to require re con^dcration llore specially 
would the laeutenant Governor refer to the study of Persian, which is taught 
m every primary school m tho Punjih except perhaps m the city of Pesha^r 
itself It IS the vernacular of no class of the people , its use is confined to men 
of rank or munshis of Government offices, and by devotmg so much atten 
tion in its schools to the study of Peraan, the Govemment has embarked on 
a policy of questionable wisdom ’ The Lteutenant Governor in those days 
was struck by the absence of sons of agnculturists from the villa "o schools 
which were supported by the agncultui^ populat on from a percentage of land 
revenue levied from them, hnt whidv were filled by the children of munshis 
and shop keepers Ten years have since elapsed and we find the state of thm*^, 
as deprecated by Sir Henry Davies still eiistmg And it cannot be otherwise. 
If we want our schools to he popular among agncultunsts and traders, we must 
altogether change the scheme of studies, and arrange it so as to he practically 
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beneficial to the recipients of the education ire impart The education nircn 
m primary schools should he such as to make it greatly independent of the 
higher courses and the subjects taught should be such as may bo of practical 
utility to the students Consequently, the three B’s lessons (as I haro recom- 
mended elsewhere) on common things — field measurement, agriculture based 
priucipally upon the system followed in India, the simpler rules of ronsciroucy 
and samtation, comhmed with a little agiicultural chemistry and the duties 
of zemmdars, putiroris, tahsildarsand the Deputy Commissioners, would make a 
good course of study for our village students The books should he all m the 
most mtelligible style. The students should also be impressed with the import- 
ance of agriculture as aprofcssicm, aad should be taught that it js not at all 
derogatory to the dignity of those who have learnt to read and to \iTito, to 
follow it 


ConiroUtnt; Agencies 

The controUmg agencies are — inspectors of schools, who have the manage- 
ment of the principal Government schools of the province, i e , of district 
schools, and exercise a considerable influence over the others ; Deputy Commis- 
sioners, irho have the control of all the Government and aided seliools, except 
the district schools , district and mumcipal committees, who to a great extent 
find the funds, and who take more or less part in tbo management, and lahsil- 
dars, who are expected to visit schools and encourage generally the course of 
education 

There are four circles of laspection, each presided over by an inspector 
of schools, * e , Amhala, Lahore, Itawalpindi and Hultan circles Besides these 
four inspectors, there are a few assistant inspectors who help the inspectors m 
the work of inspection Besides these higherofficials, there is n local inspecting 
officer stationed m each district These when getting a salary of BlOO and 
upwards, are called district inspectors, othennso they are called cliicf moliurrirs 
The work of mspcction is Ueanesi m tbo Ambala and Lahore circles, and least 
m the hlultan circle 

The inspectors, with the help of their assistants, inspect the schools with- 
m their respective circles once a year , but they cannot inspect all the schools 
situated within their juri«dictioa The district inspectors and chief mohumrs 
mspcct the schools inthin their districts once every three months, unless the 
work IS too IieavT for them to go round all the schools in three months 

The work of inspection by these officers consists pnncipally of holding ex- 
aminations as they visit schools in course of their tours They cannot, however, 
afford to stop, for a short tune even, at any place, and therefore their inspec- 
tion must bo very cursory Them is no questioning the fact that some of these 
officers arc very able men, and work with much steadiness and perseverance 
But the time at their disposal is very limited, and they cannot therefore, even 
if they vere so dispose, devoto great attention to the work whicli properly 
belongs to them, and to perform which they require a good deal of time more 
than IS at their hands Holding cxammations or making a liasty suggestion 
hero and there is not enough for the purposes of sufficient inspection 

To make the inspection more efficient and economical, I would suggest a 
decrease in the pay of inspectors, and to make that grade begin from n2o0 and 
rise to 800 This office should ho laid open to Natives also, w ho, I suppose, 
would be able to discha^ their dnties more satisfactorily 

From what I have stated above, it is clear that much of the work of in 
spcction is already performed hy disfnct mspcctoia who are ^natives, while the 
European inspectors inspect tlio schools once a year, and that in the winter 
season, while the summer they p3«s on the htUs, for they are really not able to 
hear the crce«sne heat of the Indian sun 

But for a Native inspector this would not l>e the case 
If this should he thought in any way mjunous to education and its admi 
mstration, and if European inspectors should be considereil necessary, and should 
it he urged that there vo already Native distnct inspectors, I would still insist 
on the appointment of at least four Native inspectors drawing the pay I Iiave 
above mentioned 

There is a great diffurcncc between the inspection of a school by the 
district inspector and by the inspector himself The visit of the inspector 
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makes his suhordinatcs ivork steadily and wore attentively At present the 
inspector visits the schools once a year, and that visit, loo, is a flying one , and 
consequently the real state of things very seldom comes to the notice of the 
inspectors And certainly it docs not seem to ho possible for an inspector, as 
lus present circle lies, to give some time to every place and stay there, where I 
think ho should make himscU familiar with the people, to he able to know their 
real wants. .... . _ 

Thorefoto I should think that there should bo some more inspectors, 
four at least of whom should be Natives of the country, wlio would bo moch 
better acquamted with tbe hnguvfjC of Iho people than their Europcau fellow- 
inspectors, and who would, of course, feel no reluctance to associate with Native 
gentry and thus would bo able to know the real wants of Iho country And 
while the European inspectors are on the lulls, thinking on educational matters 
and planning new schemes, as they say, Iheir circles should ho distributed among 
the four Native inspectors, who, being Natives of tlio country, arc accustoinwl 
to its boat and do not require to go to the lulls, and never complain of the 
scotching rays of the troj ical sun, and tboy would, m the ahsence of the Euro- 
pean inspectors discharge their duties m addition to their ovm, nudwheu the 
more favoutahle season brings the Europeans hack from the lulls, they would 
give over the charge to them, and thus schools woull be for all periods of the 
year under the direct management and inspection of inspectors 

It is very necessary that the Natives of the country should have a hand m 
the admmistralvon of their country, and the destinies of tbe uatioi^ should not 
ba wholly and entirely wielded by foreigners , ‘»nd cspcfcially m the education of 
tbeir countrymen Natives should have a liand and should cacrcisc a high influ- 
enco, and they should get high oflicos m the department, becaueo ihei/ only 
know the wants of tbeir country and the way to meet them , lor on this depart- 
ment the future of the country wholly and entirely rests 

The European inspectors have done a great deal of good to the countrv, 
and I, on the part of my countrymen, express my gratitude to them, and 
thank them for the services they bavo rendered 

The Honourable Syyad Ahmad Khan in answer to Questions 10, 17, and 18 
m his evidence urges some very important suggestions Ho says — 

“ 1 have always been of opinion that the system of public xnstruetiou 
cannot progress satisfactorily until Native gentlemen of respectable position 
and influence be made to co operate m tho work Tho co operation of a 
Native gentleman who commands tbo respect and possesses the confidence of 
the people — no matter whether he himself jiosscsses any amount of Icarmng 
and 19 capable of helping m educational matters-— is calculated to bring the 
whole weight of his influence and popuLinty to bear m fovour of a sebemo 
with which he himself is connected and is therefore likdy to bear good fruit 
I have always regarded tbe nou associatiou of respectable Natives m tho work 
of education as a great drawback and a great puhtical mistake 

‘‘An education committee may be formed in each district having for its 
members the most influential and respectable men of that district 

‘ Humcipal commissioners may also be declared members of the educa 
tion committee The members of both the district and pergunnah com 
mittees may he requested to pay occasional visits to schools under their 
respective jurisdictions and to submit reports to tbeir respective committees 
in connection with such visits ’ 

This I think would entirely stop any evils m returns &c 
There is another misnnderetandhng prevailing the authorities have taken 
this idea into their head that the service and the progress of deputy inspectors 
and teachers rests upon the increase in the number of students This idea 
should he wholly given up, because it is with the work of education that 
deputy inspectors and teachers have to do and not with the increase in the 
mimher of hoys This sometime does not require us to know the exact 
number of the students 

Tot an increase in tbe number of bt^s, tahsildars and lumherdars should 
be made responsible and their endeavours m this (brection should be taken into 
consideration 
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Directorship 

A few of the witnesses soggestcd to abolish the post of Director m the 
Pimjib The plea they put forwaid does not seem to me to bo a right one, for 
if the Department exist, it is essential that it should have a Director for its 
general control But what is worth consideration is, the pay which the Director 
gets The enormous sum of R2,000 should, in my opinion, be reduced to 
Kl,500, and should in no case exceed it, because it tells heavily on the ex- 
penses of education , and at a time when Government is anxious to reduce 
the expense, this scheme should be wdeome In my opinion a Director should 
always he a graduate of the University 

Sehotat ship 

The fotal amount spent on scholarships in tho Punjdh dunng the year 
1S80 81 was R80,S52 , but this mclndes scholarships of all vanefies and 
hinds, and given to students in all manners of institutions, e g , tho Govern- 
ment College, lahore, the medical school, the training college, the industrial 
school, with which we aro not at all concerned now It is not easj to ascer- 
tain the exact amount of scholarships awarded to students m the schools for 
primary and secondary edusation The rules for awardmg scholarships are tho 
loUowing, however — 

(1) In district schools they are awarded inaccordance with the results of 

the middle school examination, and are conferred on hoys who 
are to jom high schools. The rule is, however, broken IQ special 
cases 

(2) District and municipal scholarships, not exceeding R3 each per 

mensem, are awarded to boys who have })as5ed tiio upper primary 
school examination and entered tho middle scliool 

It may he observed that m the distribution of scholarsliins, Government 
schools generally obtain the precedence of aided schools, and that the scholar- 
ships are seldom given to any private school unless any scholarships liavo been 
provided for its foundation, e g , the Anglo Arabic school at Delhi The system 
is defective Tlio distribution should depend on the attainment o! results, and 
no manner of partiality should be shown to any class of institutions 

Giants tn Aid 

The rules of grants-in aid were never translated into tlie vernacular of 
the country, and have been thus never ciroulated among tho Native gentry or 
those people who take an interest m the educational question till this day 
The grant in aid system of maintaiDiog schools is very popular with our 
authorities ns the means of gradually withdrawing wholly or partially from the 
direct burden of educating the people There can bo no doubt (hat when the 
people are able and ivilhng to take tho charge of educating themselves, a con 
tnhution from Government, m tho shape of aid, is an effectual mode of pro- 
moting their exertions and accelerating tlio growth of our independent educa- 
tional machinery But in the Punjab, education has not yet made such pro- 
gress that the people arc able to appreciate the worth of a general education ; 
and itavill be long before they can bcmdnccdto come voluntanlv forward to pay 
for it without pressure of some kind The rules of grants in aid require some 
amendment m the case of female, as well as of indigenous schools 

2Iunicipal and District Cmumittees 

Tlio funds assigned for primary education can bo advantageous]} adminis- 
tered by the district committees if tli^ arc not goiemod absolute!} h} the 
district officers In tho present case, if the district officer is a suitable man, 
a gnat amount of good necessarily foUows, otherwise they may spoil a good 
thing by too officious or capricious interference If the members of llic dis- 
trict committee, liowcvcr, be men of independent views, as we rarely see m the 
Punjab, the ndmimstration of funds by district committees can lead to no- 
thing but good The control exercised by the district committees should be 
of a general nature, it should not enter into minute dctaih. The} may for 
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instance, prcscnbc the course of stotlics, may inspect from time to time and 
SCO tlmt the school is reallj maintained, may hold esammations noiv and then 
and susgcst improvements to the officers in chai^ of the schools 

The present municipal committees in the Pun] lb gencrallj consisted men 
of little or no education, and the inanaircment of -any e<lucational institutions 
by such persons can lead to no particular good Unlc'^s, therefore, a large ele- 
ment of educated men be introduced in our municipal committees, no class of 
school can be safely entrusted to their management 

Jlitstonarift 

At present, no doubt, the mivsionancs are the only printe liodios in the 
Punjdb who can relieve the Government from educational burden, hut to 
mahe over to them all our educational machinery would be quite contrary to 
the wishes of the people, for the jirosclytism is lidicvcd to be theonlj'ob- 
pect of missiou «cbooI< Here an important quc<;tion rises— would the rai»- 
Pioaanes beep tbo religious instruction optioi^ m schools, and if so, what 
objection will the people liave'' (I pwiaonally have no objection , luv, I approve 
the Bible teacbmg very much, for It is a book full of moral instruction), but 
£»enerally tbis al«o would not meet Ibe wi«hes of the people, becou'e tliev do 
think that altbougb thcrc'would be no religious teaching direetlr in mission 
schools, but indirectly they would encourage the religious leaching by giving 
scbolaralups or spiccial pnies Of courec, no objection wfiuld remain if mis- 
sionaries were to observe «trict neutrality 

Moral Tiachinj 

MoH of the witnesses we have hoard have rccommcndwl that «ome sort of 
moral teachmg be mtroduecd iQ schools , generally this idea has taken posses- 
Moa of the minds of people,— that hors after leaving school boeomc immoral 

and irreligious, and now some means are to be dcvi'cd wbcrcbv Government 
can meet the wishes of the people, and at the same time ob-erve *tnct neutn- 
bty I think it a very difbcult task, but it mar be done in this way— that 
books containing the principles of religion upon which all M>cts and reh uons 
agree, and some general truths, should be taoght in schools “ 

Before introducing snch books in <chooU, it would bo advi nhlo that some 
respectable Native gentlemen of every sect and rebgion should bo consulted as 
to the merits of the book, and whether it contained any such lunt which is not 
la keeping with strict acutraUtv 

I do not think tint this scheme, if followed, would prove injurious in 
anv way 


aL\kI\G OYEU THE CIURGE OP EDUCJtTION TO THE UM\ERSm 
OF THE PUNJ\E 

A few of the witnesses sugge^ed tint it would be better to make over the 
Educational 3) partment to the Punjab UmTorsitv The Senate thev said 
would discharge all this very satisfactorily I very 'strongly oppose this new' 
which IS whoUy and enhmlv based upon wrong prmciples or no pnneiDle -if 
for which I give mv reasons — ^ 1 un, 

F.nll!, -That the Umteisily tests the ahOihes oE the students, and there 
fore she should alwavs remain neutral , wherefore it is imnossible d.l ^ 
take under her own care the teachmg agenci unpossmie that she can 

Sfeondfy— The Pimjdb ■Umvcrsity Senate (as at present coTit=f,f,,ta,n 
composed of men of the old »=ch9ol and of htUe education, or 
all To give the fates of the young hopefuls mto their In^ids Ta 

take indeed* mi»- 

Tiirdlg —Host ot the membets of the Senate are not inh,l„f,e(. 

”” “t 11*6 meetm^^ the 
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Female Fdueaiion 

Female education m tlie Punjab is stUI m a much more backward state 
than in many other provmces 

In the end of the oflicnl year 1^-81, there were altogether 322 pnmarv 
schools attended by 9,68G girls 

There are 9 Government schools for European and Eurasian guls, and one 
mission aided school for Native girls where English is taught 
In the whole province there is only one middle school 
The Government vernacular schools are 150, and the aided ones are 162, m 
number The former tench 3 930 girls, and the latter 6 312 

Among pnvate female schools, the most important are those of the zenana 
mi&sion, those under the management of committees consisting of Aative 
gentlemen and rmder the supenntendenco of Enghsh ladies 

The Director of Public Instruction does not care much about the manage* 
ment of these schools, and he is perfectly right to do so 

Only girls from the lower and middle classes are sent to these schools 
The higher classes do not send their daughters to these schools, nor can. they be 
ei^pected to do so, because they do not approve of the present system T his 
education would not prosper until it is entirely left ulider the management 
of respectable Native gentlemen and until religious education is imparted in 
them My father, the Secretary of tho Seksba Sabha of Amritsar, says that 
first when rehgious instruction oas given in female schools the number of girls 
was considerably Larger tbau it is at present I do not think it would in any 
way interfere with the religious neutrohty of Government if religious edii 
cation should be given to girls in their respective rehgjons, for there are only 
two ways of keeping neijtrahty,— the one, to give instruction in all religions , 
the other, to give no religious instruction at oil Bui m the case of females the 
second is advisable and desirable 

Female education, as at present, cannot Iw compared to male education, 
and unleiis some special pnviJeges arc granted to the female schools, I do not 
think lint any satisfactoir results would accrue from them 

In my opinion, female teachers should be appointed m these schools, and 
male teachers should he avoided as far as possible 

Handiwork should be extended m all possible ways, and Government 
should encourage persons who take an mterest in this education, by giving them 
honorary titles The rules of grants m aid should not he at all stnet, and grants 
must he freely given 

In these ways I think we can establish female education /)n a strong and 
secure basis 

Mtihammadan Education 

In beginning this important subject I tbmk it necessary first to show the 
number of Muhammadan students, and compare them with the flmdus both 
in primary and seeondaiy schools — 

Fnmary Education 


"MubaBimailana 

Sikhs 



14 0S6 
6d»7 
1 577 


8» S17 

26 0 J 


46 913 
S'* 972 
7 159 


66 

31 


63 


It will be seen from the above figures that for every Muhammadan student 
there are more than two IIiDda students-~the Sikhs being, to all intents and 
purposes, ckisscd with the Hindus 
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Secondary Education 

ThepercentagooiHindnsjs 051aTidthntoiM\ibiimixiadaiis 0l7, that is, for 
three Hindu students there is one iluhammadan This disparity is greater than 
even in the primary schools, rrbere the ratio hetireen the two classes of 
students is almost as that of 2 1, Hindm bcmg a httle above 2 

The above statement clearly shows that the Muhammadans are much behind 
in education 

Here two questions rise- 
rs/ — ^Why have not the Muhammadans availed themselves of education ? 

Snd — How would they improve ? 

The first question is answered fully by Syyad Ahmed Khan Bahadur in his 
answer to Question 23, to quote which I should ash no apology here He 
says — 

“ Of all the sections of tho Indian community, the Muhammadans, have 
derived the least benefit from European scjcncc and literature It is evident 
from tbo annual reports on public instruction, that in Government and mis- 
sionary schools and colleges, which may he rcgaided as the only means of dis- 
seminating IVestcrn science and literature in this country, the number of 
Muhammadans is extremely limited 

“ To venfy this statement by morcohvious argument, I had in 1878 drawn 
up, ^or submission to the local Government, the lollowing statistical table for 
the twenty precedmg years This table conclusively shows the smallness of 
success winch English education has had among Mussulmans — 


himo «{ tbtUo 


Tout oambff of 
endutto*. 


UtnbOT 

of lleltiDniiilon 
pidnkh 


RfviEEa. 


Doctor in Law , 

6 

Honours m Law , 

Bachelor m Ijaw . . 

4 

70S 

Licentiate m Law 

235 

Bachelor in Civil Engmoenn™ 

36 

Licentiate in Cirit Engineering 

51 

Jtnster at Arts , , 

426 

Bachelor of Arts , . , 

1,313 

Doctor in Medicine , . 

4 

Ilononrs in Medicine • , 

2 

Bachelor m hlcdicine , 

58 

I iccntiatce m Medicine and Surgery 

SS5 


8,l5a 



“^ow, tahin!; tic figures givcnm the ‘Memorandum on the Census of Tlr,h< 1 . 
India of 1871 72 presented to Farhament, tho population of Hindus m the 
pTOMticcs subject to tbo C-dcnlta ■Umvcisily (Uengal, Assam, ISortb Mestern 
rroTinccs Ajmere, Oudli, Funjab and Central Provinces) is 00,184 01,7 and 
that of Muliammadans is about 2 Dlhs of the Hindus It would therefore be 
expected that tlio number of Muhammadan graduates would he about 1 "G” but 

the table given aliove shows the number to be only r.7, and tho popuktion is 

therefore a httic less than 1 05th Turning to the calendar of the Iturki Civil 
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Eogmecrmg College, wliicli gives instruction mth a view to secure properiv. 
trained officers for the PutheWorLs Department, tho numlierof iTitfianimatlii 
who have siiccessfTill 7 passed the examinations is disproportionately small 
From the year 1850 to 1876, the number of students who have successfully 
passed through the cngmeenngclass is 226, and of these only three arc lluham- 
madans The results of the upper subordmate class examination (which requires 
a knowledge of English) are equally unsatisfactory .Between the years 1818 
and 1876, no less than 707 studente passed the upper subordinate class exa* 
mmation, but of them the number of Muhammadans is only 11 

••••«•• 

“ This aversion of the Mussulman commtmity is due to the fact that when 
in the reigns of the Cahphs of Bagdad the Greek sciences of logic, philosophy 
astronomy, and geography were translated into Arabic they were accepted 
‘ by the whole Muhammadan world without hesitation, and, with shght modifica- 
tions and alterations they gradually found their way into the religious books 
of the Muhammadans, so in course of time these sciences were identified with 
their very rehgion, and acquired a position by no means inferior to tliat of 
the sacred traditions of the faith A fe«r spurious but well known foreign, as 
well as mdigenous, traditions, which referred to remote historical events and 
to which tune had lent a charm, were likewise adopted and accepted like other 
rehgious doctrines • * 

“ Europeanleaming, which was founded on the results of modem mvcstiga- 
tions, differed widely in prmciple from those Asiatic Greek dogmas, and the 
Muhammadans certainly believed that the philosophy and logic taught in tlw 
English language were at variance with the tenets of Isbm, while the modern 
Eoiences of geography and astronomy were universally renrded, and are still 
legged hy many, as alto^ther mcom^tible with the Muhammadan religion 
History was viewed in no Mtter hgbt, uiasmucb as it diiTered from their adopt- 
ed traditions As regards hterature, it must bo admitted (hat it is a subject 
which IS always more or less connected with the rehgion of the nation to which 
It belongs , and such being the case, the Muhammawns, as a matter of course, 
iieued this branch of knowledge, too, in anything bnt a favourable hght 
Their antipathy was carried so far, mdeed, that they began to look upon the 
study of English by a Mussulman as httle less than tbo embracing of Christi- 
anity, and the result was that Muhammadans generally kept aloof from the 
advantages offered hy Government institutions 

• «€•••• 

“ But this prejudice has of late decreased to a great extent, and is not en- 
tertained by so hrgo a portion of ibc Mubaiomadaa coauauBJiyssforsaerJ} 

This may be said to be the mam esuso of abstention of the Muhammadans from 
the study of European science and literature ” 

The above statement of tbo Hon’ble Sajryud very nghtly and accurately 
shows why Muhammadans have kept aloof from the English study 

I do not think that Government can do anything to remove these erro- 
neous suppositions, wluch the Muhammadans, nghtly or wrongly, havehchcTed 
to be part of their religion The remedy tbereforo hes in no Lands but tlioso 
of Muhammadans themselves, and enls can bo removed by their efforts alone 
But I should note here that cerlam classes of Muhaminadans, even who do wish 
to study and are not surrounded by these prejudices, owing to their poverty, 
cannot attend the schools In such a case I would recommend some special 
scholarships for such students, but the amount of sehohrships should not exceed 
E3 in primary and middle schools 

There is another importantpomtfowhicblwouldrccommend very strongly 
to call the attention of Government, t e , generally all Government offices 
are filled up by llmdus, and there arc scaredy any Muhammadans In the lie 
ginning, when there was a difficulty to get competent Muhammadans for the 
jwsts I tlnnk the local authorities werenght to give preference to Hindus , but 
it 13 far from justice tliat preference slioMdbo given to Hmdus ivhen Jluliam- 
mad-ins, who have pa«scd the examinations required for the service, and of good 
abihties, can be hac' 

Fosjab. 


30 
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Tbo remedy of tliis lies "wliolly Trith the Government ; indeed, it is pitiful 
to see the hosts of Daises and Parsads, Kahens and Rams filling all tbo Gov- 
ernment posts, while hardly any IRuhammadan is to be seen. Government 
can mend this, and this is one "way, that when a vacant^ falls, it should he 
advertised, and out of candidates of equal abilities preference should be given to 
ilubammadans until their number in the Government service be proportionate 
with that of Hindus. , 

As the Government posts are filled up by Hindus, most of them use their 
influence to get in their relations, and almost all are governed by religious pre- 
judice (which, imfortunately, I am obliged to say, is not removed" and washed 
off from the soil of India) ; and therefore it would be very difficult for iluham- 
madans to get any posts. 

Local Governments should ask for returns every six months, showing how 
many vacancies took place and to whom they were given. In case of Hindus 
getting appointments, remarks should be made by the Deputy Commissioners 
to show why a Hindu was preferred until the number of Muhammadans in the 
service becomes proportionate to that of Hindus. 

This step, which, in my opinion, is quite just, would also encourage 
Muhammadan education. 

Nobody, I think, would charge me with partiality when I am pleadmg 
this cause in accordance with justice. 

I do not recommend at all those who are not competent; hnt why 
shouIQ not able men he given a place in the administration of their country and 
in Government offices, while they have at least the same rights asHmdus have. 

• Hdueational Durhar. 

In the very heginolng, when this Derartment was established, there used to 
1x5 held an annual Durbar, where the XieutCDant-Qovemor himself presided 
and distributed prizes with ^ own bands to successful students. This was ft 
great encouragement to the education of the masses, because the zamindars 
think it an honour that their children should attendDorhars and getpiives from 
the hands of the ruler of the land himself. But of late this custom .has been 
abandoned. 

I wish that it should be again revived, because, as shown above, it is a sort 
oi encouragement to bold a Duihat annually, where the noblemen and gentry 
of the land should he present, and in their presence students should get prizes. 


HAJI GHULAM HUSSAN, 
Member of (he rdiicalion Commission, 



STAl^DAED LIST 


Questions suggested for the examination of Witnesses before the Qimmtsston 

on Education {Witnesses are requested to select any of these questions 

on tchich they hate special knoioledge, or ihej may propose others ) 

1 Please state -wliat opportunities you bare bad of forming an opinion 
on the subject of Education in India, and in Tvhat Pronnee your experience 
has been gained 

2 Do you think that in your Province the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis and is capable of development up to the 
requirements of the community ? Can you suggest any improvements in the 
system of adunmstration, or in the course of instruction ? 

3 In your Province, is primary instruction sought for by the peoj lo in 
general, or by particular classes only? Do any classes specially bold aloof 
from it , and if so wby ? Are any classes practically excluded from it , and if 
so, from Tvbat causes ? TThat is the attitude of the mfliiontial classes tonurds 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

4 To what extent do indigenons schools exist in your Provmce ? How 
far are they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you desenbo the sub 
jects and character of the instruction given in tUem, and the system, of discipline 
m vogue ® “What fees are taken from the scLobrs ? From what classes arc 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been mode for training or providing masters la such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system of national education and 
what 13 the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to 
accept Slate aid aod to conform to the rules under which such aid u given ? 
How far has the grant m aid system been extended to indigenous schoolSi and 
can it be further extended ? 

6 TVhat opinion docs your expenence lead you to Jiold of Iho extent and 
value of home instruction? How far is a hoy educated at home able to 
compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the public scrncc, with 
boys educated at school ? 

6 How far can the Government depend on priTOto cIFort, aided or unaided, 
for the supply of elementary mstruction us rural distncts ? Can you enumer* 
ate the private agencies ivluch exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

7 How far, in your opinion, can funds assignra for primary education in 
rural distncts, be advantageously admmistcnsl by distnct committees or 
local boards ? 'What arc the proper limits of the control to be cxcrcued by 
such bodies ? 

8 What classes of schoob should, in your opinion, bo entrusted to mum. 
cipal committees for support and management? Assuming that tho provision 
o^lcmentnry instruction m towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
wliat security would you suggest against the possibihty of Municipal Com 
rmtteeo failing to make sufficient provision ? 

9 Have you any suggestions to make on the system m force for pron hng 
teachers m primary schools? What is the present social status of village 
schoolmasters? Dotheyexert a bcneficialinflucnccamongthevillagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of nay, for improvmg their position ? 

10 Wbat subjects of inslructioQ, it introduced into pnmary schdob, 
would TTinln them more acceptable to the commumty at large, and especially to 
the agricultural dasscs ? Should any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction m such subjects efficient ? 

11 Is tbe vernacular recognised and tanght in the schools of your Prov. 
incc the dialect of the people’ And if not, ore the schools on that account 
less useful "and popubr ? 

J2 Is tbe •wstem of payment by results suitable, m your opinion, for the 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

13 Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees m 
primary schools? 
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14 TViU j'ou favour tbe Commission witb your views , fiist, as to liow the 

number of primary schools can be increased, and secondly, how they can bo 
gradually rendered more efficient i* * 

15 Do you know of any instances m which Government educational 

institutions of the higher order have been closed oi tronsferied to the manage 
ment of lo^al bodies as contemplated in paragraph C2 of the Despatch of 18 j 4 ? 
And Tvhat do you regard as the chief leasons why more effect has not been 
given to that provision ? ■’ 

IG Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the 
higher order might bo closed or transferred to pnvato bodies, with or without 
nid without injury to education or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? 

17 In the Province with which you ate acquainted are any gcntlemtn 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

18 If the Government, or my local authority having control of puhhc 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of 
years from the maintenance of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would be best adapted to stimulate pnvato effort m the interim, so as 
to seenrq the mamtenance of such institution on a private footing ? 

19 Have you any remarks to offer on Uie prmciples of the grant in aid 
system or the details of its administration? Are the grants adequate m the 
case of (o) colleges (5) hoys* schools, (c) girls’ schools {d) Normal schools i* 

20 How far is the « hole educational system, as at present administered, 
one of practical neutrahty, tc, one m which a school or a college lias no 
advantage or disadvantage as regards Government aid and mspection from any • 
religious principles that arc taught or not taught in it ? 

SI What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for tbe education of their children P How far is the com* 
plaint well founded that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edu 
cation ? H bat is the rate of fees papble for higher education in your Prov ■ 
inco and do you consider it adequate? 

Si Can you adduce any mstanceof a proprietary school or college snp* 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23 Is it in yout opinion, possiWe for a non Govemment institution oi 
the higher order to become lofluential and stable when in direct competition 
with a similar Government institution? If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so? 

2i Is the cause of higher education in your Province injured by any 
unhealthy competition , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

2u Do educated natives m your ProviBco readily find remunerative 
employment ? 

20 Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies farther with useful and practi 
col information ? 

27 Do you think there is any trath in the statement that the attention 
of teachers oud j upils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the 
Unnersity? If so are you of opinion that this circumstance impaira the 
practical v aluo of the education in secondary schools for tho requirements of 
ordinary life? 

28 Do you think that the number of pupils in secondaiy schools who 
1 resent tliemselvcs for the Umvcrsity Entrance Examination is unduly lar^c 
when compared with the requirements of tho country ? Ji you tluak so, what 
do jou regard as the causes of this state of things, and what remedies a ould 
jou suggest ? 

29 D hat system prevails m your Pronneo with reference to scholarships, 
and havo you any remarks to make on tUo subject ? Is tbe scholarship system 
unpartially adnunistcred as between Govemment and aided schools ? 

30 Is Slumcipal support at present extended to grant in aid schools 
wl ether hdongmg to Missionary or other bodies , and how far is this support 
hkclj to he pennanent? 

31 Docs the Umvcrsity cumcnlum afford a sufficient training for teachers 
in jctondary schools, or are special formal schools needed for the purpose ? 
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32 "Wliat IS the system of scliool inspection pursued in your Provmce ? 
In Avhat respect is it capable of improrcment ? 

33 Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination ? 

3i How far do j on consider the text books m use in all schools suitable ® 

So Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 
to examinations or test hooks or in any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of pnrate institutions ? Do they m any 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ability or to inter- 
fere with the production of a useful vemacnlar literature ? 

36 In a complete scheme of Education for India what parts can in your 
opimon be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37 "What effect do yon think the withdrawal of Government to a largo 
extent from the direct management of schoils or colleges would have upon the 
spread of education and the growth of a spirit of rchance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

38 In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would detenorate ? If you 
thmk so what measures woidd you suggest m order to prevent this result ? 

39 Does definite instruction in duty and the prmciplcs of moral conduct 
occupy any place m the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have 
you any suggestions to make on this sub 2 ect ? 

40 Are any steps taken for promoting tho physical well being of students 
m tho schools or colleges m, your Province? Have vou any suggestions to 
mako on the subject P 

41 Is there mdigecous instruction for girls in tho Provutco with which 
you are acquainted , and if so what is its character ? 

42 What progress has been made by tho department in instituting schools 
for girls , and what is the character of tho instruction imparted in them ^ 
What improvements can you surest ? 

43 Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools P 

44. What IS the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

45 Are the grants to girls schools lai^er in amount and given on less 
onerous terms than tho«e to boys* schools, and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked P 

46 In the promotion of female education what share has already been 
taken by European ladies and how far would it he possible to increase tl c 
interest which ladies might take in this cause ? 

47 What do you regard as tho chief defects other tlian any to which you 
have already referred tbat experience Ins brought to light m tho cdncalioual 
system as it has been lutherto admmisfcred? What suggestions have you to 
moke for the remedy of such defects ? 

4R Is any part of tho expenditure meurred by the Government on high 
education in your Province umiecc«sary? 

49 Have Government mstitutions been set up lu localities where places 
of instruction already existed which might by grants in aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of tho people ? 

60 Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of tl o Educa 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education? Would 
beneficial results be obtained bv introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

61 Is the system of pupil teachers or momtors m force in your Province 
If so please state how it works 

52 Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un 
necessarily or prematurely ? Should measures "bo taken to check such a tend- 
ency ? If so what measures ? 

53 Should tho rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary accord 
mg to the means of tl e parents or guudians of the pupil ? 

64 Has the demand for high education in your Provmcc reached such a 
stage as to make the profess on of tcaehmg a profitable one? Hare schools 
been opened by men of good position as a means of fiiamtaimng themselves ? 

Fiiajib 31 
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55 To wliat chsscsof in'^titutions do you think tint the system of assi^- 
inq grants according to the results of periodical examinations should Ixs applied ? 
TVhat do you rcganl os the chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

DO. To ■n-lnl classes o! inslUulions do you think that the system of assign* 
ing grants in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can bo best applied? 
Tinder wlxat conditions do you regard this system ns a good one ? 

57. To what proportion of the gross expense do you tiiink that the grant- 
in-aid should amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of colleges and 
schools of all grades? 

58. Tl'hat do you consider to bo the maximum number of pupils that can 
be efficiently taught as a cknss by ono instructor in tho case of colleges and 
schools rcspcctircly ? 

59. In your opinion, should fees in colleges be paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

60. Docs a strict interpretation of tlio principle of religious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of tho Goremment from tlio direct mamagement of 
coUeges and schools ? 

01. Do you think that the institutions of Unircrsity professorships would 
have an important cITcct in improving the quality of high wuention r 

G2. Is it desirable that promotions from c1a<s to class should de]iend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations extending 
over tho entifo Prorinco ? In what eases, if any, is it preferable tluat sucli pro- 
motions bo left to the school authorities? 

63. .iVro there any arrangements between tbo colleges and schools of jour 
Province to prevent boys who are expelled from ono institution, or wbo Iwi^o 
it improperly, from being received into another ? IVliat ate tho arrangements 
which you would suggest? 

Cl. In the event of tho Government witlidmiTiDg from tho direct manage- 
ment of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable tliat it should 
retain under direct management one college In each proi ince as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limlfatWs or conditions r 

63. How far do you consider It necessary for European professors to be 
employed in colleges educating up to tho U.A standard * 

GO Aro European profes^rs employed or likely to bo employed in coUegt*s 
under Native management? 

67. Arc the circumstances of any class of Ibo popuhtion in your Pmi ince 
{eg, the Jtuhammadans) such as to require exceptional troa'tmcnt in the 
matter of English education? To what arc these circumstances due, and how 
far bare they been providetl for ? 

GS How far would QoTeniment be justified in, wUUdtnwing Ctou\ any 
existing school or college, in pLaces where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on tho ground of its relimoua tcach- 
ing? 

69 Can schools and colleges under Native management compete success- 
fully with corresponding institutions under Europi“«n management r 

70 Are tho conditions on which gnmts-m-aid are gueu m your Prorinco 
more onerous and complicated flian necessary ? 



EAlDElsXE TAKEN BEFOKE THE PUNJAB PROVINCIAL COillMITTCE. 


K li^Tie lerMl numlert 0/ (Ae fiu^tliont t» He Ktaninaliom in CA,e/ of the mlnemi refer to the 
^ nHinbtri those quethoM hear tii the Standard Lut of queries foruardeel to all witnesses 

and rcpnuteil at the legiMng of tkss stolnme 

W W II 

J^CHieiicc <f Khan Aiimax> Scau, Extra Assistant Vomvussioner (_llu$hi<2rpur) 


Qaes J— i’leaso stale what opportiioities joh 
Live had of forming an ofinion on the sobject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
espencDcc has hevn gamed 

Ans I — I was employed in the Edncatioaal 
Department of the Punjdb for a period of eleven 
years During six years I was licad master of 
tahsili district and Normal schools, respectively, 
and for five years I was District Inspector of ' 
Schools. For the past fourteen years I have been , 
odicially connected with the department in the I 
capacity of Tahsildar and Extra Assistant Commis* I 
Eioucr. 

Q«e* 2— Do you tliiah that la your prov- 
ince the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound l-asis, and U capable of develop- 
ment up to tbe requirements of ibo community ? 
Can you iiiggest any improvements m tbe system 
of administration, or m the course of lostructioo ? 

S-^\ do not ihiuh. the system of pri- 
mary education has been placed ou quite a sound 
basis m this province It is supposed to provide 
for the requirements of two distinct clas<<s of the 
community, is, (a) those who are coonccted with 
poblio offices or those who arc desirous of recciv* 
log higher education, (3) those desirous of re 
ceiving instruction siifBcieat to enable them to 
pursue their respective occupations. The existing 
system may be said to meet the rcquiremeotsof tbe 
commnaitytnyrarra/, bat it does not satisfy the 
wants ofthe second clast For instance.intbeiiU 
lages and towns lying along the base of the Ihma 
layas, business and other correspondence is earned 
on in tlie Valiari character In the plains, particuhrly 
among the SiLlis, Gurmukhi is in vogue. In (be 
larger towns and cities the Mahajaui character is 
used The existing system does not provide for 
instruction in these characters Provision should 
'be made for such instruction in accordance with 
the peculiar circumstances of different localities 
Separate scboola should be established for tbu pm- 
pose, m order that those who wish to prepare for 
higher education may not have their progress im- 
plied by having to learu nultifanous characters. 

Qa« 8 — In your proviace is pnnjary 10 
stroction sought for by tbe people id general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from ii , and if so, wby ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the inilii j 
ential classes towards tbe extension of elementary 
knowledge to every claes of society 7 

Ans 3 — l^ith the exception of certain classes 
who do not stand in need of education to puisne 
their respective occopitions (such as Bhabris, 
Qujars, Gadis, Harnis artisans, &c ) it may be 
said that pnmny ednoition is sought for by tbe 
people in general 

Low castes, such as sweepers, cLamars, hisras, 

&c , ore pncticaljy excluded liom pumary ednea 
tion, as tbo other classes will not mix with them 


I Geneially speaking, the influential classes are 
not in £ivour of the extension of elementary 
I knowledge to every cla«* of society 

Qnes 4 —To what extent do indigenous 
schools exist lit your province? Ilowfar are they 
a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and charaefer of the instruc- 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars 7 
From what classes are the masters in such schools 
generally selected, ond nhat are their qualiEca- 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
tnming or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what eircnmstances do you consider that in- 
digenous schools can be tnrneu to good account as 
part of a eystem of national edacation, and what i» 
the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to therulesonder which such aid is given ? How 
far bas the grant in aid system beeo extended to 
ludigeoons schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans 4 ••lodigeoous schools may almost be 
said (0 have become extinct in this proTiuee The 
veiy few that survive stick to tbe oucient village 
system The instruction imparted is restricted to 
religious subjects, and the requirements of the viN 
lags community There is no classiflcation The 
schools ere open from morn till noon and again 111 
tbe afternoon Mental arithmetic, Persian books, 
and composition of the old Oriental style, are 
taught Grammar is not included in the course 
of inslructioD Corporal punishment is freely ad- 
ministered There are no hzed rates of fees In 
towns small sums are paid weekly or monthly ac- 
cordiog to the means of the parents or guardians , 
IQ Tillages, gram at harvest time and small sums 
on festivals are given. In addition to this, school 
master p fed by turns by hts pupils, and is reward- 
ed on the occasion of particular subjects being 
begun or flnisbed The teachers are always 
chosen from a class that is held in special esteem 
from religiousconsideratioDB , butasarule tb^ are 
not men of any egtimable qualifications No ar- 
rangements have been made for tnioing or pro 
Tiding masteis in such schools To tarn these 
schools to good account as part of a system of na- 
iioual education, it will be necessary to introduce 
into them the subjects generally taught in Govern 
meat schools They should also be mode to con- 
form to the system of discipbne and classification in 
force in Government schools This could be effect 
ed by the extension of State aid and supervision 
to each institutions, and by tinning the village 
ochoolmasters mthe method of instructiou impart 
ed in Groveinment schools They will be found 
willing to accept such aid and to conform to the 
rules under which il is given 

Qssr B — What opimon- does your experi- 
ence lead you to hold of tbe extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy eduented at 
home able to compe'e on equal trims at esamina- 
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tions qn-ilif^in? for Uie public sernee with Loy* 
educated at fchool ? 

j(t$ 5— ^^ltIltbc exception of ft apccul 
instances, liome mstroction may be said not to 
exist in this ptotmee ETcnin tbwe exceptional 
cases, the instruction imparted at Lome wnardly 
snflicient to enable a boy educated at home to com* 
peto on equal terms at examinations qnalifnng 
for the public semee with boys educated at 
school 

Quit <7— IIow far can the GoTcmracnt de- 
pend on prirate effort, aided or nnaiJed, for the 
supply of elementary instruction mniral distncts? 
Can you enumerate the private agencies rvbi& 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

C— The time has not yet arnted when 
Government can depend to any extent on mvete 
effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of elemen 
tarj instruction in rural districts. The existing 
circniaslanccs of the country arc not tuth as to 
warrant any dependence on private effort for sup* I 
plying this want. In some of the larger cities a | 
ft w schools have been started by Anjnman* or local 
societies, but tbeir number does not exceed four or 
file In most places no such agencies exist for 
tbe promotion of primary instruction But little 
relnncc can be placed on the nsefuloeM orperroa 
neney of schools established by private agencies 
Many have been started and bave ceased to exist 
wilLia a very abort time in liffcrcnt places Two 
causes operate against the utility and pcrmancoc* 
of sneh inititolion*— (1) The eonrees of expendi* 
taro arc insignificant and prccarioos They 
generally have to depend for support on volunlsty 
■nbscnptions, which do cot find mneb favonr with 
the people , (t) the promoters arc generally pnbi e 
semets and the ezigeneies of tbe service do not 
admit of tbeiT residence m anyone place being of 
snlTcient duration to enable them to exert tneir 
influence forany length of tine m this conse Tbe 
local residents generallv are not men of safBcicnt 
ability to be of mneb service in promoting tbe 
cause of education 

Q«c» 7 — IIow far, 10 your opinion, can fands 
assigned for primary education lu rural distncts 
1 e ^vantageously admint°tcied by distnct com 
mittees or local boards? tVhat are tbe proper 
limits of the control to he exercised by satb hodiw 
Am 7 — I tbiob tbe time has not yet arnved 
when district committees and local (wards can 
to any extent advanti^eonsly administer funds as- 
signed for primary cdncalion in rural distncts 
Gntl such a time amves the control of local 
boards and committees should be restneted to 
tbe allotment of funds, and construction and 
repair of schools I do not tbinL it would be 
safe as yet to trust them with the appointment 
and removal of teachers and the mauagement of 
schools 

Q«m 8 — XVhat classes of schools shonld, m 
vour opinion, be entrusted to Mmuapal commit- 
tees for support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns is 
to be a cha^ against Sinmcipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the weibility 
of Municipal committees failing to male saffim 
ent prov sion? 

Am S —I think aided primary schools should 
be entrusted to Sfunicipal committees for manage 
went and they should be required to support not 
only aided but all primary institutions If any 
Jiun cipatity cannot well afford this cbaige, I 


troull suggest that it may be relieved of the 
cMt of town police At a socnnly against the 
possibility of Monicipal commitWs failing to 
tnabe aul&cient provision, 1 would suggest that 
MiMuvon be made for ««cH ft eontiugcflcy by 
levying fees on every mate child bom and every 
lioy or prl marneJ In the cate of births, tbe 
fece ebonid range, according to tbe means of txe 
patents, from 4 annas to 1 rupee, and in the case 
of marnsges from t ftnna.s to «J rupees Those 
really nnabl* to poy should be exempteil Local 
etrcum«tances migut enable the coramtllecs to 
dcvi<« other meant for mabing this provision 
Wbere funds ftdmit, Uo Jlumcipal committees 
sbnutd also snpport middle fchuoU To soma 
extent this Already prerttls in many of the largo 
towns and cities In inch cases the committees 
slionlJ be cnlmsted with the support and manage- 
meot of primary Khools, and with the ^support 
only Cit middle sebools ' 

Qmet 5— Have von any suggestions to mate 
Oft tt>e system in force for providing teachers m 
primary schools* dd bat is tbe present social status 
of vill'^ fchoolmaiters * l)o they exert a bene- 
fcial inffoeoce among tbe villagers? Can yoa 
eoggist measures other than increase of pay for 
jmi rosing their position ? 

Aa* 5*— \t present the appointment of teachers 
for primary school* is madi without any reference 
to religions considerations or local resiJcncv I 
think soch lead era rhonld bo selected from *!ie 
community and class which predominates, and 
that resident teachers should bave the preftrenee, 
provided of course, that they are duly qualified 
Comparatn ely speaking, the social status of village 
schoolmasters is good, but I do not think that 
they exercise a very beneficial influence among (ho 
villagers If their appointment were made here- 
ditary, sub;«t to the poiKenion of the leqnisife 

S ialifications and to aelection from a respectable 
ass, 1 believe it wouH improve their position 
without necessitating an lucrcase of pay 

Q«es JO — ^ hat subjects of instruction, if in. 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to il e community at large, and 
especially to tbe agncultural classes? Should any 
s|^al means be adopted for mating the jnstrnc- 
liomn »uch subjects efficient? 

Att 10— To make the primary schools more 
acceptable to the agnciiltural classes agricultural 
pnmers and SQch principles of law and procedure 
as may be useful to them in gnardmg against the 
malpractices of village ratwans and the c! icanery 
of monei lenders should be introduced in a pLun, 
easy, and familiar style Special measures should 
b« adopted for imparting a practical knowledge of 
agncuUure to the eons of agncuUur sts when they 
have gone through the coarse of instniclion 
usually followed in pnraaty schools A school of 
agneulture may be established in each paigaoa for 
this purpose If practicable, arrangements should 
also be made tor imparling practical mstroctioa 
in other crafts to the artiran class Phrsical exer- 
cise should be made compulsory in, all primary 
ediools The introduction of such measures will 
tend to remove the common complaint that the 
prwent syetem of edncatioa tends to make the 
boys nawilliug and unfit for their respective trades 
and proteesions, and would thus make the Schools 
more popular among all classes 

Qtei 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and 
tan^t in the schools of your province the dialect 
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of tlie people ? And if not, ire tits schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Jnf 11 —Urdu IS tbe vernacular recognised 
and taught tn schools, and it is fast beconung the 
frn<tca ‘ The variations in dialect are 
insignificant, and Urdu may fairly be said to be 
the language of tbe people Persian forma the 
preTailmg element of Urdu, and therefore its 
retention in the course of instruction is not calcu 
latcd to maVc the schools less useful and popular 

Ques 19 — Is tbe system of payment by results 
Euitahle, lu }oar opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am 12 — "ies 

Ques 15— Haie you any euggestiona to mabc 
regarding the fahing of fees in primary schools? 

Ast 13 —I think the system of taking fees in 
Tillage schools should he doue away with, as it is 
caltrulatcd to prevent a poor ignorant people fiom 
having free access to education In towns and 
citKs the amount of fees should be fixed according 
to the means of the parents 

Qwes Id— ill you favour the Commission 
with your views,/«/, as to bow the number of pn 
tnary sobools can be increased, and lecondljr, bow 
they can he gradually rendered more fclScient? 

Am 14 —To increase the number of primary 
schools, it will bo necessary to secure more certain 
aod ample resources of eipcoditure, as tbe present 
assignments are insufficient for the porposc 

At present the pay of head teachers in pnmary 
schools ranges from 1110 to 15 These schools 
are divided into lower and upper primary, the 
former consisting of three acd tbe latter of 
fire clashes I thini. the pay of teachers in tbe 
lower division should he ttOTU R6 to RIO, and 
in the npper division from RIO to R15 The 
saving thus gamed can bo devoted to increase 
the number ot i rimary schools 

Tbe mlia income is not at present appropriated 
to pioper uses, and I would suggest that a fifth 
portion of 8 icb income should bo allotted to pn 
maty schools 

At present only tbe village propnetors pay the 
educational cess Non proprietors contribute 
nothing I am of opiaioa that, with, tbe cxcep- 
tion of the low caste classes, all should contribute 
towards the cost of education The rote for non- 
propnetora si ould vary according to means from 
6 pies to 3 annas levied per bouse la tbe same 
way as chaukidaii fees 

further provision can be made by constitnting 
the teacher tbe registrar of marriages for the 
ViUagw in hia circle, and by levying email fees 
ranging, say, from 4 aunas to 1 rupee for each boy 
or girl marriel The zilladar can deade as to 
the rate of fees to be levied in particular cases 
Villages and towns paying octroi might be ex- 
empted from the above 

These measires would incieaso the rcsonrces so 
as to provide for an increased number of pnmary 
schools, and when proper arrangements are made 
for the supervision of these schools by the ap- 
pointment of visitors for each pafgana, their nse- 
fnlness will be ensured 

Ques IS — Po you know of any instances in 
which Governnieat educational institntions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paiagraph 03 of tbe despatch of I8oi? And 
what do you regard as tbe chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Paujfb 


An) 15 — In two instances only have Govern- 
ment schools been closed m favour of Jlissionavy 
institutions I allude to Jalandhar and Sialkot, 
where mission schools already existed In the 
foimer place the (joverainent school was closed la 
18S6, and in the latter a few years later on The 
results are not of such a nature as would justify 
full effect being given to the spirit of paragraph 
62 of the despatch of 1854 Even in Jalandhar 
and Sialhot the peopli. wish for the re institution of 
Goveiument schools A Hindi school was started 
and earned on for some time in Jalandhar A 
petition praying for the establishment of a Gov- 
erament echool in that place is now before tbe 
GovenJoient, that the miss on institution there 
docs not supply the wants of the place is evident 
fiom the fact that boys from Jjilandhar go to 
Ilusiaipur, Rahou, Ludhiana, and Amritsar to 
receive education 

Ques 16 — Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury fo education, or to 
any interests winch it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Am 16— J do not think the tune has yet 
arrived when Govcmmentinstitutions of the high- 
er order might be thus closed or transferred 
hlission schools alone ran to soma extent supply 
tbe wants of the people, but public opinion is 
against such institutious 

I Ques 17 —In the province with which yon are 
' acquainted, are any gentlemen oble and ready to 
, come forward and even Tuore exteaeively toan 
heretofore, in tbe establishment of schools and 
colleges noon the gunt-in aid system^ 

I A St 17— no 

Qiet J5— If the Government, or any local 
I aniboTity having control of pnbho money, w«6 to 
I annouoce its determination to withdraw after a 
given tom of years from the mainteaance of any 
I higher educational institution, what measures 
I would be best adapted to etiiaulafe private effort 
I in the interim, so ea to secore tbe taamtouance of 
I such lostuntion on a private footing ? 

Am lS—\ fear the circumstances of the cDun« 

I try are each that, in the event of the contingency 
«Kito«rpk»tod, it nvwJd loipossible for a loag 
time to come to devise any such measures os are 
alluded to 

Quet 93— Do educated Natives IQ your prov- 
ince readily fied lemunerative employment? 

Am Only Natives who have received edu- 
cation of the higher order Can readily find remu 
nerotive employmeat Others generally ore not 
so fortunate 

Qut SS— Do you thiuk that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compated with tbe requirements of tbe 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you soggest ? 

Alt 23— The number of pupils lu secondary 
schools who present themselves for the University 
Entrance fcvaminations is rather below than above 
the tequicements of the country 

Ques 29 — TThat system prevails in yonr prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships , and have 
yon any remarks to make on the subject ? Is 
the scholarship system impartially administered 
oa between Government and aided schools ? 

32 
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Jm 25 — Scliolarsbips arc awarded to two class* 
es ot boye, (11 those who havin™ pag«!ed tlie 
primary esamiaatiOQ jou» the middle schools, 
(2) those who haviBg passed the middlo school 
eiaiomation join high schools or upper district 
schools As a rule these scholarships are not con- 
fined to local students I thint Urn system is * 
desirable one where high or upper district schools 
exist Had it been otherwuc, it would have pro- 
vented all outsiders from pursuing Iheir edocation. 
lu a province where progress in education is m a 
great measure dependent on such help and cneont- 
agement, these scholarships ahouldi I thinli he 
made still more liberal and eatensire At present 
ouly agnculturuts derive full benerit from the 
system of scholarships Aided schools have not 
got this advantage The reason is that the sonrccs 
that proiide for Ecbolar<Lipsj derived as they are 
from classes of dilTetent religions, do not justify 
their assignment to such institutions as profess to 
impart instruction in particular religions At it 
18 the grunt of scholarships is practically limitol 
to Government schools and such schools os do not 
include religious instruction in their course 

Ques SI —Does the University cumcnlum 
adord a sufiicient training tor teacliers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the I urpose ? | 

Ant 31 ->I think iho University curnculam 
aSords sufficient training for teachers m secondary 
schools, and I think it ohviaies the necessity of 
having special Normal schools for the purpose 

Qnet 32 •—What is the system o£ school in* 
spectioD pursued lo your pronneo? In what 
respect II it cnpahlo of improvement? 

Ant 52— Inspectors or their assistants inspect 
all schools once m the year Distnct lospectore, 
as a rule, msnect the primary aod middle schools 
thTeetimesin the year, although they are expected 
to do so four times Assistant lospectors make 
local isspectioue in the case of middle schools, hut 
primary schools are Dot thus vintcd The pmetice 
IS to get together the schools lying within a radius, 
say, of 10 miles I think this practice is objec 
t onahle Having to inarch along for several 
miles to find themselves in strange places and in 
the midst of strange faces, does not tend to impart 
cojjfidpoes to httlfi rhiJdTPD Under such rarcum- 
stances, it IS not to be wondered at if they get 
confus^ and fail when nndcr more favour^le 
circumstances, they would pass successfolty Soch 
failure is anything hnt encouraging hloreover, 
it IS hardly possible for inspectors to have any 
insight into the real state of schools nnless tl ey 
inspect them loially But this would not he poe 
Bible unless, perhaps, they continued tbeir tours 
during the hot weather which would cot he in 
the case of European Inspectors When the 
number of schools is increased, it would become 
still more impracticable lo remedy this 1 would 
suggest the appoiotmeut of a far larger staff of 
Native suhordinate inspectors 

Qitei 55— Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination^ 

Ant 55— With the exception of a few cities 
possessing men of ability and inteUigence, 1 fear 
we have no means of securing efficient voluntary 
agency in the work of inspection and examination 
Even in these exceptional cases I would not utilise 
the services of any voluntary agency without pre 
viously ascertaining that it would he quite cafe to 
do so 


Qaet 37 — What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to n largo extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, ond the growth 
of a spint of Tvlianco upon local cxerlioa and com- 
Innation for local parrxMcs ? 

Ant 37 —I am afraid the consequences would 
be fatal to the cause of cducution 

Quet 40— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the phisiral nclllieing of students in the schools 
or colleges in your provinco? Have yon any 
snggcstions to mako on the subject? 

Aat ^5— Only in district, and some other 
denominations of schools, are any steps taken for 
nroiaolmg the physical well being of students. 
Even in them it is optional I think physical 
exercise should ho made compulsory, oud a stated 
time set apart for it in all schools 

Qn(t 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls m the province with which yon are acquaint- 
and, if so, what is its character? 

Ant 41 —There are a few such schools in winch 
instruction m religion is imparted to Hindu sod 
Muhammadan girls But the stute and character 
of even these few schools is such as to render them 
good for nothing 

Quet 42 — M hat progress has been mane by the 
depattmenl in instituting scheols for gwls, and 
wbaf » the character of the instruction imparted 
in them? Ithat improvements can ron snggest? 

Aat ^2— Dot little progress has Wo mwi. by 
the department id insiitntiDg schools for girls 
With the exccftioQ of a few books specially com* 
piled for girls, the course of instrnctioB u the 
•amo as that followed in primary schools Such 
instruction is not liked by the people, and the 
existing schools are not popular among the respect- 
able classes In a country of female ecclustoa it 
IS hardly worth while for girls to learn by heart 
ihecovintnes cities mountains, Icc , of the world 
Only such instruction should be imparted to girls 
as may help them in becoming good housewives 
A knowledge of the rudiments of arithmetic would 
he oseful Moral education should have the first 
place In fact to render these schools really use- 
ful and popular, religious instruction is indispen- 
sable Neither would it he so irapracticahlo as in 
the case of hoys, as there ate separate schools for 
Christian Muhammadan, and Hmdn girls As 
soon as this is provided for, the respectaWe classes 
will readily avail themselves of it. At present 
the majority of pupils consists of the lower classes, 
who arc attracts by rewords and pnzes I ’think 
the education of those girls should receive pnor 
considwation whose husbands will presumably be 
educated men 

Qm# 61 . — Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your provmce? If so, please 
slate how it works ? 

Ant 51 —The system of pupil teachers ormoni 
tore is in force in the province Poor bnt deserviD«^ 
pnpils are usually appointed monitors Some are 
smiointed to supply n deficiency in the strength of 
the staff They are usually employed in teaching 
the loxrest classes, bnt I consider it would be safer 
to utilise their assistance m tcachit^ classes im- 
mediately under that to which they belong This 
would obviate the necessity of instruction in 
Norma] schools 

Q»es 63 —Should the rata of fees in any class of 
sehools or colleges vary accordii g to the means of 
the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 



An 53 —In schools of the bibber order end m 
colleges tlie fees should Tarj according to the 
means of the parents or guardians 

Qkm 5S— What do you consider to Lethemaxi* 
mum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught os a class by one instructor in the case 
of colleges and schools respectively? 

Ant o5~l£ the systemofgaJleriea were adopted, 
forty pupils could, I thinL, be efficiently taught 
as a class by one instnietor in the case of collegea 
In schools of the second and third enter the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
tangbt by one teacher is 21) or 25 

Qit«» 69 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should de^ud, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public ezamioalions 
extending o\cr the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school aathoritii.s ? 

An 63 — With the exception of the highest 
middle class the promotions from class to class 
should be left in the hands of the school author* 
itics I would here bring to notice the difficulties 
and disadrantagca under which the primary and 
middle clashes labour in this respect The pro 
motions at present depend on the annual taspcc* 
tions of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
1) ays who arc deserving of proraotiou cannot get 
It until the inspection has taken place, and the 
manner of holding these ex'iminations ts anything 
but favonrablo I thiuk the promotions shonld 
be Kftm the hands of the District Inspectors, 
nod where such schools arc connected with middle, 
high, and upper distnct schools, the head masters 
should be empowered to make tbo promotions 
Qas< 64 —In the event of the Oovernmeot with* 
draffiDg from the direct management of higher in* 
stitotions generally, do you think 1 1 desiiable that it 
shonld retain under direct management one college 
m each province as a modef to other colleges , 
and, if so, under what hmicattoos or conditions? 

An 5^— We pray that such a contingency may 
not happen Should it unfortunately be nn* 
avoidable, it would of courso be desirable to retain 
under direct management one college lo each 
province as a model to other colleges Tlie Dahorc 
College with its present limitations or conditions 
would answer the purpose 

Qiiet 67 —Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province {eg , the itlnbam 
roadans} such as to require exceptional treitment 
ID the matter of English cdacation? To vrbat 
are these circumstances due, and how far have 
they been provided for? 

jat 57— The oircamstances of the Mnham* 
mailans are such as “to require exceptional treat* 
ment in the matter of English education 

The first educational institutioas opened under 
Bntish rule were the mission schools The 
ItlohammadaDS bud never been accustomed to any 
other language than Persian and Arabic, to wbwli 
they were naturally attached It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that they held aloof from a 


• Cross examination qf 

By TEE REV "W. R Blackett, 

Q 1 —Yon deeue to have special schools for 
Mnhamniadans with liberal scholarships Would 
yon bave any religious teaching lit them, such as 
would be suitable for ^lubammadaus ? 

A I —No, not in Government schools 

<2 3 — In what respect would there be special 


language which they feared would subvert their 
faith The Hindus had no such scruples and pos 
sessed more accommodating dispositions They 
accommodated themselves readily to the new state 
of things and availed themselves freely of the 
Missunaryinstitutions Subsequently, when Gov* 
eromenC schools were established, similar coo* 
sideratiODS prevented the Mussalmaus from com* 
peting with their more versatile antagonists The 
alterations and innovations carried out m tbe old 
Persian books to which they had always been 
attached, did not serve to popularise the Govern- 
ment schools among the Mubammadans Poverty 
IS anything but congenial to progress in educa 
tion, the ^luhammadans were a poor people when 
the Government changed hands, aad no special 
measures were taken to ameliorate then conditiou 
The consequence was that the Hindus had the 
lion's share of appointments in public offices and 
departments Tbe class of Native Extra Assistant 
Commissioners forms tbe only exception, in which 
Political exigencies connect with the North- 
West Frontier have brought obput the appoint- 
ment of a comparatively large number of hluham- 
madans Under these ciicucnstances, special con 
sideration should be shown to a race which has, 
as it were, to battle against tbe current Special 
faoihtifs shonld, I submit, be afforded to Muham- 
madans m their endeavours to retrieve their 
fortune Tbs can be done by allowing them a 
larger share of public appointments ana by pro- 
viding special schools fot their education with 
liberm scholarships by way of encouragement 
Sujjplementary Quertten 
Qaes 71 — Ts the present system of supernnon 
of schools by district officers susceptible of im 
provement? 

An 71 —I think tbe mullifanous work of a 
district officer prevents him from paying each 
attention to tbe matter as he might otherwise do 
To remedy thu 1 would suggest that an Assistant 
Commissioner, who may be cons dered specially 
fitted for tbe work, and who may take an interest 
in It, be appointed to assist the Deputy Com* 
missioner in tbe matter He should exercise the 
same control as tbe Deputy Commissioner does, 
reporting all matters relating to the appointments, 
removal, &c , of teachers for the final orders of 
that officer Dunng tbe course of bis usual tours 
be should take tbe opportniuty of inspectmg the 
schools that come m bis way 

Qae» 72 —Should theservieesofpnmary school 
teachers count for pension? 

Km 73 —To induce a better class of men to en. 
ter the Edacational Department, it seems advisable 
to make tbe service of primary school teachers 
pensionable This is all the more desirable when 
it IS considered that they are supposed to be men 
of superior qualifioations, and have to perform 
work of a more arduous nature than others who 
have the advantage of service qualifying for 
pension, while they are presumably less bard-, 
worked and of inferior quahfications 

Kban Ahuias Shah 
sdiools for hlubammadans 7 
A 2— There should be special scholarships for 
Mnfaainmadass, not special schools As Mnham 
modans are poor, they cannot often continue their 
education without scbolarehips 

Q 3— From what funds shonli these scholar- 
ships be provided ? 
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J 3 — ^From icvcnw ct district o» 

JluDicipal fuBds 

Q J — In ansn-er 29, yon object to smng 
scbolar^bij^ \n ailed scliool* from tl««e tond*, 
because they come from persons of \ arious nlj^^ion" 
and you tbcn object to ginrg sncb fnnds to #• led 
scbooU, but not to iluMmwaJans m patticulat ? 

J 4— Where there is no religions >nstf“ttjon, 

I sliould not object to gmag scholarships 

Q {/ — Under nhat cireumstaneca do boy* go 
from Jalandhar to Anintsir, &c , for education? 

J 5 — To c'cape religious instruction They 
go without echolarships 

Q (J —Why was the Hindi School at Jalmdhar 
not kept np ? 

A V — Ihero were not euffieient fec«, norsnlH- 
Clout siib'criptions 

Q 7. — Old that school tccoi\e no grant innid? 
J 7 — No, although an application nas nnJe 
font 

Q 6 —Had a grant been given, could that 
school have been earned on with the fees and enb 
scriptioni which it recciied ? 

A 8 — With the grant in aid on the usual rule 
and a little assistance from the Municijality, it 
could baie maintained itself The aid atiogetber 
must have amounted to threc^qaarters of the es' 
penditore 

By Haji Qam^ai llASSAy. 

Q I —How wanld you meet tie eipensea of 
separate schools? 

A 1 — 1 thinV, as the agncultufabsta pay the 
Tillage COM, that should be nbolly devoted to vil 
lage edccatioo I recommend separate schools for 
non agncultnnbsts, who also ought to pay the 
expense of their ovn education Elscnhere, I 
havepropo<cd that there should not be regular 
taxation from these cbiMes, as it woold be unno 
pulat Cut I recommend that among other 
things, the or additional cess nised under 
the settlement of B per cent on the laud reve- 


tinc ihonll be devoted to educational purposes 
This tax M nominally devoted to the poor and ti 
the entertainment of travellers , as a matter of 
fact it IS not eo devote I, bnt al sorbed by the 
lambanlirs and other minor otTciats 

Q ?— Don’t jou think the levying of birth 
nnd mamage taxes which joU'y'ropo*« would be 
aery unpopular, and rather impracticable to cany 
oat in the country uhere the (loor inhabitants are 
more nnmerous tinn tbe neb ? 

A 2 — It IS the old custom in this conntiy that 
on I util# and marriages HI is given to the 
i Tilbigc #choolma*ter Ihis the people pvs volnn- 
tanly, and they would he equally well content to 
pay it to a general fund, if they knew it was to be 
I spent on their clitldreii'* cdncaiion. 

By Mn PEtiisov 

I Q 1 — Wliat reason have yon for stating in 
I your answer No 9 that the optiointment of teach* 
I era for primary schools is made withont any nfer* 
encu to rel sioui considerations or local residence ? 

A J — Milhm my own personal expeneoce I 
know It to be tbe ease 

Q 2 — Is it in yonr experience nsnal to (each 
technical subject* in schools of general tnslruc* 
tlOB? 

A It IS most neeewary to teaeli thcrndi* 
ments of agricuUnro and baDdicrafts, bot it is soi 
done at pro«ent. 

Q ^on coopKm that tie Horopeas In* 
spectors cannot have much insight into the school*. 
Cannot these gentbmen rely for details npon the 
information and advico of their subordinates 7 

J 3 —Tbe Inspectors cannot rely npon the In* 
formation of the chief aohnmr* and other sobor* 
d nates, bceau e the latter hare their fneads 
among tbe liacLers 

The circles ore too large for the Inspectors to 
inspect efficiently, and tloj cannot go into the 
Tillages on account of Ibe heat The jonrucy i* 
too much tor them 


Brtdcnce of roEltrY. 3 S Allsttit (2?i?M») 


Qtrts I— Please state what opportnmtics you 
haaehad of forming an opinion on the eubject 
of cdiicabon in India, and in what provioce your 
experience has been gamed 

Ant 1 —I hive been for about two and a half 
years connected with educational work in Delhi, 
Northern Ind a and during the chief part of that 
time asFnncip'il of St Stephen's STission College 
and School It will he understood therefore that 
my experience m edncational matters u extremely 
limited 

Qnw 9 — Have you any suggesUen# to make 
on the Bjstem m force for providing teachers m 
• primary schools? 

Am 9 —I do not know to what eitei t the 
pupil teacher sy»tetu has Ijeea considered ss apph 
cable to primary school education in India In a 
country where poverty prevents so many clever 
scholars from contioaing tl eir educalKm, the 
system seems to do erve special attention, as it 
enables such to continue their own cdneation up to 
a certain point whUecirmng their Imug by teach 
ing Solong as the mechaniial method of tcaidi 
tng eoutinucs in vc^e hltle boys can as well he 


taught the elements of ptimary mstrnction br 
pnpil tcacl ers as other masters Tl e introduction 
of this system would, however, necessitate (1) the 
better tnuaing of the masters Ibemscltes (4) the 
preparation and further instructionof pupil teach 
ers ««< of «e4oo/— an idea foreign at present 
probably to an Indian schoolmaster If the stand- 
ard required for every villsgo schoolmaster ho 
that of the Fanydb middle eximination (verna 
cuUr), the standard to be fixed for the pnpil 

teacberwouldnaturalJybethatoftheBth primary 

examination '' 


V io —It the tiovernment or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
anoounce its determination to withdraw after a 
^ven term of years from the maintenance of any 
lugher edncational institution, uhal measures 
wouW be lest adapted to stimulate private eiJort 
in we intenm, so as to secure the maintenance of 
eu<* institution on a private footing ? 
tff S6rms to me that the withdrawal 

of Government from any higher edncational in 
, ebtntion should to n large extent be made depend- 
ent on tte pnnciple of endoKvieiit4 Aided mis 
aion schools have practically aa endowment to 
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rely upon from year to year The maintenance 
of an iDstitation on a private footing wonM 
alcrays be very precarious if local guLscnpttons or 
Municipal grants were the sole or chief sooice of 
revenue 

Q’fit 19 — . . Are the grants adequate la 

the case of boys’ schools and Normal schools? 

Ans 19 —Bofs’ School! —The grants made to 
aided schools seem to be inadequate m one direc> 
tiooj vtz , that no encouragement la given to 
managers to develop their system of pninary vt 
other schools In this mission only half of onr 
pnmavy schools receivo any grant in aid> three 
oi these being situated m the snhurlJa sthere no 
Government school exists j and lE we wished to 
increase the number, we should at preseat have 
no prospect of receiving any help for such exten- 
sion/ I also thmk that more liberal allowances 
might be made to aided schools for the pnrchase 
of scientific and other apparatus, schools being 
always expected, as at present, to guarantee half 
at least of the grant applied for 

normal SekooU —So far as I know, no assist 
ance is given by Government to enable ahled 
schools to make use of the district Normal 
echooU , and it is ta the want of tmioed masters 
more than to any other cause that the infenonty 
whenever it exists of aided schools to Government 
schools IS traceable The prioeiple being that the 
students receive at the Normal school the amount 
of bia salary as a teacher (though this seems to me 
unneces^anly favourable to the stndent whose | 
■worth will w so much increased by his training), ' 
it would seem reasonable tlist Government should 
be asked to contribute a certain proportion of the 
expense, and that wbetUec the Normal echool be 
connected with tbeir owq or with any other 
(private or mission) syslem of schools 

Quei 80 — How far is the whole edocatiooal 
aystem as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, * e , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage from any reli- 
gious principles that are taught or not tanght m 
It? 

An 20 — So far as my very limited expenence 
enables me to judge, the educatwnal eyetem us 
administered in the Punjab is undoubtedly one of 
practical neutrality 

Q«ei 81 — ^Whnt classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well found'd that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What IS the rate of fees payable for higher educa. 
faon in your province, and do yott consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans 81 —The majority of boys in onr schools 
are drawn from the Baniya, Kayasth. and Kshat- 
tnyacastes The rate of fees undoubtedly is cil- 
cufated to press unduly on the poor, while it does 
not press on the rich at all in proportion to the 
diDereace of incomes At the same time, it 
should not be forgottea that m any well adjosted 
system of llonicipal cess the chief part of the 
Luidcn would nece=«anly fall on the richer clases, 
who might therefore be considered entitled to pay 
fees within the presenhed tnaximuci limit 

Quts S3 — Is j(, in your Opinion, ’possible for a 
non-Governmcnl institution of th* higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Govemmeut lostitntion? 

If not, under what conditions do yon consider that 
it aught become so ? 
rnajfh 


Ans 23 — I see no reason why the aided insti* 
tation should not hold its own with the Govern- 
ment one, provided that the concessions suggested 
in answer to question 19 be made, i e, that aided 
schools he not actually handicapped in the com- 
petitum 

The prestige of Government schools undoubtedly 
tends to draw boys of the more wealthy classes to 
them- But my experience leads me to believe that 
not only (in the cave of a mission aided school) 
IS its religious basis no hmdranee to its influence, 
but that a strong etprU d« corps may be developed, 
tending ia make the school even poptJar, so far as 
thft studenta ate concerned, though patents will 
naturally be much slower to recogmse or endorse 
such a view 

Qua 26 —Is the instruction imparted la se- 
condary schools calculated to store the mmda of , 
those who do not pursue their studies further with, 
useful and practical information? 

Qua 27 —Do you think there is any truth in 
the stftlcment that the attention of teachers and 
popils IS nndnly directed to the Entrance Exa- 
mination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs (he jrac* 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinaiy life ? 

Ques 5/— IIow far do you consider tho text- 
books m use in all schools suitable ? 

An* 86,27, § W —Considering thfl extraordi- 
nary Ignorance which prevails in this country on 
the commonest subjects, it seems strange now 
very small a part of the education of a boy is 
directed to its removal It is true that indirectly 
many errors are corrected, and that many are so 
connected witb the popular religions of the 
country that they could not be directly met with* 
out violating the principle of religious neutrality 
Bat 1 would snggest that one of the chief wants 
among text-books IS a catechism corresponding to 
a DOW, no doubt, obsolete English book, which 
was, however, a valuable means of enlightenment 
to many youog minds at home in the past, nr , 
Brewer's Guide to B’ngio/ejye A graduated sys- 
tem of text books, designed to give inrormation 
on the simplest topics oX natural science, domestic 
end political economy, health, ethnology, &c , 
might be drawn np and used for examination m 
the fifth Primary and the thud middle ecliools , 
and should such a book be approved by the Univer- 
sities for the Entrance Examinahon also, it would 
be of great importance, 1 thmk, that wilh tbo 
exception of the last stage named, the teaching en 
each eubjecta should bo Vernacular, as English u 
too imperfectly understood to be Uio medium of 
such instruction 

The general character of the Urdu text books 
(Readers) in use seems somewhat monotonous 
and wanting m vonety Might not illustrative 
anecdotes from English Hixtory, after the style of 
Mna longe a text-books for children, be prepared 
forpnmary schools? Also other anecdotes of a 
more genenil kind ilIostratiBg such subjects ns 
doty, beruisiu, kindness to animals, Ac The 
need of making things interesting to the Lamer 
seems hat little regarded in Indian text-books 
Qnes 90 — bat system prevails in your 
ptonnee with reference to scholarships, and 
have you any remarks to make on the snbject ? Is 
the schoianhip system impartwlly admiautsied as 
btween Government and aided schools? 

Qaes 30— It Mnnieipal support at present 
extended to grant in aid schools, whether belong, 

93 
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ing: to Missionary or ©tier l«xlie»» snil l*ow far 
js tins support lilcely to bo j'crinancnt ? 

Ant 2945 - 50 — So tarns I know, tbe icbolaT- 
sliip syslcta of this proTinco has, until quite 
tly,b«n a Iministcted mthoat refircnce toniJfJ 
Schools. The rules for Iho Utter preelule their 
^j.-etting Wore than half their cx^ilitaro deftayeO 
from proviBCialTCTenucs, but the ouesliou nrtte* 
whether scholarships miehl not fairly Us con* 
siilcrol M belonging to wholly ft ilitTx.renl cate* 
pory from other cspenJituro f»oliee has rcecntly 
beep given that scuolanhips sntl !>• awarded to 
all BtuJcnts pa»singtho Punjfh middle exaiuma 
tion, whether belonging to Ooremnient or aided 
schools Bat this concession proceeds on the 
assumption that erery student passing an eiamina* 
two IS entitled to a icholarsmp Ihe pnocijk 
thus assumed, however, seems open to grave 
* objections Seholarshipa are naturally divided 
into two classes— (a) thoso awarded for ment , ( 2 ) 
those nwarded to poor boys for maintenance 
M hen only a atanuard haa to be ohUined »n ftti 
examinatioD, a venr Urge number «f stodents 
may fairly be considered to have gamed a sufllci. 
cut reward it they get a pass certificate ^ otler- 
wiso the value attached to a sclioUrthtp ts art (o 
Ijecome greatly depreciated Bat it is natural and 
tilting that meril ieie/eritiyi should be awarded 
by Oovemment on a certain fixed and definite 
scale 1 may mention that m the college recenU 
ly opened I y our miisiou in Delhi, we have gone 
on the pnneiplo ot giving no sebolarship nnder 
any cireumsUsecs to any student pamog an cia 
mioatiOQ (of the CalcutU Unvcrsity) in the 
lowest division, on the grouod that it », on the 
whole, probable that such students oro better 
adapted tot other ©ecupatwns than the pumit ot 
learning, and should cot therefore be eneoure^ 
to contioue their college course M'uh regard te 
poor boys' scholanhipe, 1 wooU suggest that 
braaieipal comniiUees are the most eonvenient 
bodies to apply to when help w needed on this 
score They might bo applied to grant a 
school so many maiateDanco-scholarsbips of dif 
ferent values to bo administered ly the bead 
master according to the particular needs of tho 
boyt Tlie hlunKipai aid which wo at pecsent 
receive (B30} is wholly inndequato to our re> 
quirements 1 incline to the opinion (bat mission 
schools have no claim to giauls from Municipal 
bodies for other than tho object mentioned above. 

Qbm 32— tin at IS the system of school in- 
spection pursued lu your province ? In what res- 
pect ts It capable of improvement? 

Ant 32 —I think it would bo advisable that 
in the case of oided schools in brge and acces- 
sible towns the Inspectors and other duly qualified 
persons should occasioually vuit tho schools and 
inspect the general work without giving any 
notice before Those on the spot are apt to over- 
look many things which an experienced stranger 
coming m would rapidly detect Ho would also 
be able to obeerve the ebaraeter of the teaching 
given and suggest improvements 

Quet 88 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawiDg to a la^e extent from the direct 
management of the schools or colleges, do yon 
apprehend that the standard of instruction in any 
cla's of instruction would deteriorate? If yon 
thinV so, what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result 

Ant 38 — Brovided that the system vA uwpec 
tion be maintained, and that the Uuiversitiet are 


W to ree the importance of Iren lime to time 
raising their standard, eirj>eciiny of matncolati'in, 
1 ran »h> no reason why the general standard of 
iDftniction should delenorate on the vrithdrawa] of 
Oowrmmrnl from the direct managecjeut of 
sehmls and rmllegev At rtrsfot, tboagb tU 
Bamtercf itulrnls entrnug for the } ntrauee and 
F A 3 laminations IS so enormourly in excels of 
tlie posvil !e oryningiof tboeo ecelciog for emjh^* 
tnent, ytt it uewa not aeem eontemptaterl to rxi*e 
the standard by inereaung (ho ilifbcnUy and 
range of the cnmculum, so as to reduce 
the number of yasKw atnl gradually rai« the 
whole chlracter of Unircmiy education At 
tfsl A would have been »umial in baa yiatiital- 
ly prohibitive standard, lot the time seems (o 
have come when a tnore intnancally aouud and 
normal standard might be aitnod at. Hat assnm* 
ing that (lie bomber of posts ronditional on high 
education wit] memsie rather thin diminith, the 
withdrawal of Oovernment need not aCcet the 
tUtkdatd ot iiutnictioB 

Qatt ^9 — ire any steps taken for promoting 
the pbvsical well Iwing of students »a Ibe schools 
or colleges in your provioee ? Iltve yon any 
raggestiODs to make on the subject? 

An* la large (owns where (here 11 a 
diversified system of schools, as la Delhi, it would 
bo pracVioabte, 1 think, to have a central gyvnna- 
Siam, which leys from all schools might attend CD 
payment of a fee fised la proportioD to their 
school fee If pnrea for comivtitioa were oiTcreJ 
ly the Muoieipahty or prints gentlemen, sneh 
an institntion would Vccome very popular, and IB 
many rates Furopeans who were gymnasts at 
heme would doultins l« williag to atle^ oeea* 
sionslly or act as judges at the eoutests 

Jelling this, special gnnU.in aid for the pur- 
«ba»e of apparatus mvy rvatonably be looked for 
from GoTernmeut, such graols being, of course, 
lodependrnt of (he suWiJy made fur cdneaUo&al 
purposes 

(?»r» t»5— To what classes of lustitutions do 
you think that tl e system of assigning grants 
according to the results of pcnodieal eiaminations 
vhonU bo applied? Mhat do you rtgard as 
the chief conditions fur makiog this system equi- 
table and useful ? 

Qtet 67 — To what proportion of tbe cross 
expense do ven think that the grant-in-aid should 
aiuouui uaJer otdiaary circumsiantes in the cose 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

66 ^ 67 — ConsiJcnng the present stale of 
education in India, 1 do not believe that the pay- 
ment by result eyslem can le supplied, pure and 
simple, without nnfaicuesi and detnmeot to edu- 
cation That tbe ordmare grant in aid should be 
mode partly or even wholly dependent on a school 
oU-uning a ccrlain percentage of passes scema 
reasooable, and in many ways advisable, as itimu- 
lating energy and Ihoronghncss , but to make the 
grant wholly dependent on result is to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the examination yer 
•e.and fails to emphasise and giro duo pkeo to 
the Don-cxaraination side of education, including 
such elements as attendance, punctualitfidiscinbne, 
good maimers, £. 0 . The object of education la 
whools not bciug simpty to make boys pass exa- 
Dunations, it seems to follow Ibat tie system of 
grants should not be allowed to tosternueb a fsl»e 
exception At the same time, it may be adns- 
aWe to encourage eCorts by allowing an extra 
grant as lo»u* m case tbe required minimum of 
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passes 13 cicceded Tliis ougM only to te seces* 
Biry in tbe pnmay department In the case of 
schools aided np to half tbcir expenditure Lj 
Government, sncli extra pnxo money or Loons 
ought to be allowed in addition to the amoant of 
the ordinary grant The present system seems 
too stnngent, for this reason, that under pqar- 
cumstance can an aided school receive a grant 
for more than half its expenditure, so that if its 
ordinary grant amoant to the half, it js debarred 
from receiving any help on the score of apparatne, 
reward, grant, or bonus of tbe bind suggested 
above Ibis seems to mo one of the chief gnev- 
anccs of aided schools under tho present system, 
and tends to discourage all cObrts ton-anu im> 
provement and general development 

Qntt tlt^^xDoesa stnet interpretation* of the 
principle of religions neutrality rcnuire the with- 
drawalof the Government from tbe aircet manage* 
meat of colleges and sehooU? 

CO — ^Tbc evidenee seems to show that 
Government scLooIs arc not and cannot bo neutral 
as regards religion. But tho infercnco to Le 
drawn from this docs not at all point to the with- 
drawal of Government from edncation on this 
account On tbe contrary, if the greatest care be 
taLcn to cosnre Ibat no genuine religions fccliogs 
or convictions arc directly tampered with, it seems 
dearly the duty of OoTcrnment to impart a sound 
seenur education irrespectno of its possiUo infla* 
cnee on tbe religious ideas of tie students Tho 
tcacbiog of ecieuce in Caglaod is by many 

3 bt to have on anti religious effect But 
er this bo so or not, tbero can be no donbt 
as to tbe duty of Oovernment to have science 
taught far and wide, leaving it to the Church aod 
other religious bodies to provide what corrsetioat 
aro thought lit to guard against any daogeroos 
tendencies of such tcaebiog In the same way 
1 should matnlaia that it u the duty of lliodos 
and Mohammadans to take their own measures 
to eountcnct the dangerous teodeoeies of oar 
Vacation It they do not do so, tho obvious 
inference is cither that they aro so indifferent to 
tho matter that their alarmism is not worthv of 


intelligent mlerest in tbe sul ject-matlcr taught 
Socb lectures would not be numerously atUnJol 
but they would form an important protest ogainst 
an admitted evil 

<2«e/ <72— Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class sbonlj depend at any stage ofechpei' 
education on tbe results of public cxanitnaliens'*^ 
extending over the entire proiinee? In what 
cases, if any, is it prefLnibli) that such promotions 
be left to the school anthontiea ? 

Jtt CQ— It would not be desirable to bold 
exatuinations of tins Lind below tbe third middle 
1 hove already pointed out (answer to <iiie»tion 2) 
thatio my opinion manig>rs in aided rcliools 
should bo allowed, w ilh the inspector’s approval, 
lo promote boys d iring the intervals between bi» 
aontial inspections, nicL boys being subject to re> 
examination if necessary 1 woul 1 further p< int 
out os a reason for this that frequently a lioy failii 
I in ooe subject, ond IS thus at presmt coDdemneil 
I to wait for a whole year learning subjects he 
alrca'ly Lnowx by heart, and that, loo, petba^i^ 

I only a short while Leforo he completes bis cduco* 

^ catioD. 

I ^ses C3 — Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your provioeo to pre- 
vent boys who are cxpolleufrom one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another 7 Mliat arc the atraRgements which 
you would suggest? 

Jut 6J.— All that secras required to ehriate 
this evil IS tho enaction of itncgcnt rules fori id< 
ding bead masters to take boys from another 
school who cannot prodnee a discharge ecrtif eate, 
statiogfif neceoary) the eaiue of tbeir tearing 
Ortnt barm it doubtless canted by tbe lodiffer* 
enee af Kstive Lead masters (very trcqoeotly) to 
tbo moral character of the students they receive, 
thevt unthnl object being simply to isettaaa tbo 
oomber of boys on tbeir roll look 
Qnf* CJ—lrt tbe eveat of (he Governneat 
withdrawing from tbo direct aaeagemeat of 
higher inslitotions generally, do yon think it 
desirable that it sbouU retain, uader direct man- 
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tbcreia no rule of tHe Department of Education to 
exclude tbem 

The inQuential classes are generallj careless 
about the extension of education llie fault is on 
the part of the educational officers, who do not 
care to consult gentlemen of position, but arrange 
matters according to their own fancies, other- 
wise the influential classes hare no objection to 
the spread of primarpeducation, though theydo 
object to the lower classes obtaining high educa 
lion from fear that they will also obtain high 
appoiutments 'this idea of theirs may he right 
or wrong 

Qwer 4 — How far has the grant in aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it 
be extended further ? 

Ant —In the Director’s Beport for 1878-79 
the lodigenoua schools were said to he 4,662, and 
the nun^er of scholars 63,037, but the actual 
numbers are considerably more, partly becanse 
the method of collecting the statistics is imper- 
fect, and partly because the people will not tell 
the truth from fear of some new tax, or of com- 
pulsory education, which prejud ces are due to the 
neglect of the educational officers in inFonniog the 
people of the wishes of the GoTernment 

Indigenous schools are of three Linds— 

(«) ITiose in which the founder and patron is 
the teacher himself, who instructs every 
one who comes to him without remuner- 
ation in Persian, Arabic, SansLnt, reli 
gioos booLs, or useful knowledge There 
are many schools of this kind, hut the 
number has decreased owing to the 
negligence of the Edocntion Depart- 
ment For instance, between 1878 and 
1879 the number of indigenoos schools 
decreased by 719 In those scboote of 
this kind in which fees are taken (here 
IS no tegular system, but payment is 
sometimes made in cash and sometimes 
in hind 

($} Schools m which people haTe their own 
children taught and to which they ad 
nut the children of their neighwnra 
In these schools fees are not paid, but 
the teacher receives a salary from the 
patron These schools are few in nnmber, 
specially since the establishment oT the 
department 

(e) High schools for the study of Arabic sod 
Sanskrit, which are either private or sup 
ported by subscriptions In these schools 
mathematics are taught to as high a 
standard as in Government echaals,and 
literature and philosophy to a biglier 
standard Fees are not taken The 
students receive scholarships nod re 
wards 

Id all these schools the primitive course of 
study is followed, but in the schools of slower 
order the Government scheme has here and there 
been adopted There is no one system of educa- 
tion in all these schools, but the teacher is gmded 
by circumstances The teachers are usually for- 
mer Bcholsrs of the schools m which they teach, 
and their ability is examined at the time of their 
appointment, and their skull in teaching is always 
under observation There are no training schools I 
for their benefit The indigenoas schools may be I 
benefited by being placed nnder local boards I 

PnitjA 


Under each local board there should be a high 
whool, to winch all the indigenous schools should 
be attached os bramhes 

Of the three kinds of schools which have been 
de«ciihed, the first, vie , those which are establish- 
ed by individuals, may m large numbers he con- 
nects with the Department, the second sort in 
a less degree, and the third sort not at all The 
Mst way of connecting the first sort of schools with 
the department is for the Governtnent to give 
them giants in-aid, and to encourage them to 
teaeh subjects of useful knowledge, but without 
laj ing down strict rnles, and for this purpose to 
get the assistance of Native gentlemen and 
On these conditions the managers of 
certain indigenous schools will he willing 
to accept grants in aid, and the reasons why they 
1 ava not done so generally is because of the strict- 
ness of the conditions and the negligence of the 
educational ofl! -ers 

Q G — IFhat opinion have you of the extent 
and valne ot home instruction ? 

A 5 —Boys brought np in indigenous schools 
and those who have studied at home, altbougti 
few of them can compete with the pupils of Gov- 
ernment schools m subjects of general knowledge, 
ate for the most part superior m literature 

Q 6 —How far can the Governroent depend 
on private effort for the supply of elementary 
instruction in rural districts ? 

A ^—Private persons cannot he expected to 
sohools of any kind unless the Government 
will give them grants in money, and allow them 
to expend such grants at their own discretion 
Apart from Governmest, there are many ways of 
extending primary education hr means of societies 
which alraady exist, provided that Government 
enpply the money 

Q 7— How far can funds for ptimair edutn 
tion m rural distncts he administered by local 
boards? 

A 7— If suitable persons are appointed to 
Local Boards, and they have fuU powers over the 
schools entrusted to them, and toe examinations 
be conducted under the orders of the Punjab Uni- 
versity, twice as much good will he done as at 
present 

Q 8 — What classes of schools may he entrust- 
ed to Slooiapal committees? 

A 8— Primary and eecondary schools in towns 

may he made over to Alunicipal committees when 
the members are competent persons A certain 
portion of the Municipal income should be appro- 
pnated by law to education 

Q ^ —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system lo force for providing teachers in pri 
rn'ty schools? 

jt g ^Hie present arrangements for training 

teachers are in our opinion unnecessary , They 
can he trained in Government schools and col- 
leges, all the students need not go through a 
course of training in the art of teaching, bnt only 
those who are destined to be teachers Their exa- 
minationa should be stricter than in the case of 
others, and they shonlJ be entitled to special 
rewards or the promise of employment The pre- 
sent exjienditure upon trainiog schools is wavted 
The influence of school teachers of the present 
tune 18 not equal to that of the pundits and maul- 
Tis of the old system One great reason of this 
IS that the people do not choose then own teachers 
31 
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»n^ tl e nclection it male ftiUmil rcfcrfn<«e tn lio 
ntnmof the men for the •wictr in nheh tlej 
arc {'heel Ilocroctalle men *{10011 eliO'en 
and rpxully thow who Wnnp to the clutof 
hereditary leader* Tie dignity of leader* 
ehoiilj l»e increaicJ hy making Ihcm mtmher* of 
committev 

^ yO— ^Vhal iahJeetJ of ififlroctiin if sotro- 
i1 icc<l into primary nd cniU woul 1 make llem more 
oivcplallo to the community at large? 

ji yO— ln*tmrti n in agnenUure aol tra\e* 
*honU he pven in j rimorr •tiiool* loper*on* from 
lho«! daiKci ai we (oiJ Ufore for thi* pur|xwn 
It It ncoe«Mry to hare teacher* who know iho- 
nuglily thwe laljett*, anl 11 ey fhmill, l<r*Wle*, 
hi. educated at lea»t up to the f ntrance ttaudan) | 
Q if— I* ll evemanilar recogm^daid taught 1 
in achool* of the Ihinjah the <1 alect • f the peo| le? 1 
A // —Urdu cannot lie railed He vemaeular 
of the Punjith, hut It It 10 commonly known tiiat 
It I* not l<-«s Aceeptalte to tie peopl on that 
account AU whether Mn^salmant or ({in-luc 
nho diaire cd ication for CoTcmmei t em|I>r* 
ment, or to 1 a\e accc«s to ceneral hteralare, | re- 
fer Urdu- Thrxw who ttody in in tigrnoii* *c!iool* 
with a view to religion* luttruetion, aeennnt keep- 
ing, Ac, naturally prefir Tervian, Urdu, Hindi, 
Gurmuklii, aa thecaie may he. Urdu, therefore, u 
ihowB by cxpencuee to be a« *(111*110 u an) other 
dialect in it* way, although •everal langiwge* are 
to he preferred to one language , hut if it t« ne«e*- 
eaiy to adect one language for common o*e, tlial 
language will certaioty ho Urdo. 

Q If the •yitem et payment ly re«aU* 
•Qitahle, in your ojinioo, for the promotion of 
education amongat a poor and ignorant peo] l« 7 
A JP— I’aimcnt hy rcnulti 1* very tuitalle 
Hoyt fheuldbe allow^ to prepare theraedreeW 
any cxamiuatioo, a* ajieedily a* po«<ihI«, without 
rcgaid to the time Usm for the cour*e of daly 
0 13— Hare you any riggeition* to make 
with reganl to tho talnng of fee* ? 

A Id —Sons of perron* who cam le** tliao 
R'S per month iho ild he free, and neb pervoos 
ahoulu pay more than they do at present 

Q 14 —How may tho number of pnmaiy 
V* intTKi&ed, ani tww can they W ten 
(IcreJ more cfTicient? 

A 14 — He luggMlion* which have already 
been made will haro tho desired ctfoct 

Q i5— Do you know of any ca<e* in winch 
Government inetitulion* have been closed id 
favour of aided private school*? 

A 1j —1 xccpting the Missionaries there are 
no instance* in which Oovernment schools have 
been transferred to t1 e management of loi-al bodie* 
as contemplated in the despatch of l*>5t Mi*, 
s onary societies are not local bodies in tho term* 
of the despatch Tho negligence of the e laca 
tional officers is the reason why Kative gentltmen 
have not been induced to undertake the manage, 
ment of schools 

Q JG —Do you know of any instance* 10 which 
Government institutions might be transferred to 
the management of pni ate bodies ? 

A IG — If respectabls Native gentlemen been 
trusted with the funds assgned^T Oovoriment 
for education under conditions which have alrea ly 
been described and if the schools remain under 
inspection there is no doubt that private bodies can 
undertake the management of the higher education 


Q 1 / — Arc any gmltciren In the PunjU alTi? 
anlrnlyto ad m tic ratal I■•h-nel1t of KhooU 
and cnlhgc* a[>an tl e ^ranUtn ail ivstrfn? 

A ]7 — *n ere arc each I'crsons, especially in 
U o I’anjib 

Q IS— If OoveTOtnetsl were to atiuoiirec tU 
inlenti n t> witl draw after a lime fn m the main- 
Irtiancw of nl leation cf tie higli^ wirJ, what 
mrasonw aliotil 1 tic taken in tho inUnnt to stinu- 
late yriratr elT wt? 

A IS — Tl 1* onmlioalis* aJrca'lylvxnamweml 
I unUr N'o* 1 and 18 

Q 15 — Hare you any remark* to ©rcr on tho 
pnneiflwol tho grant in aiWysten, or the detail* 
of iU B>lmini<(rati mi ? 

A /./— Tie I resent grant la ai 1 rule* are gen. 
Cfally tt*clf** an 1 eapabk? of amerxlmrat Under 
these rule* ini grnons sehooli will reter imjwTf, 
atvl ti o only rchtsil* tlat ran denre l^icit arc 
thiwe of the Missionsnes, who re;ri w at the Cot. 
rrnment on lU rvl gious si Je, an 1 ctemw in wrmo 
degtro tlw ttilluenee of Jlritith ofT rert Tlio tl ml 
arliilo of t)e«« rdc* is rsprcially cljertional 1e, 
Tie r>nlition* arc Terr vague, and a grant nav 
he tcfo*r>l on every cubw Thcro >t i*> necessity 
for tr>) nnng that tliore ihonld Ic tSO scholar* to 
each teacher, nor that th* meomc laaUlle la 
Anlie, Santknt anl msthcmatie*, thero nre 
tmclicT* wlio gire iLrir •erticc* gratuitously 
These prf*>n«*Kookl Ic allowed loeliim graal*.»>» 
aid for the tehnoU in which tl ey work Tl ere 
arc other tch «ls in which tavenrnu are made in 
knvl, and tl ese, loo, iheu'J l« el gilJe (or gnnt* 
in aid If attention m pij to these puiat*, an 1 
tbeawatd of grant* i» entrusted to local IcAidr, 
thee* will I* no eoroj laint* 

Tho eonJ tion that gnot*.io aid will ho toado 
With doe n-ganl to ths wants of the locality pro. 
TTCiU tl*e opening of *th<»>U where ther* are tob- 
•lon *ch»f* alnnly Tl»e rule I aing a certa n 
time of the year for application* for gratits-in aid 
IS unnecesaarr, Mbeaaachoul 11 d)ing well, it 
ahonld be aided at onro, if it detenoratN, tho 
grant *1 ould he stopped 

Tho condition H at the grant must not etwed 
half the cxjanditai* sli<]uld bo interpreted to 
api ty T»t wdv to tapet^Avna vn ij>tmry, W also 
to the eapwnditor* of prociou* lime on the jvirt of 
manager* and teacher* Remdm, tho amount 
•hogid not dtpond upon tho income from pnrato 
•onree* but upon the want* of tho »ehools To 
rwjq re threo-fourths of tho (cholnrs to pay fee* is 
*l«j nore««ary Aid shoald he pren even to 
schools in which all tl 0 tcltolir* reeciro stipends 
and pay no f sw 

Tlie Atijama'u wishes to express no opinion upon 
the grant* given to mission schools, nor those 
wlich are at present cnioycd by indigenous 
•cliools 

Q SO — ^Is religious neutrality stnclly olscrrcd 
10 Uovomment icbooU? 

A SO— Partiality with reference to religion 1* 
not found m Government schools But the ox- 
dusion of religion from edncation 11 objectionabls 
and nnpomilar Some persons w U not go to 
mission schools because of proselytism, so they are 
depnred of educatioii altogether The remedy 1* 

to allow iwople to have their own ivligions taught 
m Government schools, or to establiib aided 
schools like the mission eehools, in which the 
a anous religions may bo taught 
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Q 31 — Wlnt classes chiefly avail them elves 
oE the higher education? 

A 2/— loiing men of the middle and high 
classes, especi illy those who desire employment, 
attend high schools and colleges, as was shown to 
be the case witli primary schools The common 
people do not generally avail themselves of the 
highci edocation 

JIuhammalaiis are rarely found m eoUeges and 
high schools, as we shall explain at length in a 
sul sequent answer 

The complaint that the rich do not contribute 
sufficiently for the education of their own sons is 
partly true, hut noblemen subscribe volimtanly, 
and landbolders pay the cess 

The Education Department is to blame in some 
degree for not imposing an adequate ra*e of fees 
upon the rich , 

Q S2 — Are you aware of any school supported 
entirely from fees ? 

A 22 — There is no Government school or col- 
lege in the Punjab supported entirely from fees, 
but certain indigenous schools are 

Q 23 — Is it in your opinion possible for n non 
Government institution of the higher order to 
become stable when m competibon with a similar 
Government institution ? 

A 23 •'-At pre'ent there is no private school 
in the Pnniab capable of competing with a Gov- 
ernment school, although the edncation given tn 
a private school is not inferior But with Gov- 
ernment aid private schools might become more 
eucces^fnl than Government schools The reason 
18 that Government «cl ool teachers care only to do 
B8 much as they are obliged, but private teachers 
worl with zeal 

Q 24~~U the cause of higher edncation in- 
jured by unhealthy competition ? 

2 84 —In mission schools they teach more 
1 Dglish and charge lower fees t1 an m Government 
•ehools, for which reason mmy prefer mission 
schools 

The remedjr is for Government to improve the 
education in us schoolo 

Both Goremment and mis'ion schools injure 
indigenous education of the higher sort,— the Gov- 
ernment schools by their prestige, and mission 
schools by Ihefavonrof Goveroment Hicfalling 
off in private instruction in Arabic, Sanshnt, and 
English has been very great , some persons have 
tried to open pnvate schools for high education in 
English, but they have always failed, and others 
have been discouraged by their example, so much 
that the door of high education is closed to private 
pertrons The remedy of this is for Government 
to Bid SDch schools at the beginning more liberally 
than mission schools, and to supply all the means 
for highgr education Then it will be seen how 
pnvate schools can flonnsh ^^emay mention, 
ns acase m point, the Aligarh institution Simi- 
lar schools and colleges may be established in the 
Punjib, as we have already shown 

Q 25 —Do educated Natives in the Punjdb 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

^ 85 — hducated persons do not get remnner 
stive employment and indeed not at al\ without 
the recommendation of the official class Ap 
pointmenU are usually given by patronage, and 
not according to merit 

Q SG — Is tbe instruction imparted in second- ; 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those I 
who do not pursue their studies further with nse I 
ful informatiou ’ I 


6 secondary schools ,s 

nsefui only foi the lower official class and for shop, 
keepers ^ 

Q —Do you think there is any truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers anJ pnpils 
IS n^uly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University ? Ifso areyoa of opinion that this 
circnmstance impairs the practical value of the 
edncation in seeouJary schools for the require 
ments of ordinary life ? ^ 

A 27 — The examinations are founded upon tbe 
scheme of edncation , and when it has been stated 
in (2fil that the scheme of education in the second, 
aiy schools is not sufficient for the requirements 
of the daily life, then it naturally follows that the 
Entrance Examination condneted accordm" to that 
scheme is not sufficient A conelasion°may be 
diawn from the above that the ntteufton of both 
teachers and students is unduly directed towards 
the Entrance Examination , hut there is no fault 
of the University in the matter, because the Uni 
versity has not proposed any scheme of studies , 
hut It IS B fault either of those who propose 
schemes, or of tbe teachers and students who 
give or receive education only for the sake of pass- 
ing University examinations Tea 

<2 25— Do yon think that the number of pa 
nils m secondary schools who present themselves 
for tbe University Entrance Examiuation is unduly 
large when compared with the requirement* of the 
conntiy? If you think so what do yon regard as 
tbe canses of this slats of things, anif what reme- 
dies would yon suggest? 

A 23 — If one understands by "the regmre 
nents of tbe conntry " the official employment, 
tbe nofflber is unduly large, and if the “ require- 
ments" msan svery kind of requirements, tbe 
number is very small 

Q 29 ’—V> bat system prevails in your province 
with reference to scbolarshipe, and have you any 
rsmarls to make on tbe subject? Is the scholar- 
ship system impartially odmimstered as between 
Government and aided school? 

A 29 — The "rules of scholarships” require 
that a student, after passing the middle school 
examinaGon, and preparing for the Eutrance Exa 
minatioo, should leceive a scholarship, acconhog 
to tbs order of merit, if he is not nch enough , 
but practically this role is not acted upon Many 
of (be students, sons of nch parents (of rich banias 
or other classes), receive srholarships, and there are 
cases in which students holding good positions in 
tbe examination and of poor parentage, do not get 
Ecbohrships If the woni scholarship be taken in 
its literal souse, then it must be given only on one 
coosiJeration i-s, competition, whether the etn 
dent IS nch or poor, nnd if by the word scholar- 
ship IS mednt only a stipend, then it must be given 
only to those poor students who cannot support 
themselves, provided they work hard, and in this 
case the stipend must be given from tbe very 
beginning, and the restriction on passing the 
middle school examination most l-edispctised with 
E^ecially the sons of agncnlturists who, after 
completing then course of ptimary education lo 
the village school, wish to prosecute their studies 
up to the higher standards, mast be provided with 
stipends Thou.h by this arrangement the sum 
of the scholarships will largely increase, yet this 
incrwiie may be compensated by redactions which 
we will recommend in answer to questions 
Nos 32 and -IS The scholarship system is not 
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jramrlially ndminulcrcil between tbo OoTcrnmeut 
and aided scbools 

Q SO—li Municipal lupjvirl at present ei- 
tended to grant mad icl ool», whetber belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies , and bow lar i» Ibia 
support likclv to 1*0 permanent ? 

J SO— Tlio JIunicipal support is granted to 
the aided sebooU, most of wUkK arc Missionary 
schools But this support is consiJcreil on luc on 
a"count of the Christian rel gions taught in those 
eehools Though there ii great heneft from the 
mission schools on their teeuUr side, their religi 
ous education of a certain creed makes them ob> 

] ‘ctionablo 

Q 5f —Boos the University eumculnm afford 
a sufli lent training for tcaehers in secondaiy 
schools, or are special Normal kIiooU needed for 
the purpose? 

J Si— No donbt the UniTcrsitr comculam 
IS sufficient for tho teachers of the secondaiy 
classes, provided “ the mode of leaching” may W 
ailded as a subject of tha examination, and 
the teachers be chovn of thofO who slanl 
higher in the order of merit getliog more than 
CD per cent id every subject (see answer to qoea* 
tioQ No S) 

Q 52 — M hat » the tyslcm of school »a» 
siicetion pursued lo your province? In what res. 
poet IS it capable of improrcmeat? 

^ S2 — The inspection is carried on in oor 
province by four inspectors, three assistanl tn« 
•pectors, and a district inspector or chief mo 
barnr in every district The district inspector 
or the chief moharenr is required to inspect such 
schools four times in a year, but praelically it is 
seldom done Owing to the want of lospectwo 
the returos of the teachers are not to bo trusted 
In our opinion, both the lystem of ditecCioa 
and inspection are to be amended The inspectors 
and their asaistants should be d smissed at once, ' 
and the inspection should be transferred to the 
distriet board (see answer to question 7), as 
advocated by tho recent Resolution of the 
local self government The district board tod 
the local loards subordinate to them may em 
ploy a s ifCcieot number of Native inspectors and 
deputy inspectors who will be able to iDSpcct t> « 
schools more frequently Tha members of tho 
district boards and local boards may inspect 
themselves or may provide some other honorary 
inspectors with any honorary titles These nr 
rangements will save a greater part of the eiior 
mous snm of ni,S&,OOU, which may be utilised 
in extend ng primary education 

The duties of the Director may be transterred 
to the district boards under tl e direction of tbe 
Senste of the Local University 

An ins| ector, w th the desigoation of tbit 
educational Secretary to tbe Qoverument of Pun 
j4b, mast he retained to represent the Edacatum 
Department and to act as a mediam between the 
Government and. the local boards By this ar- 
rangement may be spared a greater part of the 
sum amounting to Bl, 78,000, spent in the direc- 
tion aud education 

Q 33 —Can yon suggest any method of secur 
lOg efficient volmbity agency in the work of 
inspect on and examination ? 

J 33 — The proposal suggested in the above 
question provides for the efficient agency in exa 
mmation and inspection In the ease of retam 


mg the present ijn'cm, lionnniry lilies may In* 
d vee respectable j'eoplc t > volunteer ihnr services 
f r the ptirjiofe of inspi'ction and cximination 


Q Ifow far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suital Ic? 

/i in — The textbooks are not suiialle, the 
higher anthmet e and gengrajhy must n^t l>e 
incluled in the echeme of primary eehools, and 
Mme praclieal and useful sul jects as recommended 
in «|UiHtions Not. 2, 5, 10 must be added to the 
prosent scheroe 

!fi the primary icliools easy Urdn most be 
taught { and nnlc-aa student becomes {rofcieiil 
in Ufiltt, be must iiot l>e compelled to commenee 
theatulyof (he hngish langtuge The stand 
ardof Itiglisli shmIJ also be raised in Iheieeond- 
aiy schools History should always be taught in 
the 1 ngbsh fsngnage T1ie | resent curriculum 
in tie 1 ngtidi hngusge is not siilTii-ient Nearly 
all the students pawing the 1 ntranco I lamination 
cannot read and write an ont nary Utter, and 
cannot tnnibte an easy passage from and into 
1 ngl sh 

iitd cUoientarj I ooks in Unlit are not siiOicieot 
for the renmreineiitj Hiey are not practical and 
moral and the contents of somo books are beyond 
tbennd rstandingof bttk borr 
Tbe eUmentary Ft rsian bosks are foil of idioms 
and slang words sjsjken in the bazars of Cabal 
and Sbint Tlie time m-iy be sa d with regard 
to the i-ogtoih books Idiomatic exprostions ta 
element try U>oks am not desirable, and cUtruet 
the progms of tl e Iiltiv boys 


y -JO —Arc the present atratigeraents of the 
Uuestioii Department in regor) to exatninatiom 
or test books, or in any other way, soch as on* 
neeewinly mterf re with (ha free development of 
private institutions? Do they in anywise tend to 
clicckthe devilopmenlof natural character and 
abihlr, or to inletfcre with tho production cf a 
iisetal vernacular bteratun? 

J 3j — Tbe loadequacy of the textbooks is 
proved in answer lo question 3* As lo the 
avrangeitjeiits of the examinations, they arc not 
antiifsctory Cliieny Fnropoans and those Na- 
tives who are ootonous for their not knowing the 
venincuiar and cla sicvl langoages well, are ap- 
pointed exammert and they, on account of their 
superfcial kn a ledge, cannot lest satisfactorily 

The middle school ezaminalioo is conductM by 
those persons who aro responsible for what they 
nave taught, and it is somewhat awkward The 
cxamiaatioQ of vernacular languages in the pn 
maryscbools ihnuM bo conducted by the local 
bMrds, wKiclx si o dd appoint a eommiUec of 
^ucated Nativw for the purporo of examination 
In the ease of the present management bein'- 
retail^, the Lducation Department must bo 
carefut in the selection of the examiners Those 
who know the vernaculars and classical langnacros 
well eboulJ be appointed examiners These exa 
miners mast be assisted by the members of the 

ESn.'i, •"J 

The middle eehool eximination must be con 

^canddvteawliofa.lia anyone subject for 
, r'ass in other subjeets must be 

I u IJX ras«ees’'in those saljects and 

ehodd he required, in the next v car's cxami atioo, 

I to be examined only m the subjects in which they 
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failed tlis year, and it maj be said Ibat tho prc. 
sent arrangeinents of the iducatioa Department 
with regard to ciamiintioii or text books do un- 
necessarily interfere with the natural deTe)o|qneut 
of private «\stitutiou« and check the devei^mest 
of natural character and ability 

The monopoly of the Ldacatioo Department of 
the Punjab of the translation and original works, 
and not encouraging tbo'c authors and translators 
who do not belong to tlie Director’s office, and re* 
jectiiig their works, have done a great deal of mis 
chief in obstructing the natural derelopment of the 
emacular literature 

tVe have to say fomcthing ahoni tho*e Native 
gentlemen who are suggested to be nfih'ed in 
inspecting, managing, and examining the primary 
schools Those who are well oC must Tolnntecr 
their services gratnitonsly , Imt those who ate 
learned, influential, but not rich enough to spare 
their time, must he assisted by Government, and 
some allowance should Le given to them 

Q SC — In a complete scheme of edacaiion for 
India, what parts can, m your opinion, be most 
eirectirelj taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

A Sff— The State should reserve the financial 
nnd inspection znaq'igerociit, and the rest should 
be given ever to the private ngencies 

Q 37 •— IVliat effect da you think that with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct itianagement of schools or eolle^ wonld 
bwe upon tho spread of education, and tiio growth 
of & epvnt of reliance upon loeil exertion aud 
combination for local purposes ? 

A 57 —It will produce a good effect, provided 
the conditions mentioned in answers to questions 
No« 7, 82, and 85 are attcoded to If the condi- 
tions mentioned la answers to questions 7, 32, ; 
and 35 be not attended to, we caaaot trust that 
the pnvatv agencies and local bodies wilt be able 
to extend edncatioa , hat I feae that the transbr 
will be injurious 

Q 3S — In the cventof the Govemmeaf with , 
drawing to a largo extent from the direct manage- 
ment of schools or colleges, do you appiehend that ; 
the standard of lustruction in any class of lo- I 
stitutions would deteriorate? If you tbmk so, 
what measures wonld you suggest m order to 
prevent this resnU 7 

j 3S — Education wonld certainly deteriorate 
if Government will not reserve the finanml and 
inspection managemeut with it (see question 
16 ) 

Q 5d— Does definite instruction in doty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
la the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

A, 39 —No , lostniction m duty and prinapJes 
of moral conduct is not given in Government 
schools, and the result is that the students of 
the Government schools are generilJy ignorint of 
the duties and obligations which they owe to 
pirents, to teachers to Government, and to God 

If the votaries of dilf rent religions he allowed 
and inJaceJ to ohseive t leir respective religions 
ceremonies and worship, this will raise their 
moral tone 

The unneces ary strictntes of the masters and 
teachers not to allow the students to perform 
tVieir reli® ows worship, can^s pwua persons to 
hate the Government LJucational Department 


It 13 heard that the text book committee is 
domg something for the providing of ethical 
lustraction , but it is desirable, for the sake of popn 
lanty, that the result and proposaU of the text- 
book committee on this point be made public for 
critimsm 

Q —Are any steps tsken for promoting the 
physical well being of students in the schools or 
colleges ra yonr province ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

A ■4(7— Athletics hare been adopted in some 
schools Their further extension is desirable, but 
little can be done withont control over the private 
hfeof the student 

Q A1 —Is there indigenous instruction for girls 
in the provinco with which you are acquainted , 
and if 60 , what is its character? 

A 41 —Indigenous schools for girls exist in 
the province, ns meutioned m answer to question 
♦ The wiTK of the raanlvis teach the girls m 
their bouses the Aurauand religions ireatues in 
Urdu and Punjabi, and many well bred gentlemen 
employ some teacher or teacliers for the education 
of their girls, and educate them themselves In 
6cme schools of this kind the £urait, Persian, nnd 
even Ambie are taught 

<2# 47 to 4C — IVhat progre'S has been made 
by the department in instituting schools for girls , 
and what is the character of tbe instruction im 
parted in them? IVhat improvemeats cau you 
80Me«t’ 

Ilave yon any remarks to male on tbe subject 
of mixed schools? 

What IS tbe best method of providing teachers 
for gills? 

Are the grants to girls' schools larger in amount, 
and given on*le*3 onerous terms, than those to 
hoys’ schaoU, and u the disUoi^iaa soffiawotly 
marked ? 

In tbe promotion of female education, what 
shire has aireody been taken by European hdies , 
aud bow far would it be possible to increase the 
interest vrhich ladies might take la tbis cause ? 

Ai 42 to The Educational Department 
has not encouraged the old mdigenous Amale 
schools The new schools established under the 
auspices of the department and of the hlissxoQ- 
aries have not proved useful to the masses 
I in OUT opinion, existing arrangements for 
I female education are sot Eitisfactory they requite 
improvements Thro(igh1lieee8chools,ihougb tb^ 

I ore supplied with mistresses from Normal schools 
^ supported by Government aid, and superintended 
by Luropein ladies, female educotica cannot be 
' made popular The first point is to educate the 
hoys Unless our sons are educated well the 
education of girls is not possible and desirable 
The educated girls matched with unlettered bojs 
will not lead to houaebold happ ness. 

But with these coiisiderutions we should not 
leave our daughters quite oueducnteil , we must 
doEometbiug The sjstem of female education 
adopted W the Government i3 not the best remedy 
for it Tlie Government should give grants in- 
aid to the old tndigenoini girls' schools, and give 
over their management to thegentry and learned 
men of the country But the inspection should 
not be carried on by the European gentlemen or 
ladies The Native gentlemen also should not id- 
speet the female schools Tbe test of their progress 
ihoald he made by the te-ults of the examinationa 
If the minager of any school wishes to confine 
So 
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iho sclimc o{ stailici to old Unlii and Pcrtan 
iHjoks, tliej may be allowed to do «o 

Q Wliat do jon rcjnnl a< tho e)»et 
defccta, other than anj to irliieh j ou baro already 
nferrod, tlatcsp*. nonce lias brousbl to light in tw 
iducational 8}Blcm ns it lias been bitberto odminis 
tcrotl? AV bat suggestions lave yon to miLe for 
tlie remedy of such defects? 

/i No arrangements nre made for the 
sons of the ogriculturists and the students who 
I ass the pnmnry examination, if they arith to 
continue their Btnlii.s tip to tho middle or higher 
standard In some cases tho Munieipahtiw 
provile them with scholarships, Lc, to enable 
them to continnc their studies in the middle 
schools , but tboe cases are very few In most 
I f tt c middle schools no provision is made for the 
teaching of rnglish Some adult schools thonld 
1« established in the village* 

<2 43 —Is anr part of the expcnditnre ineor* 
red by the Government on high education in yonr 
province nnncce*siT5 ? 

J. 43 — Tlie training college, the Normal 
schools, and seme high schools, where the attend 
anpe of the students is very insignif cant, should 
1o aliohsheJ, they are not wanted, and arc only 
incombrances on the educational purse The 
Translation Department in the Director’s Office is 
fjoite nseless It prise* Ic given for tho best 
traadations 1 y competition, there is no doebt tliat 
a healthy and extensive venucnlar litcmturo may 
ruu in few years lleccntly, it was considered 
iiece«<ary by tho Ldecation Department that 
some pieces of poetry bo added to the Crst and 
second bwhs of Urdo An cmplord of the Ldu« 
cational Department was called for tho pnrpose 
from Delhi, anl he was given travelling allow, 
aacet, &.C , and thus tho expenses oc adding a few 
nieces of poetry rose to hundreds If o notice 
tad been gVen to tho poets m the country, the 
educational officer would hare been sure to have 
the best pieces, and a itimnlus most have been 
^ivcnto the poets and young men 

Desides this tl e books poblisbed by the Cdnca 
tional Department are generallr cosily, and the 
students of the schools arc compelled to buy them 
They arc tnpor«eacd every new year by some 
other books, and thus a great deal of national 
wealth 1 * nasted 

If the lithographing of books be tran'fcrreil to 
private enterprise, and the copyright be reserved 
iy Government, there is a chanco of mneb 
convenience and proht 

Q Have Govemment institutions been 
set np in localities where places of ins'mclion 
already existed, which might by grants m aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

J 40 —There were many mdigenons schools in 
the country, bnt the Educational Deportment did 
not utilise them, and did not pay mncli attention to 
them they languished hy and by New schools 
were established, or the grants were given to the 
tnisston schoob which are not adequate and sdIB. 
cient for the necessities of the country 

Q €0 — Is there any foundation for the state- 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest la higl or edncation? 
^ould bcnehcia! results be obtained by introdnc 
mg into the Department more men of practical 
training in the art of teaching and school nan 
agement? 


J tme tliat the atlcnlion (thongli 

nominal} of tho Department H cxcliiJi\clydirectc<l 
to tho higli edncation Tlie interests of primary 
educntion are oi i tiooked 
As to tho mode of improving tho primary pIu- 
cation, sec qaestioai Nos 7anlS2 

Q —Is tho syttem of pupil lachm or 
momton m force in your | roviocc? If so, pWse 
itato bow it works 

A e/— The system of monitors is found in 
Frontier schools, an 1 is very useful 

Q 62— Is Ihrre any tendency to raito primary 
into secondary sch ol* unnecessarily or prrma. 
turcty? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency? If so, what mcaiurm ? 

A 52— There it no naneccssary tendency in 
nsiagpnmary schools into miJdIo schools, bnt 
there is n tcmieney to a Id a mi Idle department in 
those pneavry scboi Is where tbere i* felt a wish 1 y 
tho students fucecvsrul in primary schools, to 
continue tbiir stulies to higher stan lards 

Q 53 — blionIJ the rate of fees In any clac* of 
sc! ools or colleges vary according to Ibo means of 
the pari nts or guardiaas of the pupils? 

A 53 —The rates of fees id collrges an 1 
scLoots sheu! 1 vary according to the means of tl o 
parents, as stated in answer to f^acstions Nw 13 
and 21 


frJ— Has the demand for high edaration m 
your province reached such a I'age as to make Ibo 
profession of teaching a profUllo one’ Hsvo 
schools been O[vno<l by men of good position as a 
means of mamlaiaing themselves? 

^ W— Tho 1 )„h education has not made inch 
progre«sin thi*proviccclbata teacher may sun- 
port himself bv fees only The eduration in 
GoTcmmcet snd mission schools is neatly gratni* 
loM, and tlicrcferv, at long a* the Oowmment 
and miision schools flonnsh, there is no hone of 
such schools Uinp ever esUbh«bed , anJ, biid« 
this, the poverty of some classc, as -Muhammadans, 
dw not allow them to cstahliah inch schools 
Tho UiBdus, though neh enough to support 
schoob, do not pay any attention to try the cipin- 
ment ‘ 


.1 ^“To what classes of institutions tloyon 
tl ink that the system of assigning grants accord- 
ing to tic results of pcnodieal examinations should 
bo applied? 

'tS’rfu lie cl.cr condition, tor 
making this system eqnilabh and useful ? 

A &>--The payments by rcsulU should 1« 
pven to those schools which do not stand on a 
strong footing, and aro supported well . but tho 
workdoneby them gives rise to somebopcof future 
progress * 

* 1.^1 cla^Mof mstilntionsdoyon 

A. k that the system of ass.gu.ng grants., 
of the salanes of certificated teachers can bo best 
applied? Under what conditions do yon reganl 
this system ns ngood one 7 j « regard 

^ emn? grants in aid there is no ne- 
^ity of a teacher^iog certificated The Condi- 
twns mentioned in No 19 should bo adherrf to 

proportion of tho gross ex- 
granUin ^should 
T n!Ll circumstances, m the case 

of coU^ and schools of all grades ? 

‘be grant-in aid in the 
c^of those Bcl ools which do not stand on any 
permanent footing, but where work is good. 



slionld bo two thirds, but la tbosa schools whidi 
have sufficient means to support tl em, or at least 
have anj permanent souice of locomc, the amoaDt 
should not bo moro than one-tl ird provided that 
the amount ('iven to these schools should not ex 
ceed the sum expended by Government in Govern 
ment schools 

<3 BS —What do you consider to be the man 
mum number of pupils that can be eOiciCBtly 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectnely ? 

A &5 — The maximum number of students 
which a teacher may convenieotly teach is as 
follows — 

In pnmaiy schools }o 

In middle schools 15 lo 

In npper schools 30 to So 

In coliegi.a 60 

But no mtcrfcroncc should he mode in this res> 
pect m the management of the primary schools 
(•ee question 19) 

Q 69 — In yonr opinion, shoold fees in colleges 
be paid by the term or by the month ? 

A C9 — Slonthly, 

Q (70— Does a strict interpretation of the 

S rinciple of rcl gious neutral ty require the with 
rawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

d CO — No Bat if these colleges and schools 
be made over, not to the Natives, but to the 
Misnonanes, in case cE the withdrawal of Govern 
ment, then the religious neutrality will not be 
kept 

Q 61 —Do you think that the mstitolion of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high edo 
eation? 

J 62<^1£ the question aeaus that th« teach 
ing bo. considtred as one of the fancuons of 
the University, as is the case m the Punjab Uu 
versity and in the Universities of Bngtand, then 
it would he highly faenelleul in improving the 
qual ty of high education If it u cot the mean 
ing of the question, the Anjuman cauuot onder* 
stand it 

Q (7^— Is it des rable that piamotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinat ons 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such piomoliona 
he leh to the school authorities ? 

dQ — It IS desirable that promotion from 
class to class should depend upon the result of 
exammation But it would be undesirable unless 
the promotion is certain and exceptional cases be 
left (as in the case of a boy who by chance failed 
for a few marks) to the d scretion of the managers 
and teachers of schools 

Q 63—Aiq there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another 7 What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest? 

A 63 —There are some arrangements bnt their 
strict observance will bo injurious rather than 
benefic al Tie teachers and managers of schools 
should have liberty to admit or reject such boys 
Q 64 —In the event of the Government with 
diawiDg from the diiect mamgemeat of b gher 


institations generally, do you think it desirable 
that It should retain under direct management 
one college in each province as a model to other 
colleges, and if so, under what limitations or 
conditions? 

d 64 — In the case of withdrawal there is no 
necessity of keepmg a model college , the function 
of giving direction will be fulfilled by the local 
University and Government 

Q 6o —How far do you consider it ncoessaiy 
for European professors to be employed :a colleges 
edacatmg up to the B A standard 

A 6o — hor teaching English to the BA 
standard, European piofessors are required 

Q 66— Ate European professors employed or 
likely to be employed m colleges tinder Native 
management ? 

A 66 — No schools and colleges have been es 
tahlished m our province yet, and therefore the 
question is snperfiuons 

Q 67 —Are the circumstances of any class of 
the popobtion in your proviaee (e g , the Muham- 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education 7 To what 
are these ciicumstauces due, and how far have 
they been provided for 7 
A 67— The circumstances of Muhammadans 
are nndcubtcdly sneb that they require special 
tmatment There is do ground why a class having 
objection to the system in vogue or being usable 
to spare tbeu sons on account of poverty, as la 
really the case with hltihammadans, may not 
receive special treatment To give the same 
medianc to two men sufl'eTing from two different 
d seaset and having different temperaments and 
I uoder different circumstances is n kind of tyranny 
and strong handedness on the part of Government 
I It ta the duty of Government to tir another 
ezpenment, another medicine with a class which 
cannot recover under the present treatment 
The rigriculturuts m the Punjab Proper ate with 
one exception (who are Sikhs), Mubammadans 
and it IS the greatest injustice and nnfaitaess that 
tl e greater part of what is taken from the pocket 
of those poverty stricken fellows be expended in 
the education of rich Ehatris Ban^bs and 
Erahmins of those towns where the Municipalities 
have given very httlo for the support of coUegea 
and schools 

The cause of the Tllabammadans of this prov 
mcc coincides with the cause of the agricultural 
class It la dctnmental to the sense of just ce 
and fairness on the part of the GoTemment that 
the cause of the Muhammadans and agriculturists 
has been left heretofore unnoticed The spec al 
scholarships and st pends the remiss on of fees, 
can be made very benefic al in stimulating edu- 
cation in Aluhammadans By the present eystem, 
the sgncultunsts and therefore the Mchamma 
dans are chiefly excluded from the education of 
English No spec al arrangements are made to 
enable the agricultonsts to live in the towns for 
the pnrpose of studying English if they desire to 
do GO 

2 Special treatment has been acknowledged to 
be necessary for the Eurasians Are not these 
millions of agriculturists stnving to exist on 
account of poverty and defraying the whole edu 
cataona] expenses more entitled to special treat 
ment than the Eurasians ? 

S Suppose that Mohammadans have no special 
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Etiidence of SARDiR Atar Siksh. C I E , Chief of Bhadaut' 


QttCi 1 — Please state wbat opportunities you 
have had of foinung an opini n ou the subject of 
educatiOD lo India, and lu frhat province yoae 
experience baa been gained ? 

Jut 1 — 1 have alsvays taken a deep interest 
in education I am a member of the Senate of 
the Punjab Unive sitv College, and Vice-P»e«- 
dent of the Anjurann uPiipjab, a Society nhich 
discusses educational questions 1 maiitLuned 
for ab ut seven or eight years a scliool at 
ray own expense in my n itive place of Bbadaur 
My expeneaee w confined to the limita of the 
Punjab 

Qua S — Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary edncati n bis been plated 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
adiniDutration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Jut P— In the Ponjab, primary education, so 
far as it exists, la on a sourd basis, but it requires 
much eztensiou It is mjr opinion tbit tlie 
means of acquiring primary education should bo 
available to the iniiabitauta of every village in the 
country There should be a school (vithmthe 
cirole of a number of nllagesconvenientlrsitnated, 
and their mmagemenb should be placed in the 
hands of intelligeat lambardirs, opulent or educated 
inhabitants, or persons talcing an interest id 
education, intelligent police ofCcere, Municipal or 
Distnct Coramittee*, Tahsildars, Munsife, or otiier 
Qoverameut officials, accordiug to the circum* 
stances of the locality. A uniform system of 
management under present circumstances of the 
countiy IS not possible lUgnrding the course of 
instruction in primary schools I beg to state that 
it should luclad^e^ 

1 Eeadingaiid vrritiiig one’s oivu vernacular 

S Arithmetic up to tlie simple catcntatious 
required in the ordinary business of life, 
and according to native methods 

3 A litte mensuraiion 

4 A little ofhistory Bud geography 

5 Shnple lules of health and Sdi itation 

6 Piictical rules of agriculture 

A portion of the income of villages called Malba, 
and the entiie income from the 1 per cent cese 
fund, eupplemeuted by Mun cipalgriuts, should be 
devoted to the extenaiou of schools for primary 
education EQurts should be made to raise pri 
vate subscriptions for the purpose, and ivealtliy 
mliabitaiits should be eoLOuraged to establish such 
schools lu their native places 

Quel 3.— la yoor province is primary instrnc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
pailiculat classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically ezclnded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? 'What is the attitude of the 
lafineutial classes towards the extension ofele 
mentary bnowledga to every cl’ss of society? 

J/u 5— No, sons of olScial classes only seefe 
for education The agucultunsts who form the 
balk of the population, keep back from the schools 
The poorer classes, i e , those who earn Ibeir 
subsistence by means of daily manual libotrr are 
excluded on account of their joveity and then 
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immediate necessities The lowest .classes, as 
mabtars, chamais, &e, are debarred by the uu- 
cleanly nature of their occupations The Baonat, 
Suattt, and other criminal tribes do not receive 
any education The luflneiitial classes are gene* 
rally ladiffereiit as to extension of elementary in- 
struction among other classes, amd many view it 
with jealousy 

Quel 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your piovince? How far are they a 
relic of ail ancient village system? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the instruc- 
tiou given la them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue? What fees are taken flora the 
scholars? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are then 
qualificAtioos ? Have any afrangemeuts been 
made for training or providing masters in such 
schools? Under what circumstances do you con- 
sider that indigenous schools ela be turned to 
good account as part of a system of national 
education, and what is the best method to adopt 
for this purpose? Are the masters mlliiig to 
accept State aid and lo conform to the rules undir 
which such aid is given ? How for has the grant- 
ID aid system been extended to tndigenoas sehoola, 
and can it be further extended? 

4 — A few indigenous schools do still 
exist as a relic of the past Religious mendieants 
of the Udasi or Nirmnla sects, Siklis, Pindits, 
Pandbas, and Bairagis, in some places teaob 
Sanskrit or Otirmubhi They give religious in- 
structioft and teach reading and wntiag The 
schools of Pandbas for teaching mental arithmetic 
and the Lunde character, in which the Baniaa 
keep their accounts and correspondence, exist in 
greater numbers The Banias and Eliattns, 
whose sons generally attend th»e sch ids or those 
of Muhammadan Mullas, pay tlie Pandhas or 
Mullas a rupee ou the occasions of marriage or 
birth of sona lu their familiee, and one or two pice 
eveiy week Besides feasting them on festival 
djye, each pa/ il la tam pmrioes him with food 
daily The indigenoua schools are of three sorts, 

1 Those main tamed by opulent people at their 

houses for the education of their children 

2 Those schools winch are self supporting by 

means of fees, &c , as detailed above 

3 Chantable schouls lo which Fakirs or re- 

ligious men give leligioua instruction 

gratuitously 

The Mullas generilly teach Ranma Guhtlan, 
and Boitau, &c , besides the Attrau to the Sfubam- 
madaus Punichmeats of a li^ht nature are 
awuded according to the desire of parents The 
Mullas of higher qual ficutioiis have generally 

become teachers 10 Ooveriiment schools, and the 

few that am left xre generally men of no superior 
attainmeuts Amoig Hindus men of inferior 
castes can never become teacheis, while among 
Mnhammadi s, religious zaeaJicaots, weavers, 
lurben, oilmen, can and do become Mullas or 
teachers if they hare the requisite amount of 
learning 

Hie quvhfi'’alions generally of teachers of in- 
digenouv schools have deteriorated, excepting of 
S3 



t^OM PatiJhu trliOM tlfifl of knowlftlj^ tut norer 
l^n liifjli, *1 d consitU of tlo mulHjliMtion 
Ubletf B felt flntlimetiMil fonnutf, I trritin^in 
lh« Lunilii ctiawelor. Another tla • of Vandlat 
teach tilrol'}^ inJ rcli,;iou* oliterttnee* to 
Hrahman hj(}» 'Iliere un t>o amnsruntuU for 
the traiiiiii;' of t!«c tcachert I atetpr th*^ 
have letntt from their tenehert thrj t«neh m tWir 
»chtPot« , the tytlem Jno* not imytote Tl « 
jiidif^eiiout tchooli «re eapahle of Trry }:rral im 
I rotemeut and esteniion ty memi of jfr»nl»-ifi. 
aid and proper tiitpicUon Teacher* would ttilU 
iiif^ty uie aid from the SUta and confurm tl c 
rule* that may bo prrtcnbed In my part of lie 
rountry, I hare not heard of any graot iD**td 
being gireo to iiidigenonf aehooli 

Qser C^^Ttiat opinion don your etpenenee 
trod yon to hoM of the extent and vatiie of home 
luatruetion? How far t« n l>oy e<tuicate<l at (ome 
ahte to compete on e«^u*l terra*, at exammaiiona 
qualifying for tlio puhho aemee, with boy* eda* 
cated at ichool? 

Jut C— 1 hare atwayi aeen that tthoree lioja 
can only learn langna^'e thomu^l tr, and are defi* 
cient in other luhject* They no aerer compete 
With boya taoght at Khooli 

Qae*^ 6 •— Uow far can the Qovrmment depenl 
on prirate effort, aided or onaided. for tie au|nly 
of eUraentary tnttruction in raral diitricU? Can 
yon enumerate the pnrate ag«n<.ie* whielt exut 
for promotiac primary lot'ractmn? 

Jut C—Tin Oovernment cannot depend npon 
pnratc effort for the lupply of elementary intlnto. 
tion ID rural dittncU bicept tie mdigenou* 
end iniutoa echooli, there art no other tgeoetee 
for prornotiDff primary eduealioo 

7— nowfar, m your opinion, can fund# 
amgnedfor primary education >o rural dietneta 
be adranUg^*ly admn itterrd by d atnet com. 
inittee* or local board*? ^^llat art the proier 
limita of the control to bo excrciaed by aueb 
bodiea? 

Jni 7 —.The adminittration of fund* for jm- 
marj education ahoutd gradually be entrusted to 
diatnet or local commitieea , that la to asy, for 
aone time the administration ahould be entroated | 
to those perio la among them who are opulent and 
honest and take nn inUreat in edoeation. and after 
» time as expeneoce prove* their cCGcieney, the 
whole bodiea should be eiitrnaled 

Quee S— 'What clasaea of achool* alioaU, in 
your opinion, he entrusted to Mun cipal Com- 
mittees for support and msnagrmcnt? Au nning 
that the provision of elementary itslnittioo in 
town* IS to be a clinrge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you aii.geet against the poa 
Sibil ty of Municipal Committeea failing to inaVe 
sufficient provision ? 

Jut S —Primary education only ihonld be en 
trusted toMuoicipalilies for the present The fee* 
payable by the students added to the proceeds of 
the 1 per cei t c«s$ f ind and Munici] al grants 
wonld inmyopinion l>e found aufficient for the 
maintenance of the B^l cols The education oftle 
people IS of greater imporunce thvn many ol^ecta 
on which inicipalities now spend lletr money 
If the Commission were please to inspect the 
accou ts of the expenditure incurred by tlw Mont 
c pahties I have not tl e least donbt that they 
will be able to po nt out many retrei cbments, the 
savings from which should he ample fo» ptunsiry 
education within their jurisdiction 


5— Hove yon any anggesli n* |o rnsle 
on the aystem in f re* f>r ir>vidnig teacher* m 
pnnary schooli? lllal i* the pre«eiil *><1*1 
status of village athtxilmarUra? Do they ctrrt 
.0 benercial i llueoe* among the nUagrra? Call 
you aoggv*. me»»urv*, ether thau uiitvaM of pjy, 
fur lm| mtin; tlnr ivuitirn? 

Jtt 5— Heetlev claracler an! quatificatioo*, 

1 beg to suggest that la I <alilioa where the 
maj fity of thr p< I olati n la Miida, tl* UacLrr 
should ii* Mind >, and where Jlnl amniadan ^pn» 
lalion I red minatev, tie teael er* shonla l-e 
Muhvmma Un, lueaiise a teac}»er natiirallr aequirr* 
great •nflueiie* f r gucvl among I * cwreligiunirte. 
n*o social statu* of Si!>*g* leaehef* I* l.e»erBlIy 
low , (I eir infl lene* amoi g tillagrr* i* small. A 
I tile tons deration on tl * jort nl tl * Hepnty 
Cl mtniuioi era, sucli a* by rewarding rClmeol ami • 
worthy leader* on piliie en'raiior*. nimll not 
only inrms* thtir jvisition, but stimnlito their 
exertion*. 

Q«e» 10— What suljeel* of inslrortion, if 
inir slurrd int • ptm ary schools wonU wale tl eni 
more arrepiahle to tie eommonilr at large an* 
especially to lie sgricollural elasse*? Should 
aiy special mean* I* aJt*! ted for mshitig th* in» 
sUaction in iikIi *ul jecU etScienl? 

Jat ?£)— Tbs subslitutioo ef the raoJha of 
oaiiv* aiitem of recLoniiig, in place of the 
present ar ibmetie with a lutle mei soralion, and 
tl o M troiliiction ef elementary leraons la agneul* 
lore, would make pnmarr sehnol* mor* pofuLsr, 
especially wiih the agnc’iUnral people I'he fol» 
lo ving etpeeial mean* miglit i« alopled is enler 
to reader the initraclioii efficieot *— 

Jsf — AgweuttonI achool* ihnuld genenlly be 
estahlishrd which wonlj bo highly ad* 
Tsntagvous, especially to tl*o agneol- 
tursl eUaws 

^s^.— Tl e mrdiDin of mstrartion ahonld be 
]'uDj4bi, the mot) er tongue of tbe 
people of this province 

I Tor when this I* dons it will be highly availed 
I ofly the pubi <. m general, and the agricnltunsts 
I in particular, who are now, though paying rrallv 
the expenOitnre of the eduotUoDi de^nved ot the 
faTOura granted to other* hor instance, the 
knowledge ot anthmetic in the motl sr tongue 
would protect the latter ^sgncullurists) against 
the exactions nf the ratwan* and tl e creditors iii 
making wrong calcaUtiont regarding the revenue 
or the debt doe by them Mensuration woatd 
enable them to prevent the boun lanes of their 
fields being enernacl ed upon by their neighboarr, 
or their lands being over meanore*! by the revenue 
oiGciala in order to charge more revenue npon 
them A little of hiatoiy and geography would 
enable them to know tie names of the different 
cities where the produce of their land* would find 
a favourable market The lee*oD* on agricuUnre 
wonld enable them to improve the lands they 
cnliivate IVhen these less n» see taught to them 
la Ponjebi (tl eir mother tongue), the work of 
years would he done in months, aid that of 
mol U s m data{ foe by tl e new atvai gement they 
will have only to acquire the kt owleilge of the 
different subjects, and not of the language A 
teacher, when educsting a Pnnjibi lad, is obliged 
to explain the lessons through his mother tongue 
(Punjibi), for he cannot otherwise do so Dhat 
IS lire use of teaching young boys in a foreign 
language’ 
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<2«« 11 — Ts tlie Ternscniar recngiii^ and 
taught in tlie mIiooIs of yoitr province the dialect 
of the pc pie? And if not, nre the schools on 
that account li'ss useful and popular? 

Am if —The 1 inguages taught lu the schools 
of this province are— 

(1) Urdi, (2) Persian, (3) Arabic, (4) Sansbiit, 
(5) Lnglisli, winch are not tlie vemaeiilars tf the 
Fanjib proj>er The Patijahi is our vernacular 
language At present pnmiry education tales 
five years for completion, simply for the reason 
that the med um of instruction is Urdu, a foreign 
dialect I dace sai that if it were given in the 
Punjnhi, the student would acqu re the same 
amonnt of knowledge in half the period 

I would nat like to disturb the hold which 
Urdu Ins acquired in my country All that I 
* contend for is that lower pninnry educ tioa should 
be given in Panjabi, alter wl icli the student mav 
take up any language that he or Ins parenia 
should t reler Urdu being the language of tiie 
courts, the schools arc n it less popular on account 
of Its being taught, and nothing in my opiiuo'i 
woull assist the epiead 0 * primary ed leation so 
iDitch as the use of the Panjabi dialect The 
language of femiles, of children, aid of Urdu 
educate Panjabis at home, is the Panjabi But 
ID order to suit the tastes of all elasses, it would 
be necessary to use three diSereot characters 
The Sikhs and agricultural classes sh uid be 
taught Faojibi la the Qurmuklii character, the 
Brohmaos aoJ the Lhattris in the Deva Nagm 
character, and the Muhammadans lo the Fersun 
character All the>s cl araetera ore iii o«e amoug 
the respective cIjsssi, to that there will be no 
novelty in this respect 

IS —Is the syitem of parment by results 
suitable, in your opioiou, for the promotion of 
edncatiOD amongst n poor and ignorant peoplol 

Am The system of parmeiit by results 
appears to me to be suitable to the province , it is 
at ]«ast worth a tnal 

Quet 13 —Have you any saggestioas to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary tchools? 

Am 13 — The exemptions Irom payment of 
fees should be contiuued to the ngriculturisU 
Among others those who are able to pay the 
schoohog fee ID piimary schools should be made 
to pay according to their capacities, but those 
who are too poor should be exempted 

Quei 14 — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and seeoudlv, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi> 
cient? 

Ax> 14 — The primary schools can be inoiMsed 
by an increase in the grant by the Miinteipal and 
the District Committees 

They can be rendered more efficient— 

Itl—By their teachers beiug directed to foI« 
low o better ej stem 

^ii2_By some of the teachers being sent to 
the Normal schools to learn the art of 
teaching 

Srif— By some of them being relieved by 
trained ones from the Normal 
schools 

Quei 16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the h gher order m ght 
be closed or transferred to private bodies with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any i 


interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

Am 16 —The transfer of Goveinment insti- 
tutions fo Missionary management is not injnnoiis 
to sdncation, but it i« ngaiiist the declared policy 
of iieutrahty which Govirnmeiit has followed 

17 —In the province with which you are 
acqii-iitit°d aie any gentlemen able and ready to 
come fonva’d a d aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
Colleges upon the giant lu aid sjstem? 

jfm 17 — No 11 e e IS not a stngle person in 
the Paiijab who would of Lis own Accord gladly 
come forward and aid 

Quet IS — If the Government, or any local 
authority having contiol of public money, were 
to aonouiiee Ifs determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher e<]ue.itiODal institution, wbat measures 
would be best adapted to sttmul ite private effort 
III the luterim so as to secure the mniDtenaDce of 
su li institution on a private foot ng? 

Am 18 —When notice of witlidinwal is issued, 
eS ris should be made by Goveinment officials and 
iiiflueiitiii people to raise subscriptions for the 
maintenance of the school, oi to mal^e arrange- 
ment for making it over to private enterprise, 
failipg both the>e the schools should bo made over 
to Musionanes if they are willing to takothem up 

Quet 20— How far is tbe whols educational 
system, as at present administered, one of piootical 
neutrality, t e , one in which a school or a college 
, has no iidvaatage or disa Ivantage as regards Gov- 
eruuient aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught m it ? 

Tbe neutrality is eompTete 

Qaes 21 — c^as»6apTiTicipally Mwlkbain- 
selve* of Government or s ded schools end colleges 
for tbe education of tbeir chil Iren ? Sow far is 
the coropla nt well founded that the wealtliy class 
n do oot pay enough for such education ? What 
IS the rate of fees payable for higher education m 
your I rovince, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Jmt 21 — ^The miJd]e*and official classes only 
avail tbeinselres of the means of education Tbe 
wealthy classes do not generally seek for education, 
but those who do ere will ng to pay for it 

Tbe maximum rate ol fees payable in high 
schools Is R5, and it appears to me to be ade- 
quate The fees levied in the Government Col- 
irgv, Lahore, are at the rate of E2 per month, 

imspsctive of the income of the scholars’ parents 
rbie certainly le inadequate. 

Qitt 22 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
propnetary echool or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am 22— No 

Qm* 23 — Is it in your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential anil stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution 7 
If eo, under what conditions do you consider that 
it nnwbt become BO? 

Am 23 — I think it possible At Lahore the 
mission school has been in existence for many 
competition with the Government District 
School In Ludhiana, also, the Government and 
mission schools work side by side without any 
uijniy to the latter. 
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PauJI as or the 'MulMs, or tbe family priests whom 
the people of a parish hare coiiRJence lOj should 
act as teacher* 

Q«es ^IJ— Are the grants to girls’ schools 
lar^'i.r in am mnt, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to Lois’ schools , and is the distiaction 
eulhcieutly marked 7 

An$ 45 — Ibe grants for girls* schools are given 
on much easier terms thin those for boj s' schools 
II e fact is generally known 

Q«e# 47 — hat do you regard ns the chief 
d fects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has Lrunght to li,rbt tii 
the edncalimnl system as it has been hitherto 
idmin stered? U bat suggestions liaveyoa to mike 
to the remedy of such delects 

im 47 —The delects in the present system of 
e<1acntion are— 

Ut — ^That it IS not sutScientlv pncticil It 
does not impart a knowledge of thiogs 
that can be turned to acoiiut Hence 
it IS that our students become fit for 
Goiernmeut empl yment only, and can* 
not take to any other profession 
Snt — In the Fanjih, nhere almo&t tl e entire 
population derive the means of sulsist* 
ence from the soil, and the greater part 
of tbe Goverumeot revenue is drawn 
from the same source, no attempt has 
yet been made to teach the rudimentary 
principles of scientific agriculture 
Qsei Is any part of the expenditure lo 
eurred by tbe Goverumeot on high education >o 
yoor provioee unoecetairy ? 

Am dd,— Many braacheaof knowledge, except* 
log Englsh literatnre, can be taegbt by Native 
professors on reduced salaries Though unconoect* 
ed with the subyect of tbe question, I take the 
liberty of stating a large saving can he effected 
by placing the study of Persian on the eame foot* 
log as Arabic aod Sanskrit in tbe school course 
It IS a foreig i classical language To make it 
a compulsory subyect of study Tike the Urdu is un* 
neceesanly taxing the energies of students, who 
can learn many useful things instead 

Qnes 49 — Huve Government losiitutioos been 
set up in localities wbeie places of instroctiOD 
already existed which might, by grants in aid or 
Other assistance, adequately supply tbe educational 
wants of tbe people? 

Am No There IS a mission school at Ludbi 
4na as well as a Government institution, there 
IS enough of scope for both, if not for more 

Q ut 51 —Is the system of pnpil tesebers or 
monitors in force in your proviuce’ 

Am 51 — No 

Qats 52 —Is tl ere any tendency to raise pri 
mary into secondary schools uuuecessanly or 
prematurely? 

Am 55— No 

Qaei 53 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of scl ools or colleges vary according to tbe means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Am 55 —In distt ct schools the fees are levied 
according to the means of parents In Goveio 
ment colleges it is not so bees should be levied 
according to the means of parents 

Quel 5f.— Has the demand for high edueaboa 
in your province reached such a stage as to moke 
the professioa cf teaching a profitable one? Have 
Faojeh. 


fichoola been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Am W— No 

Qtut 59 — Wliat do you cnnsid r to be tl e 
maximum number of pupils that can be effioieutly 
taught as a class by one mstrictor lu tbe case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am 68 —The maximum number of the stu 
dents in a class should he 20 m schools and 30 
in colleges 

Qmi 55— In your opinion should fees in col 
' leges be paid by the term, or by the month ? 

Am o9 —By the month Monthly payment 
IS mote suited to the convenience and the habits ot 
the people of this country 

QHtt 60— Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutiahty reqaire the with 
drawal of the Government from the dnect manage 
meat of colleges and schools ? ° 

Ami CO —In schools and colleges no religious 
leaching is given, so that no rel gious sect can 
; complain cf undne favour of the reverse shown to 
any rel gion The entire population of India 
approve auj admire the religious neutral ty of the 
British Government in all subjects, especially lu 
matters of education 

Qxet 61 — Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education? 

Am 61 —Yes 

Qiiet 62— 1» it desirable that promotions from 
class to class shool J depeod, at any stage of school 
education, on tbe results of pabho eumioations 
extending over tbe entire province? In wbat 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to toe school antborities ? 

Am ff?— Ibe promotion from class to class 111 
all schools should be left to the school anthonties 
The mission schools, in which this is geaerally 
tbe ease, are more popular on this account The 
award of scholarsl ips, &c may be dependent ou 
the results of public examinations, but to diEallow 
promotion for failuie when the boys are really 
considered de*erviDg by their teachers, is rithei 
ban), and, being disappointed, such boys leave 
generally the Government schools and get them 
selves admitted in mission institutions 

Que* 64 — In the event of tbe Government 
withdrawing from tbe direct mamgeme t of 
higher institutions geaerally, do you tliinlc it 
desirable that it should retain under -direct man 
ogement one college in each province ae a model 
to other colleges , and if so, ander what limita- 
tions or conditions? 

Am 64 —There should at least bo one Govern- 
ment college in each province without any limit- 
ation or condition 

Quee 65 —How far do you consider it neccs 
saty for European professors to be employed m 
colleges educating up to the B A standard ? 

Am Co — The professors of English language 
and literature should invariably be Europeans, 
the other professors Natives 

Qwts 67 —Are the circumstances ot any cLass 
of llm population in your province (ry, the 
Muhammadans) Each as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education ? 

To what ore these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

3 ? 
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Adt €7 — TLere sionld be no 'pecial spools 
for aaj part of tbe popolabon for Engl«b 

tWD 

Qwet 6S~^How far woold GoTemtarat be 
jcrtiSed in TnlldrawiDg from aaj esuUng eebool 
tr college in places where aar cuss of the popnla- 
tioa objects to attend the only alleraitire ii:»*ita 
tioa on the gfoimd its religions leaching* 

A*t CS<— 'In snch places, the Govemment 


ui«tiinttoQs should be eontinijed so long as no sni'» 
■Ue ansDgetnents for the esul’fchcsen* of an 
tadependent mstitoUoa of the objecting classes 
be not establi>bed. 

Qmet 6 $ — Can schools and college* under 
%au« management compete «necefefollr wiih 
eottteponding mstitnlions coder Eoropeaa man 
agement * 

Ami 69— \o J>ot m this proTinee 


Antteers of the AbJTM 

Qtei 1 — P ea^e state what oppcrtimities jon 
hare bad of forming an opinion on the snbject of 
edacation in Icdu, and in what proTince yonr 
eifcnence has l«a gained? 

Aa* 1 — The iInhammadanAssonabon consists 
tf members who hate received their edccatian in 
both Oriental and Western learning, and are 
acquainted with the svztea of cdneation pamied 
la this province Some of them are emplojed in 
the Elnotion Department, and some are mem- 
bers of the Senate cf the Panjah Univer«ity Col- 
lege Tliey have alsoheen on the Local Committee 
il Pcblicltstrectien, which has noar merged m 
the ilaniopal Committee flu flononr the 
X» entenant OoTernoT having \n his Remeir of the 
EdncatioDa'l report cf tbu 1‘rjvince for ISIl iJ 
ccnmcnted on the comparativelr small nnmber of 
Mcharrmadau hovi attending schools, theinfiaen- 
tul Mohammadan gentlemen of this place zaoved 
for the organisation of an ts«oeutioa to enqntre 
into the cas*e of the wants of edoation among 
Mchaamadaos, and devise means for the nmovu 
of thc«e nozc* Accordingly, abont 10 years ago 
this A*«oeiatton was form^, and it opened a school 
wh ch u still in exisiecce 

Qa/s S—Doyon thick that in year pronoee 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound ta^, and as capable of development op 
to tl e teqainments of the commnoity ? Can yoo 
snggest any improvement in the svstem of adminis- 
tration, or in the conr^e cf instjnction ? 

^sf 2— The system of primary edoeatian in 
this proTinee u ba»d on sooed principle, and in 
the opinion of the Asociation u capable of develop- 
isest up to the reqmrements of the commonity 
The only scggeslion that tl is Assomatjon has to 
make in the Conroe of inslroctioii is the lotrodoo- 
lion of a Persun and IJtdn txiJss (specimens of 
btter wntiog) and mental anthmctie. 

Qiei 3 —In. your pronoee u pivunaty invtnie- 
tion sought for by the people in pener»1, or by 
I articular classes enlv Are any classes particn 
isrly excluded from it, and if to, from what 
rstses? Mhat is the attitude of the isfloential 
rlasses towards the esteciioD of elementary know- 
ledge to every da's of society ? 

Jii In this pvoTince pnmary rducabon is 
sought for more or less by every class cf people 
The wandering tnbes, sneti as saeiw and Othm, 
1 eld aloof from this ^e children cf sweepers 
and ciamari arc practically esclsded from the 
leneEt cf edccatien as it w against the ciu'obi 
and feelings cf Loth the llipdns and Mahamaa 
dsns to come la contact with them The attitude 
of the luEuen'ial classes, with few exceptions, u 
favourable to the tprtsd of edocalicn among the 
masses of the people 

^**1 d.— To what extent do lod gecons fchoola 
ex It IB your province? flow far are they n te le 


.N-IsutJllA (Awntiar) 
ofsm nnaect viSage ^tem* Can yon de«cril< 
the rabjects and ehmeter of the in'trnctioa given 
tn them, and the rrstem of discipline in vogti*? 
Vibatfees are taken from the scholars? EroC 
what clames are the masters of such schools gece- 
nllvselected, and what are their qualidcabons? 
Have any arnngeineDta been made for training or 
providtiig masters in sneh schools ? Under what 
circQtnslancea do yoo consider that indigences 
schools can be inmed to good accoimt as part of a 
srstem of national edaation , and what is the be** 
method to adopt forthu pnrj>c*e* Arethemas*crs 
willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which sneh aid is given? flow &r bsz 
the grant in aid system been extended to mdi* 
genons school' , and can it b* further extended ? 

Aat The snmber of mdigenoos schools ifl 
IhisproviDce tsbmited, and the instrectioa lo 
ported in them is both religions and secsiar Be- 
sides Femas, Arabic^ and Sinsknt of high order^ 
Laode and a syrtem of Mahajaoi accounts are alM 
taoght tn there schools The fees taken vary ac- 
cording to the meant of the pareaU of the popils 
Some of the masters teach as a rel gions dotv* 
and consider it unlawful to take any remane’ation. 
The teachers ef there schools do not generally be- 
long to one particular class, and they open schools 
to ears their livelihood in Feman and Arabic 
literature The attainments of some of there 
ma'ters are very fair They will accept Govern- 
ment aid but it IS next to laporeible that they 
will conform to the grant in-aid rules 

Qari 5 — TMial opinion does your expenesee 
lead you to bold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a hoy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at exanunahons 
qualifying for the public remce, with boys ednea- 
ted at schools ? 

Am 5— The extent of home edocahon is very 
Gmited, and the boys instructed at home cannot la 
any care compete xvith boys instructed at schools. 
Toe reason u that home instruclion is not in 

all th* subjroU taught at schools and which are 
prereribed for tests qualifying forthepohLcremce 

Qaet far can the Government depend 

CD private effort, aided or nnxided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural distncts? Cao 
you enumerate pnrate agenaes which exist fcf 
promoting primary instruction ? 

A** C— In our cpinica, Governmeot cauno* 
depend on pnrate efforts, aided or unaided, for the 
«^!y of e ementary mrtr-etion in rural districts. 
There are no private agenees la villags except, 
perkap«, a few Missionaries who would under the 
grant-in-aid rules iradertake to promote pnmary 
instruction but rnch inetitoUons as may lie 
managed bv them will in cur cpin on, be hardly 
P<opular among the inhabitants cf the rural dis« 
trrs-s, who art generally an ignorant set. 



Quei 7 —How far, >n year opinion, can funds 
•is<!igneij for primary education in rural districts 
be idvantageously administered by district corn* 
mittees or local boards? ATbat are tbe proper 
limits of the control to Le exercised bj such bodies? 

A^t 7 —Tbe funds assigned for piimary edoca 
t on can be advantageously administered dis 
tnct and local committees if tbe present sjstein 
be reformed m tbe following manner Titstly, 
they should first of all, in consultation with the 
Director of Public Instruction, make a provi<uon in 
their annnal budget for the maintenance of schools 
ID tbeir district, Hcon^fy, they should bare no 
power to make any alterations or reductions in ' 
such funds without fir<t reeemag tbe saiiction of I 
tbe Director The proper limits of the control to 
be exercised by such bodies si ould be tbe increase 
or reduction lu the number of schools, the selection 
of proper places for their establishment, the ap 
poinlmeut of qualified teachers, and tbeir dismissal, 
sniject to the confirmation of the Inspector of 
Schools, and the adoption of proper mcasares for 
the encouragement of those claB«es that show an 
apathy towards education The cooperation of 
the Katire gentlemen who are on such commiltees, 
nnd who possess tbe confidence of the people, ‘Will 
be likely to t^nd to great progress being made in 
the system of public instruction 

Qver 8 — ^Vhat classes of schools should, in 
jour opinion, be entrusted to Hunicipat commit 
tees for support andmanagemeot ? Assumiogthat 
the provision of elementary education in towns is 
to be a charge against Munfcipal funds, what 
seennty would you suggest agai ist the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make sulBcient 
proTision ? 

Am 8 —All the vernacular primary schools 
that exist within the lurislietioa of the Municipal 
committees should be entrusted to them for 
laacngement and support, subject to tbe cosditioos 
laid down in our reply to question Ho 7 But 
all each pnoiary scnools (hat ai« attached to 
district schools, and in which £nghsh is taught, 
should remain under the direct control of the Edu 
cation Department The allotment assigned for 
the maintenance of such schools should be con 
sidered as a compulsory charge on tbe funds of 
the committees, and Government sbonld require 
them to make a provuion for a certain item, aa has 
hitherto been done in the case of police This 
would be a security against their failing to make 
a sufficient provision 

Qset Have you any saggectioB tomakeoo 
tl e system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? "What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
beneficial infiaence among the villagers^ Canyon 
suggest measures ether than increase of pay, for 
improving their position? 

Am 9 — In this province the system of pro 
vidmg teachers is au excellent one They are 
generally those who havereceiied their education 
in Normal schools and are acquainted with tbe 
art of teaching Their soc al status is generally 
low, and they have very lutle influence with tbe 
villagers Their position cm be riised witliontan 
increase m their pay, if they be all wed a seat m 
the courts of TalisilJars and Alunsifa. 

Q»er 10— AVhat soljects of instruction if 
introduced into primary schools would make them 
more acceptable to tbe cornmnnity at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Shoafd any 


I measures be adopted for making the instructiou 
I la such subjects sufficient? 

Am 10 —A part of this question has been 
answered lu our reply to question No 2 To 
make primary schools more acceptable to the 
‘^riealtarrl eJaeses, the introdnctiou of a treatise 
outlie principle^ of sgnculture into the coarse of 
instroction is necessary 

Quet II —Is the rernacBlar recognised and 
taught in the schools of your piovince the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Am I/— Not one but several dialects are 
spoken m the Panjsh Urdu, tlough a foreign 
lougue, IS understood in almost all the parts of the 
province, and spoken generally It is rapidly 
developiag into a language, and tbe schools are not 
less useful and popular on that account. 

Qitt 12 —Is the system of payment by results 
sDitible in yonr opinion for the promotion of 
education amongst poor and ignorant people ? 

All 12 — In our opinion the system of pay- 
ment by results for the promotion of education 
nmougst the poor and ignorant people is more 
suitable than by monthly grants 

Q*e» 75 —Have jon any suggestion to 
make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools? 

An 13— In our opinion the rate of fees taken 
ID the pnmary schools ts adequate Only sons of 
indigeut parents should be exempted like those of 
agncuUorisbs 

Q*t» Jd— ITill yen favour the Commission 
With your views— first, as to how tbe Dumber of 
primary schools can he increased , and, secondly, 
bow they can he rendered more efficient? 

An 14 —The dumber of primary schools can 
beiDcreased by asking both tbo Municipal and 
local committees to start more schools in their 
respective towns and districts , but it is, howeier far 
from the wish of the Aisocatoo to suggest that 
any portion of tbe funds now spent upon high 
education should be diverted for this purpose 
Tlie schools can be rendered more efficient by em 
ploying able and qualified teachers 

Qh€) It?— D o you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
wilbont aid, withont injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect? 

An 16 — There ure so private bodies among 
UioduE and Muhammadans both able and willing, 
who would like to take tbe management of 
Government lostitutiODS ofthe higher order on the 
wrani in Bid principle The only bodies (hat will 
TOiue forward are the M ss onanes, and to make 
over the whole system of education to them would 
certainly cause an irritation among the people, 
and injure the cause of education, which it is the 
wish of Government to promote 

Qua 20 — How far is the whole educational 
•jsteis KS at present adm nistered one of practical 
■ieutral ty, i v , one in whici a scl ool or a college 
has no a Iraotage or d sadraalige as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religions 
pnocffles that are taught or not (aught in it. 

An 20 — In our opinion the whole educational 
system as at present administered la one of perfect 
nentrahty No schooLor college has any advan. 
fage or disadvantage as regards Government aid 
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anJ iD»pcelion from any rc!i;;iou» pnnciilc* Ujal 
arc taiiglit or nut taught in it 

Q*«, 2/— Uliat cla**** pnncipiUy atail 
tlitni‘elve» of Ooicmment or aiJel actiooU ami 
toUcRW for the cilucation of tl nr chilJreii? How 
fnr la l! e complaint well fuutKUHi that the wcaltl jr 
cla<na Jo ii t pay eiioigU forticir eOacalion? 

\t 1 at la the rate of fres j ajalle for I i^her r0o« 
lation m jour ptoiiuec, anJ do you conatJur it 
adiciuatc' 

Jfi 21 — The high and tic imldle, hot 
pnncipally tl e latter clan lea; it It ttue that 
tl e ireallliy claiirt Jo not ray enough for the 
e<\ucatw>n of tUvir «l lUlitti. ft e ratwof feeapay- 
able for I igl er eJuradoti lo the h'gh Kboolt i« 
from ill lo US acconlin* to the cireumttaneea 
of the elulcut’t pircQt*j and in our o|imoa it u 
adequate 

<2«er 93 —I* it, in jour epinion, powJle for a 
non Qoiernment inilitntioo oflLo higher order 
to U^me Kifttietida! aoi etahle rrheft la dinvt 
competition nith a iimilar GorerDmrnt toiti* 

tutlOD ? 

Ah*. SJ — "N’o ItmighlLeeomeiOjhoweref.if 
it were placed undir iimilar farourahte circnm* 
stance* in rcpect to the cfTiciciicy of the eUfl 
of teaehen end the grant of icholanhipr to hoy*, 

' and aUo i! religious initruction »rere male I 
optisaal nitli the boji uho receive their edueation | 
in luch inititutioos 

Q«<i S3— Vo edueated Katirei in your 
proiiQce read ly find remuiieralire etnrloymenl? I 
Ant 2d— Though the numher of Uio eduealed 
Natiresin this province u limited, yet they do 
not in most cases find rcmubentivo employmrot 
Goiernmciit has paid its attention lo their 
grieraueea, hut itJl moch tcmaios lo le done 
Qser 2i?— T* the snstruelion imparted m tie 
secondary lel ooU calculated to store the minde of 
those who do not punue their studies farther with 
useful ai d practical informatioo ? 

jnt 2G — No, higher educatioa is sill 
necessary 

Quei 93 —Do you think that tl c number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present thcmsilti-s 
fuc the Uniiersity Dotrance ^.ximmatioo is 
ncdnly large wheu compared with the require 
menu of the country 7 
Am 33 —Not at all 

Quei S5 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department m regard to csaraiuations 
or test books, or m any other way, such a* ud< 
necessenly lotcrfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they m any w iso tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ahJity, or to interfere with the production of o 
useful vernacular literature 7 
^R« 55— The present arnagements of the 
Education Department do not unnecesvanlr 
interfere with the free development of private mslC 
ttttions On the contrary, it has tried to i roduce, 
and has prodaced, a useful vernacular for the whole 
province 

Ques 36 —3a a complete sebemeof edoeation 
for India, what part can, in your op nion, he most 
eOectively taken by the State and other agencies? 

Am 3G —University and secondary education 
should be taken by tbo State, and pnroary educa 
lion by tie 'Mnnitipal and district committees 
wherever it is practicable 


Qstt 5? — AMial elTcct Jo yn 1 tiink (I at the 
witldrawnl of Uovernment lo a large citent from 
t! « direct inansgemei I of scl (>• I* or c< Urges woul I 
har« N]« t( (he *| read of education, sn I the (.rrntli 
of a spirit ofrelianee D{>on local cicrtiuas for lx's! 
purposes? 

Qtfi J9,— In the eretil of tie OoTernrrent 
withdrawing to ■ lar^s extent from the dim:, 
maumgemetiL of schod* or colh-ges, Jo yon afp'C* 
lent U at tl e slan lar I of imtnii t on in any clars 
of instiUlti ns woull ilclenorate? If you llink 
*o, what mra»urv* woiiM you suggest in order to 
|rvV(iit (1 IS result? 

./«» 37 5 59— The will drawal of Oorernment 
from ll c ilifrct minagetnent of scliocls and c< Urges 
I* likdy to injure tie cause of c<luca(ion iii tits 
jrovincc Tlie tim» If far iliitant when iw-jlc 
can rely ii{<o(i their own csertmns 

Qmi 59— Dies definite instrU'*ton In July 
and pnncij le* of moral con loci oeciijy any place 
in tl e eotme c f Oovrmmcnl colleges an I scl o, ]• ? 
Have y<u any iug'„rstiooi to make rn this s ilject? 

^far, No| not in schoils The inirwue* 
lion of books on morsi* and inannera (Akl Ih|) in 
aeconlanee wiih Natire ide-is into^tle kI etoe of 
studies may be desirable in our oj luion 

Q-ti dO— Are any steps being taken for pro- 
moting the ihysical well-being of flnJenU in the 
schools or college* in tour prorinco? Hare yow 
•ny soggeslioni to msLo on ll » tuby et 

Am$ enckel II rlayoJ is almost all 

tbedistnet schools; lut It ilould also U lutro- 
doc«d in the Tillage schools In the head quarter* 
of a district wlier* there i* a volunteer corio, 
stttlcnts who rraJ in the upper classes, and who 
are desiraua of becoming volu&tecr*, ihonld also 
he allowed toyoin it, 

Qm$ d5— Have you any remark* to make on 
the aubjeet of mixed kIiooIi? ' 

fa*. dJ —Mixed schools would neither suit net 
succeed ID thu country 

(2*fS d5— Is any pari of the espenJiturc In- 
cutm hy the Government oa high cduoitiou in 
your prCTiDce uonccesiary ? 

-fa* dS — No 

Q»et 3S — la there any feruJeoc/ lo rarsc pn- 
mary into secondary schools nnuecevsanly or pro 
aatnrrlj ? Should measurca he taken to check 
such a teuden'-Y? If so, wl at measures? 
gar C?— No, there u no such tendency 
Q*f» C3 -Should the rate of fees in any claa 
of schools or college* vary according to the means 
of the parent* or gnanlian* of the pu; its ? 

Aft 55— kci. It should vary according to the 
means of tlie students’ parents er guardians 
<?*ef 5f —Has the demand for high education 
tu your proMHco read cd each a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Ilai s 
schools been opened by n en of good posiUon ns a 
means of maiiitainii g themselves? 

A”* Gl —No , it has not reached such a stage. 
Qaes 68 — M hat do you consider to bo tl e 
maximum number of pupils that can bo efficiently 
taught as a class by oue milructor lu Iho case of 
colleges and Bcliools respectively? 

Am 68 —In the case of colleges 40, and la that 
of schools 20 to 25 

Qtttt oO — In 3 our opinion should the fees in 
college* be paid by tbe term or by the month? 

Am 69 —The fees in colleges should be paid by 
the month 
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Quef CO—Docs a strict interpretition of the 
principle of religions neutrality require the with 
orawal of the GoTcmment from the direct mauage- 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ant CO — llie principle of religiops neotrality 
13 in strict accordance with the policy of GoTcrn- 
ment) and it docs not at all require the withdrawal 
of Government from the management of colleges 
and schools 

Qnet 62 —Is \t desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the result of public esammabons 
extending over the entire province ? In what cases> 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities? 

Ant 62 —Yes , but in special cases, such as 
sicbness at the time of examiuation, the promo* 
tions should be left to the school authontics 

Ques dJ— How far do you consider it neoes* 
saty for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating op to the B A standard? 

Ant 65 —The appointment of European pro- 


fessors for teaching English literature is necessary 

Quet. €7 — Are.tbe circumstances of any cla^s 
of the popnlabon in your province (ey, the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what ore these cireumtsances doe, aad how 
far have they been provided for? 

Ant 67 —The circumstances of Muhammadans 
are such as to requre exceptional treatment in the 
matter of English edncation These circumstances 
are doe to their poverty and to then having erro- 
neOQsly supposed that the study of English was 
prohibited by tbeir religion To the best of our 
Lnowledge these circumstances have not been 
provided for as yet in this province In the opi. 
mon of the Association some special measures 
should be adopted to induce Muhammadans to 
avail tbemselres of English edncaboo, such as the 
foQ&daboa of special , scholarships for the poor 
Muhammadans, and the exemption of ^Inhamma* 
dans* children from the payment of fees m cases of 
real indigence 
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Qsm t — Please state what opportnuities yoo 
have bad of formiog an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province year 
experience has been gained ? 

Ant i— I have resided 19 years in India, 
chiefly in the Fanjib, and have travelled over 
every part of the country I have no special 
Lnowledgc of the details of edacatioool system, or 
departmental work. I can only sp^h as to 
general results, yvliich may be observed by any 
one who taLea an interest in the country, and sees 
& good deal of the people I Lava always taken 
part in the work of tbe Panjab University College 
And its Committees, and generally on Government 
Educational and Text Book Committees 
'Quet F— Uo you think that in your protince 
tbe system of primary edncation bas been placed 
on n sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
yon suggest -any improvements in the system of 
* admiDistratiou, or in tbe course of lostiuction? 

Quet 3 — In your province is primary losinic- 
tion sought for by the people m general, or by 
Jiarticular clashes only ? Do any classes specially 
•hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes 7 What is the attitnde of tbe 
influential classes towards the extension of ele 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ahi 2 ^3 —Prmitry Tlncnlion 1 thinV the 
Education Departments are abve to its importsnce, 
and it is not in principle that any particular 
change is required The problem how to get the 
largest number of Village schools of the most nse* 
fol type well attended and efficiently supernsed 
within tbe means available, is one which the depart 
ment is as willing to solve as any one elsS 1 
believe tbat at tbe present stage of progress in 
this province generally the spread of an efficient 
primary education which will not draw away the 
people from tbeir actual or hereditary occupations, 
and the creation of a good popular literature, 
original and translated, are the two objects to 
Pasjab 


which the balk of Government expenditure should 
be devoted 

Tbe latter will, to a certain extent, beremnsera* 
tire, tbe former, of coune, can only be a souiea 
of expenditure , it cannot even be self supporting 

Ques 5— Whvt opinicm does yoni experience 
lead you to bold of tbe extent and value of home 
instrusiiOD? How far is a boy edncated at home 
able to compete on eqnsl terms, at examinations 
qualifyiDg for tbe public service, with boys educated 
at school 7 

Ant 5— In this province no peneraf desire for 
education exists at all An appeal to tbe wealthy 
and learned classes, no doubt, produced a certain 
liberal response under circnmstances which I will 
allude to presently As regards the actual desire 
of parents to educate tbeir children, a oiimber of 
the better classes, themselves more oriels educated, 
send their sons to school for a gennioe desire that 
they should not be ignorant Others do so be- 
cause it IS known tbat Governmeot officers en- 
courage education By far tbe greater number 
of pupils are lu school only in the hope of picking 
up some Government or other 'service'" 
"Nankan" is the only object and end to be gamed 
by edocatiou 

1 believe, however, tbat m all the larger or 
ncher households some kiod of pnvate teaching 
isgiveuto the children, but this is confined to 
learniog (withont understanding) forms of prayer, 
religions reading, and religious observances A 
certain amount of reading of Persian or Hindi or 
Gnrmukhi is taught according to caste and na. 
tionality, also wntiag and a little arithmetic 
No general knowledge of any kind is ever im- 
parted , the mind is not trained m any way to 
exercise its powers, and, consequently, all Linds of 
prejudice eurnre, nod the simplest knowledge of 
common facts and phenomena is not acqnired 
There is no chance of any gen ral enlightenment 
resulting from snch teaching, becio°e it never 
improves or advances While, howev-r, this kind 
of teaching bars progre«3, it secures old traditions 
and old customs of submission and respect to the 
3S 


family Biitlmnlie*, and Uiu ii prefcrrcS totha 
uoffgulatcJ imartncw ami OTcr freeJom wlueli 
rosalU troca tnodern tcliool, aod cipccially non* 
religious Bctiool, tcaclimg How far a pooJ popular 
aremacular litoralitre might tend to improre lha 
homo ‘education/ which i* perhaps common, 1 
cannot say , but without such a literatura it it 
quite ccrlam that not Iho tmalksl Itnprorcment 
in ordinary native homo education it to be looled 
for I do not think that a jouth entirely 
educated at home succeeds in, or erer goes up, for 
examinations It will be generally fonnd that 
they bavu begun at a Oorernment or mission 
school, and crammed up the special text*bookt at 
homo afterwards 

Qtet C— How far can the Oorernment depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the tupply 
of eVmcutary instruction in rural diitnets? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting pnmaiw inilruclion? 

Ans d— ‘1 do not bclievo that thero is anypn* 
rate or indigenous primary education in our 
sense of the term If there is, I feel sure that it it 
connected with religious institutions, and that the 
teachers would be quite incompetent to teach what 
Oorernment would require All primary education, 
not being Oovernmeut education, is by ifitstona. 
net 

Qum 7— Ilow far, in your opinion ean funds 
aasigaed for pnniary education la rural dutneU 
ho adrautagcouily adminutercd by district com* 
mitteea or local boards? Uhat are the proper j 
limits of the control to be exercised by such i 
bodies? I 

Ahi 7 —I should like to see primary edoeatiaa j 
wholly eontrolted, os far as direct control is con* ' 
corned by local and district eomraittces, with 
good Katiro laspectore under them The Do I 
puty Commissioners, and, if not they themKlres, I 
other members of the committees, would (especially 
in the camping season) really keep the matter 
aliTC and growiog Of courso tbo local com* 
mittccs wontd bo guided by orders from above as 
to general principles, and the texUbooks would 
be provided for them The plan much followed 
nt present of assembling the pupils of severel 
schools at some central point on n given day to 
meet tbe Circle Inspector, is worse than useless 

Quei 9 — Hare you any suggestions to mako 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? It hat is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a bcneSciat inBuence among the villagers? Con 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

All 9 —The matter is solely one of selection, 
training, and pay I should encourage district 
committees to nominate and send up to trainiog 
schools men who they think will make good 
teachers There may ha some favountism and 
some attempt to provide for relations, Ac , in tbe 
way, but the training school will check this to 
a large extent I think the master's position 
must depend on the master and on tbe support 
he receives morally and socially from the com 
mittees I would give him a free sito and bouse 
in the village always 

Qaes 10 — ^What lubjccts of instruction, if m 
trodneed into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 


special means ha aJoptcil for making tb« tnilrec* 
tion IQ such subjects rfllcient? 

ylfi iO,— The points at which iciprovencnt 4s 
required are— • 

(1) To ha\e very little graJjtian in primary 
sihootf I am much disposed to qucitwn the 
‘ liower * and ' Upper ' primary system 

(2) To keep the teaching purely practical and 
■tich as will not make it necesvary for every body 
to leave bti father’a plough and try to bewme a 
coatlablo, a peon, or a something In service 

(S) I would teach realing, wntiug, aodanth* 
metre only as subjects} but m the course of 
reading lesions 1 would convey asefut knowledge 
on toorali, bealtb, natural phenomena, and proper* 
ties of things, Oeography and hii'ory sbonld 
only come in inndenUUr through the Headers, 
and IB the course of tbe Icsreni to be ne^t allndcd 
to 

(1) Object lessons are of frst rate importance ) 
they latervst the children, and teach them to 
think and reason Tliey are at the outset wliat 
the science primers and manuals become at a more 
ndvnneed stage In the course of there all that 
It wanted of history and geography also comrt m 
incidentally 

(51 I think tlut It will be possible to teach 
iimpie agneuUunI knowleilge Tina most be 
tried as an cxpenmenl, but I Ihluk it will succeed 
Hie great diQicutty is to prepare suitable manuU 
Hie English books oeitiier serve as medels ser 
afford mneb practical assistance in the work. 

The great diflicnlty is tJiat i>eopIe do flot care 
for education It is sail thst only { per cent 
of the population attends the primary schools 
MTe have sot yet rctonis (I am informed) shew* 
mg how many “)nmsry" scholar* af« am. 
cuTtunats, aad bow many ehihlrvs of vtlf^ 
shop*kecpert, moner IcnJers, aad so forth But 
all who ^ to school nro cither tho sons of lam* 
bardars and pslwani, who look to getting employ, 
meat as village revenue offieiaU, or eUe the sons 
of others who desire to leave their village and 
get ‘Kcrvieo' of somo kind, for which purpose 
also their chief dcsiro is to pick np a little Engl $h 
and Persian, which is nseful for vernacular ofBce 
work No one yet says to himself, " If I teach 
my boy to read, write, and do sums, ho will, 
bo better nblo to see that the moncy.Icnder docs^ 
not over reach him la the matter of his bonds, 
book accounts and interest, and he will be able to 
work bis land more inlclligcully, and mske more 
out of it' In short, agricultural chidrvu, os a 
nile do not go to school, exo-pt with a new to 
leanng tbcir village In a population of which 
five sixths are ogncultunsts this is deplorable 
T1 0 only way to overcome it is for local com 
raittecs, consisting ijf peoj lo of local inflaence and 
intelligence, to stir up the people, and perhaps 
cheap literature may m tirao bear its part in 
bringing the voice of reason to the cars of the 
villagers Meanwhile the schools must be cheap, 
the teachiDgns sitnpla and as practical as possible, 

1 * reading such that it does not draw away 
the children from sympathy with house and home 
occnpations 

Pnmary education should bo free, that \i to say, 
no other charge than the educational local rate 
•*^®dy paid should bo levied This statement 
will require somo modiCcatioti, becanse the agri* 
caltnml population only pays the , the village 
tradesmen, artisans, and shop keepers do not. 



unless •^hey happen to be also landholdera. It 
TCOuId Dot be fair that these classes ebould be 
taught free, while the others are taxed If eoiae 
means of imposing a similar small rate on non< 
agncnltnnsts for educatioo could be devised, I 
should prefer it to any form of direct payment of 
school fees 

I have not been able to find any statistics 
showing exactly how far the local rate (Uie 
educational part of itj is spent on primary rfn- 
cation. I think it very important that the local 
edncalion rate should be more directly devoted to 
education tn the diitnci, and under the contiol of 
local committees, so that at least the more 
intelligent might realise that the rate they pay 
does go directly to pay for the education of their 
children There would, of course, be a difficulty 
in the fact that poor districts would have a small 
fund, and nch districts would have more than 
they want , hut this is a matter of detail which 
could be arranged witliout serious difficulty. 

Q,ue$ 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular 7 

Ant 22— This raises the difficult question, 
What IS the dialect i& which the school should be 
taught? As far as their oral teaching, object 
lesions, &c > go, the language used would neces. 
sanly be the local vaneties of Fanjsbi whtdi are 
everywhere used, and which vary from district to 
district The chief point u the character to 
be nsed for writing and reading and the Ian* 
guage of their reading books This u made 
rather a burning question of Some say that 
Urdu is the most generally useful , acd there is 
DO donhb that if we wish only to tarn out a clast 
of patwaris and lamhardars and other embiyo 
semuts this would be true , but it is ooe of Ibe 
strongest points to be borne in mmd tbat we do 
not want to divert our primary scholars from 
their houses and original occupations HUrdu 
does this— and it may— that, no donbt, is » 
ground against Urdu reiders Ultimately, I 
Mheve, nature will settle all this, and that tbe 
' various dialects must fuse into one. All tbe ver. 
naeular wntten characters are open tooVgechon 
Persian has the advantage that it can be wntten 
rapidly , but the words are always uncertain and 
I have to be gue«sed at This is, however, a qnes- 
' tion that it IS impossible to enter fully on As 
regards the controvewy Hindi eertut Urdu, the 

S osal to adopt the one language to the prac. 

exclosion of the other, it is one tbat has been 
much written on, but the Natives of the country 
will not consent to discuss it as it ought to be 
discuss^, as a pure question of utility WiUi 
them it 18 a national and a religious question 
The SiLh and the Hindu think tbat their nationa. i 
lily and faith is undermined by Urdu, which they | 
regard os the badge of MuhamtnadauisBi On 
such grounds the discussion will be, of course, 
endless All tbat can be said is, in my oprnion, 
that there should be no compulsion , that the dis- 
trict committees should consider what is really 
most wanted and allow each village school to 
employ Hmdi, or Qurmukhi, or Urdu Readers ac 
coming to circumstances 

Qser 12 —Is the system of payment by result* 
suitable, in yonr opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 


I suggestions to make regarding tbe 

taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ahs is —In my opinion all systems of pay* 
[ ments by results and of fees in primary schools 
are a mistake There is a local rate charged for 
edncatioD, and that should be extended to non- 
agricnltunsts 

Quit 24— Will you favour tbe Commission 
with yoQt views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
bow they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Alts 14 —I do not know how much of the 
edncattonal cess is spent on primary education, 
whether all or more than all It is clear that unless 
the rate itself largely increases with the spread 
of cultivation, the only way to increase thoarailabla 
grant is to spend less on upper school education 
and less on expensive inspection 

Qnes 16 —Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed oi transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is tho duty of Government 
to protect? 

Quet 68 —How far would tho Government be 
justified in withdniriogfrom any existing school or 
college m places where any class of the popnla- 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu* 
lion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ant 1$ ^ 6$ —Both these questions relate to 
the question of Government withdrawing and 
leaving educational institutious to " private enter* 
prise" There IS, however, one serious difficulty 
aboot "prints enterprise " which must not be 
overlooked There cau be so doubt that lu the 
large majority of cases them are practically no 
Natives of tbe coantry wbo have eitber the means 
or desire to open schools la tbe general tensa of 
the word (< e , not purely religious} The remark 
will specially apply to middle clas^ end (oirn 
schools 

The only schools tbat would be maiaUined hy 
private enterprise would be toioSioo schools It 
is a nice question to delenniue bow far it is con* 
eistcnt with religious seutnhty to withdraw Gov* 
erameat schools when the result will bo that 
parents will have to scud their children to mission 
schools or to none I do not behove, however, 
that mission schools are disliked I am qiite 
sure tbat the large cumber of boys tbat attend 
at Lahore and Amrit^aF and Ludhiana, for in- 
stance, would not be found if the parents tbooght 
tbe school* objectionable The fact is, that the 
teaching of tbe pure morality of tbe CLnstian 
religion, and tbe b^utiful language and touching 
faistoriefr of the Dible, do sot ofTcnd people a Lit, 
so long as direct efiorts at formrl conversion are 
not miflc It IS verr rarely, if ever, that any 
want of discretion in this matter has been evinced 
by those responsible for the control of mwsion 
schools 

Still at present there is a good deal of room for 
choice, and things might bo different if a Urge 
number of Government schools were closed The 
question 18 one that can only bo focally settled with 
reference to tbe facts of each ease It u one in 
which also individual views must be borne in mind 
•8 likely to colour facts There may be and it, 
in many officers, a hostility to roissioni which is 
not neutrality I am not prepared to speak posi- 
lively, hat 2 thiak at Asogra there has been soma 
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diaposiUon lotant dowTi l^e CLortlj Minj^uary 
Society fcbool and pet a Ooeeramenl one Bat 
Uicrc It tsnlly a cate of tlm kind m trtieli aome- 
tbiDp will not Le S3 d on both tide* 

So ID Lodlitana It was the Lead qcatteraef a 
strong 'Miss onary and cdocation work 1 do not 
know exactly why a Goverament tcLool tboold 
Late been located there 

On Iho trUole taxttee t thinV. all GoTemment 
can do it to withdraw cantiontlr where He local 
school it really a pood one, aai to obtain reliable 
opinions aa to there being aae real objection of 
the people to sen 1 their children to tl e tnution 
acLool The noiaber of seeondaiy school* i* not 
neewary to l-e eery Urge, and inertato sbonM pay 
for lUclf, at least to some exteat, 

Qnd S-J . — Do edaeateJ Natitc* m year proT» 
incc readily lied renaDcratiee emr^oyment? 

P^—^£jM((tUJ Natire* pet emplormcnt 
eanij , bnt it u not always IhotewLo I aTedr,;r(es 
and certificates that are coMiden.d */««W I 
think It qaitc rate to fiod any one in pnbl e srmce 
who has not been tanghk in a school Dot otCcert 
who hare the responaibihly of making appoiou 
ments look to nataral qu ckce**, willm^eM to 
work and to learn dil B«nce, at^iocf*, and ao 
forth, to that it u not always tie people tilth 
degrees and certificates that pet the poita. A 
nambec of ear prCKut offieuJt were appointed 
before our rroTiQctal edoeatiooal eytUts was or 
panised , and thcrerore the actual number ct oeo 
bolding decree*, Ac., does not furm a targe pro* 
portion to the total nomber of ofiieer* employed 
Qta It the initreclicQ imparted tti 
aacondaTy kLooIs caleulated to atore the mieda of 
those who do sot pnme Ui«ir stodie* farther with 
oseral and practical information ? 

Aa* SC^At regard* leeondary edamtion. the 
style of teachiog 1 * not tenotuly difectire It u 
capable of iBiprorenieat in YinoQi ways but there 
la notbiDg radical required in the way of Hange, 
nor u there anything that cannot be locally 
cam^ eat withoat difijculty or objection If 
primary cdnration were made taoie general there 
would still be only a Imiiled nomber jiaesed from 
pnmary schools tc the secondary, the naml«r lo 
towns being greater than vn the country It » 
not likely that the mass of the people will gene- 
rally attain to the standard of secondary educa- 
tion Middle school education wdl pnneipally be 
required to fit ont pupils who seek oiScial or pob- 
lic and to a less degree, commercial employment 
The laultaplication of aecondary schools is cot 
therefore much wanted, and they certainly ought 
to be to a certain extent self supporting 1 do cot 
see why, as a rule, Goeernfflent shonU coax boy* 
with scholarships to the middle school at all Tie 
only use of ecbolsrships would be where some 
desemng and promising pupils are really too 
poor to support themselres for the middle school 
coarse (which would be probably at a distance 
from their home}, and the tcbolarihips should 
only be awarded on the special recoramendabon 
of the d strict committees, who know the facts 
of the pcptl s case 1 am of opio on that Oor 
emment cannot at present help keep og up 
some secondary schools and Eosluh schools It 
wants a eerlatn DumV>er in order to equip tl e 
agents needed to reermt Its own minor semees, 
but the place of Gorernment schools wonid certain 
ly not be taken except in rare instances by any 
Other agency than toe miss ocs On this sulject 


1 liare acme further rmsrVa to in another 

fUe« 

Qmti rS— Do you think Uat the nomler cl 
fopili la (ecosdary schools who present them* 
•else* for the Uoirerjily h ntrance hisminatioa 
It anduly large when compare-! with the require* 
mrataof thecountry? Ifyou think so, what do 
yon regard as thecaufe* of this state of things, 
and what rtmedie* would yen suggest? 

Ju 5S— I think that the cumber of "Ea- 
trasce " pastel can Jidate* esery year (taking the 
total} IS unduly large, and that it i* pure waste of 
noney fo turn cut if esc youth* who do cot benefit 
fhemselre* or the coaotry by I snog been fasght 
or entomrd up to the Utter tUnda d. A certain 
onmbrr of people at present mutt pet an education 
op to “ Entraoee " (supnounp il e Eotranee to be a 
pviod and practical staniiard}— (s) peup’e of wealth 
who hare lo inanage their property or eomidcr* 
sble DCreanUle buiioe*ee*, (i) people who sruh 
to go IB for profrssioc* law, m^iane.or engineer* 
ing, or for traosUUrshtp*, sod to for'h. There i* 
no reason why Oorrrnmeut shc-nid directly main* 
tain school* teachiug up to the s'audsrd fora 
camber beyond the rvouiremeatf cf public emnhy* 
Blent 1 hare bo ctjeetioa to seeing IilersI 
prant^in sij being giscn to such sebooli wLen 
cstabl *1 ed by others 

Q»i* $C — In a complete sthesie of cdnealioa 
for India, wbst part* tan, in rour op bioo, be 
most eSeetiTely taken ly the Stale isd by other 
sptntit*? 

Jti la my opinion, wbertrer fund* css 
be found tpeeial ichool* are rrcperly He werk cf 
Gostrnmtnt Sonnal Khooi* for teachen nre 
ceeessary It i* only here acd there that we caa 
(Sod n training scLool in prirate hands, u,ry, 
cederthe Abpli>*\ersacu\arldBrstion Society 

,ifynea//sro/ t tgeh et pmret would not l4 
found oecfel Me must first Le eontent snUi is* 
trodoeinp eltmentary knowledge into Tillage 
tchooU 

leJeitnal tfiecl* are alto to be aJroe^tcd, u 
TO a reoKmable lime they will become *cU**opport- 
mg They would alto be the natural eomplemeat 
to tbe present Slayo School of Art This mifi* 
tution t* rightly deroted mainly lo teaching rrae- 
tically the art of nf nshii-et 

mouUing, dccoratire eameg, and so forth I; • 
does cot des re tn be an industnal workihop to 
male up goods for sale. lu pupib ought to be 
able lo go forth with the knowledge acquired in 
the ** hlayo Sthool,** and themselre* surprise p^ 
wte workshop* or local indoslnal school*, where 
all sort of work u dooe for sale and profit to the 
pup Is 

Quei 39— Does definite instruction in doty 
and the principles of moral condoct occupy any 
plate in the course of Goremmeat college* and 
school* ? Hare you any suggestions to m^e on 
ttus subject. 

A*» S9 —1 think that definite moral teachine 
hM not yet been introduced, bnt I do cot think 
there will be any d fficulty in introduoin" it. I 
bebere that to be useful it must be on a 'tbeistic 
basis, by which 1 mean onlr that without gom-« 
into the dogmatic belief* of auy relKnon how- 
e«e eicelleot (wh H GoTemmeot cannot do), 
moral te^ng eo* be given with reference to the 
morJ obbgatioD of obclience to trust in God, 
wh cn 18 a ground of a sense eommon to all the 
religions which hare a place in India Moral teach* 
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mg on a purely utilitarian basis or any other basis 
apart’frora tint stated, will be entirely useless. I 
should like to add, though it is not exactly an an- 
swer to this question, that it seems to me a great 
reform in teaching is wanted to overcome a special 
difficulty. In India, youth bos a peculiar memory , 
the way in which the peoplecin remember the words 
of section after section of, say, an Actof thsLegis 
1 iture, without having the original idea of the real 
meaning of the law, is something wonderful ^TLis 
fatal faculty of apprehending the form of words, 
while the intellect has not assimilated the spirit of 
thele'sonorthe meaning of the thing, "is one nbich 
our system of teaching does not sufficiently mm at 
repressing, the teaching of subjects, not definite 
hooks and chapters of hooks, is to be aimed at 
This IS rather vague perhaps, but I think it will 
be understood our college teaching at piesent gives 
the greatest scope for. cramming A mangoes 
successfully through the course, and gets his de- 
gree, not when he can wiit? a good band, talk 
correct IZnglisb, or readily reiidei tbe thought and 
purpose of any bnglish passage into the forms of 
his own language, but when he has been able to 
read and formally parse and explain allnsions in 
given chapters of Scott, in a given pKy of Shake- 
speare, and to answer more or less difficult ques- 
tions about grammar and composition 

Qir» 47 — Wbat do yon regard ns the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have sheady 
referred, that exreri»nee has brought to light in 
the ednoalioual system ns it Las been hitherto 
administered? \'^'hat suggestions have you to 
male for tho remedy of such defect^ ? 

Jut 4ff —lu my opinion the defects are in tbe 
selection of the educational officers and tbe orga- 
sieatiOD of the department, and in an insnlBcieut 
view of the question, What u idueattut ^ — a qnes 
tion which is not fairly faced at all There are 
also defects in practice which necessarily follow 
from the agency being unable to rise to anything 
higher, sod from the view they take of what an 
educated Native is or ought to be. It must be 
remembeied that there is a considerable power to 
back up the present si stem , there are not a few 
diiectly interested and regarding it as a very fine 
thing for them that Government should pay for 
their education entirely, and then find them ap 
pointments afterwards Tbat is very much fiked, 
of course, and fortunately the advocates need not 
openly proclaim vhy they suppoit the present sys 
tem, they can assign plenty of other fioe sound- 
ing reasons rather tbsn refer to the realone One 
of the features which strike me most about our 
Educational Departments is, tbat they appear to 
regard their schools as un end, not a means This 
U a fault to which all special departments ore 
more or less liable, and it is one tliat is sure to be 
rominent in a service not manned by tlic very 
est men tbat can be had At present there w too 
much reason to fear tbat we have not got tbe men 
best suited for the work There are, of coaiise, 
happy eicephons, and it is very difficult to state a 
general proposition of this kind without harsbDess 
But I must say that in general the bulk of the 
officers appear to be unable to take any large view 
of education All settle down to regard the Eu- 
trance Examination standard of Calcntta as some- 
thing God sent and perfect, aud that tbe great 
object of Ihe department IS to have a system of 
schools elaborately classified, worked like machines 
with great precision and showing the largest pos- 
sible percentage of actual attendance and tbe 
Punjab 


largest number of successful "Entrance" candi- 
dates 1 be same thing is earned further into the 
highei classes * 

This IS the reason why the rather bulky and 
profose annual reports are of so little interest They 
tike for granted tbe end, and go into wearisome 
detail ahont the means No one asks what is the 
end of all this What does the country really 
want ? What is the actual character of the edu- 
cated fitatenal turned out of the Government mill, 
and its real value to the commonwealth? The 
mill itself, the structure and principle of its 
mechanism, and the number of its revolutions, 
alone engages attention My opinion is, that this 
will not be remedied till a different plan for select 
ing and appointing tbe higher educational officeis 
IS adopted. They should be all admitted as Cove- 
nanted Civil Seirants, not necessanly on tbe same 
examination as tbat for the Judicial and Executive 
Service, but of the same kind and leeulting in tbe 
same status and rnles as regards leave, pension, 
&c 

At present we do not, as a rule, get men who 
are able to take anything higher than a school- 
master’s view of the whole question The whole 
. staff of superior oIBce'rs below the Director consists 
I of Inspectors of Circles and Professors at the Gov- 
ernment College and Normal Training College* 
Quite a disproportioned share of this stuff, regard- 
ing the cost of it, IS devoted to turning out an- 
nually a certain cumber of" educated" boys fiom 
the Government College The Dnector has no 
one to help him in the great work of eeudiiig out 
good text-books for schools, oor consequently can 
tbe Educational Department do much towards 
creating and dexeloping a useful vernaoular litera- 
ture There le, of course, a certain itafffor trans- 
UtioD, aod there is what le called a Text-Book 
Committee But what can these gentlemen real- 
ly do? They meet and talk over matters for two 
or three hours (and that dm some mod, no* 
doubt) , hut when it comes to the aotual work of 
reodiug, checking, and testing the books sobmit- 
ted, aod compiling or preparing those tbat are 
wanted, no one has the requisite time at his dis- 
posal 1 think that the organisation of the de- 
partment ought to include men for translating and 
compiling and writing the books requiied for 
scAooib aoif &rpopcfiWr 2}si SKuarf iit 

me that the greatest defect of all is that we do not 
face the question. What is ‘ higher education ’ or 
• education * of any kind? The question m this 
province has been treated as if it were settled 
‘Education’ means enabling youths to pass the 
" Entrance ""First Arts," "BA' and "M A " 
standards respectively The refusal to face this 
question, or to allow it to be a question at all, is 
at tlie bottom of all the difference of opinion t^t 
has arisen in connection with tbe Punjab Gciver- 
sity movement This affords so complete an illus- 
tration of the question I am now speaking on, 
and IS of itself at the present time of go much 
importauee, that I may be permitted to devote a 
few lines to it. 

The origin of the movement was the desire to 
introduce new life and an altered spirit into edu. 
cahoual administration, by giving more promi- 
nenceiothe popular feeling, to let the popular 
will be more beard on educational patters By * 
“popular” I do not mean the mass feehng, be- 
cause there is none, but the voice of the intelligent 
classes nnt directly and officially connected wifK 
the ^uoatioaal Department It was thou'-bt 
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tlial if education for tU own talcc, Uiat if, if ll>« 
cbaraclcroftho people, wai tobcimproved ibrongli 
8cboo\s and ibeir teacbinj, we ought lo heat math 
more wliat Ibe intelligent chwa wiibed for, what 
suljcets they attached importance to, were they 
Bittsficd that Uieir tons thoold ha the clsfs of 
youths which the existing school* And college* 
produced 

It happened that a contiJerahle hody of Native 
mnllemen were not fatisficd, they complained that 
the new youth* bad lo»t their old religion, their 
old traditions, their respect forTA«At^» 
manners, and to forth. II wa* a feeling among 
many that it mote atteutioa was paid to the 
ancient classics of India, the national hfe, connect- 
ed as it is with these cImuc*, would reeire, and 
domestic and social traditions would he prcaerreil 
Tlie class who were to supply the caodidsle* for 
Goiernmcnt appointments must learn Knglwh, 
and so must those who eipired to the highest 
widest scholarship, hut a Utrc claas who might * 
he educated for the saVa of improving (heir elta- 
raeter and raising their whole nature might he 
encouraged to team through the medium of their 
own vcriiocnlar languages 

These arguments, put fot^ard hr so setire 
committee, secured conriderahle contrihutiont from 
the Rajas and Chiefs and wealthy men, as wetl as 
from the intelligent and leading men of distnet* 
and town*. I may aay, generally Some, no 
doubt, acted merely on the example of others, hot 
the fcslingwas genuine in favour of the movement, 
and it, no doubt, touotied the r^ligtou* and 
notional aspirations of many. IVom (he moment 
this institution was orgamted with money to con- 
trihuted, the Oorernment gave a gnnt.tft aid, 
which IS sometimes appealed to as if it ^ustiGed a 
very considerable raodilleatioii lo the aims and lo 
the practice of the instUation Dot the grant 
must bo iahen to have been cnvle, because the 
•Government apprawd the ongioal scheico wbrnh 
it thus supported * Ilorrever tbis may be, lbs 
whole forco of tlie Rducational Department ba* 
been brought to bear to npress any originality, 
and to enforce our educalioo and examinatioos 
being mere copies of the older ones A Separate 
committee was indeed appointed, and the ataud- 
ords for our Entrance, D A , and ao forth were 


drawn np on the old lines—-lhe same Imperfect 
J^nglssh, the aame amattering of literature; the 
aame cramming np of detached fragmenls of 
aoUiora and special trat-lxioli* 1 and aomo other* 
who well knew the mischief tliat was being done 
were reluetaully compelled to give in, the atrong 
point being that to di«»«nt from them would 
threaten (be stability of the movement At (he 
outset and the hope was that ultimately the plan 
wouhl bo changed if there was nothing which pre- 
vented It llie University College also had an 
Oriental School aod College which was worked on 
a aoflvcwhal sew roethixl , this also hi* b-«v wr- 
autrtitly run down. I cannot aay mora of Oiu, 

' heisose there was much personal feehog mizwl up, 
and 1 da not deiiro (0 enter on any controverted 
ground I have no main to behove but that the 
lupils from the Oriental School are in the mam 
just 0* good as those of any other Kfaool, althongh 
theif c-lucallon costs very Vltle But the whole 
ra/ioae/e of the opposition i* and was Uie feeling 
(of which 1 complsio), rts , the settled conviction 
that \be esiabbtbed “ Entrance" and “UA" 
standvrdi were perfect, and the lyitem heyomi 
question, am] that any attempt at origioality or at 
advance along other roails than the beaten one 
was tu be retiiled at once 

I trust I shall ho understoo'l as IntrwIuetngtbW 
matter, not as directly concerning the Unirenitv 
an 1 lU work, but a* an illnitratiou of the feeling 
which pervades the Dducationai Admioistration. 

(Jsss CO^Jt there any foundatiaa for the 
aUtement that oOlccrt of the ndncation Berait- 
neot take too^ietosiva ao interest id high eauca- 
tioaf Would heneEcial rmit* he obtained by 
iDtrodocing into (be department more men of 
practical training m the art of teaching ud 
school mtnsgcmentf 

J»t CO —I am not, on the whole, in^ined (e 
think theta is much lu the charge which la rnade 
It will be urged that without a Ooverameot col- 
lege the department rnuimt Hnil men to become 
t«Mhcrs ami so forth 1 think that it will be 
difCtoit to dispense with (ho oas college which 
exist* m the province ttTiat is wanted t* to try 
and change the revolts which appear to follow 
from college teaching at preaent, or to have follow- 
ed from it, lu the past. 


Cross-examinaiton 0/ Iln. Baden PowEii. 


By THE BeV TT B UlJtCKETT. 

Q 1 —You consider that at precent ebifdreu 
attend school mainly for the purpose of gelUag 
Goveenment service Do yon think that the pre- 
sent scheme of studies id primary schools i* fitted 
to foster, or counteract, this tendency? 

A 1 — I think It certainly doe* not counter- 
act it, and rather tends to foster it 

Q S— Why do you consider the payment of 
fees m primary schools a mistake ? 

A S— Because the people are very poor, aod 
it IS important to avoid any kind ot diseonrage- 
ment And if a very humble and simple education 
be given, which I have always advocated, it oi^ht 
to be Eufficiently paid for by the cess Tor thiwe 
who do not^ay the agricultural cess, I still prefer 
some sort of cera to fees, for the tame reason* 

Q S — If doctrinal teaching in misnon 
sohools were not compulsory, would it, in your 


opinion, be conniteot with robgiont neutrality to 
withdraw Government schools where there is no 
other except a mission Khool? 

^ 5— Certainly I believe the people them- 
«lv«* would ho delighted with it. The careful 
supervision of the mission schools by a select 
Board must also be taken into account, and must 
be insisted upon 

By IIaji GniTLAai Haasak. 

Q I “If the department be abolished, and 
all our educational management be made over to 
the Senate of the Panjdb University, do you think 
It will be managed more satisfoctonly and econo 
mically than at present , if not, why 7 

A t —Certainly more economicaUy. I am 
not prapared to say that some sort of machinery 
directly connected with Government wonld not be 
omsiery such as Secretary in the Mueational 
Derartment It may also be necessary to have 
paid translations, &c. But, as a deliberative hody. 
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the Senate is quite suOicieDt, or should be made so 
Q 2 — In answer 47 you note that many 
Native gentlemen, being dissatisfied witli tlie 
existing education, formed themselves into a com 
raitteeto substitute for it ft system of edocahon 
through the Indian classics ere there m the 
committee any such gentlemen alao who strongly 
opposed the movement, and were their argnmenfa 
brought forward and discussed regularly in the 
committee ? 

A 2—^0 one was asked to join who was 
opposed Naturally the committee consisted of 
the supporters of the movement 

Q S — ^Will you please mention what was 
yonr opinion in respect of the traoslation of a 
chemistry primer, wl ich was rendered into TJrda 
hy a Native gentleman of Lahore, Sayid Amir 
Shah 

A 8 —I found that, althongh the translation 
was generally admirable, yet there were many 
mistakes arising from an imperfect perception of 
the author's meaning, which might have been 
obviated by tbe assistance of one who coold have 
understood the English text better 

St/ Me 0 PEi^oN I 

Q 1 — So you think it possible to make the 
vil^e school pact of the village system, thatu 
to say, can the icboolnaster be paid from village 
foods, and appointed by the people of tbe village? 

A 1 -—Certainly not Tbe people are far too 
ignonot to be trusted with the selection of a 
teacher, nor will the pre^eotsyetem ofnllagefuods 
admit of bis being paid from them Tbe cess 
which should saturally support him u paid into 
the district treasury and appropnated to tbe dis 
tnct funds The teacher might be treated as a 
Village officer and as an important member of the 
community 

Q Would not the euccess of such a 
scheme depend in a great measure on the existence 
of a general desire for education ? 

A 2— If the state of the country were eo 
tirely dilTerent, such a scheme might be possible, 
but It IS not possible under existing circamstances 
Q 3 — If desire for employment is now the 
chief indncement to attend scbool, does not tbe 
present scheme of stndies meet the demand 

A 3—i am not prepared to say it does not 
But 1 object to the scheme on that account 

Q 4, — What reason have yqu for tbioking 
that the local education rate is not spent in tbe 
district where it is raised ? 

^ 4.—1 merely meant to say that I had no 
information whatever on the enbject I endea 
voured to ascertain from the reports what was the 
total of the educational cess, and what portion of it 
was spent on primary schools, hot 1 did not me 

Q 5 —When you say that the plan of as 
semhling tbe pnpils of several schools to meet tl e 
Circle Inspector la worse than nseUss, do yoa 
admit that some competent opinion is in its favour? 

A B —1 cannot say that I have ever beard 
any competent opinion I am entirely opposed to 
the present system of circle inspection by European 
officers, hot I think that the Native Inspectors 
under district officers often do good work, and I 
that this plan is capable of efficient development I 
under local boards or Edocational compiittees | 


Q ‘In what cases do you think it expe. 
dient to keep up a school by giving scholarships, 
where without schol irships sufficient numbers 
could not be retained 7 

A 6 — I would not keep up any school by 
scholarships, except for the special purpose of 
tcaining voung men for teachersbips, or other pub 
lie employment. 

Q 7 —When you condemn the action of the 
Education Department with reference to the 
scheme of atudies of the Panjab University Col 
lege are yon not m fact condemning the course of 
stndies prescnlied for schools preparing students 
for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University ? 

^ 7 —I condemned the Educational Officers 
because they declined to give a fair trial to a new 
idea which found favour w th large nomhers of the 
people They seem to have no power of emaacipat 
ing themselves from the trammels of a cut and dry 
system, which has been formed for them by the 
Calcnlta University 

Q B —Is yonr opinion of the i icfficiency of 
home education consistent with the view that it is 
good so far as it goes? 

A 8 — I think the old system has much in it 
that is commendable, hat it does not, as a whole, 
fit tbe reqjirements of the present day 
By THE PfiESrDBNT 

Q J— Do we understand that the whole 
primary education in the Panjab is practically 
given 10 Urdu? 

A i— Tes 

Q 2— Vo you think it possible to nve a 
useful pnmary initmction, such as you ^enbe 
in answer b of your evidence, to the mass of tbe 
people, so long as Urdu is the practically solo 
vehicle of instmetion recognised by the Edneation 
Department? 

I A 2 —1 do think so , but I wish that all oral 
instruction shonld be given, os at present, in tbe 
local dialect, and that tbe fading and wnting 
should he ID such dialect os the local committee 
deade on, m reference to tbe local requiremeaU 
Q 3 — Are we to understand that, in your 
opiuiOD, the primary instruction, os noW given by 
the Education Department, unfits the children for 
their home occopstione and family sympathies ? 

A 3 — Tes, ildoeaeo m the great proportion 
of instoooes 

Q 4—hn we to naderstand that the cess taken 
from the villagers xs to a large extent expended on 
giving education to non agnculturists below its 
cost pnee? 

A 4 — I tried to gel the figures, but coold not 
obtain them I only know that non agricultunsts 
are eqnally admitted into the schools supported 
from the village cess , and that their fees where 
they pay any, are much below the cost pnee of 
their education 

Q 5— luaderstaodyoudesiretomodify answer 
■No 6 In yonv evidence, with regard to the absence 
of mdigenons schools 7 

J. C —By my 6th answer I do not mean to 
say that there are or were no indigenoos schools in 
the Panjab, but that none gave what lee shonld 
call primary education Thepriesthood of Oriental 
Kitinons regard teach og os a duty, there are sure, 
tho^ore, to be schools of some sort, attached to 
temples and mosques, and kept by Brahmans and 



tha* if edacation for its own sa^e, that is, if the 
characterof the people, was to be improved thioogh 
schools aad thesr troching, we onght to hear mttch 
more what the inteWigent classes wished for, what 
sabj«ts tb^ attached importance to, were tbev 
satisSed that their eons shonld be the class oi 
yonths which the existing schools and colleges 
produced 

It happened that a considerable body of Native 

S stlemen were mot satuEed , they complained that 
e new Tonths had lo«t their old religion, their 
old tradition^, their respect for'parentSj domestic 
manners, and so forth It was a feeling among 
many that if more attention was paid to the 
ancient classics of India, the national life, connect* 
ed as It IS with the«e classics, would renTC, and 
domc^e and social traditions woold be preserrcd 
The class who were to supply the candidates for 
Government appointments mnst kam £ag!t^b, 
and so most tbo«e who a*pired to the highest 
widest scholarship, bat a large clars who might 
be edneated for the rahe of impnnng their cha* ‘ 
ncter and raising their whole ^natore might be 
enconraged toleam throngh the m*diflm of their 
own vernacular laognages 

These argnments, pnt forward hy an active 
committee, secured considerahte cootnbntiontfrom 
the Bajas and Chiefs and wealthy men, as well ae 
from ue inVclhgent and trading m*n of distncta 
and towns, I may eay, geoer^lr Some, no 
donbt, acted merely on the example of others, bat 
the feehng was genuine in Careor of the movement, 
and it, no donbt, touched the religious and 
nabooal aspiratins of mativ From the moment 
this inttitutioa was organised with monrv so ooa 
tnhoted, the Gorernmeat gave a gnotMo-aid. 
which u sometimes appealed to as if it justified a 
very considerable mo^Scatioo in the aims and to 
the prsebce of the lastituUoa. Bat the grant 
mnst be taben to bate been made, beeanae the 
•Government approved the onginal scheme which 
It thus supported HowereV this may be, the 
whole force of the Fdueatioual Depsrtiaeot has 
been brought to bear to repress any onguiality, 
and to enfoive our edacation and examinatioas 
being mere ecp es of tbe older ones A separate 
committee was indeed »pointed and the stand* 
ards for our £atrance, and so forth were 


drawn np on the old lines— >the same impezfet^ 
English, the same smattenng of litera'nrc, the 
same cranimiag up of detached fragments of 
autbors and spemal tral-boafe. 1 and vime othets 
who w^ knew the mischief that was being done 
were lelaetantly compelled to give in, the strong 
point being thai to dissent from them would 
threaieu the stability of the movement at tbe 
oatset and the hope was that ultimately the plan 
would be ghan g«d if tb-re iras nothing which pre* 
I vented it. The Uaivereity College also had an 
: Onental School and College which was worked on 
' a wifficwhat new method , this also has been per* 
siftentiv run down. I cannot ray more of th.s, 
beransc there tras laudi personal feeling mixed up, 
and I do not desire to enter on any controverted 
ground I hare no reason to believe but that tbe 
pa^ls from the Onental School are in the mam 
joat as good as those of any other school, although 
thnr education costs very little But the whole 
ntiOMile of the opposition u and was the feeling 
(of which 1 complain), rt.., the settled conncUon 
tha* tbe estahl shed “ Entrance " and " " 

standards were perfect, and tbe system beyond 
question, and that anr attempt at originality or at 
prance along other roads than the beaten one 
was to be resisted at once 

1 trust I shall be nnderstood as introducing this 
matt*t,uotas dvsectlj ooueeravut; tSie Cuweratv 
and tta work, bnt u an illoftratioa of the feeling 
which pervades the Educational Adniinutra*iOs 

Qmtt W— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that oSeera of tbe EJuatien Depart* 
meot take toe«xclanve as interest in high ednea 
tion? WoDld beneficial resalts be obtuaed hr 
tntrodaetog luto the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

Ja$ SO —I am not, on the whole, indlined to 
thud: there is mu^ lo the charge which is made 
It will be urged that withoQt a Government Col 
I^e the ileparimeDt cannot find men to become 
teachers and So forth I think that it will be 
difficult to dispense with the o»e college which 
existtt la the provuce tVliat is wanted u to try 
and change the results which appear to follow 
from ndlege teaching at present, or ta have follow 
cd from it, in the puL 


Crcsi-examinationofiS^ Biurv Poirm,. 


Bs THE Eet tv B Biackett 

C 1 — ■’You wnsider that at present children 
attend school mainly for the purpose of gettiog 
Governinent service Do you think that the pre* 
tent scheme of studies in pntnary schools u fitted 
to footer, or counteract, this tendency? 

A 1 —I thmfc it certainly does not counter 
act it, and rather tends to footer it 

Q, 2— Yfhy do you eotsder the payracat c£ 
fees m pnmity schools a mistake 7 

^ 2 — Becanse the people are veir poor, and 
It IS important to troid any kind of discourage- 
ment. And if a very humble and simple educauon 
be given, which I have always advoesrted, it onght 
to be suEmently paid for by the ce^ For those 
who do not^ay the agricultural c?ss, I still prefer 
«>m« sort of cere to fees, for the same reasons 
Q 5 — If doctrinal teaching m bussoq 
sehoois were not compulsory, woold it, in roar 


opinion, be eonsistent with religions nentrality to 
withdraw Government schools where there is no 
other except a mission Khool? 

^ 3 —Certainly I beheve the people them 
wives would be delighted with it. The careful 
supemsioa uf the mission ecboola by a sdeot 
Board must aho be taken into account, and must 
be insisted Upon 

By Haji Ghttiam TT«m*v . 

Q I —If the department be abolished, and 
aB our educational management be made over to 
the Senate of the Panjib Univem^, do you tbmk 
tt will be manned more satisfactorily and econo- 
mirally than at present, if not, why? 

^ i —Certainly more economically I am 
not prepared to ray that some nort of machinery 
directly connected with Government would not be 
necessary such as Secretary in the moeational 
Department. It may riso be necessary to have 
paid translations, Jtc. Bat, as a delibcraUrebody, 
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tbt! Senate is quite suQicicnt, or sbouM be made so 
Q 2— In answer 47 you note that many 
Native gentlemen, being dissatisfied with the 
existing education, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to eubstitote font a system of education 
ibrougb the Indian cla'sics Were there in the 
committee any such gautlemen also who strongly 
opposed the movement, and were tbeir argnmenta 
brought forward and discussed regularly in the 
committee ? 

A 2 — No one was a«ked to ]om who was 
opposed Naturally the committee consisted oC 
the supporters of the movement 

Q 3 — ^Wiil you please mention what was 
your opinion m respect of the irsnslatton of a 
chemistry primer, which was rendered into Urdu 
by a Native gentleman of Lahore, Sayid Amir 
Shah 

A S — I found that, although the translation 
was generally admirable, yet there were many 
mistakes arising fiom au imperfect perception of 
the aothoa’a mtaumg, wWh might have keen 
obviated by the assistance of one who could have 
understood the English text better 

Sy He 0 Peaeson 

Q t *>-1)0 you thioL it possible to make the 
village school part of the village ayetem, that is 
tc say, can the schoolmaster be pai<l from vilbge 
funds, arid appointed by the peo;de o! the village? 

A i — Certainly not The people are far too 
Ignorant to be trusted with the eelection of a 
teacher, nor will the present system of village funds 
admit of his being paid from them The cess 
which should naturally support him is paid into 
the dietiiet treasury and appropriated to the dis 
tnet funds The teacher might be treated as n 
village officer aad as an important member of the 
community 

Q g — Would not the soccesa of such a 
scheme depend in a great measure on the existence 
of a geoeral desire for education? 

A 2 — If the state of the country were en- 
tirely diflerent, such a scheme might be possible, 
but it IS not possible under existing circumstances 
Q 3— If desire for employment is now Ibe 
chief inducement to attend school, does not the 
present scheme of studies meet the denmnd 

A 3—1 am not pieparcd to say it does not 
But 1 object to the scheme oa that account 

Q 4 — What reason have yqu for Ihiuking 
that the local education rate is not spent in the 
district where it is raised ? 

A 4 — I merely meant to say that I bad no 
information whaleveT on the subject I endea- 
voured to ascertain from the reports what was tbe 
total of the educational cess and what portion of it 
was spent on primary schools, but 1 did not sue 

Q S —"When you say that the plan of ss 
semhUog the pupils of several schools to meet tl e 
Circle Inspector is worse than useless, do yon 
admit that some competent opinion is in its favour 7 
A 6 —I cannot say that I have ever beam 
any competent opinion I am entirely opposed to 
the present system ofcircte inspectiou byBuropean 
officers, but I think that the Native Inspectors 
uudw district 'cftvcets often do good work, and 
that this plan is capable of efficient development 
under local boards or Bducational comuiiCtees 


Q 3— In what cases do you think it eipe 
disnt to keep up a school by giving scholarships, 
where without schol irships sufficient numbers 
couM not be retained ? 

A 6 — I would not keep up any school by 
e^olaiships, except (or the special purpose of 
training voung men for teacherships, or other pub- 
lic employment. 

Q 7 — When you condemn the action of the 
Education Department with reference to the 
scheme of studies of the Panjab University Col 
lege ate yon not in fact condemning the course of 
studies prescnl ed for schools preparing students 
for the Entrance Exammatioa of the Calcutta 
University? 

4 7 — I condemned the Educational Officers 
be<;ause they deal ned to give a fair trial to a new 
idea which found favour with large numbere of the 
people They seem to have nopower of cmancipat. 
ing themselves from the trammels of a cut and dry 
system, which has been formed for them by the 
Calcutta University 

Q S—Ia your opinion of the ii efficiency of 
home education consistent with the view that it is 
good so far ns it goes ? 

A 8 —I think the old system has much in it 
that IB commendable, but it does not, as a whole, 
fit the requirements of tbe present day 

Sy THE PaEStDBNT 

Q 1 —Do we understand that the whole 
primary education m the Panjab is praetieally 
given m Urdu? 

J i— Yes 

Q P— Do you think it possible to give a 
useful pnmary lostmction, sneh ae you Ascribe 
la answer & n your evidence, to the mass of the 
people, so long ss Urdu is the practically sola 
vebiole of instruction tecogutsed by the Edneation 
Department? 

J P—1 do think BO, hut I wish that all oral 
iBstructiOD should be given, as at present, in tbe 
local dialect, sud that the reading and wncing 
should be IQ such dialect as the local committee 
decide oo, lo refereoce to the local requirements 

Q 3 —Are we to uoderstand that, m your 
opinion, the primary lostruction, as now given by 
the Education Department, unfits tbe children for 
Ifaeiv home occupations aad family sympathies 7 

J 3— Yes, it does so in the great proportion 
of instances 

4 —Are we to understand that the cess taken 
froDi the villagers is to o large extent exjiendcd oo 
gisiog education to non agnculturista below its 
cost price? 

4 4 — tned lo gel the figureB but could not 
obtain them 1 only know that non agriculturists 
are equally admitted into tbe schools supported 
from the village cess , and that their fees, where 
they psy any, are much below the cost price of 
theif education 

Q 5— Z understand you desire to modify answer 
jfZo 6 tu your evidence, with regard to the absence 
of indigenous schools ? 

A S —By my 6th answer I do not mean to 
say that there are or were no indigenous echoolsin 
t],e Panjab but that none gave what tee should 
callpnuiary education Thepnesthood of Oriental 
cetigioQB regard teaching as a daty , there are sure 
therefore to be scliools of some sort, attached to 
temples and mosques, and kept by Brahmans and 



others Thero aie also schools where Pers)an is 
taught , bnt these schools neTer produced a good 
influeDee on the districts at large, ns the Poongyees* 
(monks} schools did in Burma In that countiy 
there are distncts where, in consequence of the 
existence of such schools, it lacomparatirely rare to 
find a boy who cannot read and write In the 
Punjab the schools that existed before our rule were 
such that they were naturally regarded as of donht- 
lul utility They were often purely religious, and 
the teachers both ignorant and bigoted , tb^ 
risenled the teaching of facts which (they supposed) 
contradicted the sacied books Tbeir methods of 
teaching also were slow andcumhious to a degree 
Here and there, no doubt, a really learned "pundit ” 
or "mnUa.” mightbe found , audit is q^uite possible 
ti find occasional good specimens of the results 
which their teaching eonld produce Hook now 
with the greatest sympathy on the proposal to 
roiive and encourage (at the same time tmpnn^ff) 
the best of these indigenous schools , hut 1 do not 
think that there is any ground for surprise tliat 
our earhei Directors did not think of doing this, 
nud certainly no ground for thinking that Govern* 
inent Tuthles'ly destroyed the school"*, and with- 
drew the grants of land ur revenue that supported 
them, as has sometimes been stated* 

Q G — ^Yoi say that the edueatioa in the 
indigenous schools was not of a prseticai character, 
and does not seem to have mfiueoced the masses 
Do the primary schools under the Educational 
Department give education of a practical character, 
and does it inQuence the masses? 

A G —It gives a practical education toalionited 
class, vit , the boos of tbe officials But it is not 
adapted to the masses Its lafiuence on the masses, 
wlisre it ousts at all, ii to draw them away from 
tlieir natural occupations 

Q 7 —With reference to yont answer 26, does 


the lldncatioual Department at present "coax 
hoys with scholarships ” to stay in its schools, and 
to accept sn educition which they and their parents 
wonld not otherwise wish for 7 
A 7—\cb, I tliiuk it does in a very special 
manner I would give no scholarships from 
Oovemmetit funds, except by open compctitton, 
oriu exceptional cases, to poor deserving boys 
Q d — Do you thiuk that money is also wasted 
in coaxing lads up to the University Entrance 
£x"iminatton , are yon prepared to adhere to jour 
descnption of tins system in answer 28 of your 
evidence as n " pure waste of money ? ” 

J 6 — Yes , except in special ca«es, such os law 
ollieers and translators, where men are required for 
Government service with the qualifications of the 
Entrance standard 

Q 9 — Is there no one in the Edncational 
Department capable of translating or revising the 
tianslation of text books for the schools? Whyis 
the work left to committees, which you described 
as so laefleciive in answer 47 of your evidence? 

A 9 — No, there i* no one in the department 
at present who can do the work 

Q iO —You have asked us to cut out fbe Idhore 
Training School from answer 36 in yonr evidence 
Do yon wish us to record jour opinion that the 
Training College as at present constituted is ineffi- 
cient and a waste of money ? 

A !£?— My knowledge of the Training College 
IS derived from what 1 see in the departments! 
reports Judging from them, a large amonilt of 
mon^ teems to be uselessly spent on the Lahore 
Training College Bull think some system of 
Normal schools would be useful I do not know 
enough abont tbe existing Norma] schools of the 
Panjsb Department to prosotmee an opinion as to 
their meiils 


^idenoe o/'tbe Rev. R. H B&hibo {Batdla, 1‘anjdh). 
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Qjies 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
liave had of focniiug au opinion upon education in 
ibe Punjab. 

Am 1 —Soon after coming oat to this conutry 
in 1372 I officuted for about six months as a 
Profes"^! in St John’s College, Agra After that 
period I was transferred to the Paujab as Principal 
of the Amritsar Mission Collegiate Sohool sod 
branch schools This post 1 held till Apnl ltl78, 
when I opened a boaruiug school for Christian 
loje at Batdla 1 have several village schools 
m the Batala Tahsil, and am about to start one in 
Kulu 1 should have more schools did I receive 
any substantial encouragement and assistance from 
Government At present I ouly get a monthly 
grant of R40 and a Municipal crant of B15 
to meet an expenditure of about fl6<50, withont 
talcnlaling my own services I have travelled 
iibout the country a good deal, and have always 
Nvailed myself of any opportnmlies to examine 
I ito the state of education 

<Jiie» 2 — Do you think ihat the system of pn 
inary idiication lu tbe Panj&b is on a soand basis ? 

2 —There ore fewer schools now than thwe 
were som<. j ears ago 1 think tliat pnrasry edn- 
c tiou re [Hires a great dejl more attenUon than 


has hitherto been paid to it There is a very large 
Geld ludeed for iiicreai^d effort Primary educa 
tiou has pot yet been placed on a sound basis in 
this province 

Dith His Honour a foimer Lieutenant Gover- 
nor (in the Lducation Report for 1371.72, Sec 
Uon 10, page 6) I doubt the wisdom ijf teachint' 
Persian in most village schools Sometimes Hin- 
di or Gurmuklu, as weU ns village accounts and 
forms of agreement woulu he useful Simple in- 
struction with regard to borrowing and moitgag- 
ing might save many cultivators from much grief 
Boys ol every grade nud class in lift, should not be 
all forced into the same mould, but there should 
lemora freedom of acliou, and n Jamr choice of. 
s ibjects suited both for cities and vilhires 

himds ought gradually to be withdrawn from 
btgber education and devoted to primary village 
education ^ j t 


Q««» 3 — How far c-an Government depend upon 
the supply of elementary instrue 

Am S —I do not think that Government can 
depend on private effort to any great extent at 
present But if private efforts were more eocour- 
aged. It would result lu increased private exertion 
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Qnea 4 —How fir can the funds assigned for 
primary education be administered by boards? 

An» 4 — ^Tbis greatly depends on how the com- 
mittees or boards are constituted 

Q«m 6 —Can yon suggest roeasniee, other than 
increase of pay, for improving the position of 
teachers in primary schools? 

An} 5 — In some districts at least it would be 
very useful if the masters of primary schools had 
an eltmenldr^ knowledge of medicine A great 
deal of sickness might ha alleviated if the masters 
of primary schools knew how to tell when a man 
or boy is sn&eiiag from spleen, and when he la in 
need of a jalab In that case a few simple xnedi 
Clues might be entrusted to bia care, on the sale 
of which be should receive a good commission 
The post office is no donht a great help to the 
increase of education I would advocate the es 
tabhshment of small branch post offiecsof winch 
the schoolmaster should have the management He 
might rcceireS^jdj or 4 a month as pay in postage 
stamps or cards This would give bun a more 
direct interest m making the post office a success 
The present Government primary school teach- 
ers are, 1 consider, leiy well paid indeed 

Ques 6— Tsthevernacnlartaught mthescbools 
of the Fanj^b the dialect of the people? 

A»i In the hill district of ikula, with a 
population of about 100 OtO, the Government are 
istroduciog Persian Urdu, a foreign language 
and character, into the country, by means of their 
schools The dialect of the country cannot be 
written in the Persian character It ap^i^ a 
case in which the Roman character, instead of the 
Pers an, might he introduced with very great sd 
vantage 1 am an advocate for the gradual lutro- 
duetion of the Roman character generally, as it 
can be used for aU the languages of the coonlry 
Ques 7 —How can primary sclioola be incieased 
in number and rendered more efficient 7 
Aus r— The state of primary edacstion in a 
distnct depends greatly ou the amount of atten 
tion and interest shown by the Oovemmeut 
officers 1 should be disposed to advocate the 
appointment of educational committees for each 
zaildiri, the committee to be composed of the 
zaildkr, head lambardars, schoolmasters, and a re 
presentative of any private schools, whether aided 
or unaided This would probably be better than 
a Tillage committee for each village school 
Under each committee there might be one or 
more teachers of superior attainments who would 
teach in each school by turns , the other teachers 
might be on lower pay and of inferior altaio- 
ments This would be cheaper thin the pre«ent 
system By degrees these committees might 
1 avc their grants from the district reduced to two 
thirds or one half the expenses, but for tbe present 
1 doubt whether this could be managed 

Twice a year 1 have an examination of the 
pupils of my village schools all assembled together 
in Batala The school that most distingoisbes 
itself has charge of a champion hannw for the next 
SIX months and the teacher receives a reward 
The plan is working veiy well, and something of 
the sort might be adopted elsewhere, as it would 
create interest and competition Bet, for instance, 
each school in a tabsil send in 5 or 10 pupils to he 
examined once a year at t! e head quarters of the 
talisil Let tbe zaildar, head lambardar, master, 
Panjab 


and boj^ of the best school be publicly rew-irded 
a list published, and any schools that did badly 
fined Night schools should be more encouraged 
If a rale were passed that after 5 or 10 years none 
should have any Governroent appoinlment of any 
kind whatever who could not read and write, it 
would help on primary education very considerably 
Q les 8 — Do you know any instances in which 
Goveiument institutions of tbe higher order nii'»ht 
be made over to private management ? 

Ant 8 — The Governmeus College m Lahore 
might be amalgamated with the Oriental College 
withoutany injury to higher education A eou 
siderable saving might thus be made wbicb might 
beapptied to primary education In carrying ont 
the amalgamation care ought to be taken that 
English education should not suffer 

Ques 9 —Are any gentlemen m the Panj4b ready 
to establish schools and colleges on the gran t-in aid 
system? 

Ant 9 —1 believe so, if they receive encourage 
meat from the edncational authorities * 

Ques 10 -How far is tbe educational system 
practically one of religious neutrality ? 

Ant JO — Id paragraph II, section 2, of the 
Director's Report for 187P 80 it is laid down that 
“all educational mstitutions under the direct 
Dianagement of Government, or of officers or com- 
mittee on bebalfof Government shall be term- 
ed Government schools'" This gives all the 
prestige of Government to schools sopported by 
Municipal and Distnct Funds, which is cmfhir to 
the aided institutions I would propose that only 
the first and last sentences be allowed to remain 
The district schools ore inspected by the In- 
spector three orfoor times in tie year Aided 
schools only once Once a year ought to be suffi 
cient, and tl e time of inspectors might thus be 
saved If, however, moie frequent inepeobion 
te nccessaryand available, aided institutions should 
have a fair share of tbe benefit 
IVitb regard to tbe middle school examran- 
tiODs 10 the Psnjib numbers and letters ought to 
be used instead of tbecand date having to write his 
name and school These nniabers and Ictteis 
together with tbe number of marks and the names 
of the candidates, ought to be published 

Ques il —Do educated Natwea readily find em 
ployment? 

I A s It —An intelligent yonng man Las at 
; present little difficulty in obtaining employment 
I There ore, however, certain Government posts 
' which are practically reserved for the relations of 
those already in office The competitive system 
I has, I believe, been introduced m tbe hladros 
Presidency, and might perhaps be advantageously 
adopted in some lastanees in the Panjab 

Qae* IS —Is tbe instruction imparted in second 
ary schools- calculated to store tbe minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
knowledge ? 

Ane 12 —The choice of subjects and test books 
might be much improved 

Ques 13 — ^Is the number of candidates for tbo 
Uoivecsity Entrance Examination unduly large? 

A** 13 —Not at present, but m a few years I 
thin k the fees o ight to be raised so tl at those 
studying in the Entrance classes should pay the 
whole expense of their ed ication, poor b-i* clever 
boye being helped by scholarships. 

10 



Q,tff H — ^TsOiescliolirsI ip iy»lera impartiaUj 
alreiuistcreil? 

Jnt 11 —In Kction ]52of tlie noportforlSTO* 
80 >t statc«] "fcliohrsUipH art allowcil »l»o, 
thoajh for the most part on no fixe 1 ajitem, to 
scholar* attciiJiD^ oiJtcl idiool* 'lliey are let* 
required tl an in Go\crnm«nt achooU .** 1 do 
not consuler that scholarships aro less reqoireil 
in aided than in Oo\eninicnt aehool* and boll 
that tl cy should lx, ol tainahle only by fair 
and open competition It does not seem to me 
adswalle tlat distisct ftnl municipal coTamitteca 
should haia the txurer of aclMting what parti- 
cular pupils shoull receive achohrihips, but oi ly 
of fizin? the amount that thoiill be apeut in 
ichohrsiiips each }tar If there ii anspicion that 
«chohrships have not been an aided fjirlr, there 
shoull be poner of appeal to a “Board ti{ bdoca- 
tion ” Scholarshijs should bo traiuferabla firem 
one school to another under eertnm eondiliona 
I cannot consider that m the paat the eel olar- 
shipajstcra has been impaitiall} adiumtstervl 
In section 152 o! the llenoit for 1680 81 
R2,191 3-4 IS entered as supplied for priree, and 
Il*,400 0 3 sapilicd to Inipcelors, &.e, for 
prise* It ought to bo stated what portion of 
tl c*c prizes were given to lomi JiJe a detl schools 
Ounng roy en'cncnco m the Punjab my lupil* 
have never once received a single prize, sod 1 
believe Air Porman’e pnpils m Lahore have never 
receive! any It prizes aro given, they ahoolJ bo 
fairly distnbntrd 

The aim of 113,891 is also entered for boobs 
anppi ed to collegi. and school bbranes, it abenid 
be itated what proportion ti given to aided 
colleges and aided ecliools la seetiea 133 it 
IS stated a comroititeo tvas appoioted to 
eoB*idkr what boohs ihoall bo snpplied to the 
Iibranesof Qoveranent Ldueational lastitutions 
Aided schools should he fairly represeated on tins 
committee, and the word Gorerament should be 
omitted 

Qaet id— Is ^lunicipal support extended to 
aulM schm U? 

Aat 15 — Mnnicipalsipport IS not often extend- 
ed to gmnt ID aid eel ools, nnlcss the manager 
or proprietor has a seat on the committees Grant 
in aid schools wiQ need some prelection if the 
funds are to be administered by municipal or 
district committees 

Quei IS — AVhat is the present system of school 
inspection? 

Alt! 16 —The Inspectors at present have the 
appoiutment of teachers, and the general maosge 
meat of certain schools It appears to me that 
the lospectot sb<«iW be a iesd’iMe laspeetor and 
£zaminer, and not have any more interest id or 
control over one school than another The In 
spectors and Assistants should not be only chosen 
from amongst the misters of GovemmeDt schools 
but the appoiutments should be open to all welt 
qualified, men wtiethecin Goveenmeat employ ot 
not. 'Whether a school receive a Govmimeut 
grant or not it should be in the power of the 
manager to request an exam nation 

Qtttt 17 —Can you suggest any improvements 
in tl e system ot school insj ect on ? 

Ant 17 —In the hill d strict of E.ul i I believe 
the work of inspection and exaimuation migl t 
be managed far better were it made over fo the 
Assistant Commissioner ot Kula, wlio i» not over 
worked Economy and efficiency might both be 


attained by tl is I would rasVe elti(~iboa tn 
Knlu and La1 out entirely ludependcut of the 
Lducaimn Department 

I may here bo allowni to mention tlmt (he 
OavemmeRt gain a very large y refit fromtlei- 
foresCs m knlu, and, as (ley have tahen up a 
great deal of land f r Ibe loreit Department, a 
precentago of Ibe net jrofiti ought to given 
towanls tleedacation of the diitnct, or, which 
wool! perhaps 1o Leller, the Forest Dtpartment 
might coRi|<o inJ by pay mg a fixed sun annaally. 

Qatt IS— 11 w far do you consider the text 
books in nsc s ntal 1e ? 

J»i IS— Some of the text Ixioks are oljxetion- 
able, otbvn, tlough cot oljiitioasllc, arc not 
very well smtol 

In section 135 of tic Director's Report it m 
stated tbat a I'ersnn senes has I cen intrusted to a 
committee of If) Native scholars. Ihesc bocks 
*1 cn pabhtl ed miul be u*e<l la aided scho' l<, 
bit till axled *cho< I mansgi r* have not a single 
representative on the commitlee Is this either 
fairorwiSL? , 

Qses 10 — Vre the present arrsngements of the 
1 duration Deportmci t for the sapjly of text 
book* such as to inlerfirt with private cnlcrpnsc? 

Aat If)— No doubt in tl e earlv days of nluea 
tionintto Pai |jb the tioveroment Book IXi>dt 
was a very nrensary and useful agei ey Now, 
however the time serm* to have eomo wbea it 
mi.bt with advaatago lo abcliihed It u sow, it 
appears, a paying I nine**, and a practical inoao- 
poly of this kind must mterfetc with t nvate ea- 
terpnre 

1 think also the msDigera of tchooli ifaeald 
not be tied down to the use of certain biMks 
ebosen by the Director of rullio Instruction The 
preseat srrangtmenCly wbieh masters of Govern 
ment scl ools are encouraged to sell Looks to their 
pupils IS, I tl ink, a doubtiul adraatage, though la 
some plan.* it miy be a good arrangement 

^»e# SO —Doe* definite instn c ion la dntjand 
the pnaciple* of moral condact occupy any place 
ID the course of Government schools? 

Ant SO — More attention si ouM be paid to this 
subject The present Government Reader* are 
very delt-ctive 

If Uo hoarding houses in coaneclion with 
CovcTBment h gh schools were csfei U large 
towns lie morals of tbo students xni Lt be im 
proved 

Que* 51— Areanystepstakenforpromotingthe 
physical well Lcirg of students? 

51—^11 sumo places the Government might 
wvvtwmt fi fiicnUy or expense set apart oet 
tain open spaces as play grounds At hen this can 
be done, it i« I think, ndvisalh The yearly 
sports at Amntsar should be thrown open to the 
pnpils of all schools, whether GoveninJent or 
aided 


f - — "nal progress has been made in 
femaL education. 

Ant S3 — \ ery 1 ttla prcwces indeed, has I ecu 
rme in the districts with which I am acquainted 
With regard to the higl cr education for girl*, 1 
hold that tt e scheme of sfadies and the examma 
Uons eboald be different to that for hoys In tl e 
Entranw Exammation, for instajcc. instead of 
having Enciid or Algebra. I would sne^est, at lea t 
teopWai suLyects, books hke ■TdT°thc Doctor 
Comes ' or some on such subjects as Cleanhaes 
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Health, and Nursing Instead of Persian or Ara 
bic, Hindi and Gurcoukhi should be allomd as 
optional For lower education aUo the scheme of 
studies requires alteration and improvement 

Government might, perhaps, introduce some other 
industnes for women through their schools The 
spinning machines are IiLely before long to cat 
out the present spinning wheels to a great extent, 
aud a very large number of women will thus lose 
their employment Possibly an improved wheel 
might be introduced The Government schools 
should no longer pay the pupils to attend in places 
like Amntsar. The paita system shoold not be 
used longer than absolutely necessary More stress 
should be laid on the schools being open to inspec- 
tion by the Government Inspectors, or, better still, 
a good Inspectress might be appointed Pttxes 
should be offered for needlework, &c Object les* 
son^, singing lessons, movement lessons, should be 
introduced , and the actual lesson hours ihonld not 
be too long 

If one or two lecturers were to go abont the 
country, under Government patronage, giving 
keetuies on the advantage of female edncntion, it 
might do good Municipal and district commit 
t§es are not likely to give fair grants to aided 
fe nale schools unless bound to do it 

Qses 23 — hat is the best method for provid- 
ing teacbew fot gitla? 

dna 23 — For the present, some of the most 
respectable of the Government pensioned teachers 
from boys' schools might, perhaps, be employed in 
«offle parts with advantage Inducements shoold 
be offered to the teachers of boys’ schools to teach 
or have their wives trained as girl school teachers 
Aided Normal schools should be encooraged in 
everyway, the infant school system should be 
taught IQ them 

Q ifs 24 —Can yoa suggest any other improve- 
ments in the pre<eQt system of education? 

A}t$ SJ— It nould probably be aery beneficial 
if both public bodies and private individuals had 
some aoue in the managemeut of the education of 
the province 1 or this purpose 1 would suggest 
the formation of a “Board of Edocarwa," to be 
for school education very much what the Senate is 
intended to be for college education This board 
should have tie sei’ecCion of euijwis cr test b«o4s ■ 
for examinations where any nre required, the 
appointment of examiners, &c Pcis«ibly these 
duties might be performed by o commilleo of ihe 
Senate, half selected by the Iiientenant Governor 
and half by the Senate itself, but to my mind • 
separate board would be preferable More care 
should be eierci'cd by the ladu Office not to s-nd 
out Educational officers devoid of all religion 

Qua 25 — Is any part of the expenditure on 
higher education nnnece««ary? 

An) 25 — There is a certain amount of expcndi 
turn which does not appear in the Director's report 
It IS kuowu, I believe, under tl e name of 'raviogs,' 
and IS composed of tlie difTerence between the e<-ti 
mate and tlie actual expenditure The way Ibis 
amount is spent should be elated in the yearly 

Qk)) Have Govcmnient; institutionsbeen 

»ot up unoece sardy ui any places vtliere private 
Bcbools alreadi exist’ 

Ant 2C — kes, there are some cases for in- 
Btauee, L idh ana where there is a mission set ool, 
and a Iln J i school, which institutions are quite 


capable of supplying the educational needs of tbi 
people 

Qius. 27 —Have you any sn^estions to male 
on the subject of school fees ? 

Ant 27 — In places where education has existed 
for some time, and where it is valued, the scale of 
fees should 1 e higher than in districts where it i« 
le«s appreciated Where there are other schools m 
the someplace, I think the Government school fee? 
might be reasonably higher than elsewhere In 
primary schools the sons of agriculturists are ad 
mitted free and are eligible for certain scholar 
ships An exact definition of what constitutes an 
agrieultarist is necessary, as there have been many 
cases of neh money lenders who have land obtain 
log scholarships for their sons as the sous of sgri 
cultnriots 

Qjif* 2S —To what schools do yon think the sys 
tem of assigning grants according to the results ot 
examination should be applied? 

Aat 28 — I think probably some such system 
mil be necessary for most aided schools receiving 
grants from Mnnicipal or distnet comn ittees 
Ibe aided school wlien examiued should not be 
judged by one standard fixed for the whole prov 
loce, but regard should be had to the state of 
I education in tlie immediate neighbourhood 

Qnet 20 —How far is it necessary to employ 
Europeans as professors in the colleges? 

Ant 20 —Natives as a rule have not sufficient 
independeuce and strength of ebiracter to make 
good hea^ of colleges, and are not likely to mam 
taia sufficient discipline I should advocate the 
foundation of exhibitions to England, to be held 
on condition that the bolder give his services to 
the EdncaiioD Department if required A young 
man who has hod the advantage of a CambnJgu 
Universitj education ou„l t to make a far uor 
efficient professor or principal thin one who I a« 
only had local traiuiog and experience Probibli 
some of the Kajas or leading gentry of the Paujab 
would be willing to found exhibitions if the 
matter were brought before them 

Q«ee AretLe circumstaDces ofanyclassor 
the population such as to require exceptional treat . 
ment in the matter of English education ? 

Ant 30 ~A boarding school and college has 
been started at Batala for the soos of Native 
Ciinstian geotlemen. of Northern India The 
institatioo being for the whole province, it and 
similar institutions should receive a grant in aid 
from provincial sources I may here remark that 
it IS important that boys should be removed ns far 
as posiible from evil n fiueuces and m cases where 
goM boarding schools can be established, the 
Government should give liberal grants in aid 
Quit 31 ■— \re the conditions on which grants. 

10 aid are given in the Panjab more onerous and 
complicated than necess-iry ? 

Ant 31—\n» Forinstance m the statistical 
retum foe primary schools we have to certify 
t^t * all pupils shown as attending the upper 
div Sion of the primary school have jsssed the 
lower pnmary schuol examination, with *he 
exception of pupils admitted under the special 
sanction of tie Inspector of Schools ’ This i* 

1 believe, an nnnece-^ary and unfair Testriction 
In Madras I believe the exannnati n may U. 
conducted bj the lead masters or managers of 
ihescliooU It IS not an easy matter to know 
what the rules and regulations and cond tiocs of 
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By Hizt GnxTLAM Hass\n 

Q 1 — Od w>iat grounds do jou state tlat tLe 
number of piiranry ecbools has decreased? 

J. I.— Pcom a compaiisoa of reports and 
from my own pereooal experience m tbe Batala 
tnhsil, where I have myself re opened tno schools 
given up by Government and know of others 
which had been closed 

Q 2— Would it be safe, in your opinion, to 
entrust the admiuisteriog of medtooe in the hands 
of persons so slightly acquainted with the medical 
science ? 

A 2—1 thmL it would he quite safe tf they 
were well taught in elementary knowledge, and 
had entrusted to them none but simple medicines 

<2 3 — ^Pojou consider that a primary school 
mnatei would he adequately remunerated if he 
pos^es6edthe qualifications saggested by you? 

A 3—1 think he would if he leceived a good 
commiBsiooj say SO per cent , on the value of the 
drugs 

Q Bo you consider he will have leisure to 
act efficiently the part of a village hakim and 
postmaster in addition to h» legitimate duties ? 

A d— les, in a village, as the post office 
work would be very slight 

Q 5— With reference to your answer 8, 
do you think that Luglisli education would suffer 
by the amalgamation of the Ooveinment with tbe 
Oriental College at Lahore , and if so, what mea* 
Bures would you suggest to avoid it ? 

A B—\iy idea is that if the two colleges 
were omalgamated, they would form the Onental 
and English sides respectively Care should be 
taken to preserro the Euglish sides m full elB* 
ciency. 

Q (i~Bo you considei that higher education 
cannot be satufactorily imparted through tbe 
medium of the 0 lental langnsge If not, why 7 

A 6 —I decidedly tl ink it is not possible at 
present for want of books and other causes, sod 1 do 
not see how thehigbei edncation is er«r to be earned 
on except through Eughsh in an efficient way 

Q, 7— "With reference to -vour answer 14, is 
it not the rule that grant m aid prizes to aided 
schools are given when applied for, provided that j 
the schools are favouTably reported on by the ' 
lospeclor? 

A. 7 — I was not aware of tbe rule 

Q 8 — Did you ever apply for such a grant lu 
the shape of prizes, and was it refused by tbe de> 
paitment ? 


A 6 — I made on one occasion an application, but 
was told that prizes were cot given in aided schools 

By Mr 0 Pearson 

Q f— \oueay that if district schools require 
inspection three or four times a year, aided schools 
should be iiispcbted more than once Bo yon take 
into consideration the fact thatdistrict schools are 
managed as well as inspected by the Inspectors ? 

A i —1 have said in another answer that I 
should wish the management of schools to be 
taken out of the hands of the Inspectors I wish 
for equality 

Q 2 — When yon say that aided schools have 
not been faiily dealt witfi in the matterof scholar- 
ships, I nzes, and silanes, sm I to understand that 
you oljcct to the pnnciple of Governmint giviog a 
liberal grant lo aid which may be expended at the 
discretion of the managers upon any of these 
objects? 

A 2 — consider that the grant in aid should 
be entirely independent of any Other funds, an I 
that Bcboliiships and prizes should be impartially 
distnbuted among schools of all classes 
I Q 3 —Have voo considered the question of 
supplying books to village schools by means of a 
eotportenr ^ 

A 3— Yes, I have often thought that some- 
thing of the Iciud wos needed 

Q 4 —Bo yon suppose that the savingt ntider 
tbe educational budget are expended by the Direc- 
tor in tbe department ? 

A 4—1 have kaown instances in which the 
expenses of ciicLet matches were defrayed from 
savings 

Q 8— Were sot these sanegs as aceumula. 
tion from lapsed scholarships, fines, &e ? 

A B —1 am sot aware whether they were or not? 

Q 3— Have you any idea wbat isay be the 
actual worth of the stock of the Government Book 
Depdt, valued at about H1,4I,000 
. A Q — No, but 1 suppose that it le consider- 
ably less 

Q 7 — You are aware that Government givers 
grant* u> aid of expenditure for tuition only 
Have you considered the economical difficullas 
which might arise from anysjratem of contribiitiog 
to boarding expenses ? 

A 7—1 do not think that the actnal expenses 
of boarding sbonld be contributed to by Govern- 
roeat, but the number of pupils in a boarding 
school IS smaller than the number man ordinaryday 
school, while the teaching stafi'haa tobeosUrge 


Evidence of Pandit Biiaowan J3as, Lahore 


Quit 1 — Please state wbat opportunities you 
have had of forming an opmioa on the subject of 
education m India, and tu wbat province your 
experience has been gamed 

Ahi 1 — Tlie opportuDities which I have had 
of forming an opinion on the subject of education 
in India might m thus summed up — 

There was a Pandit called Shnbha Karnaof 
Benares who lived atoLahore for 40 years, and 
used to teach hundreds of students I read with 
him and had thus an opportunity of seeing hu 
mode of teaching 

lly grandfather and father were ieocheiv, 

Pnojil). 


and I nsed to eee their way of edncation and 
tcochmg Ihavebeena teacher myself for sixteen 

E iars in tbe Governinent College, Lahore, and an 
xammer of tbe etndents of the Famdb Univer- 
sity College. I hare also inspected indigenous 
Sanskrit schools 

Qeee 2 — Do you think that in your province 
tbe system of primary education has been placed 
ou a sound basis, and u capable of development up 
fo tbe requirements of the commnnity? Can you 
vnffffwt ouy unprovemeots m the svatem of ad- 
nunutration, or in the coarse of instruction ? 

2—1 think the system of pnmary educa* 
41 
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acquired easily willnn two or three years All 
Hindus know tint Hindi la their mother tongue, 
and they lo^e it inteinely much time will be 
wasted if education be gi'cn through Urdu Let 
Urdu bo taught to those wlio arc anxious forclerk- 
ship, Lc Urdu and IVcsian are compulsory sub- 
jects of study in middle schools. It is not right 
that it should be so, for these subjects are 
of no use to our childreu Instead of Persian, 
Sanskrit ought to be made compulsory in these 
schools 

Qaei 11 — ^Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught ID the schools of yonr province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools ou that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jni II — Urda is not the mother tongue of 
the people of the Punjab, though it is taught 
in our schools G see ranous dialects nod alpha 
bets in this province PrllUmaDs generally use 
the Deva ^•agart character in their business, 
Kshatris and others use Luudd cbaractcn, a 
modification of Oeva Mlgari, and it is used much 
m book keeping, Autln, letters doemneuts, &c 
The Sikhs prebr Gnrmnkhi characters, and trana* 
act their business in that, the Fahans (inhabitants 
of the mountainous parts of Cashmere] use Dogra 
characters, another corruption of Deva Nigan, 
white now n-daya there has arisen a class of men 
who carry on their correspondence through Persian 
or £ngliih characters, whieb were intrwuced by 
foreigners into India AlasI how deplorable itu 
that there should bo so many dialects, &c , m such 
a small proviuco If a boy educated m a village ' 
rehnol m Urdu goes to a town, he often finds hit ' 
knowledge of Persian alphabets of little use to 
him, for he cannot read letters of trade, Ac , writ- 
ten perhaps m Hindi, Ouroukhi, Luud^, or Dogm 
oharecters People arc very anxious for Hindi and 
Sanskrit education, and are ready to take any pains 
to see such institutions established Thus, lUi 
Mul Sing has established a Sinsknt school in 
Gujr^nw^la, in which there are about forty boys 
reading, and Pandit BidyadI ar is its tcaeber 
Both teacher and pupils get salaries and scholar- 
ships from the aforementione 1 geotlemaii A 
Hindi-S'insknt school has also been es'ablisbed at 
Lahore, which is supported by the Iilieral donations 
of Kai Hfefa f<am, who gives fiSff montbfy, 
Lala Nih^l Cliand, who pays B19, and mer- 
chants, traders, shop keepers, Ac , pSy at the rate of 
1 anna per hundred of their income We can 
assure the Goverument that if Sanskrit he made 
compulsory in onr schools, there would be a great 
development in tbeso schools The Maharfija of 
Cashmere has also established Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools in every town of his dominions There 
IS another advantage in the introdaction of Hindi 
into onr schools Tlie Hindus do not like to give 
Urdu education to their girls and women, but 
prefer to teach them Hindi If women are tangbt 
Hindi, it 13 far more necessary that men shoold 
also be taoght the same language, for then men 
will be enabled to help their sisters, wives, and 
daughters in their education, and when motfaeis 
are educated they will be a help in the edncation 
of theirchildrea Only Goverament cSetah and 
Muhammadans like Urdu, but the people at large 
do not like Urdu As a proof of this may be 
mentioned Brahmans, Aroras, and agnculturufs, 
who as a class do not care at ill for Urdn, and { 
there is no donbt that they form tlie majoiity of 
the people I 


Quft IS — Is the system of payment by results 
snitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ant 13 —The Government should give some 
stipends to those students who receive education 
in the indigenous schools on the Government prm- 
ciple This will largely increase mass education 
Quet 13 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regvrding the taking of fees in piimaiT schools ? 

Ast 13 —The present system of taking fees in 
primary sehoolsdoes not fall heavily on the people 
No doubt it will be a lery good thing if poor 
students be tauglit free ' 

Qaet W— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, os to how the number of 
primary schools cau be increased , and, secondly, 
how Uiey can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ant 14— Zn my opinion, to increase primary 
schools Government should help aud take under 
Its management the existing indigenous schools 
The primary schools cm he rendered more effi 
eicnt if Hindi be taught instead of Urdu, by 
which time will be saved aud much profit derived, 
as Hindi will enable the students to study their 
religious books Books treatiogof mechanical and 
Agncalturai science anl mathematics should be 
introduced, and fit teachers also should be appoint- 
ed to teach such subjects m the pnmary schools 
Qaei 16 —Do yon know ot any eases in which 
Ooveroment lustitutiossof the Iiigber order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to educatioD or to any 
interests wWI> it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

Aat 10— Z am certoiD tlist the time is not 
coroe as yet foi our countrymen to establish 
colleges. It Government closes its own or spends 
less Done) for high education We see that, up 
to this time, the Delhi College has not been estab- 
lished, and also it is seen that students do not 
enter the colleges without getting some scholar- 
ship It IS imposMble to establish colleges with 
out the endeavonrs of the people, and if colleges 
nere established, it is impossibis to get students 
uole'^ they receive scholarahips m such colleges 
Bducatiou 10 such colleges will be of the worst 
type 

Qaei 17— Zn the province with which yon 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forwa^ and aid, even more extensively 
thin heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant in aid svstem 7 

Ant 17 -In the Panjab 1 am certain there is no 
such geutlcman who is able or willing to establish 
schools upon the grant lu-aid system without the 
help of Government There is no wonder if 
Jttijas and other ricli men contnbute sometbmg for 
Hindi and Sanskrit education, as they do to the 
Faojab University College 

18 — If the Government, or any local 
anthonty having control ot public money, were to 
announce its determioation to withdraw after a 
given teim of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
wonh] be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
snch lostitutiou on a piivate footing? 

Ant 18— Zt persons possessing a fair knon 
ledge of Hindi and Sanskrit get better posts than 
at present, they will be able to manage the schools 
Now a days, where there is education there is want 



oE mpnev, and wtcre there is monev th»re is trant 
of education , bnt if monej" and education so han^ 
in band, oor countrymen may he expected to man* 
age the schoo’« It is, therefore, of extreme im 
{lortance to educate the merchants hany^., and 
mahsjacs m Hindi and Sanskrit, irhich inll enable 
them to maintam schools. 

Qaet SO — How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neatrality, • e , one in which a school or a college 
has no adrantairc or disadranta^e as regards 
Goyemment aid and mspeehon from any religions 
principles that are tanght or not taught la itr 
J»t SO — ^The edurational system now in force 
in schools and colleges is of such a nature as to 
aSord no adyantaje or disadrantage to those in 
which religious instmcbon n. or is not giren , l<ol, 
for sereml reasons, there are some defects in tl e 
present system of education In my opinion Bmdi 

should he snhsWnt/ed foe Urdu, and some select 
Sanskrit hooks for Persian, because I connder that 
the moral tone of Htodn literature is higher (hao 
of that which is derived from Persia. Mostofthe 
Urdu and Per-un bfoks which come within the 
popular knowledge of Indians are amorous or lust- 
fid, and demoralising to youth 

Qati Pi —IVhat classes pirunpallraratl Ihem- 
Belye« of Goremment or aided schools aud colleges 
fortlie education of their children? How fans 
the eompUmt well founded that the wealthy cta<se> 
do not pay edough for such education ? What u 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
yoOT proTinee , and do you con«ider it adequate? 

Jnt Pi— Of thetwoclascescfboys in schools^ 
(a) theaoneof nch men, peasants, aadarti«ans, (j) 
the Bans of Oovemment Uantliis who intend to 
take employment m Oovemment oS c es the latter, 
I think, denre much benefit from schools Sons 
of neh ueu do oot cate for education, sons of 
peasants and of srtisaos do not get the kind of 
eduation they most desire Bicb people do not 
give much pecuniary support to the cause of edu- 
cation, while poortT people cannot do much lu that 
direction 

In the Lahore GoTemment Collie, lu which 
at pre<eot 1 am employed as an Assi<taat Profe» 
eor of Sanskrit, a monthly tuition fee of fi2 is 
taken from aU stodeots without reference to the 
means of their parents orguardians My opinion 
li that sous of nch men ought to pay more than 
£2 a month, sons of men of moderate means 
ought to pay £2, and sons of poor meu ought 
to pay lesa than that 

Quet S3 — Can yon adduce any instance of » 
proprietary school or college supported entirely Vf 
fees? 

PP— There are three schools in Lahore 
entirely snpported by monthly tuition fees exset^ 
from pupilk One of them is managed by I^ndit 
Ishni’ershad, the other by Master Guga Dm, 


the other by Lala Bebar Lai, of Sat SabhS, 
loibore 

Qm S3 —Is it, in year opmwn, possible for a 
non-Govemmeut institntion of tbe higher order 
to become loSueutial and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Goyemment inctitn- 
tion? Ifso, under what oonditionsdo you consi- 
der that it might become so ? 

Jut. S3 — if Goyernment weretohelp the inde- 
pendent schools in the Fanjab they will make, I 
trust, such great progre«3 wilbm s short lime that 
they niU come shorily to nva] the Govemmeat 
schooU 

Quet Sj — Is the can^e of higher edocation in 
yourproviDce injured hy any nnlealthr compe 
titioQ, and if so, what remedy, if anr, would yon 
apply* 

Jnt 34 — ^tprc«eiit theEntraneeEiamination 
held in the Panjab is of two different kinds — one 
. that of the Uniyersity College, lahore, the other 
, that of the Calcntta University These require 
different kinds of preparation from boys Ttife>e 
who de*ire to get scholapsbtp, d.c , go np for Fan 
jab Latrunce , tho«e who want degrees prefer the 
Calcutta Entrance to the Panjab The instruc- 
tion given in schools comprises the conrees of 
both, and therefore the students prepre for both 
examinations This eanse4 unnecc^rr labour to 
teachers, as well as to the taught If tbe Uuirer- 
«ty College of Lahore were to be ni»ed to the 
status of a foil UniTriTity, equal jo rank to tbe 
Universities of Calcntta MadriL, and Bombay, 

^ students wID prepare for only one exammatiio, 

I and tbe instruction given inl] be consequently 
! more thoroogb and decided than at present 

Q«m P5 —Do educated Xattves la your proT» 
inee readily find remuneratiye employment? 

Jnt Pv — Tbo«e retsons wbo, through the re- 
commendation of rich men, get the fsrour of Gov* 
eminent officers, get rmploymeot and liTo prosper- 
onsly, whDe those who have •merely their own 
educabon, ment, and ability to recommeud them 
do not succeed 

Qntt FdT— Is the in-truchon imparted m 
^ndaiy schools calculated to store the minds of 
tbo«« who do not pursue theit studies further with 
nscfal and praeheal reformatton ? 

J»t Boys recemngeecondaty instruction 
10 iwbools are npt famished with any information 
uselul ID daJy life 

Qnn S9 — ^What systemprevaneinyourpror- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and hare you 
«ny remarks to make on the subject? Is the scho- 
Urebip system impartially administered as between 
OoTerament and aided schools* 

J»t SO — Scholarshipaonshltobcmainlybased 

on the order of ment of students. At the same 
lune^ a Lltle pecuniary help may also be giren to 
pwr students so as to enable them to contiauo 
tbeir stndies. 


Crot»-€xamtnaUon of Pakdh Bitcgwak Das 


Bn THE Bet TV’. B Blackett. 

Q i — TVith reference to your answers 4 and 
10, what IS the rebijicins teacbiog yon allude to, 
and what are tbe religioni books yon would re- 
coansend? 

^ L— I mean the scriptures of the d ffemt 
religions and also books of religions teichmg, in 


•wirdance with the dogmas cf the different 
religions, not of one religion only 
* 1 , 5 . would be the benefit of making 

the teaehiogpf San«knt compnUoiy ? 

J 2 —Sanskrit u the parent of aU the 
languages, and therefore it shod! be 
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By Haji QnuLAJi Hassan 

Q •?— What do yon mean by Hind, ? 

4 i -Hind, ,8 Hind, It lias ita roots ,n 
Sanskrit, and is tlie language spoken by tbe com- 
mon people ■' 

, *2 5 — Doyoatbmk MalnmmadanaaUoshonld 

be tangbt in Deea NSgan ? 

** I^nfc-'mmadaiis 

may be tauglit in tbe Deva Nagan cbaricter if 
they hare not such a desire, tlien they should not 
be so taught, but m Urdu 

Q 3— If Muliaramadana wish to lean, Urdu 
through the medium of the Persian character, 
should they be so taught? * 

J 3— Yes 

Q. ■^«9 a desire ever shown for Hindi 
JJhasa before tbe appointment of the Commi-sion 
and nerc any special meetings held on the subject? 

J such a dcsirehaslongleen shown, 

but until the appointment of this Commission 
people Lnl no assunnee lhat tbeir views would bo 
heard Tl^re have been meptings of pan t,r 4 lon» 
helore the Commission was appointed Tliegene- 


By He Peatison. 

eqnal Uoroing, life peonU and of 

ievsher, first, the BraEmrl® would prefer for a 

then the Mulummadan ' ^ and 
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occasions when Hindus gire away money, clothes, 
S:o., as religious offenogs, these students hare 
their share al«o The fee in the schools of the 
PiiR /aAe, where arithmetic is taught, is a pice a 
weeV, besides which the students have to provide 
the teacher with his daily meals hy turn Wlicn 
there is a marriage lo a student’s lioQ=e he has to 
pay a rupee to the teacher nie) have at o to 
pay a rupee when tliej are advanced enough to 
commence writing names, and a rupee when they 
commence Rule of Three in arithmetic 
There is no rule for selecting teachers for the 
schools for hlul anunadan chillren, any mao 
possessed of competent Inowledgo can set himself 
up as a teacher The Hindu I'athshalas are lept 
up 1 y Brahmans alone, such as arc well versed in 
tl e subjects they are required to teach The 
Pandahs are generally from the class of Muham 
madaua known as Hawals, or from Brahmans As 
far as I am aware, there is no sy stem, observed ns 
regards the course of studies, or the selection of 
teacher®, in theae schools If the teact ets arc 
allowed a grant in aid on the condition that they 
should teach in accordance with the Government 
rules and show good results at the examinatioi s, and 
if they are allowed to retain the fees they t«ah«e, 
these schools can he placed on a satisfactory footing 
with very 111 tie expense The teachers would he glad 
to accept aid from Government and hind them elvijj 
to comply with the rules issued by Government 
Q*e» 6 — H hat opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
matnietioa? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at exami ations 
qualifying for the pubho service with boys eda 
cated at school ’ 

Jh* B —Up to this time people have not had 
their children tanght at home with the object of 
prepanag them for the pohUc examinations, and 
whateier there is in the *hape of home instruction 
IS of aery 1 ttle worth Some are in the habit of 
giving a little eUmentary education to their 
children with a view to sending them to school 
afterwards Home lustrochon in certain cases 
does enable children to acquire satufactorv IitcMry 
attainments, but they can never compete with 
school boys in arts and sciences 

Qiiet 6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for tbesupjly 
of elementary iDstmetion in rural distncts? Cau 
vou. enumerate the pnvate agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction 7 

Ant G — ihe time has not yet arrived when 
pnvnte effort can be depended upon for Ibe spread 
of education 

Qiiei 7 — TTow far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education lu rural districts 
be adiantageonsly administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards 7 What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by each 
bodies? 

A»i 7 —Under the present constitution of 
district committees or local boards, it cannot be 
expected that tbev should make aati®fabtory 
arraugements for pnmary education 

Qitrt 10 —What subjects of lustmction, if la 
trodnoej into primary schools would make them 
more acceptable to the commUDify at large and 
ctpecially to the agricultural classes 7 Sbonld any 
special means be adoj ted for making the inatnie 
tion in such suljccts efficient? 


Ast JO —Besides the textbooks now in use, 
if some simple elementary text books on agncul- 
ture,whtcb mai he of service to enlighten the 
cuUtrators as regards their daily agncuUonil 
occupations, and a few elementary test boobs on 
cniftaof artisans were introduced, and if these 
books were j noted la tie Pcreian, Hindi, and 
Gormukht characters, in order that they mip be 
atndicd in any of these languages, it is believed 
the children of the agriculturists would take to 
them readily, an 1 study them with pleasure They 
could thus qualify themselves for earning a live- 
lihood in other ways thai by seeking Govern 
ment service onlv , and if small plots of land 
were taken uji and turned into model farms, to 
enable the children of agricultnrists to acquire 
experience and knowledge regarding reGned moles 
of cnltivatiug land and raising crop®, they wonld 
be bencGted greatly 

Qmj 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in tfie schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Am Jf — Tlie recognised vernacular of the pnv 
Vince ru , Urdu is a most suitable and reGneil 
language It is Uked by tl e people of towns and 
tl e educated das-ca But Uidu » not (be dialect 
of tbe Tilbgers 1 am, therefore of opinion that 
if aloog with books ID IJidu books m Panjabi 
pmied in f«agan and Gormukhi chancten were 
introduced in the village schools they would 
prove more beoeGcial for village people 

Qsm 13^1% the system of payment byresnlts 
suitable 10 yonr opinion, for the pTomotion of 
education amoBg«t a jioor oad ignorant jieople ? 

Ant 15 —The sy»tcm of payment by results is 
iDo<t expedient for the preiention oi deceptive 
arrangements ' 


<2»ei f9 — Have you anysQggcstions to make 
regarding tbe taking of fees in primary scbools 7 
Ant 13 —Besides the fignciiltonsts who pay 
tbe cdocational cess, ether classes should be re- 

3 Hired to pay feea also, but on a reduced scale, so 
)3t (bey may pay them with eaac 
<2 bm 14 — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, Grst, as to how the nom^r of 
prmaiy tchooh caa be increased, and, secontlfy, 
bow they con be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Am 14 — The reply to question 10 disposes of 
this question also 

Qmt ^ — ^Hbat clssses pnncipally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and col 
leges for tie education of tbcir children? flow fat 
u tbe complaint well founded that the wealthy 
ctesesdo not pav enough for such education? 
W bat IS the rate of fees parable for higher educa- 
tion in your province and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Am 2f— Education is sought for by all 
masses of people and not by any special class. 
Tbe compLiint that tl e wealthy classes do not pay 
enon^ for higher education is, to a certain extent, 
TCll founded But it should be remembered that 
by sending their children to school they do not 
special advantage for which they 
sbonW pay nsore In fart, they have to remain 
anxious about the moral traming of their children 
as they lure (o associate with t<jw..class children, 
and there is no one to watch their bchavionr and 
^duct and they may thus get spoilt But as 
there are no institutions of a higher order where 
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th’y can spend more money on tbe edacation of 
tbcjr children, and Lave them tanght to tbeir own 
satisfaction, they are obliged to send them to the 
ordinary schools Tlie sjstem of tahing fees in 
accordance with the income of the parents is not 
at alt an equitable one In ray opinion the same 
rate of fees should pres ail m the prunaryand 
secondary schools for alt hoys, as the instruction 
imparted is the same foi all 

If a school of a higher order is established for 
three or four division®, in which, besides the 
ordinary tranches of education, children may learn 
accompli<hments, vts, music, diawing, Lc, and 
tl cir manners and habits may be better looted 
after, snd if fees are taken at a rate snfTicient to 
defiay the expenditure of such a school, the 
measure may prove expedient Under ench cir- 
cutcstances the wealthy clashes will not object to pay 
more, as the education would he of a higher oider 
Qiiet 37 — IVhat effect do you think the wi'h 
drawal of Government to a large extent fiom tl e 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a epmt of reliance upon local esertions and com- 
bination for local purposes ? 

Jiti 37 — The immednle withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment, BO far from improving the state of educa- 
tion, will degrade it, and m a short time the cause 
of education will he injured senouslj 

Q«e« S9— Does definite instruction in duty 
and tbe principles of moral conduct ocenpy auy 
place ID the course of Goverament colleges and 
scboolb? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

^ni 39 —Such instruction docs not, os far as 
I nm aware, occupy a place in tlie course of Oov- 
emment colleges and schools, but it ts expedient 
and necessaiy that in future (be matter should bo 
attended to 

Qn«s 4i —Is there indigcnoiia instnictioD for 
girls in the province with wlncli j on arc acquaint- 
ed, and, if 00, what IS its character? 

Ant 4J —Thera arc no indigenous schools for 
girls , certain women, and among AluhamtnaJans, 
certain aged Mallalis tkach them religions books, 
and teach them the daily religious exercises 
Ques d?— IVhat progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls , 
and what is the character of the iBsiTuction im- 
jarfed in them? I\hat improvements can you 
suggest? 

Ari 43— There has been progress in (lie in 
stitntion of schools for girls, but not to (he extent 
one may wish 1 he reason is tl at people arc de 
barred, bj the custom of keeping their women in _ 
pariah, from sending tl eir girls to tlK* sthools 
Besides, the girls discontinue attending school as 
soon ns th^y get married The instruction in 


these schools generally is primary In certain 
schools needlework is tanght also In my opinion 
the Lest means for spreading female education is 
to establish Normal schonU for the training of 
widows from middle class families m the ordinary 
blanches of education and in fancy work, so that 
th^ might go out ns teachers and teach in the 
zenanas 

Qktt 40 — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Liiro 

pean ladies , and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause? 

4i> 46 — Hitherto very little has been done 
by European ladies for female education If they 
took a larger lotercst, the cause would no doubt 
advance greatly, and no one will haie any objee- 
tioo to their taking part in it 

Qrm S3 — Should the rate of fees m any class 
of schools or colleges aary according to the means 
of flio parents or guardians of (he pupil ? 

Jr$ 53 — The rntc of fees should not larj, 
seeing the jnsfruction imparted is the same for 
nil If airangeroe its nro made for a higher order 
of education for children of tbe wealthier classes. 

It would not he amiss to realise higher fees 1 
have adierled to this point lu detail m my reply 
to question 1 2 

Quft CO — In your opimoo should fee** la col- 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Am 52?— In my opimoii fees sbonlj be paid 
by tbe month 

Qbv* 6C —How far do you consider it neees 
sarr for European profesmrs to bo employed lu 
colleges educating up to tbe B A standard ? 

Am €3 — In my opinion it » necessary that, 
as faros is practicable, European Professors should 
be employed m colleges educating up to tbe D A, 
Standard 

— Ilow far would Oovemment l» 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of llio popuh. 
(100 objects to attend the only altcrnatiTo mstitu 
(ion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am C8 — Although the poli^ of the Govern- 
•nent that wheriier there is n Uounshmg pmatc 
school (be Government should close its own school, 

IS u sound one, this policy should only ho acted 
upon when the question of religion u not coa- 
ceroed Under the circumitancet alluded to in 
(be question, the withdrawal of Government will 
not be proper find will be in contravention of the 
policy of Government of observing neutrality 
Such withlrawal would proiluce the imprcssi<m 
that Government wishes to compel pcopl- to send 
their cbil Iren to schools which are set up with the 
avowed object of teacliiog religion 


rcidcHce 0/ TBE Hev K C. CtU-TirrarE, PhujuS. 


Q„(, 2 — Please state what opportonities yon 
1 ad of forming an opinion on the sul jeet of calura- 
tion in India, anl m wl at province your espen 
ence has been gamed 

1—f lave lieen connected with Ligler 
education forstven vearv fiu years os head master 
of Jahmlhar Mi'‘ion SchooU and two ycarsasn 
profe«sof in the Mission College, Lahon , and 


fnan-iitsrrui luniiun k.uou.»bu<i b« a m. 

Lpr of Uevnb-eommittceoa Monicipal cducai 
m llu-hilrpur 

^•rf S — Do you think that m your provi 
thesistemol primary education has 
on a senrul ba«w, snd u capal !e of dcveloptncat 
to ll e requirements of tbe commcaily? ‘'caa 
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suggest any improvement in tbe system of admis* 
is^tion or in tbe cootse of in'trnctioa ? 

Ant 2 — I think pmoary education in the 
Panjah is on a sound basis Tins may be vieired 
in three dilferait points — 

(a) As r^:ards the course of instroetion a‘«d >n 
it The object of the Stale in a system of pn« 
mary education is to give its subjects tbe oppor 
tunity of acquiring the rudiin'‘nt8 of n«efQl and 
practical knowledge, and the chance of becoming 
good «cholar«, if there is capacitj and talent I 
believe this object \s fully attained by the conre 
of instruction app inted in pnmary sel ools A 
boy who has gone through it earelully is able to 
read and wnte correctly, has a good knowledge 
ofanthmetic, and knows a little geography and 
the rudimenU of mensaration These «nV)jecta 
fully supply all the practical wants of an agncnl 
tunst, and besides put him in a poahon to carry 
on his study further if he chooses to do so The 
only improvement 1 would suggest is the intro* 
duction oile<«on8 on sound morality in thekJrdu . 
and Fercian Ileadcrs, and the addibon of a pnmer . 
on practical agriculture to tbe course I 

(i) As regards the language ra which the edn- I 
cation IS imparted It is not Urdu, but Panjabi. | 
which is the mother tongne of tlie people The 
latter is, however, so varied in lU usa^ and so 
dc titnte of literature that it cannot po«»ibly be 
made the medium of a sj Hem of popular lostrac 
tion for the whole province The other two bn* 
MBses ipoVen in the Paajab are niodi and Urdu 
Of»eaethe btteris more extensively understood, 
and i> more popular and useful, being the recognised 
vernacular of courts and public oS'ce*. and near'v 
all places of bnsinesi Hindi u a«ed only by the 
Hindn merchants in their accounts aud communi 
cations with each other It has been tried as a 
medium of popobr tnHmciion and found cot to 
foIQl any of the anticipations of itsadmeates 
X^enlhe Education Department was first orga 
m«ed in the Punjab most of ti e vilbge «chools 
were started with two departments — one Persian 
and the other Hindi The latter after several 
years' trial was abolished from shi-re want of 
Hadenls to attend it So long aa Urdu conti 
nues to be the vernacubr cf courls and pablie 
offices, It mu-t be more popalar and useful, and 
should be n«ed as the m^ium of primary educa- 
tion. 

(e] As regards the adminutratios under which 
it is pbeed The primary schools are managed 
by the Depotv Commis loner He sopenDlends 
their working, appoints, transfers and dumisses 
the teachers, examines the schools himself, and 
directs and supervises the work of the District 
Inspector The Education Department only ap- 
points the couive of lostruclion, and aunnajly 
examines the classes for promotion This appears 
to me to be tbe Lest arrangcmeDt tlial conJd be 
made under the circamstances The district 
officer IS generally well aeauainted with the people 
and their wants and is be«t fitted hr his educa- 
tion and posit on to direct this work ^Then the 
pew scheme for self <»07erncn“nt comes into oper 
ntion, this work will fall on sub-committees of 
Dutnet and Municipal Committees, which will 
bI«o he a sati factory arrangement. 

Qnei 3 —In your provinec is primary instnie 
tion sought for hv the people la general, or by 

C rlicnlar clashes only ’ Dj any classes ■peciallj 
11 aloof from It and if *o why? \re any 


classes practically excluded from it, and ifso, from 
what causes ? M hat is the attitude of the infiaeo* 
tial closes lowanls the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society 

3 — Pn^ry instruction is sought for by 
all classes of people I am not aware of any, 
bewdes a fewnandenng and cnminal tribes, that 
keep themselves aloof from it The sweepers and 
eitfwiirs and other low-caste people are practically 
excladed from it on account of thmr social impu- 
rity The upper ela&es look upon indiscriminate 
extcn<non of edneation with disfavour They con- 
sider education as their sole birthright and nnvi 
lege, and any extension of it to the lower clashes 
as destroying that distmctton which they formerly 
enjoyed Tber say also that education tmSLs the 
lower cla«« for their position and “cccnpation in 
life, and makes them discontented 

Qffi 4 — ^To what extent do lodigeuons schools 
eji'=t in jonr province? Howfardre they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can yen de«cnhe 
I the enbjecU and character of tbe inHnicbon 
given m them, and tbe svs'em of discipline in 
Togne? What fees are taken from the scholar®? 
From what classes are the masters of snch 
ecbools generally selected, and what are their 
qoalilications ? Have any nmngementi> been made 
training or providiDg masters id suehschooL^ 
Under what circumHaDces do too consider that 
tndigenons sehooli raa be tnrned to good account 
as part of a sy«lem of natic&aledncaiion.Bud what 
is tbe l«st metbod to adopt for this purpose ? 
^re the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
coefonn to the rules under which such aid u 
given ? Bow far has tbe grant in aid system been 
extended to ladigenons schools, and can it be 
fartherexteoded ' 

Ant —There are enmerons indigenous schools 
in the pronnee, mere perhaps in number than 
Government primsryschools TherenrelOh jodi- 
genoos schooU in Hushiarpur Di tnct against fiO 
pnmary schools Twenty of these teach gratui- 
toa-lv,aod m the revt a fee of from 1 to 4 annas 
per month is taken with occasional meaU from 
some of ihe students These rebooU are attached 
toaut/fdt.Hiarsualit and other public mctitution®, 
and form a relic of tbe old village system TTie 
icstrnctioa imparted in them is almo°t ei tirely of 
artligious character A fewebaptersof the Koran, 
the Granth, or the parts of Dkara iMrat used 
in ordinary ntoal, are all that is taught m the«e 
seboob Some few give seenbr in'troction nsefnl 
only to Hindus of the mercantile cla®* Tlie 
teachers are recruited moslly from the pnestlv 
closse®, and are extremelr ignorant of general 
knowledge, and incapable cf iraprovoment They 
enforce no discitlnein Iheirschools saiethatcf 
reverence to them'ehes They would be glad to 
get State aid, but are not able to conform to tlie 
rales under whwh it is given I do not thii fc 
these schools can be tnrned to any good account 
Snehof th»m as could be utilised have been already 
locoTporated into the Government svstem 1 aiu 
not aware of any at^mpts to extend graot-m aid 
to them 

Qnet 5— TVTiat opinion d«e3 vonr eijjencticc 
lead vou to ho'd of extent and valoe of home in- 
•traction * How far is a tor edoented at home able 
to coinpetc on equal terms, at eiammalinns qnali 
fving for the juhhe service, with boys educated at 
schooii ? *' 
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Ant 6 —I coossdev l\ome instruction most im- 
jwrtant and necessary (1) for the moral and religi 
ous training of boys, (2) for prepaaiog them for 
school education, and (3) for helping them m 
scl ool education The great mass of the people 
have no means of impartingthisinstruction The 
educated and well to do people ha\e always home 
instruction for their boys, and for the pnrposee 
mentioned above It can seldom tale the place of 
the serious and regular work of the school I 
bale known only a few instances in which liojs 
educated at home have appeared at pnhiic eaami 
nations to compete with hoys educated atschools 
and in all of them with failures 

Qiies G — How fat can the QovernTaent depend 
on private effort, aided oi unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instiuction in ruril districts ? 

} on enumerate the private agencies which exist 
£oi 1 romoticg primary instruction 7 
Aat —Ihe only private agencies that exist 
in the province for primary education are the 
mis°ion schools Qheyarenot extensive enough 
for tl e purposes of a national education 

Q««-» 7 —How far, in your opinion, cao 
funds assigned foi piimary cd ication id rural 
districts he advantageously administered by die 
tnet committees or local boards? What aie 
the proper limits of control to he ezercued by 
such bodies? , 

Am ? —The funds assigned for primaiy edu* 
cation are nominally administered by district 
eommitteei in the ?aajsb the real distnbntioa 
being made by the Bepnty Commissioner From 
the training these committees have had, and 
the manner in which they work at preecat, I 
should think they would continue to discharge 
their duties on this point satisfactorily when the 
whole woTh 18 entrusted to them The feeling of 
power and responsibility which docs not now exist, 
will make them more interested aod careful 1 
Tfonld propose tl e following limits to the control 
to be exercised by these bodies — 

(1] Iheir budget estimates should receive the 

sanction of tl e Deputy Commie 
e oner, 

(2) All appointments and dismissals should 

receive his sanction , 

(S} No school should bo opened or cloeed 
without his sanction 

Quit S—Wl at classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, he entrusted to municipal commit 
tees for support and mamgemcTit? Assuming 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
to ^ a charge against Maiiicipa] fund*, what 
security would you suggest nga ust the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make enlB> 
cieut piovision ? 

Ant 8 —All pTitnary schools situated within the 
limits of Mnnicii alities sIioiilJ he supported by 
them The management of the schools, however, 
Bhoild be given only to the first and second class 
Municipa' committees 1 would not give it to, 
the third class comniiftecs simply because they 
rarely contain members saffciently educated to 
assume this responsibility and jierform the dnties 
connected with it with intell gence and etScieney 
There is very little fear in the eases of first and 
E>ccond doss Municipalities of failing to male suffi 
went provision for tl e schools Their income is 
generally stable If it falls short of the estimated 
amount lu any particular year, they can easily 


enrbul their expenditure on less important and 
needful* objects, la order to make up the sum 
Tcquredfor education, or they c'\n uraw from 
their reserve fund for it If the third class Muni 
cipalities fail to make sufficient provision, grants 
in aid might be given to them from tho a strict 
toads ID proportion to the number of agricul 
tunsts attending the schools 

Q<« 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providii g teachers in 
pnmaiy schools / What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ^ Can 
yon suggest measmes, other than increase of pay, 
tor improving their position ? 

Ant 9— The teachers of primary schools 
should be, as far as possible, tiained and certi 
Seated teachers of Normal schools Thoser who 
qre not of this class generally fail to hnug up 
the boys in anthmetio and general knowledge 
The taminAirt or landed proprietors very rarely 
adopt teaching os their profession The teachers 
come mostly from the middle classes of the popu- 
labon, and are regarded with considerable respect 
Some of them exert a rvholesomc influence on the 
villagers, bat mmy keep themselves aloof from 
the affairs of the village, A few of the teachers 
might be odvantageously made members of Mu- 
nicipal and district committees 
Quet /O—What subjects of instruction, if 
introdoeed into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the commanity at laigc, 
and especially to the agncullaml classes 7 Should 
any special meins be adopted for making tbe in 
etcoction m tnch subjects eflleicut ? 

Jnt 1(7— As suggested above I would like 
to see more moral teaching introduced m primary 
tcheoU The want of it hat been felt by all 
classes of people I would like also to see a small 
agncultaral primer added to the course contaimog 
simple leesons cm the ptine plea and practice of 
agriculture To make tho instruction on this 
subject efficient, it has been suggested that model 
{arms should be attached to all primary schools 
I do not think such an arrangement is practical le 
It would make the whole system too complicated 
and expensive to ho earned on satisfactorily 1 
would leave tbe students to turn tbeir knowledge 
into practice on their own fields 

(2«e* ll— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught ID the schools of yonr province the dia- 
lect of the people , and if not, are the schools 
on that account ki* nscfnl and popular ? 

Ant ii — As noticed above, the rernacnlar 
used and taught in our village schools is not (he 
dialect of the people, bat it » not on that account 
less useful and popnlar Tho reasons have been 
mentioned above (cee answer 2) 

Q«es IS— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable la yonr opinion, for the promoiion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ant IS — No 

Q«ee 73— Have j on any suggestions to make 
regarding tbe taking of fees in primary schools? 

Alt 13 — Tho fees should be uniform for each 
c1a«3, and double their present rates 

Qntt W— Hill you favour tho Commission 
with your views, fir«t, os to how the number of 
primary schools can be inerc-scd, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efli 
cient? 
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jns 14 — ^To increase the number of pnmaiy 
schools, we must have more funds. The*e conla 

be provided in the following wajs — 

(o)— Bj' imposing au education rate on all 
non agriculturists It may take the 
form oi a house tai, and may ho levied 
]D the same way and by the same 
agents as the ciSauiti<f(2ri tax Itshonld 
be small m the first instance, vary- 
ing from 3 annas to 12 annas per 
annum according to the circumstances 
of the family taxed The Lamias 
or the menval classes, of the vill^re, 
should be exempted from it Alight 
tax of this nature on non agrieultoral 
classes would not be considered gnev* 
oo«, but just and popular in the I'an- 
jal>, and raise enough to answer onr 
educifional wants 

(j) — Byed'ccting a saving in higher eda- 
, cation, and using the money thos 

saved on ptimary instTuctvon ^ here 
the saving can be eSected, could be 
best suggested by those who are ac 
qoainted with the details of the de- 
partmental expenditure To us it 
appears the smanes of the district 
school teachers could be advantage- 
ously reduced and the fees given by 
boys, raised to at least double their 
present rates 

I wonll have suracsted also the tnal of a 9js- 
tem of grsnt-io aid on more liberal terms, but 
do not think the country is yet prepared for it. 
There is no enlightened puhhc spirit yet to take 
advantage of such a sptem The mass of the 
people, as well as their leaders, consider it the 
duty of Government to supply them with edoca- 
lion, «a they Me alcetdy paying a cess for it 
To render the schools more etScient they 'should 
be supplied with tramed teachers 

Qs;# i5— Doyouknow of any instauces m 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higher cider Lave been closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodies, as contem- 
plated in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854, 
Add wliat- do you t^rd as the chief reasons why 
more effect has not been given to that provision? 

Ana IS"— The Government schools of SialLot 
and Kaiigra have been transferred to the local 
missions I am not aware why more effect has 
not been given to tbe provision of the 62nd eec- 
tion of the despatch iU a rule, such arrange- 
nents can only take place when Goienunent 
officers, educational as well as administratiTe, are 
in favour of them 

Q«e« 27.— In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemea able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the gnot in aid system 

Att I? —I do not know any gentleman who 
IS able and also willing to aid in tlie work of cdu 
cation on tbe grant-in-aid principle There is a 
great deal of liberality in the country, but it re 
quires yet to be directed this way There are 
nany rcu who would do this if they weye only 
assured their act would j lease the Government, 
and that they would be honoured for it 

<2**1 — If the GoTtromerit or any local an 

thonty haying control of public money, were to 


annouDce lU dcterminatloil to withdraw, after a 
giTett term of years, from the maintenauce of any 
educatiiptial lostitutioo, ,wbat mensnrts 
would be best adapted to stimulate pnvate effort 
in tbe intenm^ so as to secure tbe maintenance of 
such institution on a pnvate fooling? > * 

Alta 18 — It u not yet time in the Panjab for 
GoveramcDt to withdraw any of its educational 
institutions, far less those of the higher order 
Qnet 39 — Have you any remarks to make on 
tbe ranciplcs of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are tbe grants 
adequate in the case of la) colleges, (4) boys' 
ecbools, (e) girls’ schools, (d) Noruial schools? 

Jk* 10 — ^Xlie grants-m aid to girls' schools 
are not adequate Tlie present condition of re- 
quiring ball the actual expenses from pnvate sonrws 
ought lo be relaxed ja reference to them Tbe 
Goremment ought to give two thirds to one third 
contnbut^ from pnvate sources Iherc is alnays 
more expenditure connected with girls’ schools 
than with schools Cor boys They are, besides, 
less appreciated by the people, who pay nothing 
towards their support, not even fees Hence the 
necessity of larger grants from Government, 

Que$ 20 — Hon far is the whole edncstional 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
nentnUffi » one u( which a school or a college 
bos 00 advantage or disadvantage as regaids 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught m it ? 

Jna 20 — So faros 1 am aware the Educational 
Department is administered on tbe prioeiplee of 
perfect practical neutrality 

Quia 21 —'What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Ooveriiment or sided schools and colleges 
for tbe education of their children? How far 
IS the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay euongh for snch ^ucation? 
What u the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in Tonr prannee, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Ant 21 —All classes of people avail themselves 
of higber education, whether offc ed lu Govern- 
meut or mifeiou schools, especially the middle 
clws— the children of Govemmeut officials, tail- 
wuyempyjiar, itinf ofders wfio I'lave eiperiencecf 
the advantages of education m practical life The 
rate of fees in the Goierument college is H2 
per month and in high ecbools it vanes from 14 
annas to 5 rupees according to the classes in which 
boys study and the means of their parents I 
thiolc these fees are not adequate lu the college, 
the fees could he raised to R5 per month and in 
the schools to double their present rates without 
m the least retarding the progress of education 
Quit. 23 ~Js it, in your opinion, pissihle for a 
non Government institalion of the higher order 
to become infiuential and stable when in direct 
competihou with a similar Government institution’ 
If so, under what conditions do you ccyisKlet that 
> It might become so? 

Ant S3 —It IS perfectly possible for a non- 
Goieniment institution of the higl er older to be 
inBoeotial and stable in direct competition with a 
Government institution The follow ing conditions 
are necessary — 

(1) The population of the town in which 
the institutions are shoalJ be large 
enough for hotb , 
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(2) The q^aality tsf jnstruction m tbe aoa. 

• .Government school should be just 

* « as good as in the GovemmeDt 

V school if not snpenor to it as test 

^ ed by the results of public exa 

'* minations 

(3) The fees in non Government schools 

shontd be a little less and the ad 
vantages of scholarships equal or 
neatly so 

(■t) Ibe Government patronage tostndents 
’ passed out of the non Government 

* schools, should be the same a« to 

those who are passed out of the 
Government schools 

The ttiis'ion schools of Lahore, Amntsar, Lu 
dhiana and Debit to some extent support this state 
' ment There was aUo a mission college most 
successfully conducted in Lahore for four years 
*■ Quei 24 — Is the cause of higher edncation in 
your province injured by any unhealthy compe 

• tition , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans There is no competition in higher 
education in the Panjab, far lesa an unhealtby 
competition 

* Que* 23 — Do educated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily find remunerative eaployraent ? 

Ant 25 —Up to th s time, educated Natives of 
good character and reputation have no difficulty 
in finding remnncratiTe employment u the 
Fanj^b 

Qses 2S — 1< the instcuetioQ imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use 
£al and practical information 7 

Ant 26 —I thinlc it is 

Quit 27 —Do you thmL there is any truth m 
the statement that tho attention of teachers and 
pnpils 18 unduk directed to the Eutraoce Examio 
ntioQ of tbe University 7 If so, are you of opi- 
nion that this circumstance impairs tbe practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for tbe 
requireiiients of oidiaary life? 

^ — I do not tbmh the attention of teadi- 
ers and pupils is unduly directed to tbe En 
trance Examination of the University Whenever 
there is a competitive examination, there must be 
special attention towards it Dot this, instead of 
doing harm does good to the students A close 
and '’attentive study of the suljects presenbed 
for the Entrance Examination is in itself an edu- 
cation that fits a young man for practical pur- 
poses of life as well as for carryitfg on his study id 
the college, if he has an opportumCy of doing to 

Ques 23 Do you think that tbe number of 

pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Eiitran"© I samiDation.is UDdoly 
lar”^ when compred with tho requirements of tbe 
country ’ If you think so what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what remedies 
would you suggest’ 

Ant 25 —1 do not consider the number of pupils 
who prcacnt themselves for the Entrance Examina- 
tions in the Fanjah is unduly large In 1879 80, 
only 253 bojs appeared at tbe two Entrance Ex 
aminatious and 79 passed This number is cer- 
tunly not too large for the requirements of • 
province containing a population of 19,000,000 
tome of these a« studying for the Arts and others 


have entered law, medicine, and engineerin'- 
classes A few have entered the public service ” 

Qaes 53 —What system prevails lo your prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools 
Ant 29 —The system of scholarships prevail 
mg in the Panjab is very nearly as follows — 
No scholarships are given in primary schools 
To middle and high schools scholarships of Hd 
and H4 respectively are awarded to students 
under certain conditions by distnet and Munici- 
pal committees In high schools scholarships 
are also given by tbe Director of Public Instruc 
tioa The amount cf these schohrships is H5 
or fid In Normal schools tbe scholarships aro 
of tho same value as m high schools In the 
college, the scholarship vary from B8 to H32 
They are given according to the results of the 
Entrance aed First Arts Examinations of the 
Panjab Univers fy College As a matter of fact, 
with the exception of a few stadents, all who read 
in Government middle and high schools and m 
tbe college are supported with scholarships In 
my opinion they ooght to he fewer, and given as 
rewards of meiit.and not simply as means of suh- 
suteoce They have not hitherto been impartnlly 
administered as between Government and aide^ 
schools I am not aware of a single instance in 
which scholarships have been awarded to boys 
stndyiDg in aided schools Tbe Director of 
Public jnstruction has lately issued o circular by 
which Ue tcbolarsliips of tbe district committees 
are made traDsferahle to mission schools if tbs 
parents of tbs scholarship holders wish it 

Q«es SO —Is Municipal support at presoot ex- 
tended to granUin aid schools, whether belong 
mg to Missionarv or other bodies, and how far is 
thu support liVJy to be permanent? 

Ant iii3— Municipal support is in several in- 
stances extended (o grant m aid schools whether 
beloDgiog to ^Missionary or other bodies This 
support, however, cannot he depended on, specially 
in case of mission schools 

Qtiei 31 — Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers m second- 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpoae ? 

Ant SI —I do not think there is tho least 
oeed of Normal schools for providing teachers for 
secondary schools Umrersity training is enongh 
for this purpose 

Qscs €5 —What is the system of school lospec 
lion pursued m yonr province? In what respect 
IS it capable of improvement? 

Aat 95— Vernacular primary aad middle 
schools are inspected three or four times a year by 
the District Inspector, and once a year by the 
Assistant Inspector or the Inspector of the C rcle 
These schools are also vuited by the Deputy Com- 
Russioner and his ass stants and tbe takiilJ.»t$ 
dnnng their distnct tours English schools, 
high and middle, are inspected twice a year by 
the Inspector and his assistant. High 1 ngluh 
schools are also sometimes Tinted by tbe Director 
of l^l(>llc Instruction The aided schools are 
visited once a year by the Inspector and his assist- 
ant The system of rospection in the Fanjih is 
ri.iy satisfactory, and requires no alteration 
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Qugi S4 —How far do yon consider the text- 
books m us^ m all schools suitable? 

Ans 34 — The text boots m nse in different 
classes of schools are very good so far as they go 
Hone of them seems to be open to any scrions objec- 
tion It IS impossible to have any set of text-books 
irith which no fault could be found I woald pro- 
pose tbe mtrodoction of moral lessons in the Readers 
used in Government schools I would also sng 
gest the appointment of a permanent committee 
for the revision and improvement of text books 
from time to time, consisting of representatives of 
Government and aided schools 


Qaeg $9 — Does definite instmction m doty 
nod tbe principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place iQ the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have yon any suggestions to make on 
the subject ? 

Jat 39 — Definite instruction in duty and the 
pnaaples of moral conduct have no place lu the 
coarse of Government colleges and school® Only 
moral philosophy is taught as an optional subject 
in the college This is a source of deep regret to 
all classes of the community To remedy it to 
some extent, I would make the followmo- ro'®'®es- 
lions — o OB 


Qua 35 —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department m regard to examiaations 
or text books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
ucefnl vernacular literature ? 

Am. S5— The present arrangements of the 
Education Department in respect to tbe course of 
instruction to he puisoed m different grades of 
schools, and the examinations to be passed by them, 
do eertainlf interfere with the free development 
of nnvate institutions, and hamper both teachers 
and pupils in their work Although the text- 
hooks appointed in the Qoverament course, are 
optional to pnvate instituhocs, yet on account of 
the frequent departmental examinations, and these 
examinations being conducted eotirely by ^e 
officers of the Educational Department, the mana- 
gers of aided schools are to & great extent obhged 
to make use of these text-books to ensare success 
for their students lu the exaaioatious The con- 
sequence 13 the whole coantry is being cast loto 
tbe same "educational mould” I would there- 
fore make the foUowiag suggestions — 

(1) The Director’s scheme of studies should 

not be compulsory on aided spools, 
but the managers of such instita 
tions should be allowed to choose 
this or any other course they fhiitt 
best 

(2) The departmental cxaminatious for 

promotions from different grades of 
schools should not be compulsory m 
pnvate institutions Tbe maca^rs 
shonld be allowed to examine tbe 
boys themselves, and promote them 
from one grade of schools to another 

(3) II the present system continues, tbe 

cxaroinen should be chosen from tbe 
representatives of Aided dk well as 
Government schools This is not 
the case now 


Q«ej 57— fVhat effect do yon think the with 

drawal of Government to a large extent from tb 
d rect management of schools and colleges woni, 
ha^ e upon the spread of education, and the growtl 
of a spint of reliance npon local exertion and com 
Dinations for local ptirpo-es? 

Alt 57 —It IS not yet time m the Panjabih 
the Government to withdraw to any Urge citen 
from the direct managementof schools and'colle^ 
I know of no local exertion or combination capahl 
or Uking up the work The conecquencu of sud 
s measnre wonll be greatly to retard and injiin 
the cause of education ^ 


loj — introauction ol moral 


largely into the English aud vernZ 
cular Readers used in Government 
schools 

(Jj— Mora! plii1ij«opby should be a com- • 
puleory subject both m the Eirst 
Arts and 6 A- Examinations 
(0“Strict attention to (he moral and reli- 
gious character of all who teach m 
colleges and schools in accordance 
with the rule of religions neutrality 
No professed atheist or scoffer should 
be entertained as a teacher 
(d)— Strict injunctions to teachers to calti- 
vate the moral pnnciples and con- 
duct of boys 

(f)— Givmg.of good conduct pnxes and 
scholarships 

Qm 43 — Are any steps taken for promotiag 
the I hpcal well being of studenU in iK aclSoS 
provinee? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? ^ ^ 

45— Athletic sporU of different kinds 
such M the parolltl bar^, and specially cricket* 
«cw«fully inlro^ee/m great 
mnv district schools, especially of the iJhore 
&rcle It 13 SDggested that the pnnlege of com- 

S,5%aLr"' ■” ' •» 

refer^, that experience has brought to li^hrln 

nwtered , whit suggestions have you to make for 
the remedy of such defects? '' ^ * 

r^^t^Stheedncaiioi^ai despatch 

future rontem^ted by'bSment '‘m a" com*^ 

thml tb„ poLt, „r ll, GoTmneal 

e^ucnce « iif- ““1 encouragement The con 
wquenee is tbe p«ple institutions 
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wjtlj suopiMoa, as inferior to Government schools 
aod in competition with them, and not as a port 
— indeed the most important part — of the Govem- 
meut system I consider this as one of the chief 
defects in the edacstional administration of the 
provioce If ever the ultimate ideal of the Gov* 
crnineat policy is attained, it must be by its 
officers always trying to start grant<iD aid schools 
in preference to Government institutions and by 
extending to those of the former which are already 
in existence those encouragements and privileges 
which are bestowed on Government institutions 
<2«« dS —Is any part of the expenditure in. 
cutred by the Government in high edncation in 
your province unnecessary 7 

Am 4S — As suggested above, the salaries of 
the district school teichers and the number of 
scholarships given to hoys might he advantage* 
oa»Iy reduced 

63 — Should the nte of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to Ihe meaoe 
of the parents or guardians of the pnpils? 

An$ d 3 —'The rate of fees lu scbocls and ccU 
hges ought to be noiform for each class, and not 
lory according to the Circumstances of the parents 
and guardians of the pupils— 

(a)— As all the hoys receive the eameadvant* 
age, it IS but juat that all ehoolJ pay 
the same fees 

(d)— The latter system exerts a had moral 
inOnence on the boys Those who 

S ay brger fees almost inrarubly look 
own upon those who pay smaller 
fees, and treat them as piupers 
(s)— It exerts a bad moral ii duence on the 
teachers, tempting them to treat with 
greater Liodaess and consideration 
those who pay larger fees than those 
who pay smaller ones 

(if)— It is very diEBcnlt for the head master 
to ascertaio accurately the meaos of 
parents and fix the Zees accordingly. 
Even after all careful enquiries, he 
u constantly charged with being leoi- 
ent to some and hard to others 
Qses 67 — To what proportion of the gross «x 
pense do yon tbinh that the grant in aid should 
amount, under ordinary circnmstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

B7 1 tbint one half of the total expeodi- 

tnre is a very fair and liberal aid in ordinary cir- 
camstances 

Qaes 6S — %7bat do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and Eobools respectively? 

69 — In colleges as many as lOOboyscanhe 
tauo-ht eonvenientlyjbnt mscboola not more than 50 

Cross examination of thb 
the Kev. "W n Biaokett 

Q j Are yon a native of this province, and 

were jou educated therem? 

X y— lama native of Bengal, and was edu- 
cated there 

Q 2 — DoyouconsiderPerBianiiecmaTyaspOTt 

of the rndiments of useful and practical koowledga ? 

jI 2 —Yes, because witl out some knowledge 
of Persian, the knowledge of Urdu, which 1 have 
maintained under present circumstances to be the 
best medium of instmction, is never complete 
Tanjib 


Ques 69 —In your opinion, should fees in col 
feges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ant B9 — The system of monthly fees answer« 
very well here 

Qmi 62 — Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
he left to the school authorities 
Ah* 62— It is certainly desirable that promo- 
tions from class to class should be given by the 
head masters of the sdiools , but from one grade 
of schools to another in all Governmeut schools 
they should take place by public examinations 
extending over the whole provioce. In private 
and aided schools this should not ba insisted on 
The managers of such institutions should be 
aUowed to promote the boys themselves 

Quet 64— la the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institntions generally, do yon think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct manage- 
ment one college in each provioce as a model to 
other colleges, and if so, under what limitations 
or condilioDs? 

Aat 64 —It IS certainly desirable that Govern- 
ment should retain under direct management one 
model college so long aa the private institutions 
do not come np to toe Goverument standard or 
excel It as tested by the resnlt of examination 
Ques 65 —Bow far do you consider it necessary 
for European profeseora to be emptied la colleges 
edocaliDg up to the B A standard r 
Jat Eniopean Professors are not necessary 
to educate boys up to the B A staudaid, but at 
the present stage of progress in the Fanjab one 
Professor of English Literatoie is desirable 
Quet 67 —Are the circnmatances of soy class 
of the population in your province (ey, the 
Mohsmmaaans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in toe matter of English edncation ? 
To what are these circum'tances due, and bow far 
have they been provided for? 

Am 67—1 do not think tbs bluhommadaus 
lU tbe Pamib require exceptional treatment in the 
matter of English education Those who objected 
to itoD acconnt of religions prejudices are fast dis- 
appearing All earnest and enlightened blubam 
inadaos are coovinced of tbe advantages of an 
Eoglisb education and are availing themselves of 
it The plea, of "TVant of pecuniary means" I 
do not tmnk has been sufficiently established 
They are perhaps poorer than tbe Hindus, but not 
80 poor as to require special care and patronage 
from Government In Jalandhar and Hosbiarpur 
Districts the richest taminiart are blahammadans 


Rev K. 0 Chatteiuee 

Q ^—Po 1 then understand that two foreign 
languages, Urdu and Persian, are necessary for tbe 
piimaiy edueaVioa of the mosses m the Fanjab ? 

A 6— I do not consider Urdu a foreign Ian 
gnage &Iy advocacy of Urdu, as a bnguage 
epoheu m the country, though not the mother 
tongue of the people, is only conditional 

Q Poes tbe existing scheme of studies 
actually supply tbe children of agncultunsts 
with what 13 needful and useful for ^em in the 
way of education ? 
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A 4 —Yes I 

Q 5— Bojoa consiJcr tbot tlie pnrfo*® of I 
primary edacation M to fit the people for work in I 
courts end public offices 7 

J G — No Itshould pireprsctical knowledge, 
and this Lind of Lnowlcdge foils within tliato) 

Q Cl— In ansiver 4 yoj state that in your 
district there arc more indigenous than Ooeeni- 
ment primary schools May we lufer that in- 
digenous schools ore more popular than Gorem* 
ment primary schools ? 

A C— No, Ooremment schools are more 
popular The children go to the indigenous schools 
simply because they gelr religious instruelton snd 
sometimes directly useful instruction, sucti as 
book keeping and practical mental antbrnetic 
Q 7 , — Are the members of the district com- 
mittees drawn mainly from the upper cIjsscs ? 

A 7— les, they are all jicLw men from the 
upper classes 

Q 8 —Would they then he likely to faTour the 
extension of education among all classes? 

A S^No, they would not, if it irero left 
entirely to their own choice 

Q Q —Would the people generally be willing 
to pay doable fees for the sort of instruction at 
present giren in Government schools 7 
A 0 —Yes, I think so, speaking generally 
^ Q 20 —As long as Oovemment undeclakcs to 
provide education directly, will not the feeling 
remain among the people that it is the duty of 
Government only so to do 7 
A iO— Yes , that fceliog exists, and is likely 
to tem&iQ Still I do not think that on that 
account Government should withdraw from the 
direct management of education 

Q 11 —Who IS to be responsible for the choice 
of teachers of good moral aed religious character? 

J 11 —Whoever has the direct control of the 
school Up to tie present, too little attention 
has been paid to this point There is a general 
impression that soma of the teachers, hath 
European and Native, m higher schools, as well 
as inspecting officers, are defective, both as to 
motala and Wief, and that theiv couduct lO certain 
cases has been scandalous and no public notice has 
been taken By "scandalous” I mean that they 
have led immoral lives, and it has beeu openly 
talked of in society 

Q 12 — Have aided schools been hilbrrto 
excluded from competing for prizes in athletic 
sports, &c 7 

A 18— Yes 

Q Have the grant in aid roles been 

widely made known, so as to reach the people at 
large 7 

A 13 — No, not even in a place like Lahore 

Q lA — Do Inspectors examine more schools 
than one at a tune for the purpose of promoting 
Boholars 7 

A 14 -Not in mission schools, hut they do m 
Government schools 

Q 15 —Do yon think that an Inspector at an 
examination can form a well founded judgment as 
to the fitness of indmdoal boys for uromotiou? 

A 15— No 

Q 16 — Is the mle of giving a grant in aid of 
one half the expenditure ueually observed in the 
grants in aid as actually given? 


A 1C —So far at I am awarotliatiitle general 
practice 

Q 17— Oa Jlrs Clialterjec’s oidcncc Is 
money ; aid for simple attcndauce at girls’ schools, 
and by whom 7 

A IT —It IS ran] in tome schools. My know- 
ledge extends oniy to misaior schools 

Sfr rbattcrji Jesired to add, with reference to 
hit Answer No 17, that ho had since learntd that 
the mission of tho Church of Scotland wonld be 
willing to take orer tho Government college at 
Lahore 

Uaji GuutAK IIlssak, 

Q 1 —If mission tchools were more numerous, 
do you tl ink thej would be popular among igno- 
rant people ID rural dis’ncU? 

A i— \es,lkDow by experience that they 
are popular Any objectinn ^ mission tchoohi is 
generally raised by Laghsh-edueated young men 
llio village people never object to Bible lessons 
I do not believe there is any real opposition 

Q 2 — Canyon give instances of middle dais 
diktncl tehobls in which all, or nearly all, the 
atodents receive seholanhips ? 

A, 2 — Yn, in the llogliiarpnr Distnet School 
I have been assured by the head master that nearly 
all the pupils receive scholarships 

3— Do the educational officers decline to 
examine boyi of aided schools la the looks which 
they there read? 

A 3 —No What I Biran is that la written 
examinations they do sot set qaestions is the 
books usedin the set ools Moreover, the Inspectors 
osnally notice it with some disapprohalion if they 
find other booksnsed than those in (he Director^ 
Kbeme Unless the Director's prescribed bMka 
bo used, we ginerally fare ill in the examinations, 
and ibna the scheme is practically compulsory. 


' By SIT. C Peaesov 

<2 J— Canyon explain the particular effects 
you would expect from teachiog on agricultural 
pnmer in pnroary schools ? 

A 2— Yes The student would have opportu- 
Ditiee of comparing whit he learns in his pnmer 
wilb what goes on in the fields, and would be able 
to improve the process Besides, le will think 
more intelhgeatly about his business 

Q 7 — What is the nature of the e2auii3dn 
Ui to which you allude ? 

A S-^Tlie chauXidan tax is levied by the 
u^^rtldr* from all householders for the payment 
of the village watchman 

Q 3 — Is the license tax regarded as a substi- 
tute for the vanoos systems of direct taxation 
formerly levied in the Panjdb? 

^ 3—1 am not sure At all events the 
people would see no injustice m paying a house 
tax eqnivalent to the ccss paid by agricultnriste 

<2 4— Do you prefer a house tax to a sligfit 
increase upon the license tax ? 

A 4 —Yea, because the license tax falls only on 
trades * ■' 

Q 5 — Are you aware that a Louse tax was so 
highly nnpopnlM in the Panjab thirty years ago 
that the Board of Administration refrained from 
levying it? 


A fi —No, it 1 


not within my knowledge 



Ecldence of Mes llAsr Ohatteejee {Panjdb) 


Ques 1 —Please state what opportnmties you 
have had of formiog an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province yoor 
experience has been gamed 
Am 1 — have been connected with female 
education more or lees for the last 20 years — 1 year 
in Lndhiana, 1 in Dehra Dun, 4 years in Jalan- 
dhar, and 14 years in Hoshiarpi 

Quu 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls m the province with which yon are 
qnainted , and if so, what is its character ? 

Am 41 —There is some indigenous instraction 
for females in the Fanjah It exists more amoii< 
Sikhs and Muhammadans than among Hindoa. 
It 13 entirely of a rehgions character, consisting 
generally of a few lessons on the Curaa and the 
Granth, and the daily prayers Some few edu- 
cated Panjabis have commenced to teach their 
wives and daughters to read and write Urdu and 
Persian But the nnmher of such is very small 
Out of a population of 900,000 m the Kosbiarpi 
Distnct, only 166 females were returned lost year 
as capable of reading and writing, 66 ont of this 
nnmber being girls from the mission school 

Qbm 42— ^Lat progre«s has been made by 
the department in in’titatmg echookfor girts, 
and what is the character of the instmction im« 
parted in them? 'What loprovemeats can you 
Boggesl ? 

Am 43 —I anj not aware of any girls' schools 
having been established by the Edncational De« 
paitment as ench The schools retcroed as *' Gov* 
eminent Schools" in the Directors’ Report are 
all, I believe, under District and hlnoicipal Com 
mitteea, and have been established throngh the ex 
ertiona of the Deputy Commissioners of Ihedis. 
triets District oincers hare invariably attempted 
to introduce female edncation in the distncts nnder 
their charge In some places these attempts have 
been met with partial success In others there 
have been repeated failures for want of interest 
and co-operation from the leaders of Kative society 
There are 150 such schools in the Panjab, most 
of them being situated in the Jalandhar, Sialkot, 
and Ludhiina Districts These schools teach up 
to the upper pnmary school standard The in 
stmction given in them is the same in character 
as IQ boys’ pnmaiy schools 1 do not thiuk it is 
suited to girU' schools There ought to be less 
arithmetic and no mensuratiou in the course at 
the present stage of progress The educatioo 
imparted in these schools ought to be such as will 
simply enable the girls to read, wnte, and cast up 
accounts correctly I would suggest another im 
provement, if it does not already exist in these 
schools It 18 the introduction of needle wort, 
such 03 plsf-tdri (silk embroidery), lace making, 
knitting &c This, besides improving tbe taste 
of the girts and ctviluing them, will make the 
schools more popular and attractive In female 
education we 'ought always to remember that 
girb cannot stay long m school on account of 
early marnage, and we must turn to be^t n<e fbe 
short time that we can Lave them 

tSsrs 4J— Have yon any remarks to make on 
tbc subject of mixed schools? 

43 —By mixed schools, I understand 
schools in which hojs aud girls are taugb 


together Snch schools are not poesible or de- 
rarable at the present stage of progress in the 

Qm* 44 — What is the best method of pro 
TWmg teachers for girls? ^ 

Am 44 —In the first msfcinee it is always lest 
to utilise the existing agencies It is best to 
select a pundtl, a that, or a muldna from the 
pnestly class of the community for which the 
school u intended The man must be of nnim 
p^hable moral character, and possessed of social 
influence, and enjoying the confidence of the com- 
mnnity He should be, moreover, in full sym. 
patliy with the work himself, and, if not ex 
penencedin teaching, intelligent and teachable 
A school commenced by such a teacher, with con- 
stant and intelligent direction, will have the best 
prospect of success W hen the nnmber of girls 
increases and becomes too large for him to manage 
alone, be shonld be supplied ivith an assistant 
A yoQDg boy of good character and reputation, 
who bas stndifd np to the Entrance stan lard,may 
be employed for this purpose. He would be useful 
IQ teocbiog general knowledge and arithmetic 
Pnpil teachers may be also made use of by the 
payment of small sums of money Ibis will 
train the upper class mrls to teach, snd also prove 
to them tie practical'valne of learning 1 have 
found tbw system Bnccessfnl in Hosbiarpnr I • 
mnst say, however, that 1 propose its adoption 
only lemponniy, os long as tmineJ female teachers 
are not available Ai soon as these can ^ fonnd, 
their services should he enlisted Tbe pandit, 
however, should still be continned to keep the 
children together, end tb secure tbe confidence of 
tbe parents Tbe day for trained teachers, how. 
ever, eeems to he far of! The Normal schools 
for mistresses are not meeting with that success 
which was anticipated of them 'Women of good 
social position do not care to he trained os teachers, 
and those who have been trained, have in most 
cases been found nnwilling to leave their own 
homes and go ont holding appointments, and the 
few that 1 have seen going ont Lave been generally 
fonnd wanting in strength of character In my 
opinion. Normal schools for mistresses will only 
be successful when female education has so far 
advenevd as to he appreciated and songbt for by 
tbe community In^the meantime something 
could be done by training Native Cbnsjun girls 
of position and good education for the work of 
teacbera and Inspectresses towards supplying this 
want 


Qmt 45— Are the grants to girls’ schools 
brgerin amount, and given on less ouerous terms, 
than those to boys' schools, and is the distinction 
eofBciently marked? 

Jm 4-1 — Tbe grants in aid to girls’ schools are 
4 larger in this province than those given to 
schools for boys, being in both ca.°es bait the 
amoont of actual expenditure They have been 
always given, however, very readily and on less 
onerous terms to tbe former The rales for tl e 
exaction of fees have been dispensed w^th m tl e 
case of girls’ schools, as well as, m some eases 
inspection by Government officers The latter 
cxonptioo, however, has been fonnd to work lo 
jonoosly, and schools formerly closed are oue 
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nftcr nnoiUcr, bu«g thrown open to Govcrnmciit 
iuspect:on 

Qht* IG— In the wotaotvon ot fvtnaUeiinca- 
tion, what *Lflre Lis olrcadj been taken Ly ] oro- 
pcaa lailica , oml how Tor would it be fwissiblc to 
increase tho interest which laJics might talt-in 
this cause ? 

Jnt -/G— European and American ladiet bare 
taken, and are still taking, a most extensive and 
important share in the Kmale education o{ thu 
province Most of the schools rctnrnefl ns *' Gov- 
ernment SchooU" m the Directors' Iteport owe 
tbcir prospcritv, and in sornc eases tlicir origin, 
to the neCito interest tokea la them byBnt'lMb 
ladies — the wives of Government oUlcers Iherc 
are, besides, working in the Panjab more Ihm 
twelve Missionary and benevolent societies, six of 
these icing solely intended for female education 
and eaxuna work All these societies have girls* 
scliooU and iaiidna classes tinder them Hio 
exact nature and extent of the wotV done in these, 
will be desenUd by some of the ladies direcd) 
eugsged m them I would only remark that 
besides teaching the children to read and write 
and also to do needle- work, these ladies are exertiag 
a most wholesome morai, and eiviltsing mdnenee 
on their minds, the beneCcul effects of which most 
show themselves in the minggeneration of womea 
One w ay of increasing the lotercst of European 
ladies—tic wives of Government odiecrs'»tn this 
work, appears to me, woiil<] b« to givo them all 
sorUounformation abontit, to bring ihcmta eoo> 
«ta&t contact witiut, and to show them the impor- 
tnnee and unfulnesi of their visits to the schools 
This could, however, bo done most successfully if 
the ladies would learn the vernacular of tho 
country, so os to be able to follow the girls in 
their rcadiag, and the school house be situsted in 
an easily accessible place, and be airy and deccotJy 
fuT&islied 

Besides what has been said nnder the above 
(inestioos, I would here make a few general obser 
vabone Female education is ) et lu its first stage 


in the Panjib Tlie pcoj Ic da not care for it 
even the intelligent portion of tho community 
looV upon It with indidcrciice and suspicion 
Tlitf present j rcjudiccs and mi»appreheiuioiii will 
onU disap]>cir with the j rogras of h nglish edn- 
cation in tW lualo port of the eommnniti Until 
this has taken place generally, wc shall m vain 
look for appreciation of, and longing for, the edu- 
cation of ticir wives and danghUTs In the 
meantime, efforts niu&t be made to faimUanse tlic 
pcopio to the idea, nod demouatrale to them the 
utilit),of female education Tins most be done 
from onifide The great Ley to tho sncecrs in 
this ttodcrtakitig is close and lotrlligest tnp-er- 
vision ^^hercvcr there has been anysuecew, it 
has been 1) rough this means Separate schools 
iDUStbc established for Hindus ai d Mnhamisa 
dans, ti e foniicr being taught through the medium 
of Itindi and Gurmnkhi, and the latter through 
Unit In largo towns girls of the rcepectabh 
ebsset should t« brought to the schex 1 in convev- 
aneea In small places they mfght walk to (be 
scl ool under the charge of a tnistworthy man or 
woman No money should bo paid for simple 
atUodance , M hen once begun it is difficult to 
stop this practice But prizes might be given 
periodically to reward industry, altindance, and 
goodcondnet Books, writing and working mate- 
nals, inigbt Le supplied in the first instance 
gratuitously Tlio schools mast be open to in- 
spection if aided by GoTcrnasnt 
ZtnSna classes arc necessary for,'^^nbaramad^ns 
of ibo nppvt class This must be left to private 
efforts and to tie labours of becevoIvDl societies 
started for the ptirpo«e Govemment aid u not 
desirable to any work that cannot bo iiis{iected by 
lUcIBecrs All efforts to tram female teaebers 
and lospeelres'cs, sbsuld be largely encouraged by 
Government, and, generally, Oovernment grant- 
in avd to female edueatiow should be larger tban 
for the education of toys 

UetXttarpur , Sri tuns JSSS • 


Ecidence of IV Coldstream, Esq , B A (iS7m/a). 


Qvet 1 —-Please state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opmion on the subject o( I 
education in India, and in wbat province yonr 
experience bas been gamed 

^Rs 1 —During my 18 rears’ residence in the 
Fersoosi icmc« of Fanjab, I have ail along 
* taken nwre or less interest 

ID educational matters, and for seven or eight 
years have as Deputy Commi-sioncr, supervised 
the primary and middle school educatioa of niy 
district 

Ques 3 —In your province is primary instmc 
tion sought for by the people m general or by 
paiturolar classes only ’ Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why ? Are any 
classes pactically excluded Cron it, and if so, 
from what causes^ IVhat is the attitude of (be 
luflnential classes towards the exteusiou of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society? 

Am 3 —There is a pretty widely spread dewrc 

Da r« of tlia education among the 

far initrocbon people generally, based pna 

ci| ally upon the hope that it will lead to Gov 
einmenl service or a situation m the railway 


I have never seen sweepers, n<?rl (bintc^mvAr/, 
in any Government school, but 1 have never 
bad any ccmplamts that they were excluded 
The altitude of the mfloeatial cla-ses towards 
att (ode of tiio {a5a the extension of elementary 
^f***^* knowledge to every class 
uf society IS simple indif- 
ference 

4 —To whit extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your provioce? How far are they n relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
luthem andthe8>5Um of discipline in v£^e? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ^ From 
wlmt classes are tho masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, sad wbat are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for trainin'^' 
or providing masters m such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that mdi 
genons schools can be turned to good account as 
pi^of a system of national education , and what 
wiae best method to adopt for this purpose^ Are 
the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
t® the rules under which such aid ii 
given? How far has the grant in aid system 
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been extended to lodigeaous schools, nod can it 
be farther extended ? 

Jna 4 — IndiffenonB sebooU are eommon mongb 
lodigenooi tctiooTs IQ the fTOTIOCe 
Tlie^ ate of three Linds, principally, I slurald 
say, in the parts with wluoh I am best ac- 
quainted — 

(1) Muhammadan schools, kept generally 

in or near a mosque, where the boys 
learn little else than to read - — not 
generally to isnden/and — the Kutsd 

(2) Hindi or Sanskrit schools, attended by 

Brahman boys, wbo learn there the 
texts useful in rel gioas serricea , or 
by Hindu boys generally for the sake 
of religious or gtiait rel giooa in- 
struction, 

(3) Hindu shop keepers’ schools, where boys 

are taught the characters in use 
among the mercantile class, and the 
multipheation table and accounts 

The fees taken in these indigenous schools are 
very small, and are paid, 1 bel ere, frequently 
m kind 

The qualiGeations of the masters are generally 
most infeiui No arrangsnieate bare hMU made 
for training or prondiog masters for tUem 
I think it would be quits possible to extend 
the giant in aid system to lodigeneus schools 
These schools hare in the Paojab secured very 
few if any grants 

Quet <7— How far can the Gcrerament de 
pend on private elfort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elemenCaiy instruction in ruraldistncts? 
Can Ton enumerate the private agencies which 
exist for promoting piitaary instruction ? 

Aat n— Gorernment eanaot at present depend 
OsverBDrat esnsot on private enorts for the 
depend Bttpnvsietllotw supply of veinacular edu 
cation either m country or town 

<2««s 7 —How far, in your opinion can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural districts 
be advantageously adm nistered by distnet com- 
mittees or local boards? ‘Wlist are the proper 
limits of tbe control to be exercised iTy such 
bodies ? 

Aiti 7 — I think funds assigned for pnmary 
AdiniD.tra(onbTdi education lu rural distnets 
trie! Comm me «r foods can be advantageously ad- 
oM gnri for pr mory ministered by distnct com 
mittees and local boards 
when the district officer or other intelligent and 
responsible official is Frccident Bat distnct 
committees os at present constituted m the ^n- 
j&b cannot unaided exercise efiective supervision 
over tbe schools, because they have not always a 
trained departmental or professional educational 
officer The District Inspector is not always fuHy 
qualided to supervise, and is always the better 
for the stimnlns of inspection by the higher in 
epecting officers of the Educational Department 
Qvei S —Have you any engge«lions to make 
on tbe system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is tbe present social 
status of village echoolmosters? Do they exert 
a beneGcial inDueuce among the villagers? Cm 
you suggest measures other than increase of pay, 
for improving then position 
Pnojfb 


Jss 9 — There is no doubt but that there is at 

P-,™. rf r'f“‘ '’“■If'' “ 

forpnauryicboola great onnculty m getting 

propeily qualified and train- 
ed teachers for primary sohooN I have felt the 
dilBcoUy for years Distnct officers hare been 
obbged to take such men as they could get, and 
a large proportion have been inefficient The 
trath IS, that the necessity of a professional trim* 
mg for teachers, not so very long ago recognised 
at home, has not perhaps been fully recognised 
in India till of late years The teachers have 
been sent up to tbe Kotmal school in Lai ore, 
Vnt the examination there waa of i pass Lind, 
and although much bad not heeu learned even 
after a two or three years’ course, the teacher on 
return to bis district was no doubt, in general, 
belter tl an men wbo had not been at a Normal 
school at all, and so was kept on 

I consider this question of the supply of pro- 
perly trained teachers a vital oae The ineffi- 
ciency of our village teachers, too often lazy men, 
who Lave learned a little Persian and Urdu at the 
village mosque with no other qualifications for 
the post of village sebootmastej, or men who, 
having learned to lead and wiite, wanted ability 
and energy to push their way in the world and 
were content to rest in the sinecure of a village 
schoolmasteiship, has been a drawback to progress 
and a serious defect m our system of primary 
education Great dTorts 1 avo been recently made 
to lemedy this ^ the establisl ment of a tram- 
lOg school at Lahore, winch, I am EUre, will do 
the greatest good in the proviacr 
I have rcceutly recommended tint a largo num 
her of Tillage schoolmestera m Hosliiorpar Dis- 
trict he allowed to act as village postmasters this 
gives them a eulstactial additioa to the r salaries, 
and so improves their position The eel oolmaster 
IS gencially a very useful nan in the vilhge and, 
if a good man, lakes a high poeitiou m the village 
society 

Ques 10— TVhat subjects of insfriietion, if 
introduced lato primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in- 
etrucUoa in such suljects efficient? 

Ane JO— 1 think the introduction of teaching m 
Ii.connocoa.1 osi M « mplesl fseU of phjrs o- 
io<nbj«ct> «bcif mebe logy and naiurvi ecteaco 
be uacit wtb eecspt- relating to the growth of 
■sc* to tbe pen animals and plants is very 

highly desirahle I think it would be acceptable 
to the raral consmunity and would tend to increase 
knowledge and stimulate thonght on agricultural 
subjects — o matter of the highest importance to 
the people and to Govemnent I do net think 
tbe importance of thie end can be overrated m 
connection with schemes for improving and deve- 
loptog primary and middle school vernacular 
education 

Qaet 11 — Is the vcmacnlar recognised and 
taught IQ tbe schools of your province the dialect 
of tbe people? And if not, arc tbe schools on ihst 
account le^ useful and popular? 

Jai 11 — The vernacular recognised and taught 
Teroseolar livgbt In IQ the Ecbools of the Fanjab 
U.«IVnj.b«lii»lfc (Urdu) 18 sufficieQtly neat 
the dialects or patois of the Panjibi m its vsnous 
developments} to to uuderstood liy the majority m 
its simplest form Tbe Panjibi d al ,.ts diiTer 
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Alt 36 —I tbmk the Stjite should confioe 
iWi ins to b* dis ttself, tis far as possible, to 
ebsrg^ bjUie SUIe in the foOctlODS of— 
a eoDipMo schema of 
eduettiDs 

(1) suppljiD" grants lo aid, 

(£} inspection and examiaatiOQ, 

(3) training of teachers 

1 think it sbonld aim at hanng in each dutnct 
in the Panjib— supported, if possible, from pn 
rate sources, but if this is not possible bj Govern 
meat— one really good school teaching np to the 
standard of the middle school exannnation m 
English and Temacular, and in some districts 
noi7, and hereafter in all distnets, one really good 
school teaching np to the standard of tbr Entnnce 
class of the University, that a few veraaculir 
high schools shoald he meanwhile maintained, 
that private schools teaching np to the middle 
school and Entrance standards should he en- 
conraged, and that Government schools should 
be withdrawn wherever the teaching in such pn 
Tate schools was acceptable to all classes or to a 
very large majanty of the community, and at the 
same time efBcient, or, wherever tbe namber of 
such schoiils supplied efficiently the wants of all 
sections and clashes of tbe community, that the 
wider diffusion of the funds levied from the people 
for the purposes of education should Uo aimed at 
by encourajjing for elementary education the 
growth of indigenons schools, helped by grants 
maid, and that os private schools increased in 
numbers and efficiency, schools wholly supported 
by Government should be gradoally reduced in 
numbers I would be tocliod to diffuse cdncation 
of tbomost eUmeaUry hind widely among the 
villages rather than beep ap a smaller Bumher of 
upper primary schools from Oovimmeot funds 
lly reasons are, firstly, that this plan would be 
more equitable, for all villages pay an edacational 
cess, snd secondly, I think the villcget are as 
yet prepared for only a very low standard of edu 
dtion, and that it is undHirahle if not dangerous, 
to go too fast 1 think it is of importance that 
some relation should be maintained or exist be- 
tween the matenal and intellectnal progress of tbe 
country The spread of knowledge and the deve 
lopment of the conntry should, snd uaturally will, 
go band m hand It is inexpedient to force edo 
cation too much The matensl development of 
the conntry seems of equal importance I would 
therefore, as far as State action la concerned, in 
dine rather to a system with a widely diffused 
^owledge of tbe moat elementary kind, giving 
all snljetts of the State, as it were, an op^rtunitjs 
of raising themselves, and at the same time layiug 
a broad foundatton for the expaoston of eduction 
hereafter, than to the maintenance of a few schools 
in wh ch the Airier branches of primary edneabon 
were tanght Such a system would be a great 
innovation , and it is of course, difficult to say 
without experience how far it would be an im- 
provement, but I think it might he ined in some 
districts 

Qua o7 —What effect do you think that th^ 
withdrawal of Government to a large eltent from 
the direct management of sebooTs or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth ot a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combiaation for local purposes ? 


dat 37 —There is no 


[uestiOD but that the 
manage 


I question but i 

Br^rfwtldr.«l wlifaralofdmcl 
HOo«ni«ent fromd, ment and support by Gov 
rest aassgoment. ernmentcould not be effect- 
ed except very gradually, 
without injunoasly affecting edocation I do not 
think that at present local exertions and combina- 
tions conld be relied on to fill the gap which would 
be created Whether local exertions would, say 
even within a period of ten years, /«% supply 
tbe place now taken by Government is, 1 think, 
doabtful 

Qaet 89 —Does definite instruction in duty and 
tbe pnaeiples of moral eonduet occupy any place 
in the coarse of Government colleges and echoota? 
Have yon any suggestions to make on thissiihject? 
Ant 89 —1 think religious instrnction an essen- 
Insbort OB in datj of the education of 

aad moni tj the yoUDg 

Ques 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
tbe physical well being of students m the schools 
or colleges in yonr province? Have yon any sug- 
gestions to make DU the subject 7 

Ant 40 — I think tbeaeocouragement of physi 
tillmgna.etyimpor- 
taat branch of education 
It baa been attended to, to a considerable extent, 
by tbe Edaeatioa Department in the Paij5b, 
but 1 do not tlimk it has leen sufficiently en- 
cooraged by district officers Itbmka tiainiog 
master, who might he a young man fiom tbe 
Native Army, or a youth who had distinguished 
himself at one of tbe larger schools or colleges 
principally in athletics, might he entertained in 
each distnct, for tbe purpose of teaching tbe boys 
of tbe schools ID the district gymnastics, cncket, 
&e Tbe larger schools in tbe Ponjib contain a 
considerable number of good cricketers, but gym 
nasties and cricket have not yet been taken np 
with much enerCT m tbe distnct schools other 
than those at head quarters 
One reason that physical training in schools 
does not progress faster is that the idea is, gener 
ally speaking, one foreign to tbe country , aad 
hitherto physical trainii g baa cot, 1 believe form 
eJ any pari of tbe cnmculum of the Government 
Normal ecbools (though Z am not quite sure of 
this) I wonld recommendtbatm Normal schools 
speciaf attention be devoted to it It fias, f be 
Iieve, been duly encouraged in the Training lasti 
tubon of the Christian Veraacalar Education 
Society at Amritsar— an institntion from which I 
have sometimes b«n suppl ed with masters for 
eraployment in district primary schools 

Qees do — Are the grants to girls* schools 
larger m amount and given on less onerons terms 
than those to boys' schools, and is the distinction 
sofficiendy marked? 

^nt 4a —I think tbe grants to girls’ scl ools 

_ , . . , er# inven on le's onerous 

' ” terms than to boys’ schools, 

and nghlly so 

Qntt Tn the promotion of female edaca 
turn, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean kdies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the loterest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? v 

Ant dff— Very few European lad es other than 
t V. p „ ladies who devote themselves 

pnenuixeaeT £.aro , . mr 

peas lade* to tbs pro wboliy to zenai a OT Alls- 

Bw snoffeiaale rince sionarytcacliingliavethrown 
themselves with zeal into the 
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Ant 36 —1 tbink the Stite should conGne 
Funri "ns to bs du >tself, Sis Tar AS possible, to 
charged by tbo 6wt8 In the fuDCtlOnS of— 
k campb-to tcIieaiB ot I 

edueatios 


(1) supplying grants in aid, 

(2) inspection and eammination, 

(3) training of teachers 

I thinb it sbonld atm nt bsTing in each distiict 
in the Fanjib — supported, if possible, from pn 
vate sources, but if this is not possible by Govern 
meat— one really good school teaching up to t) e 
standard of the middle school examination in 
English aud vernacular, and in some districts 
uotv, and hereafter m all districts, one really good 
school teaching up to (he standard of tbr Entrance 
class of the University, that a fear vernacular 
high schools should be meanivhile maintained, 
that private schools teaching up to tlie middle 
school and Entrance standards ehonld be en> 
couraged, and that Government seboole ehonld 
he withdrawn wherever the teaching in such pri' 
vate schools was acceptable to alt classes or to n 
very large majority of the community, and at the 
same time efUcieot, or, wherever the Dumber of 
such scbomls supplied efficiently the wants of all 
sections and clas'cs of the comoianity, that the 
wider diffusion of the funds levied from the people 
for the purposes of education should be aimed at 
by eocouraging for elementary education the 
growth of indigenous schools, helped by grants 
in«aid, and that as private schools increased in 
numbers and efficiency, schools wholly supported 
by Qovernmeut should he gradual^ eedu^ in 
numbers I would be iocIiom to diffuse education 
of the most elomeatary Lind widely amoog ibe 
villages rather thaa been up a smaller number of j 
upper primary schools from OovSrQtnenfc funds 
lily reasons are, firstly, tlut this plau would be 
more equitable, for all villages pay an educational 
cess, and secondly, I tbinb the villages are as 
yet prepared for only a very low etaudard of edo 
cation, and that it is undesirable if not dangerous, 
to go too fast I thinb. tt is of importance that i 
aome relation tbould be maintajaed ot exist be ' 
tween the material and intellectual progress of the 
country The spread of knowledge and the deve- 
lopment of the country should, and naturally will, 
go baud in hand It is inexpedient to forte edu 
cation too much The material Jevelopmcnt of 
the country seems of equal importance I would 
therefore, as far as State action is eoncerned in 
dine rather to a system with a widely diffused 
knowledge of the most elementary bind, giving 
all subjects of the State, as it were, an opportnnilji 
of laisins tbsmselvea, and at the same time laying 
a broad foundation for the expansion of education 
hereafter, than to the mamtenanceof afew schools 
in which the Aigiir branches of primary education 
were taugl t Such a system would b« a great 
innovation , and it is of course, difficult to say 
without experience bow far it would he tm tin* 
provement , but I think iS might be tried in some 
dfstnets 

Quet 57 —What effect do yo*a think ihat th^ 
Withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
''the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of cducat on, and the 
growth ot a spirit of rcl anca upon local exert ons 
and ccmbinafaon for local purposes ? 


Au 37— There is no question but that the 

M ^ , withdrawalofdirectmanage 

£ffect of w tbcrnval , , . , 

by Qoverament from di ment and support by Gov* 
nanamgcmetit aramentcould not be effect* 

ed except very giadually, 
without injuriously affecting education I do not 
think that at present local exertions and combina 
iioDS conid be relied on to fill the gap which would 
be created Whether local exertions would, say 
even within a period of ten years, ffillf supply 
the place now taken by Government is, 1 think, 
doubtful 


Qses 39 —Does deffnite instruction in duty and 
the pnoetpleg of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the courseof Government colleges and schools? 
Have yon any suggestions to make on this subject? 
Ant 83— I think religious instruction an essen- 
lutractoa ]b duty tial part of the education of 
and noral ty the yoUUg 

Qaet ^3— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any sug* 
gestions to make on the subject? 

Ant 40 —I thmk thoaencouragement of phyei* 
• *™s a vnj ,mpot- 

tant branch of education 
It bos been attended to, to a considerable extent, 
by the Edccation Department in the Panjah, 
but I do not tbiuk it has been sufficiently en- 
couraged by district otScers 1 think a tiaimng 
master, who might be a young man fiomtbe 
Native Army, or a youth who had distinguished 
himself at one of the larger schools 5r colleges 
priBCipally in athletics, m gbt be entcrtainecfia 
each dutnei, for the purpose of teaching the boys 
of the schools m the distnct gymnastics, oiicket, 
&c The laiger schools ID the Faojib contain a 
eoDsidenible number of good eiicketers, hut gym* 
uasUes aud ciicktt have nut yeh been taken up 
with much energy in the district schools other 
than tliose at bead quarters 
One reason that physical training in schools 
does oot progress faster is that the idea is gener 
ally speaking, one foreign to the country and 
biuerto physical traiuing has not, Z believe form 
ed any part of the curriculum of the Government 
Normal schools (tliough I am not quite suie of 
this) I would recommend that in Normal schools 
spec at attention be devoted to it It has, I be 
lieve, been duly encouraged la the Traimog Insti. 
tubon of the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society at AmntBar — an institution from which I 
have sometimes been suppl ed with masters for 
employment in distiict prunaiy schools 

Qnti 45 —Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to hoys’ schools , and is the distinction 
suffimently marked? 

Am do— I think the grants to girls’ schools 
ai.at.toerl« tcbooli on less onerous 

terms than to hors schools, 

and nghtly so 

Qmt dff— Inthe promotion of female ednea 
iron, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies mi':>'bt take in 
this cause? • ° 

Alt dff— Very few European ladies other than 
Rliiw tshcQ by Earo. Iidies who devote themselves 
«B bd M ta ths p 0 wholly to zenSna or 3Iit. 

«daca siooary teacliingbavet) rown 
themselves with zeal into the 
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objects to attend tlio only alternatiro institatioa 
on tbe ground of its religious tcacliing ? 

^ni 6S— I thinb this vs a question r^Tv 
tn.Wr»w»l or Cot ^^6 decided in vietr of 

eTTiment imctntoo in tbc flctunl circumstances of 
t«»oat of prvTsu on«. individual Oise If con- 

scientious scrnplca os to sending tUeir cliddren to 
the alternative institution were entertained by a 
very few, llien it would be often undesirable, or 
might be even absurd, to keep up tbe Goverament 
school it being alwaj s assumed that Government 
was ready to provide a grant-m aid, jne primary 
and secular instruction, for every creed and nation- 
ality 

Quet 70 — Vro the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given m your province more onerous 
and complicated than neccssarj ? 

Ant Xo, Ido not think tbe conditions 
Coodiuonjol yrsQti on which grants aregiven 
t» by Government in the Pan- 


jdb are more onerous and complicated than 
necessary 

la conclusion, I venture to express my sense 
AdiiHond Wmuk. importance of the 

fgliovvmg matters in con- 
neettOBwvtb tbemanagementof district schools — 
what I would submit m connection with each will 
be fonod in tbe Extract! from Eeptily 

Commutionet*! Elueational Order Eook, Eotharpur 
Hutnet" (Appendix) — 

I —The necessity for attending to discipline, 
cleanliness, and neatness in district 
pnmaiy schools 

IL— Poe attention to farnvtnre and teaching 
apparatus 

III —The supply of clear, well printed maps 
IV.— Systematising of reporta by District In 
specter entered quarterly in the Log 
Book 

Stmla, July 1889 


Croaa.cxaminationof'H'B. Cols BritBAif 


J?y THE Eev tv. R Blackett. 

Q 1 —In answer 4 of yonr evidence >n chief, 
yon Ihiok it would be quite possible to extend tbe 
gnnt-in-aid aystem to indigenoos schools Do 
yon mean under tbe existing rules, or with some 
modiUcatioas ? 

A j — \a Ur os I am aware, dutnet funds 
bare not been, os a practice, applied to the aid of 
indigenous schools 1 do not know what the rules 
are 

Q P— Id answer 25 you point out ladicattons 
that there is not sudlcicat demand tu the country 
to absorb the kind of educated men tnrned out by 
tbe upper classes in the pnoary schools. Do you 
think that the proper object of pnmary edncation 
IS fullilled by producing educated men of this 
kind ? Or does the present system tend to per- 
meate tbe masses with edncation to a more modest 
standard ? 

A I think my answer to that is contained 
in my answer S6 

Q 5 — With regard to your answer 40 have 
you found masters from tbe Christian Verna- 
cular Education Society's Training Institution at 
Amritsar as well Liugbt and trained os those from 
the Oovernment Normal School? 

A 3 —I tliiok I have had three or four masters 
from Mr Kodgers My impression is that they 
were carefully traioed One is doing well , another 
did not do well 

My impression is that the result of tbe Oorem- 
ment Norma! School training is not that a number 
of well-trained teachers is turned out 

Q 4 ^'With reference to your answer 46, do 
yon think that the interest of ladies in female 
education could be stimnlated by their being defi- 
nitely asked to laspect.or superintend girls' schools, 
or in any other way invested with responsibility ut 
• .the matter ? 

J, 4— Yes And if Government were to recog 
nue such elTotts, it would stunulate this still more 
snppoaing that Government do wish to etimolate 
such efforts 

Q 6 —With reference to your answer 62, do 
you thiok that it u desirable or fair that promo- 
tion from class to class should be wholly taken 
out of the hands of the schoolmasters and placed 

PuDJltb 


in the hands of Inspectors, judging by the results 
of annual examinations? 

J 5—1 do not think that pnmary school 
masters are quite to be trusted as n body in this 
matter I think in tbe middle and higher schooD 
the masters might be trusted 

By Haji Qhvlui Hassax. 

Q i— Will you please state, os Deputy Com* 
oi«siocer, bow many times lu a year os an 
average bad you opportunities of inspecting the 
village echcola of your ilutriet ? 

A i— I inspect generally 16, SO, or more, out 
of 60 primary gchoors in the district 

Q Will you please mention your reasons 
for not adoptiog Panjabi os a medioa of instruc- 
tion 7 

A P— Urdn IS agnwing and spreading Ian- 
gitoge, and 1 think it desir^le that the prOTinco 
eboold have one general language 

Q 3 —Don't jrou think that a sort of cess from 
noD agricultunsts would be preferable to raising 
tbe echooiiag fees ? 

A 3 — No I think I would rather raise the 
schooling fees 

Q you please mention what religion 

i ’ou mean 7 Whether all the religions now preva- 
ent ID the Panjab Do you think that such a 
measure would not be opposed to the pnnciple of 
rel gioos neutrahty mamtained by the Govern- 

A 4—1 think any religiou is better than no 
religion I do sot think Government ought to 
teach any religion And m the teaching of wli- 
gioD ID aided schools, Govermoent should see that 
nothing is taught that is coutrary to the universal 
morality. 

£y He 0 Peaesox. 

Q i— -You say that the present system of 
whool inspection is eSicieat What do you think 
of the plan of collecting three or four schools at 
a oentre foe exanunatioa by the Inspector of the 
or bis Ass staot ? 

A 1 — I think the plan of collecting three or 
fouc sdioola at a centre for examinat ou by the 
Inspector saves time for more efficient inspection 
Bot the distance of any school from the centre 
ehoold uot be more tliaa 5 or 6 miles My 
46 
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impisssion is tbat the sclioolcliiUrea soiDctinies 
come futtliet 

Q 5 —TV itU reference to your answer No S 
to Haji Gbulam IIae®in, you recommended that 
fees should he raised foi non-agriculturists rather 
than that a rate shouhl he levied Is there any 
danger that fees might practically bLCome a charge 
ou the teachers* salaries i£ they were raised above 
what has been enstomary ? 

A. 2— Teachers mil be found every now and 
then probably to pay the fees of a poor hoy I 
don’t thinh this consideration should have any 
practical weight in determining the system 

Q 3— tVould you recommend that fees in 
village schools should be taken by the teachers as 
part of tbeir salaries rather than that they should 
he remitted to the trcasniy, as at present? 

A 3 —I think the system well worth a trial 

JJt/ THE PCXSIDEKT 
Q 1— Do I understand that the District In* 
spector is the practical inspecting agency for pn 
mary schoolsj and that he is under the Deputy 
Coramisiouer? 

As I— kes 

Q 2 —Does he laVehia orders from tba Deputy 
Commissioner or from the Lducalion Depart 
ment? 

A 2 —In the management of the primary and 
middle schools, such as the appointment promo- 
tion, and d1smu«al of the teachers, he is tinder the 
Deputy Gommusioner In matters of discipline 
and detail sueh as holidays, punishments, fees, 
furniture, houiv of atteodanee, and the whole inter- 
nal economy of the school, he also takes bis orders 
from the Deputy Commi’sioaer Bat he is careful , 
to obserie the general rules o£ the Eduestion 
Department, or any general cuculars on these 
points which it may issue 

Q 3— -Do jouonlerstand that primary instruc- 
tion in the Fanjab is practically managed by the 
Deputy Commieeioners, and not by the Educa- 
tion Departinent? 

A 3 —The hues are laid down, and the geneml 
rules are presenhed by the Education Department 
But the management and the working ont are in 
tbft batis nt tlw Deputy C«vavawnon«v 

Q 4 —As a matter of fact, is promotion of 
pupils Ccoia class to class lu the primary schools 
of the Panj&h made hy the Inspectors who judge 
by annual examination? 

A 4 —It 13, 1 thiok, in primary schools practi 
cally ID the hands of the Inspector, who, I shonld 
say, has power at any time to promote a boy 
It IS my impression that the promotions are made 
after the annual visit of the higher inspecting 
officer Be examines the school, and I believe 
sometimes records in his inspection marks fais 
opmon that so many hoys are fit for promotion 
But I do not know that he always does so As 
* Deputy Commissioner, I Lave not attended mneh 
to the question of promotion from class to class, 
and I am not sure how far the District Inspector 
looks to the togher In^ppetor in this respect 
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Hepofy ComiMniotifr • Ddueol-csal Orirr 
Sooh Sotkiarj'vr Dutnet JVo JI 
how that lelsr Ps» has become Dulr ct Iiwrc^or I 
w >h ta draw hie attentioo to s few poiDti couaected with 


the advsscetneni of education and improvement of the 

S^HloU — 

l-~-FmaU — Litlle has heeo done in this 

^stnet in Ihw director except in the girlx kImmI at 
Uoshiarpar toalntiionl by the American Freshytenon llLs* 
sum It District Inei^or sees any good opemng sdrant 
age ahoahl be taken of it 

n — Piylieaf trainisy has not been aimed at as yet in 
the ptunary and. middle schools The Director draws 
aUention to this — it is very unporUnt I hope the epeci 
tnen {latallel bars of which 1 have given Distuct lospector 
a pbin. will soon be ready I should like to see a set lotro- 
dneed into every lehoul; also encket should be fostered 
where tie boys are older aod where there u near the school 
a apace to play In The expense of hats and halls can he 
bone by the District Funds np to a eerta a amount 

III— Teac^inff in Ajnetillurf—1 am very aoxions to 
see the coarse of all pnmair and tuiddle schools comprise a 
senes of lessons m agncoriure and its principles When 
ever there uan oppoTtunity for mviuglessoDsonthegrowth 
of plants the nsa of manures ths oudincs of the chemistry 
of sgrieuUate, I should like to see sneh lessons intro 

IV — Diieipline, «eal»tM tixd eJeanllnur^l hope 
f shar Du will Inuil & great regard, for these into the minds 
ol all teachers and ponds 1 eosiider the sahject very 
important — when disciplius is lax even a good teacher loses 
much of his value and power The boys ibouM be taoght 
to bs quiet and respecUnl ia denieaoesr, and (a yield their 
maslera implicit ohed eoce D sinct lotpoclor should 
tviq lire nbonl this and see that masters enforea discipline 
Uaraly boys shoal J be warned, and if (h^ persist to unrs 
liDeu sheold be puolsbsd or evso expellM 

The boys should bo taoght 

(a) Come to school In cUau clothes 

it) ^tsiotain cleaely habits b school - 

le) Eevp their books elesn and nsat. 

(J) <it or stand id exact order 
(r) Clatsrs wbeo moved aboQt the school room 
should be moved m order and in ngalar 
Unss without arnse or eoafnaion 


fvidsi g chairs They 
(ban others For tables als 
the best 


V*~Jewii/i»re e»d JVoflise Jpporotut^’ni$ !i a 
oatler which sadly waste ittealien. Every school ehoold 
bwe ^e decent ohsir—echooli in towns or middle schools, 
should bsve mere thin one esd shanld bs provide with a 
smell table Cba rs of e folding pattern woold perhaps bs 
most Dstful ts when not used they can he folded up and 
ec^py hltls *pa^ Thew are lo my office good patterns of 

J ~ robabtv less api to get broken 
so I think foldiog j slterns are 
they can ba put away when not wonted 
IBaelhoarii should be supplied wherever they would be 
usefuL 

M’oMuhooMslwajsheneatty'hDng Distnet Inspector 
•booM ses that maps are mounted ntaUg on eloth and 
Toilers with nnga to hang them up hy District Inspector 
wiU pleose make arrangemeots about this, and make np 
somsDspsasfurfernv m thewatterof mounting There 
IS one daftly or other band lo the settlement office who 
can nmot maps very neatly on cloth and rollers and I 
should like District Inspector to see if bis services con be 
secu^ when necessary, some sp«eijie«e should he made 
up at ones 

The walls, door frames mips floor cloths mats &C., in 
? dirty from being smeared by the 

roketoms District Inspector 
Boys who commit 


wiU please warn masters about t 


IQ this respect should be reported Jlasters most insist 
^^tho school, and all belonging to it, being kept clesm and 

<0 *'< e» —When new ones are required 
they sluiull be made up of muuj mnUlng which is now 
i^ at Hoshiarpur and costs 6 annas a square yard. It 
should be made lo lengths according to ajze andihane of 
school room and i/eet wife ° 

_J?“" d»«fs — -I should like to eee every echool provided 
■with a aim d al to Veep the t mo by there le a ^d one 
so my componnd which might bo telen as a specimen 
AH these articles of futn lore and improvements esnoot 
previdcd or earned ont at once , hut District lotpeetcr 
a m gradually at ntrodacing therm I will be tappy 
to see ipecuaens of articles menljoued for approval ' 
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No in.— MAPS 

Tlim an nninben of o>e1«<s and woni oot inajn accB> 
milated m tta stbools Uiatnrt Insjxttor t5iB pl«a<o bare 
thesa called m , their wooden rollers can be kept for future 
rue, and the torn and di(fi|;ured loaps ehonll be aeld as 
waste paper Each acbool ahoold hare a clean map of the 
district fonuabed to it Distr ct Inapector migbt enquire 
at eettlement office whether any clear eemacnlar maps of 
the district are srailable 

There IS a preat difference in the maps aupplied ftoin 
Lahore a rer; few are clear and distinct not a great many 
are so full of strokes and names that they are almost nrun 
tclligible 1 wish Dutnct Inspector to toke particular care 
that no maps but those of which the writing and the 
natnral featares are very distinct are supplied to the achoola 
of th s district The maps published by ^rffa (London) 
coloured and Tarnished are the rery best, and whererer 
practicable thfit should bo sspphed 


Lo IV 

DJSPECrrORS EEPOETS IV SCHOOL ILSPEpTIOV 
LOOKS 

I will he ohbged by Listnct Inspectors wnting the 
reports of his penod cal inspect ons in the inspeclioii books 
in Engtiih on one side of the pige, and a TernseoLr trails 
lation on the other When tbo master andentaods English, 
no translation is nece*saiy When D stn t Inapector bu 
little time he can espla n his renurks to teachers and note I 
m English that he b^ done so I 

The Distnctlnspectora remarks should bo written ut an I 
orderly maimer, and I would lake the lubjeets which call | 


for renuTk to be taken up m the serial order shown below 

1 Date of mapcction \ 

2 Attenduice in classes I 

3 Eesults of eiaminatioa of I 

each clas« | 


n 

I 

4 Discipline 

5 Cleanliness of schotan 

6 fieatness and order In 

seboni faou<e 

7 Condition of maps books 

and fumilnre 

$> Condition of school bouse 

poond and of eardLn 
( f there u one) 

9 General remarks 


Ilsaduies for Inipec. 
tion EepoHs Thess 
headings should bo 
written down the 

mirgm of the page 
and the remarka put 
opposite them. 


It la not intended that nrnarks must be made oh each 
subject at etch inspect on remarks on Jst 2nd. an i 3rd 
subjeeta will alwaya be nccesasry and on the other aobiecta 
remarks should be made ID each acbool from time to time, 
end Ihoeobjects eren if remarka are not written should 
* to” tie D stnet Impecfora atientwo 

irben Dstret Inspector Cone Jert that any matter cos 
tamed In an inspect on report should lo immeiately 
reported the inipection book *or a copy thereof can m 
forwarded lo the Deputy Lommieaioner 


IV COLD STEEAM 


^srlioryvr. 17/i Felniary J$39 


JE^aence of Miss Maet E. Dotd. Zendna SJtsstouartj, S P.Q. Mistioit, J>elhu 


Qhu 2— Fleas« state vrbit ofpnrtanitiee yea 
bave had o£ forouiw aa optoioD oo the subject ef 
edaeatmu ib lodia, aod to <rhat provioce yeur ex< 
penence has beeo gained 

Am 1 —1 have beea a z-anlna Slusionary and 
connected with hfative fetoale education for the 
past 16} yean 

I commenced ivorh in 1567 as an agent of the 
Kormal School Soeietyj with whom I entered oo 
a two years’ engagement Tlie whole of 1867 I 
was engaged in Calcutta, teaching Oengah id Ben* 
gall ztinlaas, bat early nest year I was sent to 
Amntsar to tahe charge of the Native gitla' 
orphanage, now under Mrs Heather Having 
completed my term with the Normal School Society 
mDecemher 1868, Heft Amritsar in January 18C9, 
to join the S P G mis ion in Delhi, and 1 have j 
continned an agent of this mission ever since I 
Sly work during the last IS years las cbieOy | 
been the soperintendcnce of the female Mubam- 
midan schools opened by the late Mrs. TVioter, 
consisting of one Normal and four branch sdiools 
I have also tanght in Hindu and Mohammadan 
zasinas I 


qnet 2 —Do you think that in yoor province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you su^^t any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the coar«e of instruction? 
In your province is pnmary inskructioU sought 
for hy the people in general, or by partmolar 
classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from It, and if so, why? Are any classes pi^ 
tically excladed from it, and if so, from what 
causes? 'What w the attitude of the influential 
c!as*ea towards the estension of elementary know* 
ledge to every ch's of society ? 

Am 2—\ do not think the srstem of pnmary 
education for girls has been placed on a sound 
basis, for the attendance of the pupils u entirely 


doe to tbe payment of scholarships, which, if dis* 
continued, would result in tbe closing ef noit of 
onr schools, as they are mainly filled with women 
and girls of tbe lower and poorer classes, who are 
indoi^ to attend on account of the scholarship, 
which thoogh small is *nre, and were than they 
could eirn by taking in work at borne 

Tbe mves and daoghten of tbe inllaeaiiil 
classes are, tbrongh th-' force of eocial prejudices, 
practically excluded from attending our schools, 
so that xactua visiting is the os/y wajr by which 
tre Can offer (Item education, and in the majority 
of lostancea it bas to be given yrsfis, for female 
education is not generally appreciated, and if fees 
were insisted on, there vroul 1 be very few houses 
opened to os The instruction given in the zan£na 
IS of a wry elementar) nature, owing to the short- 
ness and infrequency of Dornsits and the many 
interruptions ca ised by the domestic maanert aod 
customs of the Natives In consequence of these 
disadvantages, tbe progress made i« slow, and tbe 
sanioa pupil seldom gets beyond the lower pri- 
mary standard Of coarse there are exceptions 
wbere girls of ability have been ambitioui to get 
on, and have caljed in tbe aid of fat! er or brother 
to snpplemvut the work of their tcaober 

<2»e* 32— VThat » the system of school inspec- 
tion pntvned in Tonr province? In what rwpcct 
,s it capable of improvemeut ? 

Qw. 33— Can you suggest any inetbod of 
seennog efficient voliinfaty agency lu the work of 
inspection and examination? 

An$ 52 I 33 —Our female schools m Delhi, 
both Hindu and 'Musolman, are examined yearly 
by the Inspector , but no system for the lospccti'm 
of work done in taudnas has yet been set on foot. 

I think It would be a good plan for tbe In/pector 
to noroiuate a xosana Mis-uonary of some experi- 
ence, belongiug to one miuioo, to examine xaoisa 
pupils Uugbt by agents of another miision, ted 



ttee ter$<i report* of tlcsc cxaminitioni to bo 
fcal direct to bim 

Q»e$ *Ts tliero lodijir^nout mstmclion for 
girls in Ibe province with which yon ore »e«inMnl 
cd , and if so, wl at ii Us cl aracter ? 

An*. 41 — 1 bnow of no indiRctiOus sclwota for 
the instruction of girls m ifor/or knowlolge, I nt 
in my visits to lanioas 1 hare within iht lastjrat 
come across a mued school for littit. Sluhammidan 
loys end prls, who are taiighl portion* of the 
X.ur£a m Arabic by a young wi low of the al tbi 
sect {an aunt of one of my pnpili) She has tnade 
the pilgriinage to Mecca, and now spends her time 
m tmi’volantaty work I Lave been fold aioco 
that there ate mstvj moie schools of this kind 
where rich Aryans (under the belief of its being a 
mcntonoBi work) give gratuitous mitraction in 
the ICur^n to poor hlubammadan children ttell- 
to do families pay a ernall cum to have their girls 
taught the Kurfn at homo 1 y an hIjhi or an old 
nBvhi In like manner llindn latnihes get fhnr 
daughters taught the Uamayana by nn old juindtt 
CTj!an(htA*i 

Quet 4‘#— ^hal is the best oelhod of pro* 
Tiding teachers for girU? 


Sy TV. B Bucket. 

<3 /•'Are (cholarsbips given in alt yoor 
ichools? 

A fi^Onc little school, lately opened, has 
no pice. Tlie children eren pay for their own 
books In Ibo out stations wo pay no piee. 


jnt — Tlio ijaeition as to the best method 

ef providing teachers for girls » a difficoU ore to 
BOarver 1 hare 1 ad charge of the Muhammadan 
hfarmal School since 1851*, and bare always had a 
great difflcuHy in keej mg up the numbers My 
plan has licen to draft in the best girls from the 
branch schools, but I have proveil from expeticuec 
that this IS roost uiualiifactory, for just wl en th^ 
are most pr tnismg, they leave to be marned, and 
It geneniny hapj>fOS tl at their husbands object to 
their attending school or taking employment out 
of pelhu Toung marned women, as a rule, will 
not oirir (bemsilre* for tnnning, and the few who 
do fome arc so irregular m theu altendante, that 
I am glad to get nd of them The most steady 
and persevenog are the elderly women,* whom we 
are sometimes obliged to aifmit to keep op the 
nuiober*, but tber are too old to make much pro* 
nrss, and are only nscfnl as assistant teaebers 
I'le only plan which suggwts lUelf to me for 
getting an eincient staC of hatire teachers, is the 
training of Kativ* Clnistian giil*,— Cnt, beesua* 
they do not keep pardah, second, we have a 
greater bold on them, and they fall more easily 
tato the ruropesn method of teaching, and third, 
they do not object to accept situations after max* 
ruga or to go lo out-itations 


( ^iliss Botd. 

2iy Jin. pEAnsov. 

Q I— Vo yon think that a report id detail 
bytlabdicaof the mission nnon (lie rregmti lo 
zanfna classes wonU suiBcc instead of tha vutu 
of an Inspectress? 

J J —\n But It would he more latitfae* 
tory to bare the rasdae clarsce laspceted by a 
stranger on the part of Oovrmttent. 


JCcideiiee of J. GnAHiirConpEur, 

2— Blease state what opportumtic* yon ' 
have had of formiDg oa opision on the subject of 
education in India, and in what provuiee year 
experience has been gained 

Ant 1 — I officiated ns Director of Instnietion 
la the Vanjih from January IS7I till June 187S, 
sed han: worked either as Assistaut or Deputy 
Gommusioticr, and as Camm ssioocv u many of 
the districts north of the butlej intbat provioee. 
It IS to the Panjab that my remarks generally 
apply, though 1 have also served some yean m 
Derar, and as Secretary to the Resident at Hai dan. 
hid, in whose charge Bmv lies 

Qttcs P— Do you think that tn your provinee 
the^stemof pnmary education bos been placed 
on a sound b^is, and is capable of derelopment 
up to the requirements of the cotnmunil^ 7 Can 
you suggest any improvements in the wstem of 
admimstratiOD or in the course of instruction ? 

Qsr* 3 — In your province is primary instroc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Dq any classes specially 
bold aloof from it, and if so, why? Areanyclassra 
practically excluded from it , and if so, from what 
Cannes? IVhat is the attitude ol the mfloentu) 
classes towards the extension of elementary know 
edge to every cla s s of society ? 

Ques d— -To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you desenbe 
the subjects and character of the iDstructiOB given 


E«C > Comnttttoiter of JPt$harear, 
intheia, and the fyslmof disciphno in vogue? 
■\Vbal tecs are taken from the sclolara? hrom 
what classes are the mastew of aueb achoola gener- 
ally selected, and what are tbeirqualifcation*? 
Have any arrangemenU been made for training 
or providing masters in such mIiooIs ? Under what 
cireomrliDces do you consider that indigenous 
schools con he turned to pood account as part of a 
^tem of national education and what u the b«t 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
wilting to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given? How far has 
tho graut-in aid system been extended to indige* 
sons schools, and can it be further extended ? 

An.t 2,3, — I think il better lo throw my 
answer to these questions info a connected form 
I have no trustworthy statistics concenuog the 
nanibers or character of indigenous schools before 
me, and m other respects the questions run into 
each other 

pTCBcat scheme of primary instruction in 
the Phnjab oppears to me excellent, while it la 
regarded either as the first stepping.stone by 
which a youth can raise himself in life, whether 
wow employ or in any of the professions whihb 
are the growth of onr rule, or while it is regarded 
as the fonndabon. or basis on which a gtpod and 
liwral education can afterwards he reared by those 
who will pursue it further This may seem high 
P*si*c But 1 think. It to be thoroughly justified, 
first, by the actual attainments of the bojrawho 
passthrough it, which much exceed those in the 
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C arallel *cl ools of other conntnes , and, aecondlj, 
y the rapidity and the general cuccess with which 
thoseVho proceed further attain great profieieney 
in mathematics and a thorough and practical 
mastery of languages If the aims of a system of 

i irimary initru'tion were limited to these objects, 
concciTc that, after the recent improTCmenta 
effected in our text books, little fault could be 
found with that m force The status of the Natiie 
District Inspectors, on whom so much depend*, 
was much rai*cd in 1871, Int will, of course, be 
liable to re-consideratioD from time to time It 
would also be better if inapeetion and examina- 
tion by the English cfTicers were so arranged as to 
pre more opportunity for nnforc*cca \i>ils 
Other criticisms m detail conld easily bcadmed 
But, as I hare said, the prescribed courseof in- 
struction appears to me fsuljeet to the Tery seri- 
ous limitation whi(.h I hare given of its aim and 
object) not open to mneh Ldame, and soccesiful ta 
its resnits 

It IS obrioos, bowerer, that the chitdreo of the 
mass of the popnlatiun cannot rise in life, nor 
leave their fathers’ trades, nor push their educa- 
tion beyond the age (at most] of t wclvc years. A 
scheme, therefore, which alTords a sonnd bans of 
instruction for lads sntb opportunities may fail 
entirely m addressing the masses. Andexperienee 
renders it impossible for me to deny that this is 
the case in the Panjib Tlie population of the 
PamSb IS m largo proportion agncultural And 
if too tons of the few men who are cither Um« 
barian or patwans (village odiculs) b« deducted, 
tlic percentage of possible school goers wbo^to 
mIiooI, and who are sons of aamind&rt, most be 
<}uite fractionaL This u not doe to the absence 
of schools, Int to the asc1e*sne8i of opening our 
inititotioni when they will not le attended In 
towns they are more {ipular, though even there 
(he scheme of studies is lonad too ambitions for 
the l«(ty trader, who considers, and perhaps finds, 
lastmctloa in three points only sutl cient for the 
son who IS to tread in his own footsteps The<« 
points are— (1) the basis and maxims of bts own 
Rligiott, (3] the mahijaoi character, and {i) the 
multiplication table , and the*e are supplied tobun 
bj the indigenons iiistitnlion 

The attitude of the inQuentul clashes towards 
our system of prttnarw instruction follows from 
the facts They could understand a course which 
iDcluded the instruction of children in their parents' 
religion , they can also uoderstand our schools 
looked upon as a means of educating our own 
emplojfo From no other point of view do (bey 
see its object, and, on geucral grounds, they ore 
averse to what has a levelling tendency 

The causes of this apathy arc partly beyond our 
control, and be in the poverty of the people, and 
the total inadequacy of our funds to render educa- 
tion so general as not to unfit a south to adopt 
his hereditary occupation But the most deep- 
seated roots of our failure be in the rehgionsddS 
cuity, which confronts the. thinker on Indian edu- 
cation at every tom If, as in the middle ages, 
the system of education we could offer to the people 
opened the only gate to an honoured and truly 
national profession hko their church, instead of 
absolutely closing that outlet of educated agencies 
amongst them, our schools would be much more 
thronged than they are M Lai in other conntnes i 
has been the principal ineeutive in the early stages I 
of education and the principal and most widespread I 
reward to success, ri* , the influcuce and position I 
• , Psnjifb 


of an mlesiasUcal teacher, is Jotallj Jaclic** to 
any efforts that we can make ISor can we m'our 
paore<t institutions offer to the parent the induce- 
ynent that the child will Lc instructed m the first 
dements of his own religion II hen the power of 
these drawbacks IS considered my wonder is often 
that oar schools arc as well frequented as they are— 
not (bat the objects of tbcir existence are not 
dear to the people 

It IS duo to a perception of thisdilBcnlly, rather 
than to any inherent defects in the secular scheme 
we offer, that attention has been turned towards 
the possibility of ntilising mdigenous institutions 
These are, especially m the frontier division of 
the province, very nnmerons I have seen no 
fignrea that correspond to what my personal observ- 
ation leads me to believe to he the fact Ihere 
IS Dodoubt that their endowment would lead to a 
great diffusion of the sort of education whica they 
can give Jf district comaittees, for instance, 
were invented with discretionary power over-edu- 
eational funds, this is the first step which they 
would take But the education given by their 
teacbera (ihougb far better than none) is, from 
oar point of view, so yoor, and proceeds from 
(be outset on each mistaken prmciples, that a 
great alteration in the present rules for grants-m- 
aid wilt be necessary to render this measure feasible 
to any largo extent flome idea of their rrofwr 
eptraitilt may be gathered from an account which 
I remember pving in my Ueportfor 1670 7Lof 
their system in teaching rersian In perhaps the 
majonty tbe Kuw is simply Icimt by rote 
There ore no fixed fees, but presents are made to 
(he teachers Ibebeaelhat if promises of Oot« 
emment aid to these schools were made, many of tbe 
sons of these miitlas would consent to go throngh* 
aconrse at ourXormal Mhools, andtlut, on their 
return, if the grant were coupled with a liberal 
distnbution of our text books, a long step would 
have been taken towards the spread of education 
amongst (he frontier Muhammadans The position 
of teacher is hereditary in lhe<o cases, and connected 
With tbe mosque Somewhat similar education 
IS given in many Hindu dharamsalas. It has 
been argued, with considerable plausibility, that 
this dcfcnption of school will continue to exist, 
whether it is aided or not, and that its mere en- 
rolment on a Ooveromcnial list is no proof of 
Its being bettered, and IS calculated to lower our 
standard altogether I do not deny that a good 
deal of (fie money may be wasted , but I believe 
Ibat the rbances of the teaching being improved 
and extended, and the change which would thus 
be effected m the general attitude of ihe mfiu 
ential classes would more than compensate for 
(bat waste 

It should he mentioned, however, that there 
ere also a few schools of a higher stamp along 
tbe frontier, in which Arabic and Persian are, 
after n somewhat protracted course, acquired tho 
I ruu^I/ and nell The teachers in these schools 
are oidinanly ludependent men, and would neither 
seek nor accept aid from ns Hindu Sanskrit 
sehools, on the other band, would not have this 
feel ng 

It most be thoroughly admitted that the en 
co u ra g e m ent and fostering of these sehools will 
distinetly and coo'iderably lower our present stand 
ard of pnmiiry education The testa must he 
of a simple nature, and most be generally applied 
by a Native inspecting ageucy But pnmarj edu- 
cation ought not to be of a sort which unfits 
47 
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or disinclines a lad to tale np lis hcredifarj work ; 
and tViongli I am not alow to recognise tlie taenU 
o£ what wo hare done, our present Ejstcm is, in 
my opinion, undeniably liablo to this reproach 
<3«« 5— 'What opinion docs your exponcnco 
lead you to hold o£ the extent and valne of homo 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at 
home able to compete oti equal terms, at examu 
nations qualifying for the publio semco, with 
boys educated at school? 

5 — Home education in the sonth of tho 
rovinco has been generally supplanted by the 
igheredocationoITcredhy GoTcmment Amongst 
tho better families in the north it still is 
la eogacv ‘Whste the father or guatiLan. is a man 
of good character, and accustomed (even though 
illiterate himself) to bear his part m the pnblic 
affairs of Ins district, I think that the home cdn« 
cation which ho now gives his son produces a tyro 
of manly character superior to that which is ordi. 
narily produced hy Skate odncafion If a yonlh 
so educated finds binself under a disadvantage 
in qualifying for the public service, it is the prin- 
ciple of competitive examinstion which ought 
to give way for his admission But he is quite 
as competent as others to pass a teil examination 
in hu work a/ler admission 

Quit 5— How far can the OoTemment depend 
OB private effort aided or unaided, for tho supply 
of elementary inatroction in rural diatncts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
tor promoting primary inslmction? 

Jnt e— Not at all, as tbiogf are at present 
The distinct lecognition of religious schools, and 
their odoption of some portion of our secular 
> system, would in time make a difference 

Qbm 7 —How fsr m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in mral dwtnets 
be adiautagconsty sdmimitered hy district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Jnt 7 —1 have already staled what 1 think 
would he the first effect of a transfer of educa- 
tional fnnds to district committees It would J 
be impossible, perhaps even undesirable, totally I 
to prevent jobbery A veto, spanngly exercised, j 
should bo reserved to the district officer on all 
proceedings I 

Qaer -^tliat classes of schools should, 1 
yonr opinion, be entrusted to hluiucipal com- 
mittees for support and mansgement? Assoming 
that the provision of elementary instruction m 
towns IS to be a charge against Slnnicipal fnnds, 
what security would yon suggest against the pos 
sihllity of Municipal committees failing to male 
sufficient provision 9 

Ant 8 —I think the management and support 
of the branch primary institntions in a city, or 
of corresponding aided schools, might he made 
over to Municipal committees, who shcmld also 
be the determining agency in the fixing and ced 
lection of fees Even thu will involve (if I k 
member rightly) alarge addition to the sums they 
vote for education, and will, unless supplemented 
by an increase of fees or a special tax, lead to a re. 
duction of education But the tbnvmg popnla 
tion of onr large towns ought to pay for what 
they receive If this principle, however, he 
pushed to its logical conclnsion, and the secondary 
and higher education in a city be also made a 


charge to be met by the Jfunicipality, or by the 
pareats of the students, it is cerium that, at the 
present stage of feeling on the snhjcct, sufficient 
funds for its maintenance will not bo forthcoming. 
And this Ic.'vds to a grave difficulty m ndmmutra- 
tion, in connection with the continuation of both 
our school and college staff From this point of 
view tho proposal to transfer secondary eiiucation 
to Mnnieipahtiea appears to me to lie nnfeanble 
and unpractical 

Qu« 0 —Have yon any inggMliona to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? kthat is the present socia] 
statns of Tillage schoolmasters ? JJo they exert 
a icneficia] influence omong the vQlagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Jat 9 — ihe present system in the selection 
and appointment of schoolmasters errs in not 
considering local influence sufficiently Bat it 
IS difficult to find nnalified men or men willing 
to qualify in ihe neighbourhood of every school 
It would be worth while, however, to put op with 
a lower standard of cinahficntion for the sake 
of social influence B nat I have said coneeming 
the adoption of mnlbs* schools into onr system 
bears on this point. Artificial distinetions con- 
ferred hy the British Govermrent, if mneb beyond 
the natural status belonging to a TOsitum, Ruder 
the recipient ridicntons. 1 shonld oe glad to see 
the Tillage schoolmaster also tho post master of 
hisciKle Bathenonid not feel at home in a 
chair, or in the company of his tnpenois lo com- 
mittees 

(^utt If)— .^Vhst snhjecls of instruction, if 
introdneed into primary schools, wonid male 
them more acceptable to too community at large, 
and etpeeially to the agrienUnral classes ? Should 
*ny special meoci be adopted for making the in- 
struction in such subjects efficient? 

Jnt iff— I have DO belief in special or techni- 
cal rducatioD as part of a pnmary system After 
the mind baa been formed on tha ** three R’s," 
and some forlher lingnistic study, promising 
pupil* might be transferred, npon scholarships or 
on rtcir own means, to a inrtLer class in mensn- 
ration and arithmetic at the bead quarters of their 
tabsil 

Qnei IX —Is the vernacnlar recognised and 
tsnght in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are tho schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Jnt 11 —Punjabi, I presume, would be called 
the vernacnlar of the Panjab Bnt I do not be- 
lieve that tie aubstitution of its study for Urdu, 
or even for Persian, would be popular, or attract 
a single student to our schools «avv8ion la al 
ready made for instrnction in the Devanfari cha- 
racter where it » needed Instruction in Panjabi 
would not open the door to further education 

Qse* 12 — Is the system of payment hy results 
suitable, m your opinion, for the promotion of 
education nmon^t a poor and ignorant people ? 

Jnt is— No Payment by results implies 
w too nsi/srw a test to be applicable in the 
Panjib 

Qae* 13 —Have yon any suggestions to pi-ttj* 
r^ardmg the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Jnt 13 —Fees cannot be insisted npon in 
primary schools To indigenous teachers they 
are pnncipally given la kind 
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Qvei J4 ~-Vtin jon fatour Ihe Commission 
with j^our Mem, nrst^ as to how the number of 

E rima^ schools can be incrcasctl , ond, cecondijr, 
ow they cau be gradually rendered moreefE-> 
cient? 

Jut 14 '—Answered m reply to questions 2—4 
Qser 15 — Do you know of any instances 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higher order hare been closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodic*, os contem 
plated in paragraph 02 of the des|^atchof )S517 
And what do yon regard os the chief reasons why 
more edect has not bMO given to that provision? 

Qsrr IG —Do yon know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of tlio higher order 
mi^ht bo cloeed or transferred to private bodies, 
witnor without aid, without injury to edneation 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Got* 
emment to protect? 

Am 15 ^IG — I know of no eases of transfer 
of Government institutions of the Ligher order to 
local bodies Fnglish educalion at several towns 
IS m the sole charge of mission societies, but, 
where tbis IS the case, I believe that their school 
stands alone 1 should not call a rivst institution 
into being where none u already inexistence Dot 
where, as it Lahore, Amritsar sod Delhi, the 
number of students is very large and sufficient to 
fill two schools, I thiok that their existence side 
by side IS preferable to their being merged into 
one. 

Qvee i?—Ta the pronnec with which you are 
acquaiatcd, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
coma forward and aid, even moro extensively than 
beratofore, >o the establishment of schools and 
colleges npon the graQt<io-sud system 7 
Am —I am not aware. Out it u probable 
that some mt«sion societies would be qnite wiHiog 
to extend their oMratioRS, if it is deemed desir* 
able to merge Gorernment lostitutiona with 
theirs, 

Qmu, JS— If the OoTemmenl, or any local 
authority baving control of public money, wore 
to announce its determination to witbdnw, after a 
given term of jearv, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimalate private efTort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maiotenaDce of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Am 18 —It would be impolitic on the part of 
OoTemment to deem to seek mission aid tor the 
maintenance of any institutious which it might be 
proposed to abandon And, apart from thu source 
of supply, I know of no other If the aid of 
Native gentlemen could have been expected for 
any such purpose, it would have been forthcoming 
for the restoration of the Delhi College 

Q„g, 2l — INTial classes principally avail them-, 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How for » 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 

It bat IS the rate of fees payable forhigher ednea 
tion in yonr province, and do you consider it 
adequate? , 

Am. 2/ —Oovemment employes of aUflCscrip 
tions, artixans, and men of independent means, are 

those who pnncipally send their sons to our schools 

The mass of agricultunsts and traders use them 
but httle, I believe that R5 a mouth is the 
maximum fee demanded, and for some classes 14 . 


annas u the minimnm Fees arc, however, much 
mitigated by scholarships m the upper classes. 
Bat £ am not now sufficiently aware of what is 
taken from sons of really wealthy men to say 
whethCT they ought to pay more It is probable 
that they would remove their sons if the demand 
wna heavy 

Qves 22— Can you adduce any instance of a 
grojinefary school or college supported entirely 

Am 82 — I am not aware 

fillet S3 —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non Government mstitution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com 
MbtiOQ with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ant 25—1 believe the competition to bo 
healthy to both institutions, wherever the number of 
pupils seeking education is sufficient to fill two, 
03 at the three places I have already named Nor 
can 1 see any reason why either (subject to this 
condition of a sufficient population; should fail in 
permanence or stability It is highly important, 
whed the disintegrating eflects of our higher 
edneation upon the old beliefs of the country is 
considered, that the freest room should be allowed 
for play and vanety in the thoughts which such 
a disintegration must give rue to And the fact 
that two courses of higher instmction are sow 
open at important centres of cmli*ation to the 
more advanced students, u, on this account, as 
well as on others, an advantage, in ny opinion, 
not to bo lightly thrown away. 

Qua 2^— Is the cause of higher edneation in 
your province injored by anv UDbesltby coniMti* 
tiott, and if so, what remedy, if any, woulayoa 
apply? 

Am. 84 —As I have said, I do not consider 
that any lOjury is done 

Qarr 85 —Do educated Natives in yonr prov, 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Jm 2d— The field of employment has hardly 
widened in proportion to the increase in the num« 
ber of educate candidates The lower grades of 
the Netive Bar are becoming crowded , and this 
will have a tendency to lower the stains of that 
profession in the PanjSb to an even lower point 
than it DOW occupies in the estimation of the more 
respectable portion of the community It will 
become more and more difficult every year for a 
Native highly educated on our present system to 
obtain what he will consider sufficient remuneration 
orpositwo Theecclesiasticol profession, theadop* 
tiea of which has always, at early periods of 
growth in a nation, followed npon an University 
career, u closed to him The administrative and 
educational appointments in the gift of Govern* 
meat me not only limited in number, but are dis- 
posed of under the guidance of many considera- 
tions, of which education is only one My own 
opimoa IS that the market will soon be overstock- 
ed if this descnptioD of employ remains all that 
the etudent has to look forward to 

Qaet 2G —Is the instruction imparted in second 
...y frhftnlg calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies farther with 
nsefol and practical information ? 

Ant — I believe that the mam result of a 
seconda^ education can only be such a training of 
the mind as will enable it to have a ready and £nq 
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grasp of 'wtat is the subsequent subject of its 
occupation I am not sure ^shat k meaut 
" useful and practical information ” A secondaiy 
course of instruction m the PaOj^h may be either 
wholly in the Temacularj or may luclo le Engli h. 
In either case it will be found also to include n 
knowledge of anthroebc and Euclid reaching an 
average such as may fauly surprise any competent 
chserver A thorough knowledge or Persian is 
also given m this course, and (if I remember 
rightly) tbe first elements of either Arabic or 
San«knt are mastered m vernacular high spools 
On the English side also, though the language 
cannot be thorougWy mastered without a further 
cour«e, yet it is attained sufficiently to be of much 
practical help to the youth in bis coming struggle 
for a bvelibood. So far as the scheme of studies 
Ls concerned, I doubt if more could be obtained or 
aimed at with advantage At Sir Henry Danes' 
instance, I introduced at Amnt*ar some classes in 
natural science and drawing, hut I have had no 
opportunity of <o«ting tieir success As 1 hare 
already hmted in my reply to question 5, it is in 
the formation of character, and not la the cul- 
tivation of the intellect, that our system falls 
short And this depends almost entirely on home 
induenees m the Erst place, the interaction of one 
boy npon another in the second place, and the 
personality of the teachera m the third place 
hlnch of those parts of the Engh;>h character 
which are commonly attrihuted to educabon is 
doe to the working of these more snhtle toOuence* 
In mere intellectual attainmeota and m acquired 
knowledge, the Indian bd, when he leaves school, 
is on tbe avenge far better equipped than the 
English Ud of the same age 

Qrm S7— Doyonthinkthereuanylrathmlhe 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
» unduly directed to the Entrance Esammation of 
the Uuivenity? If so, are you of ^luion that 
this circumsbnce ynpairs the practical value of 
the education in secondary schools for the rcquiro* 
ments of oidinavy life? 

Qaet S3 — Do yon think that the number of 
pupils m secondary schools mho present thein««lves 
for the Univemty Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compiurd with tbe lequiremcnts of tbe 
country? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things nod whatre* 
mcdies would you surest? 

Ant S7 ^ £5— Some fixed sbedard » ueccs* 
sary both as a criterion and as a guide of work. 
Provided that the Entrtince Examination furnishes 
a test for purely vernacubr, as well as for English, 
profcicDcy, I think as much variety is pcmittedas 
I# compatible with steady progress and any pnnciple 
of nanagement of numCert To pass that test is 
believed to giro a candidate a preference la tbe 
race for employ and the ciaiket is, perhaps, os I 
have said bcfore.becommg over-etockM It seems 
to me quite possible that, nodcr tbe pressure of 
numbers, many of these men, mw, cu a well or. 
ganued system of grants m aid, be induced to be- 
come creators and teachers of denominational 
schools 

Qua SO — IVhat svstem prevails in yonr prov- 
ince with relercnce to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on (be eulject? It the 
scholarship srstem impartially administered as be- 
tween Government and ai led sebooU? 

Att SO.~-Tl e Punjab Lmrmity College Senate 
award their 8 holarthips oclv to Oorercaent col- 


leges and their own institution* At least that iJ 
Tuy recollection of the matter Alost Government 
sAolar^bips are a!<o given to Govemmeut insti* 
tnboDj iVithout their aid the college at Lahore 
would not he full enough to justify its stall 
Scholarships are given by distnct committees to 
take boys up to town scl ools The srstem is only 
healthy so long as a Eufficient demand exists for 
the semces of n boy so pushed on and educated, 
and unless new openings in life soon present 
thonaclve', this condition will soon not he ful- 
filled 

Quet SO — Is Municipal support at pre«ent ex- 
tended to grant m aid schools, whether belonging 
to ilissionary or other bodies » and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Ant SO — I have on many occasions advieed 
Municipalities to assist both Muhammadan and 
Huida schools on the grant m-aid principle, and 
have obUined scholarships for im«*ion schools in 
that town It is more than prohalle that these 
grants did not long survive my removal from a 
distnct nnles the same new was adopted by my 
successor 

Qaee 5? —Dots the University curncnlum 
afford a sufficieut tramiog for teachers m second 
aiy schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpo'c? 

An* SI — ^The knowledge acquired m the TJni- 
Ter»ity coutee is quite sufficient To men with an 
uinate liking and turn for teaching, no further pre* 

K ration is needed The majority would he the 
Iter for some short instruction under an ex- 
perienced teacher of the art But tjiftul Normal 
eehools for secondary, as distinct from primary, 
echooU I should deem nanecessary 
Q«e» S3 —What u the system of school in«poc» 
tion punned m your province ? In what respect 
u It capoble of improvement ? 

Ant SS—l have partly answered this m giving 

S opinion upon primary instruction. The Eng- 
lo«pector of a circle attempts too mucUincon- 
duetiog personally the te^t^xaminalions of so 
many primary schools To do this he finds it 
necessary to throw schools into groups, and also to 
P^e pmvioua notice of his arnval He would, as 
1 conceive, be better emplojed in testing his 
subordinate Di«ttict Inspectors' eiamiuations and 
reports by visitations without notice 

Qne* 33 —Can you suggest any method of 
scvnring cEaent voluutarj agency m the work of 
sad examination ? 

A«i 33 — t olunUiry mipections of schools by 
•I'ative gentlemen arc occasionally made for the 
Crutification of the English officer They are 
n«vec effiaent They would be of much more 
x^ue, and be better conducted, if an extendi 
«%cme of grants in aid to religious schools were 
“opted Thero would be more immediately under 
the patroa-ige and direction of committees, and a 
wliBg of rivalry and of pnde in their being found 
cBicienl mi^ht be generated • 

Qw W— How far do you consider the text- 
Woks in use in all schools suitable ? 
t t>** — My °“^*^^**'h«kew\UbeCowid. 

®liy expressed in the report of a committee which 
®tt{l think) m 1673, and the proe^ings of 
I Which ! drew np Ihese were i nnted by tie 
I xanjah Government Subsequent committees 
1 proceeded on the whole upon 

me lines then laid down Ihe work cf revision 
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onj re wntiDg Ijas not yet been completed, but 
so far as it lias pone, Ibehc^eit nay fairly be pro* 
Dounccd successful TLc standiup committee for 
tbis purpose la still enpaped on it, and xeben it 
IS Onisbed, I bclicTC the course mil compare 
favourably mth any in use The merits of the 
new Nemacular senes have been recognised by its 
adoption in other Presidencies 

Quel 55-— Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in regard to examiaa* 
tions or test*boobs, or in anj other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere mth the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to ebeeb the development of natural eharacler and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

Jnt SJ— >Tho many limitations by which 
grunts in aid to primary schools ure fenew round, 
and the scnctncss with which the rules ore inter* 
prcled, undoubtedly ebeeV that variety of inslruc* 
tioii which would follow, if each large religions 
Section of the community longht out its own 
teachers, and took the conrso of study that suited 
Itself. 

The general repute and character of the teacher, 
the number of pupils who attended him, the effect 
he was exercising on the neighbourbood, and the 
proportion of his pupils who were able to perform 
the " three ll's,'* would be the tests substituted for 
that of compliance with the pre*eot regulations I 
have already given the arguments, as they present 
tliemsehcs to my mind, for and sninstsucha 
change Our text-books would, 1 believe, id time 
rucoinmendtlicm^ehes, lot, at the first start their 
use wuaid bo optional in tacb schools Put I have 
said enough on this subject In other respect I 
fail to see any foundation for imputations against 
the department as discouraging oatnral develop* 
meat 

Qner 37— ’'IVbal eScet do you thinl that the 
withdrawal of Ooveroment too large extent from 
tiiedircct maasgement of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance npon local exertions and com* 
biiiation for loc*!! purposes? 

Qnts 33— In the event of the Governmiotnith 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage- 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprebeod that 
the standard ofin*truction in any class of in tito* 
tions would delenoratc? If you think so, wbat 
measures would you suggest in order to pi event this 
result ? 

Jnt 3? ^38 — The withdrawal of GoverDment 
to siiy large extent from its share lu the manage ' 
ment of schools and colleges would cause a grave 
administrative difiiculty It iscertain that nothing 
but fixity of tenure and certainty of pay would at 
tract men of the calibre required for the edacation 
of the higher institutions Such a move would 
pro^bly give a great impulse to private edoeatwn, 
wUwh would be conducted at cheap rates by t1 « 
meu whom we have already taught Were tl e e 
any hope of such tutora mamtoiuitig the standard np 
to its present be ght, or even np to a point not fall 
I g far short of the present height, the measure 
m 'ht be advocated But the countiy is not njo 
for'^it 'Ihe English staff, or the exceptionally 
quilified Native staff, aie only held together by 
Goieinment The result of their supern tendence 
being wilbdrawo, would he a rapid and rapidly id 
cieas ng deterioration id eveiy class of instruction, 
from the highest to the lowest I see no means 
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possible for averting tl is consequence Tl e growth 
of a native class of competent lustructors in the 
higher branches of English education, and of 
capable and tiustnorthy superintendents of other 
elueatioD, is still m the future, and, till such a 
dasB exists, T European agency mast be empl y- 
ed, which will only engage to seive under Goi ern 
fueut, and to which Government alone can afford 
sufficient pay 

Quei 39 — Does definite loetructioa lu duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
III (be course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to m^e on this sub* 
ject? 

Ant 39 —I believe that instruction in dnty and 
moral conduct can only be conveyed indirectly by 
lessons deduced from what is read, by example, by 
the influence of character, and by habits of dis- 
cipline in other matters The mere insertiou into 
text-books of common place precepts ineolcaling 
copy book morality, or giving direct lessons in 
thMe, has never benefited a boy yet 

Quei JO — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the phjsical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sng* 
gestione to make on the subject ? 

Am Boarding houses have been establish. 
eJ in towns for the accommodation of pupils from 

I outlying Tillages, and the sous of petty jagirdars 
and vili >ge olbcials 'll here tbe<e exist, they liai e 
a good effect and deserve encouragement Gym 
msia have been added to several schools Of tlio 
. same class, and arc hked by the boys Jn one or 
two towns cricket also has been tboronghlj started 
Mensuration should always be faiigl t and exem 
plifiedoutof doors District offeers can exeN 
use much influence in encouraging the teachers 
to foster active labits of bony amongst their 
boys 

Quet 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls m tbo province utth which }0n are ac 
quaioted , and if so, what is its character ? 

Q««» 43— -What piogress has been made by 
the d«|>artmeut in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is tl e character of the instruction im- 
(arted in them? What improvements cau you 
suggest? 

(^itet 43 —Have you any remarks to make on 
tbe subject of mixed schools ? 

Qmet 44 —Wbat is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Qnet 45— Are tbe grants to girls' schools 
brgvr in amount, and given on less onerous tei ms 
thm those to boys' schools, and is tbe distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Qxtt 4 G— -Id the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies, and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest wbich ladies might take in 
this cause? . 

Amt 41 U 45—1 am not aware of any indige 
nona instractiou provided for girls Where every 
girl marries at an early age, education cannot 
spread amongst women pntil it is more appreciated 
by men I am not, therefore, in favour of giving 
larger giants in aid to girls' schools in this pror* 
ince, because 1 see little pro'rect of real re«uU« 

If by mixed schools are meant schools ii wlikb 
gills are to be taught with boys 1 think thej 
will be looked upon with repugnance m tbe 
Punjab American ladies in Oujranwah have 
43 
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been 8ucce«alal m elatling pirU' ela.‘?e3 and Bome 
of the pcpils learned to read and vmte 

But the girls were almost alirajs njmoTfd at 
too early an age to hare «ati«[ied the teacher with 
theif progre»« Still, in the few cases where eoch 
an agency is ayatlahle, I should counsel cTccptioBal 
liherality But it seems improhalle that it can 
largely l>e extended, except at a cost di«propor 
tionatc to the likely results lam informe>l that 
msome frontier towns the Kuran is tanght hj rote 
to girls l>y the wires of men who an. thcmselrcs 
teachers by profession 

Q«u dS —Is any part of the expenditure «> 
curiw by the Ooremincnt on high edncatioo in 
jour proTince nnneecs^ry? 

Jm 43 — I haw found mi’Mlfunahletodi«e'»Tcr 
any mode in which a taring could be effectol, 
save by the extension of the grant m aid prin- 
ciple 

Qrrt d?— Tlare Goremment institntions been 
set up in localities where places of snslmclion al 
ready envied, which might by graiiU-ts aid or 
other assistance adcqnatelj *upp]y the educational 
wants of the people? 

Jhi 43 — Yes Indigenous schools in Tillages 
might sometimes fill the place of onr pnoiarj 
schooh, tl helped with money, on condition of 
their scheme of edncation leing extended 

Qwf BO —Is there any foundation for the «ta*e. 
meat that oOlceT* of the Educstion Derartment 
take too excluMre an interest in high edoeation? 
INonId beneficial results bo obtained by latro 
dnemg into the department more men of practical 
training m the art of teaching and school man 
agement^ 

Ant ^ — I do net thial the Edocational Pe 
partment m the Panjab at all open to the charge 
of being exclnsirely deroted to the higher edoca 
tion of the province. On the contrary, the In 
specters of circles appear to me to giro too much 
time to the examinations of the primary schoola 
The college ataS are, of coarse, for the college, 
but more than one of its members by no means 
Lmit their labours in the general canse to its 
trails Normal schools hare aLo receired constant 
attention from the Director^ and these bare a di- 
rect beanng on the improrement of pnmaTy in 
strnction It is only into Normal schcwls that I 
would advice the intiwuction of the class of cer- 
tificated teacher in England Bat his presence 
there would be of much benefit The help of 'Mr 
Rodgers, the teacher in the mission 'Normal mLooI 
at Amnlsar, iras willingly given to the depart 
meat and was of excellent eSect m our Normal 
school, m 1870 

Qtta 6f— Istha system of pnpil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province? If so, please 
state how it woths 

Ahs 51 — ily opinion as to pupil teachers and 
their great utility may be found in the Faiijai 
Gazefli daxing 1871 Their names and a record 
of their capabilities shonld be transmitted to the 
hiorraal schools of their circle, and their semces 
to the department should be secured m promi<iiig 
cases The system works well in schools wbeic 
it IS tried, and is liked by both teachers and boys 
Qbm 6“’— Ts there any tendency to raise pn 
mary into secondary schools cnneces-anly or pre- 
maturely’ Shonld measures be taken to cheek 
snch a tendency? If so, what measures? 


jMt C? —There » such a tendency on tl e part, 
of ambitious teachers, hut I think it » nUicientl' 
gnanlet] against in the Panjtb, where the sanction 
of t!i« Director, upon the recommendation of the 
Inspector of the circle, is needed for the elevation 
of 11 school into the secondary grade 

Qnet C3 — Shonld the rite of fees in any claw 
of schools or colleges airy according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

jwt £3 —I think it should , and the distinc- 
tion IS one which does n t condemn lUcIf as un- 
fair or aujust to tl e Native mind 

Qnrt 5J — lias il e demand for high cduralien 
in your province reached such a stage ns to make 
th>' profession of teaching a profitabk one’ Hare 
schools bctn opened by men of good position as a 
means rf maintaining themrolres? 

Ant S4 — On the frontier private schools exist, 
bat iticy cannot be held to be profitable to their 
owwen , indeed, they aro sometimes conducted at 
a There is a class also of private tutors, bat 

they are not liberally paid The profession, so fat 
as It IS formed is not as yet well remnnerated 
Qm'* S5~To what classes of institntions do 
you yhint that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of pcnoilical examiuations 
should be nppl ed? M hat do you r^ard as tbo 
chief conditions for making this system erjuitabla 
and useful ? 

An* SB —So far as joyrsenl by renltf is at alt 
appheaUo to the eiTcnmstnncca of the Tanjab, I 
should prefer to see it spphod, as an iDcentire to 
exertion, only to the teachers in onr own schools, 
not in tho«i) to which a grant in aid is ass goed 
The latter should be left free o£ uniform and ngid 
b-sts But where certain ps nodical examinations 
are presenbed and admitted as the test of work, 
a teacher's success in pa»*iog a large number of 
papils may fairly be held to entitle him to an in 
create of pay But 1 am not la favnnt of the 
principle generally In a backmrd district a man 
mar deserve more credit for keeping bis school 
together at all than another deserves for ap- 
paren’ly much greater results elsewhere 

Qnr* S7 —To what proportion of the gross ex- 
pense do you ILmk that the granUn aid should 
amonnl under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

Ant S7 —One half. 

Q»m 53 — IVhat do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupdi that can be efficiently 
tsysht as a c!a.s by one in«trnetor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am« 33 —Thirty pupils in a school clara, and 
perhaps the same number in a college class pro- 
vided that, in the latter case class teaching is 
Enpplemented by private tmt on of individuals, of 
of two or three at a time If this is not possible, 
the class m a college should not consist of more 
than 10 

Qf* 59 — In your opinion should fees in col 
leges be paid by term, or by the month? 

Ant 69 —As scholarships are paid, • r , by the 
month 

Qnti CO —Does a strict interpretation of the 

pnncpleof religious neutrality requirv the with 
drairal of the Governmeat from direct manage 
meat of colleges and schoola ? 

Qvr« t>J— In the e\ent of the Government 
vnthuraiving from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do yon flunV it 
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desirable that it should retain ander direct mana^ 
ment one college m each province as a model to 
other colleges , and if so, nnder what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ques G8 — How far would Government be jnsti 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, ID places where any clas«es of the pops 
lation object to attend the only alternative institn 
tion on the groand of its religious teaching? 

jiin 60, 64, ^ 68 —I do not think that the 
spread of general knowledge, nnaecompanftd xnlh 
religious teaching, can he fairly charged with 
favouritism to any particular form of reh^ons 
bel ef I do not see, therefore, how Government 
Is guilty of any breach of the principle of reli 
gions neutrality by nndertaking the management 
of schools and colleges where this description of 
edncation is given Its eSect certainly may be to 
shake the belief of a youth or a man in the mira* 
cnlous side of the faith m which he was bred 
Bnt it does not therefore incline him towards, but 
rather disinclines him from, acc“pting any other 
system involving a different order of supernatural 
intervention or revelation m new forms which are 
less credible to him than the old, because his mu d 
has not been habituated to them by early *isso> 
ciations 

But the qnestion may mean (not that the edn* 
cation given by Government has in breaking up 
the fanodstions of one faith a tendency to pro- 
mote the growth of another, but) that by ignor 
mg all existing eysteme, it lends its weight in the 
BC^e to the nfgaiwH of religion altogether, and is 
therefore, pro (a*io, partul and unfair in its opera- 
tion on religions matters 

This IS a very different thing and is calculated 
to have very different resufU from partiality 
shown to any one existing system Bnt apart 
from this consideration, a eomcient reply to the 
argument lies to an appeal to piactical pol tics 
TVhile Government undertakes the management 
of these institutions, it must, to be fair to all 
religions, either esclode, or admit them all into 
Its scheme And of these altem-itives, that of 
total exclasion in Government institations recom 
mends itself onevery ground political educational, 
or practical Until, therefore, Governmentis able 
to withdraw from its pre«ont position, it is bound 
to pursue its present course The existing circom 
stances of the country are such that it could not 
retire now without bringing about a very gross 
violation of that very principle of rel gions nen 
trality for the preservation of which the measure 
13 alleged to be advisable For the only body that 
could occupy its place or continue to furnish the 
staffs necessary for higher English education, con 
sists of the European mission societies No 
Hindu or Muhammadan organisation could fora 
moment stand against theirs The reception of a 
higher education wonld thus be rendered subject 
to°the condition of its being coloured by Chris 
tiamty, and given with the object of spreading 
Christianity Though these may well be desirable 
ends in themselves it seems to me that ■Govern- 
ment cannot take a step which will so directly 
tend to bring them about, without yiolating the 
principles promulgated when the Crown took over 
the Government of India 


For these reasons my answer to qnestion 60 
wonld be in the i egative, and to 64 lu the affirm- 
ative To 68 I should say that Government 
nonid not be justified in withdrawmg from an 
existing college or school where the alternative 
institution was objected to on religions grounds, 
nnle^ the attendance was so small as to justify 
its abandonment on the ground of cost, or nnlees 
other grounds existed for the measure independent 
of the removal of competition from its neighbour 
Q e$ 62 — Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to claes should depend, at any stage of school 
edncation, on the results of pubhc examinations 
extending over the entire province’ In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that each promotions 
be left to the school authorities? 

Alt 62 — The present system is generally ap- 
proved 

Qnet 63 . — Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of yonr province to pre- 
Tcilt boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another? IVhat are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Jut 63 — None exist No need for any such 
arrangements seems to have been felt It is sel 
dom that a boy can attend any school save that 
nearest to him Between Government and mis 
Sion schools, where they exist m the same town, 
mutual conrtoy IS such matters can be the only rale 
Qut 67 ->Are the circamstaDces of any class 
of the population in yonr province [tg, the 
Muhammadans) sneh as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these circuastancee doe, and how far 
have th^been provided for? 

Ana The Mohammadans of the frontier 
are, as a role averse to English education— a feel- 
ing which 15 due rather to pr^udice and bigotry 
than to poverty — for many of them are nch men. 
Some cootnve (as I have said) to give themselves 
a good literary edncation in Per-ian In other 
parts of the province they are often both poor and 
proud The Native educational officers whom 1 
have consulted recommend their usual panacea of 
echolarvhips, but I doubt if these would meet the 
ca-e of the men whom we would most desire to 
attract to the study of English 1 doubt if any 
thing short of a large denomination school, on the 
principle of the Aligarh College, and supported 
by a grant in aid, will alter their present temper 
t^sre Can schools and colleges, under 
Native management, compete successfully with 
correcpouding institutions nnder European man 
ageoient? 

An* 69 —Schools taught by Natives and under 
the sapenntendence of the department, compete 
snccessfoliy with similar schools taught by Euro- 
pean and American Musionanes Tlioogh the 
latter have great advantages on tbeir side in the 
attainment of a correct accent and pronunc ation, 
yet the former can aNo impart a sound and prac^ 
tical knowledge of English The competition is 
also tmeven in histoiy and geograp! y Butin 
arithmetic and Pers an the balance is redressed 
For instruction m colleges the European element 
is still indispensable 


Z’nrffWfff of Sakdar Dayai- Singb, Prendenl, Imhan Aasociaiion, Lahore 

Q„t, 1 Please 8*ate what opportnoitics you I of edneation in India, and m what province yonr 

ha\e had of forming an oiinion ou the subject 1 experience has been gained 



Jmi i— 1 bare altra^ labca an interest m I 
the eJueation of wjr couotrjmen, ■ iJ haie tlier«>- j 
fore, from time la time, #j<ecta1lf emce tlie Ia*e I 
tliscQuion on the merit* of the I'cnjah I’niTer 
fity qtiertion, maJe enquine* on the eahject, a-vl 
heUi ilucoiston mth ivreoni nho taVe an interest | 
in anil are aeiiuaitileJ mth, lU Itesilre, a* fro* ' 

f netor of the “ Tnhtine " an J I’rcsiJeot of the 
nJian AMoeiation of Lahore, 1 have haJ oeca 
»toa to BjccrtaiD the opinion* of the pie 1 
hare al«o had opportanitie* of ohrerrin » the worl* 
in~ and progress of eduntion ca the <«ea>ioii 
of mj rmts to tome rilltge aehools of the Amnt- 
*ar uistnrt Mj espencuce w, ®I course, only 
confined to the Fujih 

Q«« 2 —Do you Ihioh that in yonr prorineo 
the eystem of pnmaiy education has U^n pbreil 
on a sound losis, and u capah’e of derelopmeot 
up to the requirrmenU of the eotntnuQity ? Can 
you suggest any improTeiaenU in the system of 
adminutratioB, or in the course of initruclioo? 

Jat Sf—Tl e system of primary inilroetron in 
tl IS prortnee has not hwn pfaced on a sound 
losu The prineipnl ol)j*<tioa* sre with regard 
to the text hmhs used, U>eial,ecls of study pie* 
senbed, and the language through vbieh pnmary 
education i* imported to the people Tire text 
boohs are not all that could be desired liver ate 
not models of style, and, exeeptiog tbc Urdu 
Readers, they are not calculated to improre the 
monl or intellectual tone of the |^pits Tie 
subject* are mo*tly uopnctical, and not at all 
ealenlated to meet the actual rrquireroent* «f 
the pnpil* m after life In Tillage* (he agrieol 
tnral classes predominate, and the Lind of lostnie 
tion u not at sU suited to meet their want* 
The sTitem of primarr education in focee in the 
Tanjab has not tried to utilise Nstiio edoeational 
ta«*iitttioiui «UieU are of }>«« British p’eno'l It 
the Doropcan rucltod Jn all Goreromest 
schools, ts mr opinion, the itid genous system 
may he retained so far a* it may he useful an I 
may be supplemented by the EuTopcan tnetbod 
as far as necessary The system non in force 
u not at all capable of dereloj meut up to the 
requirements of the community 

in order to make primary instruction useful 
and agreeable to the people, the oourse of iniltuc 
t ion requires to be thoroughly rervsed sod im 
prored 

Persian in pnma^ schools nay be considered 
as altogether supernoous The subjects taught 
should be selected, with reference to the eURie> 
of the people for whose benefit the schools are 
primarily intended There may be two classes of 
schools. Tillage school* and city schools— the 
former being intended chiefly for the son* of agn* 
culturistE. 

The subjects taoght may he the thjee R's, 
lessons on common things, a little field meo^nte 
ment and surreying, gleanings, agnculturc based 
upon the Indian system, ai^ pnclical chemistry 
It 13 quite useless to gire the«e people such a 
smattenng of Persian aod Urdu as would tom 
them into conceited pedants, and render them 
quite inrompetenl to carry on their ancestral 
calling In city schools the subjects may remata 
much the same, with the exception that Persian 
may he abolubed and other boobs 1 keir to im 
pnrre the taste and moral aod intellectaal tone 
of the students be introduced in its place Iq 
these schools it is expected that the I srs could 
go on from the primary to the secondary and 


from tb« »f«>ndary to high eJurs'ioo Ilrnoe 
the course la |nminr icb«^U s! on! 1 1< fc’rtlnl 
I tuch a way as may form a stepnin,; stone, ui 
; were, into the coiirse tlut ii to lA ow it But 
1 primary tcbuol* mtervlnl fjr lie cLiUrrn of 
petty tndert and agncul'onit*, the claoera Iwisg 
tha* ycry few c! the student* will be able to 
jdrine a higher programme of i'odiM, the course 
•houlil be moile as cITaent and complete in Itself 
aspoMible Tliepenjdof mi'roelion should be 
rcdnciii! in loth clastc* of *c!tooI<. The village 
•choo'* are al present inipec'cd Ly the Oortm- 
ment in»t<ctiDg »ta£f Their iiwpectioa »loald 
be allowed to continne, but that ii not enough, 
erriy attempt »houU I'C made to intcreat the 

K tseam and lambardar* in the work of in*peut.oa 
reecgniiieg their scrrices whenerer retaark- 
lite The tahfilisr and naib tahuldar ihonti 
also be atkcil la take great inCcre«t m educatio tal 
matter*. Tl" wh !e (dunli nal tyrtca mn<t 
be placed ©n a jopular ba» » *u tba* pe©} l« may 
see the w-ortli of cdncatioo, and be i&Jnced to 
accord hcartr fCMiperatiou ant »Jpport Arti- 
ficial slimulo* cannot be prodo-tire of etiduiBg 
result*, sor nn high pressure elicit real and 
abiding •rrnputhy. 

Qatt 2— In yonr pioviDce u pnmary ms'ruc* 
lion eonght for Ly lU* people la gtetfal, ©r by 
■<articul*r rlaur* only? IXaany cUasri specully 
hold aloof from it, ard if *o, why’ \reaay 
rla«e* wactically excloded from it, and if tJ, 
from what canseal Wbat » the aUito-’e ef the 
•o'loesiul clasMU toward* the estessien of e’eaev 
tary kswwiedge to every etas* of ? 

,fa» '? — lhe people 10 general da not seek fur 
pnmary icstrueiijn The school* ai at pmeot 
constituted offer little temptation to sgncnItBnsti 
who funo the luckhosc of the population of the 
province Be, J** that, they cannot (pare their 
ehidreo for Cee jrara. The isstnicliea that u 
giyn, injtisd «! making the children betier agn 
cuUorMts, render* thrui onfl to «rrr on their 
aneestrsl oiling The same may be raid of the 
artuan* The classes of the people who mo*t 
mort to our schools for pnmaiy instraction are 
throe who make a htiag by service Other* 
wlio are not artixan* and agncnltonstj, such aa 
wnker*, shop-kropon, Ac , learn only as much 
a* may w necessary for the purpose of carrying 
on their re«pect«Te UMtae**, Bat the-« have 
chiefly recourse to pandaL'* »c’ ocli for the little 
edoeation they receive nther than to our primary 
fclH^, I nctly so called the srstem of training 
»o the former being of much more i>faclical nti 
lityto them in carrying on tin* Lcuineas than 
that pnrsned m the latter 

The inBueatial classes of the Panjab are not 
Oppoe«il to the extension of primary education 
among all classes of the people, but tl ej are 
quite indifferent m the matter, and if 

ever bestow anr thought upon it 

It u not ea.y to sar the exact extent of indi 
ernons village schools in the Panjib. ITiere are 
no «ta isties so far as I am aware, on the sohect, 
^ the Director of PuLhe Instraciwa m hw 
IteporU say* \ow.adaT» popubr edncatioa lu 
he Panjah does not take the indi'^nons schooU 
into account There were, howecer, 3 4CI indi 
eenous schools m ISoT S3, as shown hy the rex^rt 
for that yjaf, and there is every ground for be- 
eeing that the number of indigenous echools 
nw may not be le «3 than what it was a quarter 
*t a cen’urr ago la almost ereiy large Tillage 
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uliicli does not possess a Government or aided 
piitnary school, there is one or more of theso 
schools, and sometimes they are found to exist 
together with the primary schools These indt. 
genous schools are to a great extent remnants 
of the ancient village system They formed an 
essential part in the economy of every well estab 
lished Tillage m olden times, and they have come 
down to us from those times They may be 
divided into three classes— > 

(1) The Paniah schools, {2) the BAai echoeJs, 

and (3) the iluUah schools 

The Pandah schools are attended by almost all 
classes of people, specially Hindus as well as Sihhs 
The subjects of instruction arc reading writing, 
mental aiithmetic,*aDda little book keeping The 
instruction given in these schools is of the utmost 
practical value to village merchants, patwans, 
money-lenders, and others, and consequenlly we 
see them attended m some mstances by so many 
ns 200 boys These schools are held in some 
pnblic place of the village, or m shops, or at the 
nousea of the teachers themselrea 

(2) The Mullahs' schools are held in mosques 
The subject taught is the Kuran, which the boys 
are made to repeat without knowing the mean- 
ing Sometimes a little Persian is also taogbt, 
and when the Mullah is a learned man, as is 
seldom the case, he teaches the higher branches 
of Peisian and Arabic leatamg 

(3) Tbs Bhai's schools are held m dharmsilas, 
whsie Gurmukhi books are read and taught to 
them There is no regular system of fees 
The teachers are paid both in cash and kind, 
accordmg to the circumstances of the parents 
of the students Small payments are also made 
on certam fe«tiTals, and on admimons The sys- 
tem of discipline is very lax, save that in these 
eehools great consideration is paid to the teacher, 
who IS held by the boys in the highest respect 
There is no dassification of students, and in one 
school the same book is often read by adoaeo 
different boys in a dozen different places There 
IS consequently great waste of teaching power 
The teachers m these schools are not selected, but 
are hereditary. .Their qualifications are of a very 
inferior order generally speaking, aud they cannot 
travel beyond the subjects they teach They 
belong to the sacred classes, and therefore, though 
their remuneration is not high, they are treated 
with respect No arrangements, so far as I know, 
have yet been made for training or pronding 
teachers for these schools These schools can 
very well be turned to account if Government 
gives them ahltle encouTagement The best way 
to do so IS to grant ntiajit ox a\3.t to the holders 
of these schools according to the resnlts they may 
show, also by giving a training to the teachers 
themselves, so that, besides the subjeots they now 
teach, they may know a little mode of teaching, 
and a few of the subjects of general knowledge 
in use m our primary schools Teachers who arc 
so qualified would, m addition to the subjects 
they now teach, be able to teach other subjects, 
a knowledge of which cannot be diEpensed witb, 
even in the most rndimentary fortn of educatnm, 
and without which the training afforded in indi- 
genous schools must always be regarded as highly 
defective and incomplete If efficient schools con- 
ducted by these men neie instituted or held in 
every village, that would solve the problem of 
pnmary education to a veiT great extent, the 
teaching would be imparted in a highly popn- 

Faxijib 


lar form, and the classes would soon b'» filled up 
Witt children from every section of the com- 
aanity. 

So far 33 the Patijab is concerned, the grant- 
iB aid system does not seem to have been extended 
to these indigenous schools In some instances 
schools have beeu subsidised by Government, but 
IB almost all these instances they have ceased 
to retain their indigenous character, and have 
merged into ordinary Government or aided schools, 
observing the system of instruction and the disci- 
pline m force in these schools, and controlled by 
the same agencies as they are The three classes 
of indigenous schools above mentioned are of 
course qtate independent of Government control- 
ling agencies, aud they are hardly even subject 
to any kind of supervision Any grants or aids 
made by Government to these schools should not 
be fettered with the condition that they shall in 
all respects be subject to the strict inspection of 
Government controlling agency Some kmd of 
iDspeotion may be mtroduced, hut that simply for 
tbe purpose oi testing the progress made in the 
schools and making suggestions how this con- 
dition might be improved AH officious luterfer 
ence should be avoided, and every freedom should 
be allowed to the teachers in selecting the books, 
and in matters of internal discipline 

Home instmction, if conducted under proper 
guidance and supervision, may he productive of 
results, but the great disadvantage o! home in- 
struction » that It does not create that spint of 
healthy emulation which serves inch noble pur- 
poses in public schools There are other disad- 
vantages too, one of the pnccipal among them 
IS, tbst the students sot coming in contact with 
agreatTane^ of people are apt to get shy, and 
may Hod difficulty in making their way in tbe 
world ID after b!e All other circamstances 
being equal, a boy educated st home can hardly 
compete on equal terms with a boy educated at 
school for public service 
Id (he Panjab tbe Government can depend 
very little on unaided pnvute effort for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts 'With 
help of aids and bonuses, however, a great deal 
can be effected m the way already suggested 
He private agencies for promoting pnmary in- 
struction may be grouped into beads— 

(i) Influential and educated men starting pn- 
vate schools for the diffusion of education among 
the people , each men and such schools bowever, 
are rather rare in the Panjab, (2) the Missionary 
bodies but their notion is generally confined to 
Ibe urban population , (S) private mdividuaU who 
seek a Imng by starting schools Tbe pandas aud 
mullahs may be said to come under this class, 
tfaoogfa, besides keeping schools, they mny also 
denVe a acanty living by officiating as priests 
Qat* 7— How far, in your opinion, can fuuds 
assigned for pnnury education m rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com. 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limitsofthecontro! to he exercised by such bodies? 

Jiu.7 — The funds assigned for primary edu- 
caitOB iB rural districts cannot always be advanta- 
geooaly administered by the distnet committees. 

Tbe district committe-s are governed absolutely 
by tbe distnet officers, and tf tbe district offeer 
IS a snitable man, a great amount of good ueces- . 
sanly follows Otherwise they may spoil a good 
thiiiff by too officious or capricious interference If 
43 
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the members o£ the district committee, toweTer, 
be even of independent views, ns we rorcly have 
m tbis province, the administration of funds bjr 
district committees can lead to notlmig but 
good The control exercised by the district com 
mittee sboiil 1 be of a general nature Itsboiild 
not enter into minute details They may, for ins* 
tatice, prescribe the course of Eludie®, may inspect 
from time to time and see tl at the school is really 
maintamcd, may hold examination now and then, 
and suggest improvements to the oflicers in charge 
of the Ecliools 

Municipal committees may, when the funds at 
their disposal permit it be charged with the sap< 
port of primary schools I fnd that during the 
}'ear 18''0 81 ^lunicipalities paid about Il^,OOU 
towards the maintenance of these schools, and 
about fill ,000 towards the tnaiulenauce of 
schools for secondary education Dut it is matter 
worth ULquinng into how far these Municipalities 
were in a position to pay the above suras of money, 
and whether most of them was not extorted by 
pressure of some kind or other It is a patent fact 
that sanitary arrangements lu most of tlie Panj&b 
cities are far from all that maj be desired, and 
any funds, therefore, that may le diverted from 
tbeit immediate purpose may be said to amount to 
muapprupriatioa , but the necessities for educa 
tion in the fianjab are of a crying nature, and it 
vuuld not be a matter of legret even ifsncb 
partial misappropriation were to take place Bot, 
tUouzh our Mnnicipalities might m certain cases 
be called upon to support primary schools, there 
ate very few of them which can be cutrust^ with 
the management of those schools The nnicipil 
Committees 10 this promcc generally consist of 
penoDS of little or no education, and the manage 
uent of any educational lasiitutions by such 
persons can lead to no paitieular g od Unless, 
theretoie, a great element of educated meu bo 
mlroduc^ in our Municipal commiUece, no class 
of school can be safely entrusted to Ibeir manage 
ment 

Quet 9 —Have you any suggestions to male 
on the system in force for providing teoebera in 
primary sduodist 'Tibnt is Vno present socia'iifutas 
of village echo Imasteis 7 Do they exert a bene 
ficial influence among the villagers 7 Can you sug 
gest meas ires, other than laCreate of pay, for im* 
proving their position 

Ant 9 —The present status of masters in onr 
village primary schools is not all that migl t be 
desired But they are not at the same bme held 
m contempt The education they possess however 
13 not enough to enable them to exercise a posi 
tively beneficial influence among villagers Their 
posit on may be rendered more respectable if the 
more deserving among them were allowed seats id 
committees or boards, if the tahsildar were to 
show them some mon. consideration and consnlt 
with them and listen to their suggestions of 
educational matters The talisilJai h the most 
considerable person of the locality, and if be treats 
a nan with marks of outward respect and does 
not deal with him as witli a peon, as he is some 
times found to do the villagers also would show 
such a man some regard 

M hat tl cognculturists would wish tlmrcli) 
dren to learn are such subjects as woold male 
^ them better agricnlturists Hie intrcdoction of 
*ocb subjects and in fact ofsubjectsthatarepric 
t eally useful to the learner* would popularise 


the pnmaty schools among the agricnUnral ch'ses 
and the coromunily iii general I have already 
noted some-ot the subjects that may !« advan 
tagcoQsly introduced m primary schools, in my 
answer to question No 2 Inteiching such sub 
jeets to the boys, all such special menus, witliout 
which they cannot bo clllcicntly taught, should ho 
TCsortodto 

Q*e# ii— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught m the schools of your provunce the 
dialect of tbe people 7 And if not, aro the schools 
on that account less useful and popular ? 

11 — The vernaculars taught and recog- 
nised in the schools of the Panj^b is not the 
di-ilect of the people Thu question bos lately 
excited great discu«sionin tbe Panj&b, and it bas 
been clearlj shown in course of that discussion 
that the tJrdu language and the Persian charac 
ten are not the proper media for imparting educa- 
tion to tbe people of the Fanjab The arguments 
pro and eon may be thus summarised — 

ArtjHmeKlt for Urdu 

1 That it IS the Lmyua iraaea of India 

2 That it IS susceptible of more vigorous 
growth 

9 That It IS, and bas been, the vernaenlar for 
«nch a long time 

4 Tliat It at least is the language cf tbe Muham 
madans, who form more than lialf tbe popnla 
tion of the Panjak 

6 That it having been recognised so long, it 
would cause inconvenience to aholuh its nse 

That it IS the ]ai guago of the newspapers 

7 That it can be wriiten easily and spetdily 

Arj/umeolKiyaiHit Urdu 

1 That it 18 not the vernacular of the people 

2 That it 15 known only by the comparatively 
few who study it 

8 That the great majority of the people, to be 
able to understand it, must learn it 

4 Tint even those who know it seldom con 
verse in it among themselves 

b Tint among fbose well versed in Persian anl 
Aiabic and Urdu, it is not u'ed in friendly or 
domestic circles, and that even such persons can- 
not talk in it correctly for any length of time 

6 That it 13 not the langnage of onr passions 
or feelings 

7 Thvt even the Muhammidans themselves 
never u*e it, except m exceptional instances 

8 That the majonty of the MnLammadans of 
the PanjSb, beiog descended from Hindu converts, 
and hiving retained most of tl e usages, m nners, 
and customs of their Hindu forefathers speak the 
same language as that used by the Hindus 

9 That the Urdu borrows largely from foreign 
languages while the Hindi has recourse to ind ge 
nous sources tor impioving itself 

10 Tl at tl e Persian characters are most de 
lective and do not represent all the sounds in 
nse amongst us 

11 That tho'e characters are very illcErihle in 

writing ^ *’ 

12 11 at the alphabet of Hindi is most perfict 
yet invented 

18 Tl at Hindi is onalogons to tl e languages 
of otherparlsof Ind a and its use woul 1 facili- 
tate intercommunication among the people of the 
different prov mces cf India 
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14 That the scientiGc nomenclature of Hindi 
would be the same as that of other than Indiaii 
languages, and thus its use would give a. common 
scieutifac phraseology for the whole country 

15 That the literature of Hindi u superior to 
that of Urdu lu moral tone at least 

16 That It is not Urdu but Hindi which is 
understood over the greater part of India, and 
which vs properly the JSwyna Iranea of the 
country, and not Urdu 

17. That Urdu is understood only so far as it 
IS common with Hindi , but as soon as Urdu 
launches into a high-flown st^ le, without which the 
language is not considered elegant or poluhed, and 
introduces 70 or bO per cent of foreign words, 
then It ceases to be intelligible except to the in- 
itiated few 

18 That the nse of Urdu in the Pinjtb dates 
from the commencement of the British rule, and 
that a language which is of such.reccnt tmpor- 
taliou cannot he regarded os the vernacuUr 

19 Ihat the newspapers are mostly in Urdn, 
because hitherto tint language has been taught 
in our schools and nsed m our courts, and because 
it has been systematic'illy encouraged by the 
(joverument 

SO That when reman wasalxbshed and Vidn 
made the court language, nc iDconvenienee was 
felt Similarly the introduction of the n*cof 
Hindi would cause no perceptible Inconvemenee. 

21 That Urdu, not being the vernacular of 
the peoplo, teaching through its medium lakes up 
muen tine m moslenng tlie language first, aud 
that this entails much waste of time, labour, ond 
money on the { art of our students 

On woigbiog the prc4 niid tens it is didicult to 
help hems convinced that Urdu is not the verna- 
cular of the Pnnjdh. I am of opinion that it is 
not, and that therefore its compulsory teaching 
in the schools cannot bat render the schools less 
useful and popular 

12 The system of payment by result is goo<I 
so far as it ^c*, butit eaunot boculirclydepenJ- 
c I upon It excites emulation, but is unsure, and 
can thereforo .only supplement, but cannot sop- 
plant, the system of {ny loiiiid lu co-existciKC 
with the latter, it might produce goi'd results 


tossy, while to raise them would be to compel 
many studeuts to leave the schools, and thus to lose 
>a<}nanttty what would be mined in <\uahty It is 
a questi in which may fairly admit of argument 
whether, by making education cheaper, « t , say 
half anna per bead per month, we would virtually 
make it more attractive and bring it more inlhm 
the reach of many students, and thereby induce a 
greatei number, say double the pimcnt number, to 
join our schools The proportion may not bo os 
aecamte as I have snpposed, but still it gives ample 
roota for spcenlating whether, while the income to 
Government from fees remains stationary, by 
nudking a little addition to the already-existing 
icaebiDgmaebineTy, we cannot open the doorof edu- 
cation to a coaiiderably greater numlicf cf people. 
Of course, lain here speaking of a tlieoictical case. 
In pracbca the rate of education cannot bo uniform, 
botinnst be governed by thecircumstances of each 
school, tbo minimum being fixed at half anna per 
head per month 

Qaet TTill yon favour the Commimoii 
with your views, first, as to how the number <f 
primary schools can he incmsod , and, secondly, 
how they can be gfailuaHy rendered more elhcicnt ? 

Am 14 — One of thceasiMtmetlioJsof increas- 
ing ll»c number of primary schools m the ranjiib 
IS to subsidise the indigenous schools, end to assi- 
milate them nliero it may be possible to do so 
Another means would be to promise to deserving 
slmlcntsof tlie Normal schools, who msybcnllu 
tostart sehoi Is, ccrtiii) nids or l>«itu<es A thiM 
method would W to popiihnso the system of in- 
struction imparted incur primary schools, atil 
thus to render them attrACliic to aillago students. 

Tlicir tifieicney ran bo generally increased by 
secnnng a more elfiiient levelling and ■iipervising 
slult,and by the wider dissimination of 
views among the people Something miglitbii 
done by wai of rewarding those wliomayshow 
any particular interest in tho prosperity of them 
schools bv polliely recognising ihcir tcrviecs, and 
soon Bat the interest thus arlibciall/ enratC'! 
cannot be expected to last long or to assume n 
particularly tangible form 
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aud that its appropriation for t-c purpose was 
perfectly legitimate and quite willnu the scoj* of 
the donor's objects, that the Municipal com- 
mittee had agreed to pay SlOO, and the dis- 
tnet committee 1?300, a month, and that 
with all this fund they would he able to maintaia 
an eOlcient college up to the highest standard mtb 
a cheaper Natiee agency The Government of hir 
Robert Egerton, however, declined to listen to 
these proposals, which were quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the despatch oi iSSl, and which 
were as reasonable os they were pmctical 

On the contrary, he agreed to mate a grant of 
R450 a month to the mission, and made a gift 
of the splendid old Delhi College Library, worth 
about a lakh of rupees, on condition thattheywere 
to open a college which would for the present 
teach only os far as the F A standard It can 
hard!} be contended that this was actiog accord 
tag to the spirit of the provisions of the uhove 
despatch 

Ihere is, properly speaking, only one college in 
the Panjab now, the Lahore Government College, 
and there is therefore no room for giving effect 
to the provision m paragraph 02 of the despatch 
That college teaches ahont 90 slodents, and the 
total cost for naintainiog it is R5i,l8S, of 
which Bl,ll2 is derived from fees, the rest, 
SoSlil, hemg Government contnhution If 
we roughly estimate the popolation of the PaojA) 
to ho 18 millions excluding the Lative States, we 
have one out of 200 000 men attending college 
for ceeeiTiQg high edacatioo That is not over 
education 

Agom, the Psojtb Government paid 553,041 
tor niaiutaiaing the only mslitutioa in a province, 
within an area of 107,000 square nulH, inhabited 
by 20 millions of people, and yielding a yearly 
revenue of 2 erores If we compare this resalt 
with the share ^rnehy Government lo other and I 
more civilised countries, we shall be etraek with I 
the AiBerence , There are I believe, about 9 TIni- ' 
versities in the British lsle«, jntb a very larn 
number of colleges affiliated to each Tbos, the 
Camhndge University has 15 colleges, and the 
Oxford University 28 colleges and balls In Ire 
land, with a popniation of 8 millions, there are 3 
State colleges In Scotland, with a population of 
abont S millions, there are several which cost the 
Government abont 2 lakhs of rimses The Queen's 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, which were 
established in 1859, each received an endowment 
from the State Treasury of 510,00,000 for pur 
cha°c of land, and an annual enm of R70 000 
Again, for educating a few engineers the Govern 
ment paj^ more than S lakhs of rnpees a year to 
support the Cooper's Hill College, tl e students 
whereof are Englisl men and therefore far richer 
than Indian stndents generaSy, and expecting to 
hold fat appointments as soon as they get certiG 
cates of Encccs«ful competition, should be able to 
pay much better for their education than needy 
stndents in the Panjib If we enquire into the 
«tat« of things ia America, we would 6nd that 
the Single State of Cmcmnati pays K17,00 000 
for thh education of abont 300 OtO of its inhabi 
tants It IS need1e«s therefore,tocontendthattbe 
Goiemmentfaas paid more attention to high educa- 
tion than they should, and that therefore they 
bar e run counter to the provisioi s of the despatch 
Of course it moat be admitted that the fees col 
lected in the Lahore College are out of all pro- 
portion, too email Butit ianst,at the tame time 


bo borne in mmd that tie Panjfb is a poor 
coiiotvyi and her students generally ore poorer 
stit!, and that therefore if the Uoiernment de- 
cLoet to give high education at the State expense, 
the result would be that liigb education would I» 
oI(»cd to those few even who now obtain it 

There u one point worth notice here The 
Pauiab University College has got a fnnd of above 
5 jakhs of rupcis It alsq receives donations from 
vafiotis qnarters, and also gets a grant of 521,000 
per onnum from Government Its toial income 
co(ncs up to about 500,000 ayear INitha part 
of ibis handsome income it maintains the Oriental 
Ctfllvge — nn institution whose utter worthlessness 
baS b^n exposed by the Director of Pablic In- 
Btrnrtion from year to year The rest is mostlj 
w^ted ID pnbltshing worthless books, or in giving 
Pfllowshipstomen of littleintnnwcment. Ifthis 
baodsome amount could be used in encouraging a 
f^ly useful macbincty for the imparting of higb 
education, much usefni work might he done The 
result wo lid be the establishment ol an efficient 
Bided college, teaching op to the highest stand 
Bfds The ranj4b University College may be- 
come a University That does not alter the 
n^torcof the case There are other Universities 
IB India which exist without a permanent fund 
The same may be the case with the lahore Uni- 
ipertity, which holdi & large number ©f examina- 
tions, and therefore gathers fees enough to be 
aVl« to a Itegistrar and meet other contingent 
and ordinary expenses The airaDgeraent Jf quite 
easy and desirable, and would, if followed out, 
gi»e effect lo the object contemplated u the 
desp^teb of 1654 

<2*e» IS —Do you know of as} eases to which 
Goveramenl i&ititntioiis ol the higheroider might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
witbont aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
piotect? 

In the Banjfb the Government in- 
stitutiouf of the higher order that already exist 
Bf* hardly cnongb to meet all the requirements of 
the province, ond the transference of those or of 
oiiy of those institutions to the management of 
piivate bodies would matenally injoie the cause 
of edncation in this province There are few pri- 
vste bodies which would be able to manage any of 
those lasUtutious with nujtbiBg IQte efficiency 
Millenary Lidies may be found competent to 
manage properly, but it being one of their duties 
to pr^lytise, it would be highly objectionable to 
ttonsferanyof those institutions to their manage- 
ment too The objections with regard to trans 
ference to private bodies would much more strong 
ly apply if attempts were made to close any of 
O em There is in the whole province one colle<re 
leaching up to the 3.1 A standard, and 22 Gov 
etnment high schools teaching up to the Entrance 
class These are not enough to meet all oar edu 
cstional needs, and not one of them can afford to 
be closed 

Ql’f* In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
cinne forward and aid, even more extensively 
tPan heretofore, m fl e establishment of school* 
and colleges upon the grant in aid system? 

An* J7— The nnmber of gentlemen who have 
hitherto come forward with help for the establish- 
ment of schools and college* is very small There 
upositively no chance, so far as I can see, of any 
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one coming forward with greater help than hereto, 
fore in this resject, unlese, of couisej great pres- 
sure be brought to bear upon him 

Qhm 18 — If the Govemmeut, or any local 
authority haring control of public nioney> were 
to announce its determiuation to withdraw^ after a 
given terra of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educatioual institution what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ant 18 —If Government were to withdraw 
from the znaintenance of higher educabonal institu 
tions after a given term, the best means to stimu 
late private effort in the interim for np i 

the wort given up by Goverument would be to 
scatter high education on as wide a scale as pos- 
sible The time, however, for such withdrawal is 
far off yet, and it could not now be attempted in 
this province without eerwus detriment to the 
canse of educabon 

Qm* 19 — HMeyouanyremMVetwcffevowthe ' 
principles of the grant in aid system, or the details 
of its adnumstration? Are the grants adequate id 
the case of (a) collegesj (J) boys' schools, (c) 
girls' schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ant 19 — The system of grant in aid in thus 

f rovince has been framed m n liberal spirit But 
am inclined to think that the rules sometimes 
encourage a tendency to moke false reloros to 
secure a grant This is to be deprecated The 
rules also are sometimes rather too technical 
The object of allowing grants in aid sbonld be to 
enconrage pnvate enterpnie in education, and it 
would be aawi*e, therefore, to hamper them with 
needless restrictions which would simply serve 
to defeat the attainment of that object Again 
for female edacation, the rules are almost aLia to 
thou foe male education , but t think they should 
be much more liberal in the case of the one than 
in that of the other The only distinction is that 
inspections of female schooU are not to be neces- 
sanly enforced by Government But inspecboo, 
especially if conducted by properly trained In 
spectresses, is not so undesirable a thing after all 
female education is ebll in a very backward crai 
dition in this province, aad it certainly requires 
a little more encauiagement from the authorities 
than it meets with. 

Qjut SO —How for IS the whole educabonal 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cm neutrality, s e , one m which a school or a 
colle<'e has no advantage or disadvantage as 
re'rards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in It ? , 

Ant SO — The educational system as at present 
administered in the Panjab is ooe of prsctiui] 
neutrality as regards inspechon and the grant of 
Government aid, no school or college being 
shown any partulity in this respect on accon it 
of the religious principles that are^ taught or not 
taught in it 

Q«m 2f—^bat clashes pnacipaTly avail them 
selies of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the edacation of their children ? How 
far IS the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy clashes do not pay euaugh for such 
educat on’ 'What is the rate of fee* payable for 
bi<*heT education in your province, and do yon 
con«ider it adequate? 


Ant 21 —The section of the people who seem 
to avail themselves least of the educabon given in 
the schools and colleges of the Panjab, are the 
agriculturists I give a table showing the per 
centage of students of the different clashes of the 
peoples 
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Among Hindus, the Khettns, Banias, and Kayaths 
avai^ themselves of the education imparted m 
Government schools in ranch greater numbers 
thaii the rest These earn their livelihood chiefly 
by service and following the learned professions 
Hence their eagerness for education The agri- 
cotlurubdoDot go to school as much as might be 
wished for cauces already indicated The complaint 
that the wealthy classes do not pay enongh for 
tbetjr education baa very htUe foundation in fact 
At least if this remark is intended to b» directed 
to onr collie students, it is quite wrong There 
are very few pupils m our Goremment college 
who can be said to be nch men Most of them are 
ID indifferent circumstances, and couldnot wrhaps 
have co&bnued their sindies nnleu they had got 
scholarships The wealthy classes of the Fanjfb 
generally care little for educabou, and therefore 
pay little for it 

^e rate of fee payable in the Government 
college IS per month 'Very few can afford 
to paj * higher fee 

22 —Can yon addnee any instance of a 
proprietary school or eoUega snpported entirely 
by fees? 

Ant 22 —There is no instance of a proprietary 
school or colleges >n the Panjab being snpported 
entirely by fees, so far as I know 

Qatt S3 — Is it, m your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institubon of the higher order 
to become influeutial and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Goreroment insbtu* 
tion ' K so under what conditions do you con- 
I 8,der that it might become so? 

Ait 55 — Hardly possible in this ppovmce 

Qtet 2^,— Is the canse of higher educabon 
in vour province injured by any unhealthy com- 
petition, and if ao.Vfbat «medy, if any, would 
von app^y f 

Ai* matter of higher educaboD, 

there •» ao competibon at all in this province 

S3 Do educated Natives in your prov 

ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Sq — Educated Natives m this province 
do not easily get remunerative employment The 
reason of tins a not that the number of graduates 
and ander graduates has overgrown tlie demand 
for tbera •“ the market, but because the graduates, 
till tb* close of the last Government, met with no 
enco«vagement from the authonUes, and their 
claims were allowed to fall into neglect In 
1S>S0 fc^ instance, there were 46 students who 
left the Lahore Governmeut college, of whom 6 
^re graduates, but ©fj these 40 12 got posts 
vhoaC average worth was E35 only These 6 
50 
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gratJnates iniglt well iaTC been ntHiscJ by tb« 
(joverDmentj ond there is no qaestton that 
they would have made more honest and abler 
members of the subordinate service than tho>^ 
promoted from the amla class, and the ornamental 
classes of the people It is hoped that under the 
present r/yirar, this slate of things will he greatly 
improved for the better In fact, so long as 
greater cocouragement is not given to educated 
lieople, it will be impossible to inhanee the value 
of education in the eyes of the people, and educa- 
tion will alnays remain lu a very backward condi- 
tion in the provmce 

Qtiet 26—18 the instmcUon imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
tho«e who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information? 

An$ S6 — The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools u not of a practical character, aod would 
not he particularly useful to those who did not 
intend to pursue their studies further, onlcss 
they meant to take service as munshts or clerla 
in some office 

Qbm 27 —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils liundulydirecledtothe Entrance Esamina 
tioo of the Umversity? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secoudary schools for the re- 
quiremeuta of ordinary life? 

Jn$ 87 —Teachers and pupils no doobt wish 
a great deal to attain success at the Doivemity 
Entrance Esammaliou, but that cannot mlertere 
with the practical value of the education in second 
airecLools, because the subjects taught in those 
schools must bo first mastered and succeesfoily 
ria«sed in before they can appear for the Entrance 
Examination 

If the pupils in secondary schools do sot learn 
much that is likely to be of touch practical value 
to them in after life, it is principally owing to the 
defect of the scheme of studies prescribed m thoso 
schools 

Ques 2S -Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for University Entrance Emmioalwn is unduly 
large when compared with the Teqniremeots of the 
country? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Am 2i —The numberof students mtheechools 
for secondary education in the pro\ii ce m 18S0 81 
amounted to C 021, or 1 in about 3 ISO of popula- 
t on Of these only S93 appeared at the imd^e 
schools and 267 attheMatricutatiou Examination 
Those who passed at the Entrance Examination 
of the Calcutta University were only 61 in number, 
and those ot the same examination of the Fanjib 
University College were 128, — lu Engli-h 71 and 
in'Vema^ar52 These figures are scarcely high 
I am inclined to hink they are positively Iw 
They give 1 Entrance examinee ia nhont 71,100 
and pas'cd candidate in about 1 51,400 of pimnla 
tion speaking of the Panjah University Collie 
The conntiy is now greatly in need of h^h edna 
tion Its requirements in this respect are not to 
be judged of merely by reference to the number ot 
posts available in Government service, hot with 
reference to the enlightenment and progress of the 
nation and judging by that standard it would be, 
1 think, prepcsterons to advance that 1 Entrance 


stodent m lC4,tOO of population is anything like 
a high figure 

Quei 2i?— TVhat system prevails in your prov- 
ince with refcrcncs to Bcbolarthij*, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is tlio 
scholarship system impartially administered as be- 
tween Oovemment and aided schools? 

Am S9 —There arc three kinds of scholarships 
in this province, — the Oovemment scholarships, 
district and Mouicipa] committee scholarships, 
and private scholarships The Government scholar- 
ships are available for students lu the Govemmest 
college, m the schools for technical instruction, 
such as the Central Training College, &.e , sod in 
the Government middle schools The Municipal 
and district committee scholarships are awarded 
to boys who have passed the Upper Pnmaiy Ex- 
amination Fnrate scholarships, such as those 
given from the funds of the Panjib University 
College, the funds of the Anglo-Arahic school at 
Dilhi, ond so on arc tenable by Iboso only who 
belong to (he institutions to which the scholar- 
ships are attached 

Id my opinion the scholarships between the 
Government and aided schools are not impartially 
d stnbuled It seems to be almost a settled rule 
that stodeuts belonging to a Government institu- 
tion are gircn a preference to aided school stu- 
dents, and the«e again to private schools' stndents 
in the awarding of scholarships In fact, il may 
be doubted wbetber these latter are ever awarded 
any Oovemment seholarships at all T1 is should 
Dot be ihe scholarships should be dutnbuted ac- 
cording to results and sot according to the class of 
the school to which lbs siodests belong 
Que* 50— Is Municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant in aid schools, whether belonging 
to Mi«sionary or other bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ant SO — hluaicipal aid is granted to many 
schools miv'ion os well as ©tberwi«e, but as the 
income of Alodicipolities depends on many contin- 
geat circuisslonces, and as Slunicijialities general 
ly are not in such a ilonnsbing condition as to be 
able to save much after properly attending totbeir 
CTUservancy and sanitary reqairements, this cannot 
be looked upon as s etaUe eautte of income It is 
the influence of the Deputy Commissioners that in 
duces many Mumeipahties to grant these aid* If 
l«n to themselves and.asked strictly to attend to 
wbat immediately concerns them, it is doubtful 
whether many Mumeipahties would have given 
any aid at all 


oi — uoesane university cumculnmanotu 
a sufficient training for teachers m secondary 
schools, or are spec al Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ant 31— TheUniversitycurnculumissnfficient 
for secondary school teachers so far as the amount 
of inlormation goes But it appears that many of 
those who are under graduates of the University 
are not fully acquainted with an enlightened mode 
of teaching Some provision might be made for 
guingtl em some training in the practical art of 
teaching The Central Training Collefre was ex 
to do th s , tut I am very sorry to h« com- 
pelled to say that the expectation has not been 
“^7 It » not an nneommon thing to 

see there a student who took his M A degree m 
mathematics or the phy-ieal sciences, being taught 
plain geometry or the physical pnmers This is 
sheer waste of money aod time The graJaatra 
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e^ncnll/doDotshndnjueli in need at h&agtatn^ 
e<I os te tellers Cut la cscepttoual cases sren 
they might get a little training advantagcoosly to 
themselves and to their pujiila 

Qnes 32 — What is (he sjstem of school inspec- 
tion pursued m your province? In whit respect 
IS it capable of improvement? 

Jnt 32 — The province is divided into foui cir- 
cles of inspection, each presided ovei by an In- 
spector of Schools They are the AmKitla, the 
Lahore, the Banal Pmdi, and the ITultan circles 
Besides the Inspectors there are two Assistant In- 
epectors in the Amhila and one m the lAhore 
circle The Inspectors and their Assistants, where 
there are any, go about the schools in the pnnci- 
)in] stations on the roadside, hold esamioaUons, 
inspect the clashes, make enggestions, and report 
on the progress of the schools Bnt it is not pos 
sible for the'e men to inspect every school id Uieir 
respective circles Jlence, there are other officers 
who are called District Inspectors or, if their pay 
IS less than BlOO a month. Chief Muhamre 
Tbc>e go about all the schools in the district once 
in three months, and they are pnounty aoswerahte 
to the Deputy Commissioners for the good con- 
dition of the schoob in the district There are 20 
District Inspectors and 10 Chief Muharrirs, theic 
being one in almost every district 

Besides tbeso officers the Mcnictpal and dis- 
trict coromittees and the tahsildan arc also ex- 
pected to keep some sapeaviston over (he primary 
schools But tbo supervision they exercise is of 
the most perfnnetory Lind, leiog themselves no- 
able to imderetaad tbo naturo of the charge en- 
trnsted to their care, and having no real interest 
in the work The work of the different grades of 
Inspectors al<o is too heavy for them to perform 
witn entire satisfaction The cost of the already 
existing staff is looked upon as too high, and there 
seems to bo iittle chance of bettering their effici- 
ency byan increase in theirnnmbers Thie, there- 
fore, being impossible, tiie only d^ernative is to 
secure the services of the tahsililats and the other 
agencies mentioned above But so long aa our 
tahsildaia are not selected from educated men, 
and a greater numbi.r of edocated men do not sit 
on our district and ^lunicipal committees, it 
would be impossible to make use of (heir services 
to the fullest extent 

Qiiei 95 — Can you suggest any method of sc 
curmg efficient voluntary agency m the work of 
inspection and examination 7 

Ant S3 — Theb“$t way of secaiing voluntary 
agency for inspection and examination is unques- 
tionably the spread of greater enlightenment 
amongst people , but that le the work of tune, 
in the meanwhile we should encourage people by 
all available means to undertake the work of m 
spection and examination One of these means 
13 the public recognition of the services of people 
in the interests o£ education Thu might be done 
by noticing their services in the report on ednea 
tion, by giving them seats in district and Hfnni 
cipal committees, and by awarding them ebatrs in 
local darbau Another way is for the district 
officers and Commissioners of Divisions talking to 
them kindly on the subject, pointing out to them 
the duties that lie on them in this lespect, and 


As tb^ number of those men in the n ofusea] who 
understand much of educational matter ta very 
n ill, it would help them greatly if they were aim 


given suggestions how those duties should he per*- 

formed, and such other general instructions as they 
might stand in need of A third way would be to 
make it incumbent oa lambaidars and patwaris to 
understand something of the education in villa<'e 
schools For this purpose rules might be framed 
and circulated, laying down the requirements they 
should comply with The quality of inspection 
made by these men might be commented upon by 
the District Inspectors in their report and any 
one fmhng to perform his duties properly lu this 
respect might be threatened with loss of Lis ap- 
pointmeut 

Quet 34 —How far do you consider the text- 
books m use in all schools suitable ? 

Aot Si — I have la a great measure answered 
this in answering question No 2 I may only add 
here that the course prescribed for female schools 
IS open to much objection It is almost exactly 
the same as those presenhed for hoys, with the ex- 
ception that no history is taught even m the hioher 
clxsses Why history should have been omitted it 
IS diffienU to understand It is not at any rate 
less suited to the female understanding than men- 
smalioo, and is positively of moie practical use in 
the majority of instances 

Quit 35 — \re the present arrangements of the 
Education Department, in regard to examination or 
text books, or m any other way, such asunuecessa- 
rily interfere with the £iee development of piivate 
institutions? Do they in any wise tend to check 
the development of natural character and ability, 
or to interfere with the production of a useful ver- 
nacular literature 7 

Ant The tendency of the present educa- 
tional system ID the Fanjabie to force allpeople into 
the tame sroove, and not to allow freedom asdspon 
taneity of action in educational matters It also aa- 
tenally interferes with the growth of a healthy ver- 
nacular literature The boys are compelled to learu 
Urdu, thongb it is not, properly speaking, the 
vernacular oT any section of the people, while the 
real vernacnlar is allowed to fall into neglect The 
Urda is nothing if it is not inflated in manner 
and matter, and its study therefore propagates a 
bad stale in literary composition In spite of 
every attempt on the part of the authorities and 
the I^Djab Dmversity College, the Punjab has 
not been able to produce any literature worth the 
name, neither will it be able to do so as long as edu- 
cation continues to be imparted through a langnags 
which, while it costs students so much time and 
labour to master it cannot give them any healthy 
stock of mformation or ideas to bcmpensate for 
the same The best way to improve the verna- 
cular IS Co impart as good an eUacaiton as may he 
possible in the real vemacular to the mass of the 
people and side by side with it a thorough Enghsh 
education to the higher students, together with 
sneh classical knowledge oa may be desirable, and 
os long as this is not done, we may well despair 
of seeing a worthy vernacular literature in the 
Panjib We do not expect much from the verna 
mJar proficients and high proficients themselves 
in this respect because their stock of mforma 
t on IS very limited, because they cannot study 
the great models of European thought, and be- 
cause there is absolutely no or very little means 
for them to improve either the manner or the 
matter of their wntings 

Qites 37 — What effect do you think the with 
dmwal of Government to a large extent from the 
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direct romsgcmcnt of icliools or collejjM would 
liavc upon tl c spread of education, and tl c growth 
of a spirit cf reliance u|)ou local cicrtions and 
comliinalion for local purposes? 

A»t 57— TIq time 1 na not yet cotno for the 
mlLdrairal of direct management of e locational 
institutions m the Panjah bj llic Ooremment 
Such withdrawal would scncusly interfere with 
the progTe«8 of education in tins proi* cc Tie 
growth of a spirit of self reliance among tho 
people presupposes the dissemination of education 
among the people np to a certain extent It is 
only when people hare been sufiicicntl} adranced 
m enlighteament to he able ta fully appreciate 
the blessings of edacation and to feel its want, as 
a necessitr, that people will begin to supplemeat 
GoTemment cfTorta by private exertiohs, and, when 
GoTemment aid is withdrawn to oaLe it lire upon 
fJindHal coterpnse Coml inntions for edoca 
tional or other purposes presupposes a atill gtcalet 
amonnt of cnlightcnoient among tho peopl , for 
while individuals may exert themselves in tl ii 
direction from other motives than mere conviction, 
eg, personal aggrandisement, vaio glory, and so 
on, those motives cannot he an adequate incentive 
to collecti ( bodies There mar be one or two 
bodies in the Fanjah who may talk a good diial in 
this respect , hut it is much to be doubted if their 
big talk have led, or cun lead, to any practieal 
result 

Qsm 55— In the event of the Government 
withdnwing to a large extent from the direct 
nnosgemeot of schools or colleges do you appro 
bend that the standard of instruction m any class 
of institutions would deicrionte? If you think 
so, what measures would yon suggest m order to 
prevent this result? 

Am 55— 3fy answer to the last question coven 
this question to a great extent 1 need only ob> 
serve here that the only means of prereaUng the 
deterioration that would follow the withdrawal of 
State management for out schools and colleges 
woi^ be to institute au ethciently raid and voluu 
tary controlhng agency, which should take real 
interest in the cause cf education and thus take 
care that it does not suffer 

Quer 39 —Does definite instruction in duty and 
tl 0 principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of GoTemment colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject? 

Ant 55.— It IS a standing compis ut agaiost 
the Government educational system that it does 
not at all cate for the monl enUnre of the studeuts 
There is no doubt that th s omission is to a great 
extent removed in English schools by the character 
of the books which arc tanght, for it is an un 
deniable fact say wbat people may, that the 
morality of the people under English edocstion 
has improved in several important particulars 
But though the character of the books which the 
higher class of English stndents read serves to a 
great extent the pnrpo ea of a moral train»g,the 
same thing cannot be said of the lower claraes 
of students, and far le«s of the students who in 
this province prosecute their stud es throogh the 
medium of the vernacular The scheme of stodm 
in use in onr vernacular schools shows that thm 
IS nothing in it which can possibly «ow the germs 
of healthy moral principles in ouryouthfnlst^ents 
or teach tl em a due sense cf the Onties tb^ orre 
to themselves or to others The junior students 
in the E&gbsh classes also Ubomtuidei flw dis- 


adiantage (o tt great extent There is another 
thing which I would remark in (hu ccnuectioo 
It u want of brcodirig in our ttodonU They 
give up the eycopbat cy that eharactcnscs the ud- 
olocatcil old claivos, but take tn very 1 ttio of 
gooil manners in lU place All this is very much 
to be regretted and loudly calls for remedy 1 
won'd suggest that the courses selected for study 
in the various classes tl ould be cf such a Batnre 
«a might teach the students imprcsstrc moral 
lessons, and a1» inculcate high { rmuplcs of adiou 
Hut tl at atone cannot be suflicicnt llie tram* 
Hg of the icaci ers themselves thojlJ bo improved, 
and (hey should he asked to teach the popils 
(ound morality by precept and example The 
Inspectors, loo, and other ronlfolhng agencies, 
might also make it a point to makeqiositire es 
quincs about the moral culture of the stndents 
when visiting tlie schools, and also to make entnes 
in the book of remarks of the result of their ob* 

I serration and enquiry 


tho phpinil well being of studeoU in the schools 
or colleges in your proTioce? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ani —There are almost no steps taken to 
improve the physical well beiog of the Undents 
in onr schools and coltcgea. Thu u also a crying 
complaint, and cdli for a remedy The majonly 
of our higher class students are diitinguubed by 
a weak physique which is the loentalle muU 
of their scdentaiy habits and Lcening op 1 1] a 
late hour at n ght. If seme pnysica] trainiag 
wtw intrcduccd >l might bo a lonreo of inCoite 
to our slndeRts I would propose the estib* 
lishmect of gymnasiums in all pulhe schools at 
far as potsille, and also lbs giving cnconragement 
to as much onUdoor recreation at foisibiL 

Qve# "What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what u the charseter of the lostractioa im- 
parted la th^? IVhat unproiements can you 

d?— The attempts hitherto made hr the 
Wucatwn Department of tho Fanjab in in- 
stitoting girls’ Schools have not been attended 
with any marked sucews Tho following table 
shows the progress of female educaUon in the 
province donng the last 13 years — 



ThcM figures are most remarkalle The nnm 
hers of schcola and students have gone on de 
creanng during the last 13 years It is true that 
Mme private schools have been opened, but that 
hardly compensates for the reduction of the num 
students, to nearly 
hsK ^whirtAwas 13 years ago There is no 
doubt that female education has made some pro- 
ves with the help of domestic tuition and it 
admitted too that the above fibres are 
^ the awnrate test of the extent of female edu 
eau«k la tte province 



TIjc instruction imparted m these Gcbools u 
not all that might be desired No aftentum 
eeems to be paid to the susceptibilities oF girl 
stadentsj and they are compelled to grind alniost 
the same course as the boy ^Vhat appears most 
remarhable is that, while there is no book 
which might teach the students female duties 
or the rules of sanitation, mensuration is in- 
sisted upon It seams diQicult to understand what 
the girls will do with mensuration It seems difii- 
cult also to understand why Persian should be made 
compulsory for females even in private schools 
The courses preseiibed in female Government 
schools are most objectionable I would propose 
the abolition of Persian from the Urdu pn- 
mavy classes, would propose a reduction in the 
period of study from five to four years, would 
suggest that such snhjeots he introduced for in- 
struction in female schools as might be of practi- 
cal utility to them in after life Primary schools 
for females are not, generally speakiug, stepping 
stones to a higher class education, and therefore 
the education imparted in those schools should be 
made as complete as possible Among other sub- 
jects the laws of health and a code of moral mies 
should be strong]^ insisted upon The object of 
female education in this country, at least in the 
majority of mstanecs, is not to make sound scho- 
lars, but to make better mothers, sisters, and 
wives, and the girls should ha taoght all such 
subjects as might facilitate the attainment of this 
object 

Quit <f?*^HaTo you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

dm 43 would act approve of the totrodne 
tiOQ of mixed schools It u always preferable to 
teach the girls separately from the boys * 

<2uss ’’Wliat IS the best method of pio> 
Tidmg teachers for girls? 

Ant 4i-~The best method ofprovidmgteacb* 
era for girls’ schools is to have tutoresses taught 
in Normal schools, ‘conducted on sound end na- 
tional principles These tutoresses most not only 
possess the required qualif cations for teaching 
their pupils, but they should also be well Lebaved, 
and shoold be acquainted with the circle of duties 
that properly belong to females They should be 
of an affable and conciliating temperament, and 
aIvwiU ii? is fstpitvs aytfw rivpv /apuls #lu* 
paramount importance of moral rectitude The 
teaching in Normal schools sbonid include all this 
and also domestic duties generally 

Teachers might also be selected from among 
ladies of gentle families, possessed of sofficieDt 
education and of a high moral character, who 
might be willing to lead their lernees in the 
Cause of female raucation 

Qitts 45 —Arc the grants to girls* schools 
larger in amount, and given on leas oncrons terms, 
than those to boys’ schools , and is the distincUoD 
sufficiently marled? 

Ah$ ^/5— The terms for grant in aid togirw 
sclools are almost the same in the PanjaV, so far 
os I COD see, as those for bojs' schools The only 
difference consists in not enforcing inspection and 
. in certain matters of dclail The ccmiitiou must, 
honever, be said to be less stnet in the one 
than in the other , still, there secros to be room for 
a slight telaiation of some of the terms, esi^u 
ally when we observe that female education has 
made comparatively so little progress inthe|roT 


46 — In the promotion of female ednea* 
lion jvbat share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies , and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause? 

Ant 46 —European ladies hare been able to 
take very little part, comparatively sp^akiag, in 
female education m the Panjab Most of these 
ladies belong to the missions, and proselytising is 
therefore one of the fundamental -charactenstics 
of the eJncatiOD they impart This Hods favour 
neither with Hindus nor Muhammadans 

Qnet 47 —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than say to which, yua have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? hat su^cstiona have you. to 
make for the remedy of such defects 
Ant 47,— ’1 have already referred to nearly all 
the chief defects in the educational 6jstcm,and 
also suggested their remedies os far as I have been 
able 

Qaes 4S — ^Is any part of the expenditure in- 
curred by Government on high education m your 
pronnee unnecessary ? ' 

^as 4S — The only expenditure incurred by 
Government for high education m the province is 
JJiat for the maintenance of the Lahore Govern- 
ment College No part of this expenditure is 
unneccssarv, and can he dispensed with The 
only possible way of curtailing this expenditure 
would be by intcodneiug Native ogeney, which 
will at least be cheaper, if not more useful Com- 
petent teachers can le bod m Dcogal tdl our own 
graduates fit for the work are fortbeoamg, 

Qitet if?— Have GovernmeDt insti'tutioni been 
set up lu localities where places of instnietion 
aimdy existed, which might by grants-injiid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wanla of the people? 

.^ns 43 —None, to far aa I know 
Qtet Has the demand for high education 
m yonr pronneo reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one’ Have 
schools been opened by men of good position os a 
means of maintaioing themselves ? 

Am C4 —No 

Qaet 67 — To what proportion of the gross ex- 
pense tfoyOQ trunk tfiat tile grant in aid* liiou^ 
amount under ordinary circumstances m the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Am 57— One half 

Qaes 6S — ^Wbat do you consider to be the 
maximuoi number of pupils iliat can bo efficientiv 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and tetooU respectively ? 

Am 5S— Thirty on case of schools and fiO ef 
colleges 

Qass &3 —In your opinion should fees m col- 
leges be paid 1 y the term, or by the month ? 

Ant o9 — liy the month 

Qnes CO— Hoes a strict interpretation of the 
pnociple of religious nentrahty require the with- 
drawalof the Government from the direct monage- 
meut of colleges and scliools ? 

Jat No, certainly not. The Government 
bas been guiding wlncalional inititntioni on prin- 
ciples of perfect religious neutrahiy, and nomccn- 
VCDience hu hitherto been frit in thu particobr 
Qaet CS — Is it desirable that proroofionj from 
class to class ihould depend, at any itage of Khool 
61 


rsDjib. 
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education, on tlie results of public examinations 
extending over tlio entito proTince? Ii\, what 
eases if niiT, is it prcfcrablo that lusli promotions 
be left to the school authorities? 

An$ 62 — In all the Ion cr forms of the school, 
promotion should depend upon the result of the 
annual exammatiou of the school 

Qua 65 — IIow fir do you consider it necessary 
for Luropcan professors to bo employed in colleges 
educating up to tin. B A standard ? 

Jnt 65 — Colleges may ho mamlaincd Tory 
efEuenlly up to the B A standard and even 
higher, without the aid of European professors 
Such colleges da exist in Bengal, and they show 
very good results 

Ques 66 — Arc European professors employed, 
or likely to bo employed, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Arts 66 — Mostly not 

Qnes 67 — Arc the circumslanees of any class 
of the population in your province {tg , the Mu- 
hammadans) such as to require exceptional treat- 
ment m the matter of English aidncation? To 
what <ire theso circumstances due, and how fsr 
have they been provided for 7 


Ant G7 —No The opportunities CTven by 
Covemment aro equally nTnilallc to ell There 
18 no reason wlij any-closs or classes of the rooplo 
shonid bo trc-iicd witb any particular mdulgcnee 
in this respect 

68 — IIow far would Goernment bo 
jnstilicdinwithdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places whea any class of the popula- 
tion objects to attend thb only alternative institu- 
tiou on the ground of its religious tcnching? 

Am C8 — tMicro the only avaihble institution 
IS one which imposes upon itself the task of im- 
parting religious Icsehing which IS not acccptallo 
to ttie maionty of the people, the Government 
should try ny nil means to keep np its school, if 
possiLlo 

Q«f» C9 — Can schools and colleges under Native 
mansgement compete successfully with corre- 
eionding institutions under European manago- 
ment? 

Ant CD — \ cs , they hare been found to do to. 

TO — Arc flic conditions on which grants- 
ID aul arc given in your province more onerous 
and cempiicated than necessary? 

Ant 70 — Acs, rather 


Ixtd<nce of the Her. Dit D’Erejuo {Lahore). 


Qasi 1 —Please stale what opportonities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of edncation in India, and m what province your 
experience has been gained 
Am i— A 15 yean’ eojoam in tbePanjCbas 
a Catholio Chaplain, knowledge of Iho langnagct, 
manners and ways ofthe people with whom I have 
Bued much , and the interest I take in education, 
which has prompted enquiries 

Qnet Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary edncation has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of devclopmeot 
up to the requirements of the community 7 Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
adminutration, or id the course of instruction? 

Am 2 —No , I consider the present system of 
primary education by no means a sound one * it 
errs m principle Yet it is capable of develop 
meet or rather improvement, to an indeliDite 
^tent Many suggeatious which conld be made 
on tbis point woidd need a separate paper for 
themselves 

Quit 3 —In yonr provinee is primary mstruc 
tiOQ sought for by tbe people in geuenl, or by 
particular classes only 7 Do any classes especially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, wb_y? Ate any 
classes particularly excluded from it , and if so, 
from wbat causes ? 'What is the attitude of tbe 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen- 
tary knowledge to every class of society? 

Am 5— Except in the cities and larger towns, 
and wheievet the appetite is sharpened by the 
daily sight of emoluments procured by education, 
primary education is not much appreciated in the 
country, where the people are still more or less in 
a pnuiitive state, and hence do not care mnrdi for 
education or understand its advantages They 
will gladly avail themselves of uny means at band 
but they are by no means zealous in the cause 

Some tribes rather tfaiD castes abstain entirely 
and on principle (or want of principle) from all 
education 


Native geDtJemen, and the richer merehaots 
and bankers, seldom avail themselves of the 
present system They object to the tnixtora of 
classes and castes Boropeans lomettmes are not 
exempt from this weakness Besides this, id the 
COSO of Native gentlemen, tlienell known wont of 
rcigaf <or imtatlt employment for gentlemen's 
wns) rendere tbs present system useless to them 
lliese, therefore, when tlicv can oflbrd it, procuro 
pnvate tutors for their cUiMrcn , and from them 
wani all that is considered necessary for 
them, it, reading, wntiog, and arithraolic, with 
classics in the Arabic and Persian or Sanskrit 
ungnages for the gentlemen's sons, and book- 
bantw 1^9 *ons of the mercliante and 


sue inlluential clasees" may be divided into 
tbe rich or great but rmednea- 
trt, (fl) the rich or great and edacated, and (3) 

I n polished and educated Tbe two 

li.l. “"i anpport education, as far as lies m 
r power, for the eake (among other reasons) of 
education itself The first two aid * 
wmewhat, and often a great deal, principally from 
V vanity and of pleasing the tariar and 
n.K.1 Yet it has struck me that there is always 
.L- 2^ less of a feeling of indignation aiiiong 
*!J**“V* ® division excluded) 

consequent emoluments 
sbouia he extended to the lowest classes of society 
The reasons of this feehng. or rather the sou Js 
of tbw unreasonable feeling, are obvious They 
tbe presence of 

turoMans, but their existence is no less sure than 
tneir depths are profound 

Q«#* 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
«i*t in your province ? How far are they a relie 
rf ta ancient village system? Can you 56801116 
41,'*°^*^^/°^ character of the instruction given 
and the system of discipline invoke? 
wW taken from the scholars? From 

w*«t cU^s are the masters of such schools 



penenlly eeltcleO, and wliat are tlieir qnalifiea* 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such scbools? 
Under what circumstances dn you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national edaeatioi), and 
wbat IS tbe best method to adopt for this purpose? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and 
ti conform to tbe rules under which such aid is 
given? How far has the graut-io aid ^stem 
l/een extended to indigenous Echools, and can it be 
farther extended? 

Jnt. 4 . — Though what we would call a school 
does sot exist ladigenously, yet there are assem- 
.blages for teachiugj connected principally with 
raosqaes and temples, which we may call indige- 
nons schools These are in fair number, but I 
think the teaching is very poor and aoper6oial, 
and the education la ni/ Sesides these, there are 
other EO>caned schools An enterprising person 
starts as a schoolmaster, and gets a few pupils O^e 
may be of any except the lowest castes), whom 
1 e teaches what be can The first kind of indi- 
genous schools IS a relic of the village sysUm 
Heading, writing, a little grammar and anlhmetic, 
nnd religion are the subjects generally taught, bnt 
very supeiGcially and perfunctorily Discipline 
there is none and is not dreamed of hletbodical 
teaching also is conspicuous by its absence The 
old style of “conning aloud," which was a 
necessity when books were few, is etili followed 
when each boy has a book of his own Tbeir 
qoaliGcationa are— first, a knowledge of religion, 
andjcecondly, a certain ntodcienc; in literature, 
which goes with it They are usually narrow 
oinded, bigoted and ignoront of acieace The 
I^ormal schools scarc^y supply the wont of 
teachers for such schools These indigenoiuschools 
might be utilised for general edncation by exact* 
iDg some kind of an examination previous toaU 
lowing a man to teach — a sort of licensing system 
I dote BOV these indigenons schoolmasters would 
be glad of Government aid , but I am not aware 
that any yet receive it 

Quet d —^Vlsat opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at borne 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service wifb boys educat- 
ra at school ? 

Jnt 5 —Boms education, nearly always a 
mistake, is a very great evil in ludia The coixiipt- 
log influences ^at sunound youth of the higher . 
classes lu Indian homes are evils enongh, hot 
these are supplemented by the absence of tbe sti- 
tuulas of cumpebbon of a variety of teachers, 
and of the training of a public school A b<^ 
edncated at home cannot compete on equal terms 
with a boy who has been educated at a pnblio 
schaol Tor all that, 1 would not nndert^e to 
say that a home educated lad might not be as 
well quabbed for the publlb service as one edocst 
ed in a public school, for competitivo examinations 
are not nnmixed benefits to the publicsemce 

Quel 6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist far 
promoting pnmary instruction ? 

Am S— Very little, I fear Except in the 
very rate cases where schools are endowed by 
individuals D “trict committees, &c , follow the 


Jh Xalun system, yet their hearts are not yet la 
the edacatiou question for itself There are 
(besides Missionary bodies) several societies (Anju- 
mans and Sabh5s) at work in the interests of 
bdncation 

Qaes 7 —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
hmits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

7 —Entirely, but subject to the approval 
of the Deputy Commissioner and School Inspector 

Quei 8 — What classes ofsohools should, in your 
optfiiott, be entrusted to Mnnicipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that tbe 
provuiou of elementary instruction m towns is to 
be a charge ogainat Mnnicipal funds, what 
security would you suggest agamst the possibi- 
lity of Municipal committees tailing to make 
ButCcient provision 7 , 

Am. S — Primary edncation (and middle in 
tbe larger villages aud in towns) might be made 
htnnicipal charges A few standing orders to 
Deputy and Assutant Commissioneis from tbe 
Government would prevent any failure on tlie 
part of tbe committees, whicL never dare to 
oppose the Hakim " 

Qmt i)— Haveyon any suggestions to make 
on tbs system lu force for proviaiDg teachers in 
primary schools? TVbst u the present social 
stains of village sohooImasteTs ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villsgers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increaie of pay, 
SOI improving their pooition ? 

Am 9 —A lees amount of theoretical know- 
ledge wonld be a less evil than tbe want of that 
systemalio teachiog which is essential to a good 
school, and which mere knowledge does not give 
witbont special stndy Hence a uniform mtem 
of teachiog ongbt to be selected first, and then 
taught la all Normal schools to a greater extent 
Ihao at present. 

Tbe village schoolmaster’s social position is 
very low, like that of many governesses in Europe 
Hence his influence is practically ml A seat in 
local daebars and on committees, a chair given 
I him by the Depaty Commissioner and Commis- 
I sioner on their visits to the village, a little 
I eapreiievieut shown publicly in receiving Lis 
solsaiD, would do much to raise the social status 
and to enlarge the 'infloence of village school- 
I masters 

Que* XO— What sabjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, woold make 
them more acceptable to tbe community at large, 
and especially to the agncultural clashes? Should 
any special means be adopted for making tbe 
instTuction m such subjects efficient ? 

Am 70— Mental arithmetic and book keeping 
for town schools and for the country Add to 
these the elements of agriculture I have often 
heard the remark that, though their boy bad 
learned to read and write, ne was only a fool, as 
he could not distinguish seed — ey, wheat from 
barley, or mustard Irom turnip 

Qmi 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught 10 the schools of your province the 
dialMt of the people "> And if not, are the schools 
on that eccouut less useful and popular ? 



Jnt 11 — -The Panjal) is not taught — the 
Urdu IS , anil a more systematic eiteusiou of this 
teadnog, with the further spread of primary 
schools, promises at a future date to end tn the 
gradual decline and final extinction of the 
Panjabi dialect 

<2««r 12^Is the system of payment hy tesalls 
suitable, in your opimoa, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 
Am 

QKe$ 13 — Have yon any suggestions to maVe 
regarding the tahing of fees in primaty schools ? 

Am 13, — Some fee, though a lore one, most 
be chained TVbat costs nothing is oot generally 
appreciated Far from lowering the already ex 
ce^ingly low fee®, I would advocate their being 
doubled, they would still be witbin the ptat-Ucal 
reach of even the poorest 

Q»« IJ — ^ill you favour the Commu«ion 
with your views— first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
how they tan be gradually tendered more efficient? 

Am W— By making it obligatory on district 
and ilunicipal committees to eotablisb schools in 
due proportion to the population nodcr their 
control 

2 By amending the eyatem of teaching, and 
by supplying an ahundance of trained teachers 
and better text books 

Q»*t —Ho you know of any instances m 
which Government educational institot oas of the 
big^t Qtdec have been closed oe transferred to 
the managetnent of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the de«patcU of ISat? Aod 
what do yon regard as the chief reasons why 
more eficet has cot been given to that provision? 

IS —Education is not sufEeieutly popobr 
and general to odout of it, and comouniues are 
generally poor I know of no case 

Quet 16 —Ho yon know of any cases in which 
Goveroment lostitntions of the 1 igher order might 
be closed or transferred to pniate bodic*, with or 
without aid, without injury to ednratioa or to 
aay interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect? 

Am 16 — Xo, bat the word duty m the para- 
graph is very vague 

Qb« 17 — In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid even more exten&ively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools aod 
colleges upon the grant lO-aid system ^ 

Am 17 —There are many who could doso , a 
few who mi.ht be induced to do so, and scarcelv 
any who will, unaided and nnsohcited, do it IVitb 
proper inducement, however, much could be done 

Qer# IS,— If the Goveiuaent or any local 
aotboiity having control of public money, wevo 
to announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the maiotenaoce of 
any I igber educational institution, wbat mensores 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
IQ the interim, so as to seenre the tnaintenaoce of 
such iBstitntion on a private footing? 

Am 13 —It IS useless soggesung means for 
this purpose as nnder existing circnmst'inces 
such fiu instifntiun could not possibly sdrvive 
such withdrawal 

<Jsv» 19 —Have you any reTnarVs to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid e\ stem, or Urn 


details of its adm uiatrnti in ? 4re the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys' 
schools, (e? girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ant 19 — In the ease of colleges the sanction- 
ing of a higher rate Iban the present might he 
advi«ablc, for the expenses of colleges are propor- 
tionately very much greater than those ofschools. 

Qmet SO— 'How far is the whole educational 
evstem, as at present adminutered, one of proc- 
tictl neolrality, »,« , one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as re- 
gards Gorernnent aid and inspection from any 
religious pnnciplrs that are taught or not taught 
mil? 

I Am SO — It » practically neutral The only 
' exception I know is that of the Lawrence Isylain 
at kasaoli and Murree, which are favoured to an 
I unjust extent as eomi ared mth similar asylums at 
Mnrree, Simla, aod Mossooni. 

I Q«es 31 — ^What classes pnncipally aTailthem- 
I selves of Govemmeut or aided schools and col- 
! leges for the education of their children’ How 
I far IS the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
1 classes do not pay enough for such elncntion ? 

'What IS the rate of fees payable for higher edu 
cation in your province, and do you consider 
itadeqnste? 

Am SI —The lower and middle classes, and 
those of the richer classes wlo ore cot of 
high birth , bat especially the classes of Oorern- 
mentemploycs and doDe*tic serraots of Enropoaus, 
whom exi'cnence has taught the ntihty of edoca 
tiun 

With low fees it u very dilBcnlt to arrange a 
slhliog scale, so that all may contribute aecorJiug 
to their raeaus Perhaps an annual entrance fee, 
graduated according to the ascertainable income 
of the parents, would be the best means of equahs* 
log the burdeu Doubtless, nch Natives piy too 
little for education 

Qbm Can you adduce my lostance ol 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees? 

Am 2-— Tvs , St. Thnmas* Collie at Murree, 
dunag the third mouth of its cxisteoee. Wood’s 
Academy, ^lussootie, and some others 

Qmt S3 —Is it, in your opiaioo, possible for 
a non Government iQstitation of the higher order 
to become luflaential and stable when in direct 
coropeluioa with a similar Goverameot institu- 
tion? If 80 , under what coadiUous do you cou- 
eider that it might become so? 

25— It 18 possible, but very difBcolt, 
The only cireain*taiice -s when religions cou^ider- 
ations forbid the use of the Governmeut lusti- 
tution • 

^se* Si—ls the cause of higher clucation 
in your province iiijared by any unhealthy com- 
petition , and if BO, what remedy, if any, would 
you apply ? 

Am 21 —None to id j knowledge 

Qtet 25 —Do educated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily find remnuerative employment ? 

Am 2o —Yes so far as tbit they can always 
earn a decent livelihood No so faros that this 
bvebhood does not revLse their hopes • 

Q»ei 26 —Is the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds 
*f who do not purene their studies farther 

with useTnl and practical informatioa 

Am 25— No. 
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?r— Poyon thinl tl cro !( anr trnlh m 
IbeiUtrmrnt tliat tLcattcotion of tcachrn aui 
pupil ii unduly directed to the Lnttauec Fiun* 
toatioQ cT the UniTcnity? If tn^ are j-oti of 
epiQion that thu circomilanee impain the pne* 
tical Talue of the education m Sceondaryr te'toola 
f^r the rti^uiremcnU of ordinary lif*.? 

/f«r £ 7 .-x^(S} to Uith clauici of the ^nery. 
Qtfi ?S— Doyou thinl that tie number of 
pupil 10 fccondary tchooli nbo prcicnl themieU 
TM for (he UniTcnity I otraoce I xaminition ti 
unduly Ur;:e when compared with the re«juire* 
laenti of the countre? It you think ao, what 
do you rrtprd ai the cauioi of tbit itate of 
tLio^, and what remcdiei would you «u~^l 
Jat SS'»\t* loolioi; to ill actual pnctical 
requirctncota. Ko, looLin;; to the adraata^ 
that would muU if they could be utilised for the 
promotion of {rimary etlocatioa Tlie cauie la 
the undue imporUoce attached to the Cntranee 
Lxamioation, aod to iti bein^ inppotcd necciiaiy 
for employment onJer Ooveroment 

Qtei S3 — hat ijitem preraili in yonr pror* 
iDCc With reference to icholanhips, and hare 
you any remarki to make on the luljcct? li the 
icholanhip tyitca impartially aJminiitereJ ai 
between Oorcraroent and aided lehouli ? 

J»i S3— 1 think that moreiehoUnhipt|^n(. 
«dby OoTernmenl to aided echoo'i would on* 
doabtedly help nuteruliy to fill them and improte 
Iheif a'atoi. 

Oaer J3.— 'Ti Manieinil mpport at pment ex« 
(erded to granUio aid achooli, whether btlm-mu 
In iliMienary or ethir Uadiei , aod how fat ti tUii 
lupport likely to be permanent ? 

Am. Nottomy knowledge 
Qmi 3J •-Vsfi the Ututemiy eamenlom 
afford a raffieteat tniainz for teaehtri m teeond* 
aty ate epecol Kotml ecUooli weeded 

for the purpoie? 

Jtt SI . — TbeUnirmily coune may itere the 
mind with koowled^, but ipeeul trainings sehoela 
are oeeeiiary to teach (he art and aacnee of leaet. 
lay itieif. the more fo that Natiresliare no idea 
of aiTitem ormethedof (eachin?, and it ii ex> 
(rtmely difiieaU to initil it into (hem 

^rtv d!S— TT&tf w Ihff at rchaoJ ta- 

ipection puriued la year prorineo? Inwhatre* 
ipect II It capal le of improTcment 7 

A»i SS— Tlic uaual Ooremmenl ayitem, bul 
It II reiy ilackly tued Idem freouenl aod more 
aerero inipectiooi are needed The number of 
Inipeetorit* too email at prrient, and hence the 
interrali between their inipe’ction are many and 
wide. The chief local citil olTiccr, too, might be 
made to Tint the icliool periodically, and lOipect 
It— not merely wnlmg hu name duwn 

Q«er. Can you luggeit any method of 
accnnng eOleieut toluntary agency in the work 
of iDipeclion and ezamioation 7 

53 —No ; and at prciont it ti not de- 
sirable, for a non-oflicial mtpeclion ii not under- 
stood and not valued Katirc* depend at present 
too much on OoTcmmentfor evcryllniig to make 
thu step a jndiciooa ouo for them 

Quet 84 — Itew far do you contidec the texU 
booVi IQ Ufo in all schools luitablo? 

Xnt 34 — ^Till lately, tlie texUbooIci were very 
UDiuitahlc, they are eren now lueceptibla of 
great improTemcnt This want, however, i< gra- 
PbujII 


dnilly being met, among other agencies, by the 
I^tDJab UniTcrsity College. 

Qa« 33 —Are the present arrangements of tho 
tdueation Di-partment in re;,ard to examinations 
or (ext books, or in any other way, such as nn- 
necesianly inlerf re with the free derelopment of 
pniato institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character 
and ability, or to interfere with the production of 
a useful fernacular literature? 

Jtt ^2— Ko, yet there must naturally bo 
diRlrcnce of opinion as to text-bools, and tho 
compulsory adoption of the Ooicrnment or Uni 
versity (est-l ooKs may thus far laterfcre with n 
prirate institution ISut the necessity of unifor 
mitr renders tins a very slight evil, if ovil indeed 
it be, as few arc learned enough to be safe 
guides 

Quff In a complete scheme of c<lneatioa 
for India, what parts can, in yoir •opinion, bo 
most cflVetirely taceu by the State and by other 
agenctea 7 

Jut S8 — Hy CoTcmment (1) supplying the 
examining bodies , (i) sehohrships , (3) graats- 
inaid, (I) Normal tchooli, fS) Inspectors and 
Sub-Ins{we(ors, (0) industrial and agricultural 
aeboots, (7) raid lie and primary schools, at least 
at present , (>*) compulsory inspection of all 
schools, both public and private, (0) power to 
close ioefli.ieut kIiooIs after (wo years 7 
S The pnrate agencies may ho lift (1) endow- 
ments for higher ediieatien, (?) foundation of 
bigher colhgts, (3) icliolarihipf , (4} private 
schools, and (3) medals, Ac 
3 The Musioniry bodies might ho ntilieed aa 
Toluotaiy iftspcetois 1 do net Hunk the old pre- 
^pJice against tho emplojment of clergymen for 
educational purposes now exists It excluded a 
loronl and highly ellcient body from a work for 
rt » yecnbaily GWed 

Q«rs 37— tNbat effect Joyou thiuk the with 
drswal of GoTernmrnt to a large extent from (be 
direct manageoeDt of schools or cotligcs would 
bars upon the spread of educnlion and the growth 
of a Tpinl of reliauot. upon local exertious and 
combination for local purposes 7 

AMf ST.—Jt would ruin education , tho conn- 
t/y it fiot jcl »B^ciaai}y tor such a 

step 

Qat’ 33— In tho CTcnt of the Government 
wilhdraTCing to a largo extent from the direct 
iDanagemcat of schools or colleges, do jouopnre- 
liend that the standard of instruction in nn} enss 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent ibis result 7 

Jut 39 — tdueation could eerlamly deteriorate, 
but it IS needless to face this difficulty, as Oov- 
ernment cannot nt present attempt to withdraw 
wholly or 10 part from education without fuming 
the esuso it has at heart 

Qsss 33— Does deflnito instruction in duty 
and tho principles of moral conduct occupy auy 
place ID tic course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to male on 
this subject 7 • 

A»* 89 — No, tho result is a compicto want of 
real ednttUoa among those reared in Government 
collegee os distinguished from mere tmlruelion of 
tit m*n4 It IS difficult to make any practicilly 
useful suggestions on the head , but I thiub 
6S 
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miQistcrs of tbe diflerent deneiDinationi ffttinent* 
mg A GoTcrnmcnt ecliool slionlil be engaged, 
at a fair ealiry, to give religious and moral lO* 
strucliOD daily, at fixed hours, to their co-rchgt- 
oaists ^et it remains doubtful bow far soeb 
instruction would of itself suffice for tbe object 
in Ticw 

Qhu 40 —Arc anj steps labca for^promoUoB 
the physical well being of slndimU m the schools 
cr colleges in your province? Hare jon onj 
f oggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ant ^O^-kes, athletics have been begun; 
but little can be done in tins line witUoul Joe 
control over the food and pnrste life of the stn- 
deut Still, the adoption o! cnclet andgymoas* 
tics cannot but be beaeficial 

Qset df— Is there indigenous instnictioo for 
gills in the proTinec with which you are scquaiat* 
ed , and if so, wbal is its character? 

Ant 41 — Scarcely any, but some progress u 
betug made at last 

Qses What progress has boen made by 
tbe department m militotiRg schools for girts, 
and what la the character of the lostruetion im* 
parted in them , what improvements can you 
•ugge't? 

Ant 42— Though ^1 have no cxpenence of 
J^ative female schools, it stnlee me tl at we arc 
labonring against a torrent of prejudice Indi* 
viduai ^atlve« may (rarelr) be truly in favour of 
femala edueatuu Kcarly all, however, are lo 
heart ejaintl it, cicn those who appareotty work 
in its favour ^eir reasons are too many and too 
peculiar for insertion here Hcnco tdl these 
causes, which induce this semt opposition, are 
removed or modi6ed, female education, hie aa 
exotic under unfavourable circarestanccs, must 
continue feebly flickering and dimsy. Individual 
energy, especially if tlie authority of the D poly 
Commiseioset be put into tbe scalo, may do some^ 
th ng or even mocb , bet the effect is (raosient, 
and emses with the departure of the ngrnts 
Ftmalc education can only prove a success when 
polygamy is abolished, the purdah ahandooed, aiul 
caste broken up 

Qsei 43 -Have you any remackt to toake on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

IJiUen, Jfsrree, t\e 20th J/sy ISS'* 


43.— Afiieil schools arc genenlly said la 
bo oamixed evils, and so they vrouM M, i! it 
were po«sillc to keep boys always in their own 
■ufTOundtogs. lint this cannot be Jfodem 
sock-ty IS a mixture of creols and cla.*«cs, true 
education mniuts in preparing youth in every 
way for that battle which they must figlit m afler- 
life Mixed schools, properly condocied, are the 
pfociso agency fur such a preparation They are 
the first battle fields of the struggle of after life, 
with the advantage of the supervision of teachen 
to guide anl control and direct Tlicy are the 
best agency for tlie breaking down of (be bar* 

I tiers of caste, race, and nligion. A pamphlet, if 
I not a book, might be wntten on tins tnbject. 1 
I think such XDiscil schools (duo care being taken to 
prevent prosclyltsing and to furniib proper «h* 
gions instruction for all) onght to bo founded, 
fostered, and encouraged by every posstlle tDeani 
Quet 4f— What IS the best method of pro* 
Tiding Uacbers for girls? 

Ant 41 — Tbis question u uselc«s (HI the (ime 
mentioned in my reply to query No 42 arriTev 
Mcannhilo nnns and sisterbo^s could be put in 
charge of Normal schools, in which women of the 
hifhett castes sbonlj be Indoccd by good— nay 
Iiigb— salanrt to learn the art of teaching 3fot« 
real female education is imparted by three or four 
eoDTcru of nuns to Nativce than by all the other 
agencies put together 

Qntt 4G —In the promotion of female cdua* 
tiOD, what share has aim ly | ecn takes by Loso* 
pcanJad es, and how far would it be posnUe to 
increa«e the interest which ladies might take lo 
this cause? 

Jnt 4(i —knswered under Quest on 42 
Qntt 4?— What do yon ftgard as the chief 
defects, other than *ny to which yon Lave already 
referred, that erpenence has brought to light in the 
edoealioaal system as it has been hitherto admin* 
istered? What suggestion have you to make for 
the remedy of soch defects 
Ant -^-These nnmeroos defects may be class 
eu under two heads-~ 

( 1 ) *' Hunning before btiDg able to walk,' 

and 

(2) Neglect of Industnal, technica], and 

agncultural instruction 


Emdence o/JUilti Piiz-uL-nASiS, araJ 3I,uter, Oriental Callrgc, Lahore 


[The Eomhersof the foUowms qoMtions 4o not wreejosi with lb»* 5a lhe8UnlaraLal.5 


Q 1 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist ID your province? 

A 1 —For the poipose of ascertaioing the 
exact nuul ei of tl e indigenous schools, a man 
sbould travel throughout tlic province 1 bare 
been able to collect luformatioa vegaiduis WO 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu indigenous schools, 
but this IS a very small portion of the whole 
nnmber The number of tbe indigenous schools 
has greatly decreased on account of tbe Govern 
ment schools, asd on seconnt of tbe fact that 
the people pay mneh attention to tbe secular 
edncatiOD T^e people of this country used to 
stndy Arabic and Persian, and acquired proficieacy 
in them , bat now a days the edncation in the 
indigenous school is couEned to a few parts of 
the AttrdR and a few elementary tracts { in Urdu 
or Persian) treating of Mubanim dan Idw and of 


reli^ous taneU There are very few who stnJy 
^sbio for the sake of becoming aecomplubed 
ecbolars ^e reason i, obvious The SInham 
madans of this country, being poor, cannot support 
or spare Uwr sous so u to allow them to pl£ae 
l^ing Tbe foundation of the Onental CoUe-re 
has given anew stimnlns to the study of Arabrc, 

to that tastitution in considerable numbers 

Q S—Caa you describe the subjects and 
e^rarUr of the instruction given m them, and 
Ine system o£ discipline in vogue ? 
ejl, ® the "Karan and religious 

and , n some schools Urdu and 
Mimetic are al«o add^ In 

tether With composition, are taoght. In the 
Aralns schools, Arabic grammar, logic, Muham 
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midan law, Hadis and Tafsir,^nd mojal pblo* 
Sophy are tanght Some teaehers teacm m 
tnocques , others keep schools m their honses and 
lire on fees, and some of them are employed b/ 
some rich men in the villages, and the Maulm 
generally teaching Arabic teach gratis, without any 
compensation The pnpils attending these schools, 
when they are not natives ot the village where 
the school is situated, live in mosques, or they 
aie supported by their teachers 

Q 3 — What fees are taken from the scholars? 

J 3 —Those teachers whose profession is to 
teach, and the hlulUs of the mosqnes, take some 
fees fiom the children of the rich men, but the 
amount of fees is not fixed — sometimes paid in 
cash, and sometimes in Liud The poor students 
are not compelled to pay fees, hut, on the other 
hind, are supported in some ca«es by the well to* 
do teachers 

Q 4 —From what classes are the masters of 
such eeiiools generally selected, and what ate 
their qualifications? 

A 4 —The teachers of these schools are— (1) 
Hullas of the mosques who conduct the prayers, 

(2) those whose hereditary profession is to keep 
Bcbools, (3} hlaulvis who kuow as a part ot their 
duty to give insCruction la Arabic gramioaT, 
Mubammadao law, Hadis and Tafsir Their 
qoalificatioaa are suTicieut for the standard up to 
which they are required to teach respectively 

Q 5 —Have any arrangements leea made for 
irainii^ or providiag masters for these schools? 

A 0 — Tso arrangements have been made 

Q (7— Under what circumstances do yoa eon 
eider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
goad account as part of a national system of 
education , and whtt is the best method to adopt 
for that pirpoee? 

A 6 — ^Tbe teachers of these schools should be 
induced by giving them some monthly allowance, 
to teach along with the Kuian and Persian some 
useful subjects, such ns anChmetic and geography, 
according to the Goveriimeot educational eelieme 
Hat It IS necessary for this step that the consent 
of the etiideuts and of their parents should be 
first obtained The students who learn Arabic 
up to the high standard and want to become 
3/<iulei» do not pay attention to tbc sciences and 
arts taught in the Goverament schools and 
colleges 


Q 7— Are the masters willing fo accept State 
aid, and to conform to the rules under which such 
aid 13 given? • 

A 7 —I am not sure that these teachers will 
readily accept the State aid, and conform to the 
rules under which each aid is given The espen* 
raent shonld be tned on a more extensive scale 
than it has hitherto been done Those teachers 
who teach withont the expectation of any com* 
pensation, and those who teach religions books, 
will hardly like to lose their freedom and to con* 
form to the* grant*in aid rales They also fear 
that with the acceptance of the Goverament grant 
they will be compelled to teach some subject 
which mil interfere with religious education 

Q 6 — How far has the grant in aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended? 

A Tins point may be ascertained from tbs 
Director's o&ce or tbe Deputy Commissioners’ 
offices There is much room to extend this 
system Up to the present time the grant in aid 
system h%s been unknown to tbe people m general 
'ne rules of the grant in aid system are nn* 
necessarily strict, and do practically discourage the 
extension of that system 

Q $ — TVhat cpiniou does your eranence lead 
you to bold of tbe extent and valno of home 
isstructioo? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying lor the public service, with beys edu* 
cated at schools ? 

A 9 —The number of those wbo ore educated 
at home compared with those edacnied at scboela 
IS very small Tbe home education is some 
sabjects, as tbe languages, composition, &c,i8 
unquestionably snperior, but home educated 
cannot compete with school boys in subjects such 
as onlbnietic, mathematics, history, and geo* 
graphy, which can be taught better in tbe schools 
and cannot therefore compete with success with 
tbe students educated at schools Tbe position of 
the pnvate students in every University exami- 
nation will verify my statement It is my ex- 
perience that Ihoso who study Arabic and Persian 
literature at Lome are more proficient m tbem 
than those taught'iu the Goverement colleges 
and schools The studenla of tbo Oovemraent 
colleges and schools are generally defective in 
languages, but the Onenlal Cullego has done a 
I great deal to compensate this defect. 


Ofoss examtnatioa of TAiz-tn-HiSAv 


Bt/ THE Hev tv H Blacsett 
Q y —Regarding jour answer 3, cm you give 
us any idea of tbc average receipts of those teach 
era from U eir sciiools? 

A 1 — I cannot mention any fixed s im — from 
St to HS or 10 These are Persian scliools 
(3 2 — Would the higher education of sueb 
stu lents as wish to become maulvit fall to any 
way lev the head of s ich education as sbouVl 
be aided by Government ? Are they not properly 
efficers of the Muhammadan ret gion? 

A P— If Government is kind to tbem, then 
Government will giro the money 

By Haji Gmn-iit Hasan 
Q y— Dies stndy of Arabic alone, m joor 
opinion, make a student competent for the ordi 


nary work of every day 1 fe, or merely as a sms/i i 
era staff,/? 

A y— Merely as a stasfri or a Bt«f/,f 

Q 2 — Do you think that a coropl Ur course of 
GiUitan and BotUn, and cepecially Znleihln an I 
Stkwitr Aaaa are such bools ns a scholar should 
learo tn tbe course of bis daily life? 

A 2-^cs 

Q B If arrangements were made for training 

masters of indigenous school*, would they accept 
them ? 

A 3 — b,ot nnlcss some tchrlanhijt are 
given 

Q g— Mliy do not **•*■/«» pay attention to 
tbe sciences and arts taught in GoTemmect 
Khook and colhges? 

A. 4 — They arc proud of their own philo- 
sophy* 
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All tlie EcljecU Tntli Trbicli edacatiOD is coscened ' 
are in fact discussed in Urdu 
Quet IS—Ispayment by resultsagood ^tem 
for schools among the poorer classes ? 

J»t 12 — The poor and ignorant ore not lilely 
to accept education at all nnless upon the ^ stem 
of payment«by results. This system u worth 
trying 

Qbm 16 — Po you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
bed sedortransferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to edacation or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

It 13 not proper for Govemmenl to 
withdraw from the support of higher education 
Townquera country is compantively an easy 
matter, and manykia^ in ancient times have done 
tHis To nue a people m the scale of cmhsation 
is a much harder task, and one worthy of the 
prestige and genius of the British nation What 

has Uen well begun should not be hasUlj abao 
doned At present there are no private agencies 
'^“cation coald'’be en- 

Another reason for leaving the control of eda- 

^ Government is 

that the people of India, onmg to their nnhappj 

w'rn'SS nS; ‘"“I* 

case of priTsle aehoa)« n Pointed out in the 

oWmtliji, «ltho„,h ‘ “"■’“P”'". I oooia 

r«. llm Gonre™;, ,S. 

the letter is .Intosi .ttendance in 

can be compared ^ gt«ater when the two 

to the over 

given to a party ana mfloeace would be 

••digious neutrality “ the policyof 

Q«« 25— -Is ,t 

oon Government instituUon v’ P<*s*We for a 
bewme inSnootul and sSle Vi?® to 

peUtion wuh a com, 

23 —The only e^r f“‘ ‘“stitalion ? 
sucoessfnUy wiii, n ^ school* which can Mn. » 

aJd Ihe2'’!®r“®“‘ 

‘2” 

f«th"er wjft 

*®^*’5* w.ln il "’*l™'tion g,„n 


seek employment in office*, bu^ id i lea 
for tho«e who mean to devote themselre* h t® 
meree, and to the development of the lesiffiail 
the country. 

Qnet.^S^jyo yon thick that <1' 
pupils m secondary schools whapr^rt t' 

for the University Entrance EiaaiiMticaBt ^ 

large when compared with the reqnirem' •! 
country? . 

Jut 23 —No, ccrtairly not ^ 

Q«et 51 — DoestheUnivenitvwmmlei-^ 
a sufficient tfiining for „ui 

schools, or are epecial Normal school- 

‘'V2:''SriTr.,»,n. .cw. 

the edacation of teachers empwjw u 
schools i 

Qua 33— Cm pn '”SS^‘ rJ 
securing efficient vmontary a^fj 
of inspection and examinatioo? ,-!;{«■ 
J„ 33— VoliiiiliirJii5»'?”;*;— ;,»5 
spcctmg schools cannot ^ 
men who lave received o kb*” ,, j?'i 
modern sense. Such Gatefi=^^^ 

or recognition in some form fro 
their work it worthyof it 

<2«#j 55— Arotheprese^rriB;® 

Edacation Department, la rega Mciiic*^ 
or text books, onn any 
sanly interfere with the ffW 
rate inrtitutions? . 

Jnt 5o— Certainly n« 

Qve# 55— Are lb® . 

taiigU m Goiernment -tliM'* 

Ja 33- Til. F'MP'P'rSi 
doty md the pnociplM of ® ^ ^ 

taught indirectly, are >o “7 '• 
objection , 

Q»« .f5-Is the pbys>«J ^ . 

scholars sufficiently cared for f jjjjdF 
JO-Mote sheeldle 
for the physical welfare of ec .(.eSr^’j 

Q.„ 41 -U then "Sr’---*’*' 

girls in the province with ” i,j >t 
«d , aod If so, ,h.t li If 
Jut. 41 — T^ere is very 
tion for girls Kicli me® . jioijs^a > 
religious in8*rnction m their ^ 

q„„ 42 —Have you any ’ a 
with regard to female edum 
Am "42 -Schools fox prl 
aided schools, nnd s“bj«W i» ^ 

according to the 

my humble opinion some - tbr^*^ j P 
course of studies For , ffcogrsP*’,\, ^ 
teaching girls histoiy 
knowledge of .ostrcr^J 

should be required , 

ally necessary for girls Tb»?*’'t-ti^,^ 
hold duties should be J .< ** 

' send their daighteis to We y v, 

there is no reason why r ^ 
seprata schools ebsthoJ^'^ 

gentlemen who establish « ^ ^ r 

from Government e®°®£!,nottoc ® vta I'-n 
qua 46 -In the tA^^^ 

tion, whatsliare has al« 
pean ladies, and hoW ^ . hdir* 
increase the interest wbic 
this cause? 
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radencc of Zlmz\. Tath McnAMUAD Beo, Kasur. 


t &iDt ef lb* foltoinei; ^nealKis* differ fit 

Qtf$ J— rifata (Ute wbat Ofiportunitiei joa 
bare IiaJ of forminj; an opinion on tli« tuljeet of 
e<lacalion in India, and in nbat prorineo jour cz> 
ponenco bai bctn ^in<d ? 

Jat 1— I am a midcnt of tbo Diitnct of 
Lahore Ai Honorary Secrttarj of tbo Aojuman 
of Kaanr, and otlirririM, I hare l-e«n rnitcb ooeu> 
f leJ IQ the ratal lubment of pnrato ichooU and in 
the promotion of rducation duriog Ibe lart ion 
ytar*. * 

Qan f — T)i> jou tl lab that in jotir prorinoe 
the (jiUtn of primarj rduratiou tiu Lrcn flared 
onatouol baiia, and la carviUe of dcTrlofment 
Dp to t}i« ntjuirtinriili o( trie communit/ ? Can 
yon »0CJI»*t any improTraienla in the ayttrm of 
adminutralion oriB tboenurfoot inatruetion? 

Aar S^l (bink that tbe fjritrm of pnmaiy 
education It found, but that crtiain refurtn* are 
Deeded In lower primary tchnolt the bookt 
•hould be eaiier and fimplef Tbe irorde in com* 
iBoa DM in different loeatiiiet rary to moeb that 
Caro tbocld be taken to admit into tbe teat bo la 
onty tbotr wbieb ererjrboJy unJentaedi 1 do 
Dot mean by tbu that I'aojaCi ttiouIJ be taught in 
tbe lower pnmary kIiooI I’crtian ahouM tot b« 
taoght in tbe lower pnmarr aebool at all, and in 
tbe upper primary aebool, only eaty Penian Oeo» 
(rnpby thouU not be learnt by heart, but only 
Irom tbe nap In tbu way the primary tcbool 
eonrte will eeeupy Ie«« than bro year* In the 
cate of written examinationa tiere thould boa 
committee to nnae the qaettiona to order to enauro 
DDiformity 

Qarr 2 <~-In your pronoee ii pnmary inttrae* 
lion fongbl fef by tho people in geoerit, or by 
particular elaifrt only? 

S. — Tho fcholar* belong to almost all 
elute*, but es{«>etally to tho lower middle cLuseC 
The loir caste* are not foiin 1 at *ebooI Tl>e elacs 
whieh fcems to me to rorjuire cdaeation matt, bat 
celdoin get* it, is ti at of poor tetpecUblo person* 
PeaMoU and other* who make use of tbe acrrico* 
of their children lu thnr daily work cannot afford 
to let U em go to *cl ool 

Tbe nch of the old *011001 arc eppofcd to tbe 
rpread of edneation owing to lU lerelling tendeo 
cie*, bnt these prejudice* are pauing away, 

Qvrf d— ^^bat it your opi non of tbe Mitey 
of aiding an! improring in ligenoo* eeboola? 

jm 3 ^Tbere are fewer ind genouJ (choc!* 

than there used to be Tlie ebnractcr of theeo 
icbooUl* well known TVlico Gorerninent aid 
wa* offered to ind genou* »cbool* rcry few were 

willing to accept it, and I do not think that tley 

will bo likely to do lo now There ii to regular 
f ebemo of »tudy in tf ese schools 

Qhci S — hat opii ion does yonr eapenence 
lead you to boll of the extent and value of liome 
instruction? IIow far i* a boy educated at I ome 
able to compete on ojual terms, at examination* 
qualifying for tbe publio tcrvice, with boy* eda* 
cat^ at ichool ? 

C— Boy* educated at 1 ome cannot com> 
pete with those who aro educated at school, so far 
as public cznniinalions are concerned In hlera> 
tare and composition only tl ey have an ndranlago 
over the other* but, in addition to tbo loss of 
Paaj^b 


* Ibese eOBtaiEed In the ■ Btandird LisC''j 

teaching in fuljccta of general knowledge, there 
M * want of emulation which prorenU home sta- 
aenU from enlarging tbcir minus 

(i*et tf—Ilow far can tbo Governmentdepend 
an private effort, aided or nnatded, for tho supply 
of elementary instruction in rural dutnets ? Cun 
you ennmenita tho private agencies which ciistfor 
promoting primary instruction? 

6 —In tbe Panj^b there aro no private 
agenetci for the spread of education, or if there ho 
any, they cannot bo relied upon, as tbe motive is 
too often ostentatious and unreal 

Q*ft 7 — How far, in yonr opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education in rural distnets bo 
advantageoosly aJmmutered by district commit* 
tec* Or local hoards? 

-^■s 7 . — Local committees cannot be entrusted 
with tl • adminutralion of edtieational funds nnlcss 
the budget IS Hied by some supenor antbonty. 

Qntt — What elaises of set cols should, m 
your opinion, ho entrusted to Municipal commit 
teea for suppott and management? , , 

6 —Until tl 0 members of committees are 
men of education id the modern scdm, it is nsclesi 
to make over to (hem tbo managemeot of (cbools 
Of late years District committees bare been en* 
trusted With power* of (In* bind I hive been a 
memlwr mjself, lot no go^ mult bos foUawed, 
bec*u*o the members generally do not understand 
theirdutie* Something, however, may bo done 
in tbi* way, provided that the Deputy Commis* 
fiooen and uhstidst* take an interest lu education 
and cxercito a ju licious control over the commit- 
toee, and provided that enlightened members of 
committco receive appreciation and encouroge- 
meou 

Qves 9 —Have you any luggestions to make 
ontliesystcra in force for providing teachers m 
pnmsrv ichooI* ? Whet is the present social itatns 
of Tillage fchoolmaitera? 

9 . — ^The present Normal tchool* are sofli- 
cient, only more attiDt 00 should be given to at- 
UinmcuU in literature But you cannot expect 
•ccomplislimeiiU for the low salaries now given 
Tlio pn* (ion of a teacher would be much more 
valued if long service evtilleJ a man to pension 
The dignity of the profession would bo increased 
if the teacher* in village schools were allowed 
chairs in the presence of muniif* and tabsildars 
Qvs* /(7— What suljcctsof iDstroction if in 
troduecd into pcimary Bchoots, would make them 
more aoccptablo to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? 

Jn$ iO— Invillsge schools books upon agn 
culture would be popular and useful But book- 
education in gucb subj cts by ^tself profits little 
Machines aid implements, wl icli are used in 
£urope and are suitable for tho Fanjab, might be 
porchaecd from publie funds and exhibited in con- 
nection with tho schools 

17— Is tbe language used os medium of 
instruction m the schools of tbe Faujdb tbe real 
vernacular of the province ? 

J1 —Although Urdu is not in the Fanisb 
tbe colloquial d alect of si y district, still it is m 
general Use, and IS daily becoming more popular 
S3 
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Q 6 —Bo sucli eulijects, jfl tout o}nnion, m ' 
are tangbt m Goveroment acbools, luterforc tritb 
rebgi(}Q ? 

j 5 — European ecicnce is aomclimea in con- 
flict witb Maliaronndaii religions teacliiog Geo- 
graphy 13 inconsistent with car religion )n 
llnbatQinadaTi schools they teach the Greek ay* 
tern That system is, in some cases, opposed to 
the itnhammaian religion It is not necessarily 
prejadieial to our own religion , the Loja read it 
withoat injury 


<2 c —Bo yon know of any indigenous schoila 
ta which Goremment aid is given ? 

A G — Ko, I know of no auch indigenous 
schools in winch Government aid is granted 
Q 7 —In what way has the Onenlal College 
remedied the defects alloded to hy yon ? 

A 7.— They teach well in the Onenlal College 
certain subjects, which th^ do not teach well m 
the Government schools In neither Govcmmeat 
nor private schools do they teach certain subjects 
well. 


Additional Slatement btf Maultt Faiz rk-IlASAy. 


In flaing Jt4 ns the stipend of Arabic stu- 
dents in indigenous schools, my meaning is that if 
the»e students study suljects of general knowledge, 
as well 03 Arabic, to a liigh standard, then their 
stipend cannot he less than Hi per month, hot 
the case IS different with those who study Arabic 
alone I do not know if this was clearly ataled in 


my evidence Sir, please to make enquiry And 
1 Lava n word morn to sav If maniris are sp 
poiottd in Government schools to give religious 
instruction, then there will be a great increase m 
the numbers attending school, nud no additional 
expense will be ineurrw by Government 


SiippUmentanj Xtidence of Taiz-ul Uasaj?, supplied throuQh 

Miu Peaiuson 


Q 1 —In the 176*16111 Eanjab especially little 
boys learn to read a few psges of tie Kurin lo 
every mosque Can these village tnaitebs be con 
verted into primary schools? 

A t — Jiany of these mullas can read mow or 
le«s Pcnian and Urdu, and would he glad to 
receive grunts in aid But it would be necessarr 
to give the acholats Hot less than 8 annas a month 
each to learn the new subjects, and the teacher 
would expect BS er BIO a month For each 
school Government would have to give about 
B15 per month to produce any effect, in adJi 
tioD to what the tnulla takes in fees An exMod 
iture by Oorernmeot of fi5 per month only ©u 
BUih schools would be wasted. 

Q 2 —Can indigenous schools in whieb Fersiaa 
and Urdu are taught efficiently be improved by 
small money grant* and by the lospectiou of 
Qovemment officers? 

A 2 — Such schools may be benefited by 
money grants and vegnlar mspectioo, provided 
that the conditions are not onerous, and the (each 
era are allowed to work in their own way 

It would be necessary to pay soeb teacben, 
when competent to give instrnction np to the 
primary standard, from B5 to B7 a month 
Small stipends of 8 annas a month must be given 
to scholars who are in poor circumstances and are 
diligent IVithont scholarships nothing can be 
done tot indigenous schools 

<2 3 — ^IVhat is the ebaraolgp of the higher 
sort of education in Arabic and Fersian m the 
PanjSb? 

A 3 —In the Fanjab most teacben who know 
Arabic well know more or less Persian, aad good 
Persian scholars know something of Arabic 
Usually a man who w shea to read high enijects 
in both languages goes to one teacher for bis 
Arabic, and to another for his Persiau 

In the Panjib there are several schools in wbiA 
Arabic W taught to a high standard, inclndmg 
theology, logie, metaphysics, medicine, mathema 
tics, aiitbuietic, though not all these suljects in 
any one school The teachers of such schools 
Quid receive a d from Government, provided that 


there is abeulutcly no interference in their course 
of study They wonld lave no objection to allow 
tbeir achools to be inspected by tbe offiecra of 
Government 

In such schools the grant in aid could never be 
Imthio Blh a month, hot it wonld Im right 
to give salants of BtO or B30 to the aopenor 
maulvia in the Panjdb, and in Ilindastan much 
more 

Owing to the wandeivng habits of the atndenta 
who frequent the higher Arabic achooU, it wonlJ 
be Decenary to give scholaifbips ns vroll ns * 
salary to the teacher The scholarships for those 
who study high subjects should not be of less valoe 
than St a month, mtli some increase by way 
of encooragement to the best Otherwise they 
may be off any day to beg their bread elsewhere 

There secros to be so way of getting Persian 
taught to a higher standard, except by induiiDg 
students to attend the Oriental College at Lahore, 
because there nro no superior Persian schools, 
though people can get instruction from private 
friends or pnvate tutors Even in Arabic maul- 
Tis in Ibe Panjab are unable to give instruction in 
same subjects which are taught in the Oriental 
College 

Q 4 —It ha* been proposed to extend primary 
education hy offenog grants for boys belonging to 
ind geoou^ schools, who may pass criminations 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic npon tbe plan 
Luown as payment by resnlts IVliat is yonr 
opinion of sneh a system? 

^ think that boys will be found to pa«s 
such eiamiuattons and to draw the grants Bnt I 
do not believe that there is any advantage in such 
a scheme of edaeation as that adoptS by the 
Edueat on Department I cannot, therefore, ap- 
»f any measures to extend the system tf 
the old educational system of the coun*ry were 
held m due honont, I should like to see tbwe 
examinations introdnced I would add that not 
Miy shonld the old snhjects of study be retained, 
«»t that the old methods of teachin® should be 
observed, and men of the old slvle cmplojed as 
teachers. •' ^ 
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Evidence of STirza Path MunAUMAD Beg, Kasur. 

[Someof tbsfollowingqneitionsaifierfKimtliOMWBUasaiiitlje SUndaidLut i 

u opportuti.t.ea yon ( teaching m suhjecta of general kcoivledge. there 

have had of forming an opmioa on the anbject of is a ivant of cmnktion which prevents hLeJtn- 


, . T a “ j ‘ i :'“ IS a want of emnlation which prevents home-stn- 

edaeation m India, and m what province your ex* dents from enlarging their minds 
periPDce has been gamed 7 nci 

Am 1 — I am a resident of the District of o— How far can the Government depend 

Lahore As Honorary Secretary of the Anininan effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 

of Kasur, and otherwise, I have been much oecu elementary instruction in rural districts 7 Can 

pied m the establishment of private schools and in enumerate the private agencies which existfor 

the promotion of education during the last ten pfomotiag primary instmction 7 
years * ® Panjab there are no pnvafe 

- o T* 1 ,1. 1 agencies for the spread of education, or if there be 

<3«« 2 -Do you think that ,n your prov,^ 
the system of primary education has been placed too often ostentatious aud unreal 
on a sound basis, ana is capable of development 

np to tl e requircmeiila of the community 7 Can Qm» 7— How far, m your opinion, can funds 
you surest any improvements in the eystem ef ossigned for primary education m rural districts be 
administration or in the course of instruction? advantageously admiuistered by district commit- 
Aw# 2—1 think that the system of primaiy tees or local boards 7 
edocaiion IS sound, but that certain reforms are 7— Local committees cannot be entrusted 

needed In lower primary schools the books with the administration of educational funds unless 


[ — I am a resident of the District of ff— How far can the Government depend 

As Honorary Secretary of the Anininan effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 

and otherwise, I have been much oecu elementary instruction in roral districts 7 Can 


should be easier and simpler The words m com- budget is fired by some superior authority, 
mou use in different localities vary so much that -\Vhat classes of schools should, m 

care should be taken to admit into the tert bo ka your opioion, be entrusted to Municipal commit 
only those which everybody nnderstands Ido tees for support and management? 
not mean by this that Panjabi shonld be taught in 5— Until the members of committees are 

the lower primary school Persian should not be mea of education in the modern sense, it is useless 
taught in the lower primary school at all, and in to make over to them the managemeut of schools 
theuppetprimaryschool, only easy Persian Oeo- Oflate years Distnet committees have been eo 
graphy should not be learnt by heart, but only (rosted with powers ef this kind I have been a 
Irom the map In this way the primary school member myself, but no good result has followed, 
course will occupy less than bve years In the because the members generally do not understand 
case of written examiaatione there should boa their duties SoroethiDg however may be done 
committee to revise the questions in order to ensure m this way, provided ihat the Deputy Commis- 
nnifornuty nonere and tahsildars take an interest in education 

Qmi j —In your province is primary instruc and exerotse ajudicious cootrol over the commit- 
tion sought for by the people la general, or by toes and provided that enlightened members of 
particular classes ouly 7 committee receive appreciation and encourage- 

3 — ^Tiie scholars belong to almost all meot 

classes, but es(H}cia!ly to the lower middle classed Qvr# 9 —Have you any suggestions to make 
The low castes ace not found at school The class on the system in force for providing teachers in 
which seems to me to require education most, but pnmarv sebooU 7 "What la the present social status 
seldom gets it, is that of poor respectable persons of village schoolmasters? 

Feasants and others who make use of the services Jki 9 —The present Normal schools are suffi- 
of their children lu their daily work cannot afford cient, only more attention should be given to at- 
to let them go to school tainments in literature £ut you cannot expect 

The rich of the old school are opposed to the accomplishments for the low salaries now given, 
spread of edncation owing to its levelling tenden The position of a teacher would be much more 
Cies, but these prejudices are passing away, valued if long service eutitled a man to pension 

Qmt 4 —What is your opii ion of the policy The dignity of the profession would bo increased 
of aiding and improving ludigenouB schools? if the teachers in village schools were allowed 

4 —There are fewer ladigenoiii schools chaire m the presence of munsifs and tahsildars 
than there used to be Tlie character of these Qaes 10 — What snljects of instruction, ifm. 
schools is well known When Government aid troduced into primary schools, would make* them 
was offered to ind genous schools very few were more acceptable to the community at large and 
willing to accept it, and I do not think that they esjieciaUy to the agncultural classes? ° ’ 
will be likely to do so now There is no regular Am 10 —In village schools books upon agn- 
scheme of study in these schools culture would he popular and useful But hMkr 

Qae# 5 — What opinion does yonr experience educxtion m such subjects by itself profits little* 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home Maebinea aud implements, which are nsed in 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home and are suitable for the Panjab might be 

able to compete on equal terras, at examinations I purthased from public funds and exhibited in con- 


qualifying for the public service, with boys edn 
cated at scliool ? 

Am ff— Boys educated at home cannot com 
pete with those who are educated at school, so fai 
as public examinations are concerned In litem 
ture and composition only they have an advantage 


neetum with the schools 

C*s# 11 — Is the language nsed na mp/linr.. 
wetmction m the schools of th. 


uhlic examinations are concerned In litem Am 17 — tt j 

and composition only they have an advantage the colloquial d alecf of . “ j P^nj^b 

.. .ddm.a t. tbo lo» ot B..=:d2,“d ud.i;V. L; ' 

Panjib ^ Becoming more popular 
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All tlie eoltjccU ^ith nliicli e^acatioo u concerned 
ere in fact discQsscd la Urdu 
Qbm Is payment by rcsnltaagood system 
for fcbools among the poorer classes ? 

12 — ^Tlic poor and Ignorant are not likely 
to accept education at all unless upon Uiesjslem 
of pyment-by results. Tins system is north 
trying 

Q«m is — Do you know of any cases m which 
GoTernmentinstitutioDsof the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to prn ate hodiesj with or 
withont aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Gorernment to 
protect? 

4as 16— It IS not proper for GoTernment to 
withdraw from the support of higher eduealton 
To conquer a country is comparatirely an easy 
matter, and many kings in ancient times haro done 
this To rai«e a people in the scale of civilisation 
u a much harder task, and one worthy of the 
prestige and genius of the Dnlish nation What 
has been well began should not be hastily ahan> 
doned At present there are no pnvato agencies 
to which the work of higheredacation could be cn* 
trusted 

Another reason for leaving the control of eJu* 
cation generally la the hands of Government u 
that the people of India, owing to their nnliappy | 
divisions, are unable to admioister trusts tm^r« ; 
tally, or if the Native gentlemen are irapartial, 
they are still viewed with east icion by those who 
belong to a diCTerent section of society 

1 Lave aob yet coasidered the case of Missionary 
societies. Although mission schools ore free from 
most of the ewls which I have pointed out in the 
ease of private cchools under Native management, 
they lahoor nnder disadvantages peenhar to them 
selves It IS not agreeable to the people, and it 
IS not, in my opinion, right to teach Christian ' 
doctrines to children of tender years who are not 
themselves Chnalans To prove that Missionary 
education is tq some extent unpopular, 1 wonld 
observe that ^thoegb mission schools take lower 
fees than Govemment schools, the attendance in 
the latter is almost always greater when the two 
can he compared 

rmally, if the h gher education were made over 
to the Missionaries, too mneh infloence would be 
given to a patty, and GoTernment would be open 
to the charge of having abandoned the policy of 
religions nentrahty 

Q les 23 — la it, m yonr opinion, possible for a 
non GoverDmentinstitutioii of the higher order to 
become in^aential and stable when in direct com 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 

Ani 2d— The only schools winch can compete 
snccessfully with Government schools are mission 
schools, and these are comparatively weak and 
nn«[utahle, as I have shown in my lost answer 

Que$ 25 — Do edacated Natives in yonr province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Am 2o —Although educate Natives, being 
few in number, do get remnnerative employment 
to some extent, the Government should do more 
than at present for their encouragement. 

Qaer 26— lathe tnstcacUoa impacted laaecon- 
dary schools calcnlated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information 7 

Am 26 —The instmction given in secondary 
schools is, on the whole, usefnl for persons who 


seek employment m ofGees, hut male's degree 
for tLo<e who mean to devote themselves (o com* 
meree, and to the derelopmeot of the resources of 
the country. 

Qnet 25.— Do yon think that (he number of 
TOpilsin secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Dutrance Lxamination is nndaly 
large when compared with the reqnirements of the 
country? 

Am 25— No, certainly not 

Qhm 81 — Does the University camculamafibrd 
A suflieieot training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are speeul Normal schools needed for 
the purpbse? 

Am si — Training schools are necessary for 
Iheedaeation of teachers employed m secondary 
schools 

Qiiet 53— Cm yon suggest any method of 
securing elficiSnt voluntary agency in the work 
of iDspecti n and examination? 

A0t 53— Voluntary agency in the work of in- 
specting schools cannot he obtained except from 
men who have received a liberal education in the 
modern sense. Such persons should receive titles 
or recognition in some form from Govemment, if 
their work IS worthy of it 

33— An the present arrangements of the 
Education Department, in regard to examinations 
ertext hooks, or in any other way, tneli os unneces- 
sarily interfere with the free development of pri- 
vate lastitntioDs 7 , 

Am 3o — Cerbinly not 

Q«e» 32— Are the principles ef moral conduct 
taught ID Oovernment schools in thel^njab? 

Am 32— The present arrangements, by which 
duty and lbs principles of monl conduct are 
taught indirectiy, are in my opinion free from 
objection 

Oner ^0 —Is the physical training of the 
scholars eufEcnmtly cared for ? 

Am -iO —More should he done than at present 
for the physical welfare of scholars 

41 — Is there indigenons instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed , and jf so, what u its character? 

Am 41 — There IS very little indigenons educa- 
tion for girls Kich men give their daughters some 
religions instruction lu their own houses. 

Q*et 43 — Have yon any suggestions to offer 
with regard to female education ? 

d 2 — Schools for girls are chiefly private 
aided schools, and subjects of general knowledge 
according to tl e scl erne are tangbt in them In 
my humble opii ion some reforms ore needed in the 
conree of studies Tor instance, there is no use in 
teaching giHt history and geography A little 
Loonledge of medicine for use in the nnr-e^ 
should he required Religious instruction is especi- 
allv necessary for girls Needlework and bou'e- 
hold duties should he taught The gentry will not 
send their daighters to the puhlio schools, bnt 
there 13 no reason why they should not have 
sej irate schools in their own houses Native 
gentlemen who establish such schools should receive 
from Government some public recognition 

V«e* 4G—In tie promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already Wn taken by Euro- 
pean ladies , and how far would it l>e possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause? 
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Ant ^5 —European ladiea have taken aaim* 
portant part m the promotion of female edoeation 
At Kasur ne are much indebteil to Mrs II W 
Steel, who has done excellent work in this depart 
meet So long as European ladies are impartial 
ID matters of religion their services are gladlj 
accepted 

Quet 53 —Should the rate of fees in any clas 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

53 —Fees should bo taken in proportion 
to the means of parents, and poor students should 
be free 

QwmSS— TT liat do ^on consider to be tlie 
maximum number of popils that can he efBciently 
taught os a cla°3 by one instiiictor m the case of 
colkges and schools respectively ? 

Alt 58 — One teacher cannot properly teach 
more than from 20 to 25 pupils 

Quet CO —Does a stnet interpretation of the 
pnueinle of religious neutrality require ihe wiiU. 
drawalof the Government fiomthedirectraaDage* 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Ant 60 — Certainly not Tlie present system 
of religious neutrality is much approved by the 
people 

Qurr 62 — Is it desirable that promotioos from 
class to class should depend, at anr stage of school 
edneation, on the results of public esamioations 
extending over the entirS province? lu what 
eases, if any, u it preferable that such promotions 
be leh to the schom authorities 7 

Alt The present system of makiog pro 
notions dependent upon p iblic examioatione it a 
good one , only in cpecial cases, as whe i a boy bos 
been absent from the examination tbrongb eickDe«8, 
the schoolmaster should have the power of promot* 
lOg him if be is fit 

(^uei 65—Vlov far do you consider it neees> 
sarr for Enropean professors to be employed in 
colleges educatiag np to the B A itmdara 7 

Ant 65 —European professors are necessary for 
teaching English literature 

Quet 61 . — Are epe-Tal arrangements for cnconr* 
aging the study of English required in the case of 
the Muhammaclans, or any other class? 

Ant — The only class wl ich requires special 
consideration is that of ths STuhammadaus If 
they are 1 chmd other classes, the fault is not due 
to the Government or to the Education Depart 
ment, but it IS to besought m the circumslances 
of the Muhammadaus themaelves In foimer 
times the Muhammadans were distingnisbeil for 
learning as much as by the r wordly success, but 
their learning was the old fashioned learning of tbe 
Greeks, and when they bad fallen upon evil times 
they clung to the ideas of the past, and viewed tl e 
sciences ot Europe with dislike and suspicion It 
Bohappened that the earl est schools lu tbe Fonjab 
were mission schools, and when a few boys were 
converted to Christianity the fears of the Muham- 
madans were roused and they were se zed with a 
strong prejudice against instructiou in Engh^ 


. Evidence (f the Eev C 

[Sotee of ihe follow ng qaeatiODs sie i 
Qgff 2 — ^^Vllat opportunities have you had of 
forming an opinion on tbe subject of education in 
India, and in what province has your expenence 
been gained? 


CbaDge is the law of untuie, and new ideas 
Booner or later find their way into all rel gions , 
nevertheless many wise men were influenced by 
timidity, and opposed themselves to the spiead 
of education. But, on the whole, progress has 
been made in reconciling leligion with science, and 
the nomher of liberal Muhammadans is now suffi. 
cient for the piomotion of education in that class 
No special anangemeats are required Only the 
poor should be exempt from fees, and one half of 
those scholaiships wl ich are of tbe iiatuie of sub 
B stance allowances si ould be reserved forMiibam 
madxns The proceeds of endowments made by 
wealthy Muhammidans should be spent upon the 
edneation of Muhammadans exclusively, and pri 
vateentcrpiise in found ng s ch inst tutioi s as tl e 
Aligirlt College sboul 1 be liberally aided by 
OovenimenL 

Sitpplemeniaiy questions 
Q 71 — Is there any natioi al language in tl e 
Panjal ? If not, is the language in use m schools 
likely to become tbe lai g lage of tbe countiy 7 
A 71 —We have first to ask, is there a i ation 
inthoRinjab? Now we find the people broken 
op into a number of difierent tribes speaking vari- 
ous dialects and languages , therefore there cannot 
ht, stnclly speaking, a national Imgnge fiat 
U^u has this advantage, that it is reiy commonly 
understood everywhere, and easily adopts new 
words from tbe languages with which it comes in 
contact Jn fact, it is a growing language, and 
likely to become universal 
I roost admit that something is to be end in 
farom of teaching the Faijali diileot m Nimary 
echools, bat It IS unsuitedfor the purposes of higher 
education, and by teaching Panjabi we cut ofi* the 
imfortnnale scholars from tbe hope of rieiug above 
tbe lowest stage unless they will take the trouble 
of learning an entirely new language in tbe middle 
school Therefore, on the whole, at is best to 
teach Urdu in piimaiy schools ns at present 
A* for the character lawlichUrdu should be 
written, 1 hold that every language should be 
wnllen in tbe cbaractei which belongs to it, and 
Utdi bos always been written in the Persian 
character 

Q 75— Can Western sciences be adequately 
taught through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of India? 

A 75 —The attempt has often been made, but 
has never jet met with success A translation is 
always more or less nnsatisfactory, ai d in this 
case the cond tions of success are nnntmg If it 
were possible to make good translations wonldut 
not be equally possible and much better, for Native 
authors to write original works on these subjects? 
European science IS continually growing A set 
of translations will soon be out of date Besides, 
we ate all engaged in a hot discussion about tbe 
choice of a vernaeiilar and eai not os yet agree 
what the language of these translations should be 
For the present people who wish to learn Western 
ecened most learn Luglish 


V FosmaN, D-D , (Zahore) 

ot contuoed la the Staodoid L at 

Jut 1 — Since the yearl849a largepartofmy 
time has been given to educational work lo the 
F&njib I I ave had s me acquaintance with tbe 
woikof the Educational Department from the time 
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of its formation, and hare served on many Edncn 
tional Committees, Le'ides being a member of the 
Senate of the Paojab University College 

Quet 2 — ^Haa the system of primary cilncition 
been placed on a sound basis ? Is it capable ofdeve-^ 
lopmeut? Can yon suggest any improvements? 

Jm 2 — 1 should thiuh there should he a school 
within easy reach of every village — say one for every 
nme square miles ofculti rated territory, that private 
parties should be enconraged by the olTers of hheml 
grants to establish circles of village schools, which 
they could penodically visit, and that more liberal 
aid still should be given to any persons establishing 
schools for tho«e low caste people who have least 
indncement to learn, also that where there is a 
teacher willing to he responsible for a school, 
and the equivalent in cash to the Gavecoment 
grant cannot be secured, a grant equal to half 
of the teacher's estimated salary might be given, 
as the teacher may be able in other ways to 
eke out a livelihood, or to live on much less than 
he IS worth Then there are many Lunde or 
Jlahajani fchnols in the province where the hoys 
learn only arithmetic, acconnt-kee] log, and read- 
ing and writing hills in a character osrd for no 
other purposes Reading t\ e vernacular in the 
Deva Kagan of whieli Mali ijain is a modificatiou, 
might be added to the instruction uow given in 
these schools, li inducements ale o0ered to the 
teaehen to learn and teach it Again I do not 
think Pera an abould form a part of primary cdu« 
ation for the noMea, as la now the case Kor 
that Qurmukhi and Hindi schools should be entire 
ly Ignored 1 would teach the character and 
dialect which la most desired m each place The 
truth IS, as yet we Lave no system of primary 
education, properly so called, in the Paniao The 
scheme of studies in What are called primary 
schools lisa Lcen adopted with reference to its fiu 
uess to prepare boys for secondary edncation, 
rather than for the work of life 

Qaer 3 —Do any classes specially hold eloof 
from primary luetruction in your province , aud if 
so, why ? Are auy claaaea practically excluded 
from it, and if so, irom what cauiea? 

Ant 'lowest castes are prscticiflv ex- 

clcded from the public schools by tbs coutempt 1 1 
which they are held, and the fact that their touch 
IS regarded as contamii atiog r hut their absence 
from the schools is prohahly to be attributed as 
much to their not desinog edocation at to any 
Ollier cau'e 

Quit 4 — Under wbat circumstances do you 
thitikthotiudigenouaschoclscsBbe turned to ^>od 
account as part of a evstem of ustionsl instruction, 
aod what is the best method to adopt for this pur 
pose? 

Am d— I wonidedacate theteachen atNormal 
schools when they are young enough, and when 
not get their sons or nephews into these schools 
where posnUe, and afterwards encourage tbem by 
esaminiog their boys regularly, giving both teach- 
ers and pupils rewards, or give graats to those 
wl 0 will be responsible for their management and 
thus convert them into aided scl ools , or, as pro 
posed under Question No S, give grants without 

S ivalcuts to teachers who will keep np soeli 
ools efliciently 

Quel C — IVbat opinion do you hold of the 
extent and value of home instruction ? 

Ant C.—1 am not aware that anything of im 
portance IS be Dg done in this direction m the 


PjDjah, nor do 1 think ib desirable that much 
should be done Boys thus educated are, in my 
opinion not likely to be so intelligent or manly as 
those educated lu schools, aud in this country even 
their morals arc not likely to be better 

Qses d— How far can Govetnmeob rely on pri- 
vate efforts to supply elementary instruction in 
mral districts ? 

Jni The vanous Miesionary Societies if 
aided liberally by Government might be able and 
willing to do much in thfs direction by organis- 
ing circles of village schools 

Ques 7— How far can fnnds he advantageously 
administered by District Committees and Boards ? 

Jut 7 — The idea of edoeatinglbe masses is a 
Western idea, which, I fear, finds little sympathy 
among thu leading Natives of this country who 
have not been educated m English schools This 
being the case, funds assigned for pnmary ednea- 
tioQ are not likely to be wuely ndtoinisteted by 
them, unless they ore directed by others who are 
in sympathy with the movement 

Qnet 8 — Have ) on any suggestions regarding 
the system of providing teachers in primary 
schools? How to improve their position? 

Jm 8 — It seems to me very desirable (hat a 
much larger number of men should be trained m 
live Normal schooU in the pcovinee, and that 
there should be a horopean nt the bead of each of 
these institutions, a good man who would atm at 
u akiug h\s pupils better and wiser nes, ns well ns 
at giving them more knowledge Perhaps, if there 
were more iDstroctiou given lu the Normal sebools 
regarding God, nod bid and true holmess, the 
re<alt might be more satisfaclory 

Qitft 9 —T\ hat subjects of instruction if intro- 
dncM into pnmary schools woold make them tnotu 
acceptable ? 

Ant 9— .Simple explanations of tbe laws effect- 
ing the classes from which the pupils come lessons 
on natural objects, oni] moral and religious lessons, 
on the basis of strict neutrality, would, I think, 
have this effect 


Qu<s 11 — Is the vernacular taught in the 
scloQia Ihe dialect of the people? Aud if not, 
are the schools on that account less useful and 
popular? 

Jnt 11 — The language genmllv taught in 
the pnmaiy schools m the Paujdb is the Urdu, 
while tbe language of the p»ople is Panjabi, a 
paloii of ^hich there are many varieties There 
' *" ®ok*auch demand for educati n in this language, 
I still 1 would not hesitate to establish or assist in 
mainlainiug Panj&bi schools where thw are 
I wanted Urdu should be the medium of education 
, where the Jluhamwadai element preva Is among 
thoEedesiriDg to heedneated, and Hindi where it 
I la desired and where tbe lliudn, especially the 
, Brahmaa, element is strongest. Tbe Hindi in the 
Deva Nagari character. Las, m the opimon of 
many educated Hindus, great advanla'*es over tbe 
PereiaaUrdu, aud they think tl at the teaching 
®t Persian Urdu to snch an extent as is now done 
in the Ciovemmei t schools hag a tendency to Mu- 
hMnmadanise the Hindus Thu is the one ques- 
tion (onnected with edueatwu which chwfly occn- 
pw the minds of all interested in tbe subject at 


suUbTa for the promoiioa of education amoni 
poor and ignorant people ? 
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Jns 19 — In my opjmon ifc Js suitable only for 
those places where education has made consider- 
able progiessj and is on a secure basis, and even 
m these it needs to be applied with great caution 

<2«ei 13 —How can the number and efficiency 
of primary sebools be increased ? 

Jni 13 —There is now iii the Panjib one pn- 
inary school for erery 24 squaremileg of cultivated 
land, and there is about one people for every 200 
people The means of increasing their number 
ntid efficiency winch suggest tliemaelvea are— (1) 
increasing the unmber and improving the charac- 
ter of Normal schools, (2) offering greatcrindnce 
mentsto village schoolmasters to attend tbein^ 
(:$) olTeriog to give fixed sums to responsible 
parties wbo undertake to keep up scboola for cer- 
tain villages or circles of villages during certain 
months of the year, the months to be those when 
the parents of the boys least require their services 
The money needed for these purposes might be 
saved by making over some of the higher educa- 
tional institutions to private parties on the grant* 
in-aid ptmciplc 

Q 18 —Do yon know of any instances in 
which Government institutions of a higher order 
have been transferred to local bodies occording to 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of IPSt? And 
what are the reasons that more effect has not been 
given to that provision? 

J. 15 —I believe there has been one such case 
in the Fosjfb, and there may have been more 
One of the principal reasons why more has not 
been done IQ this directioa, no doubt, is the fear 
that the institutions would not he earned on 
efficiently and maintained petsuneoUy lliese 
fears I do not consider altogether groundless, and 
think great prudence aud caution should be used 
in making such changes Still, 1 think mote 
might bare been dooe without detnment to the 
general cause of edncation m the ptovince, or 
latbet with decided bene!!t> to it 

Q j6—Do yon know of any cases in which 
tneb lostitutions might be transferred to pnvate 
bodies with or without aid? 

J Iff — It seems to me desiiable that tbe 
Governcaent College, Lahore, should be transferred 
with liberal aid to some European society, who 
would undertake to keep it up, and in whose en- 
gagement to do so reliance might be placed Tbe 
averse daily attendance at this college last 
year was 76 , the total cost to Ooveromeot was 
Its 48,049, cost to Government of each atiideDt 
Rs 616-12 0 (see Diieetor'a Report for I8B0 81, 
page 16} I believe that tbe whole expenditure 
would not be more than half wbat it now is if the 
change whwh 1 suggest were effected, and tfcit 
one-half of this reduced sum would be provided 
by the Euroj ean society, and that tittle loss in 
any way wouldensue there ace, I believe, other 
institutions m the Panjdb that might be advantn 
peouslv transferred to private bodies— ey, tbe 
Government district schools id Lahore and Am 
ritsar 1 would not advocate tbe closing of any 
of these institations, or tbe transfer of them to 
the societies which already have similar schools 
in the same places, lor this would he equivalent to 
closing them, and then there would no longer be 
the wholesome rivalry which now stimulates both 
it might be objected that if Government ahonld 
thus withdraw fiom any existing schools orcol 
leges, some classes might object to attending the 
alternate institations on religions gronoda S« 
Punjab 


Cjiarles Aitchisoa has, in my opinion, given the 
brat answer to tbis objection Tell them to 
establish schools whose leligiOus character they do 
not object to, and that Goveinment will aid them 
as libeinlly as others" This would test the 
reality and depth of their religious scruples 

f7 — Are any gentlemen able and ready to 
Bid in the establishment of schools and colleges la 
your provitice on the grant in aid system ? 

Am 17 — If Government should witlidraw en- 
tirely from the higher education m the chief cities 
in the Fan^ab, I should expect Hindu and Muham- 
madan Chiefs and gentlemen to exert themselves 
more than they have yet done in tie cause of 
education 

Qaet 19 —Are the grants adequate lu the case 
of colleges and schools ? 

Am 19 — la Lahore and, I believe, in other 
parUof the province, the grants togirls’schools are 
miserably inadeqoate In my opinion the gcaut- 
in-aid system has not been catried out in a liberal 
spirit tu the Panjdb, and that it has not bad fair 
pl»y It appears from the Report* of the Director 
of Public Instruction that he looks with far more 
satisfaction upon tbe success of institutions im 
mediately uiidci hia own control than of aided 
schools 

In tbe eleventh paragraph of tbe Introduction 
to bis Report for 187^80 be says "An exo. 
mioation of Form No S will show that with 
schools of every denomioatioti, including English 
sod vernacular, those for primary and secondary 
edocatioo for boys and for girls, and foi Normal 
school^ tbe total cost of edacating each sohohi 
It higher ID aided than in Government institu 
tioos, and that the cost to Government is higher 
10 all classes of aided schools with the exception 
of Eoghsb schools for secondary education In 
the case of secondary education also, if we molncle 
both tbe vernacular and English schools, the cost 
to Government is mneh higher in aided than in 
^vernment schools " One can hardlv read this 
pan^raph withont feeling that it wes written 
I With some degree ot satistaclion, and this feeliog 
I u deepened when the data on which it is based 
are examined 

The reason why educating each pupil costs more 
in aided Euglish schools than lu Government 
Eoglish Bchools 18 explained in paragraph IS, 
where he says " Iti this cilculatioa, howevei , are 
included boys attending schools aptetally tnUndtd 
for Emopeam ond L iranam “ Surely no good 
can result from lumping together statistics in tl is 
way, and then drawing coiiolosions from them 
Tlie truth is, that wl ile each pupil in Government 
secondary English schools /or jVaiiDM costs E76, 
each pupil in the aided schools of the same kind 
costs ft58 5 0 In Government primary English 
schools it was SB 3 0 , in aided schools of the 
Bima class 2 0 Then on examining the sla 
ttstics of the prima y vernacular schools for the 
same year, we dud that no schools of this cla<3 
ars reported, except 23 s all ones at Delhi, and 
that out of £99 pupils in these schools, there are 
only five Hindus and three Muhammadsns, tlie 
remainder being made np of Native Chnst ans and 
“others” — no doubt low caste peopli. For whom 
Government are dong abeclntely nothing Of 
coarse tbe less desire people have for education 
and the fewer indocements they have to learn, the 
mote it must cost to educate them 

Again, aided gills' schools cost more than 
Govexnmefit schools for tbe same ebss And 
SI 
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wby? Becflnse (lie aided schools are tangltt 
largely by European ladies This is the case at 
Ludhi£ua, AmnUar, and Lahore At the last place 
there are three European ladies, he'ides one on 
liiilough, and three Eurasian ladies, employed in 
the aided school, which of course makes the 
schools more expensive than if they were taught 
exclusively by Native teachers 

Then, the Director asserts, not only that the 
total cost of educating each pupil is greater in 
aided schools than in Government, hut that the 
cost to Government even is greater He makes 
this appear by not regarding either Mnnictpal 
grants nor the local rates as Government funds 
way of dealmg with statistics which the late 
Lieutenant Governor in his himnte on the Liree 
tor’s last Report charaeten'ed as “misleading" 
The truth is, many of the Government schools 
receive nothing whatever from the Frovincial 
Treasury But on this subject Sir It Egertoii 
says in the minute above referred to ' For the 
urp^s of education there is no valid distinction 
etween the sums paid from Frovincial revenaes 
and those derived from the district and montei 
pal funds of the province. In all three cases tlie 
support given is Government support, and the 
sums assigned are Government assignments" 
If the Lieotenaut Goienior’e idea of what are 
Government funds be correct, then we bod tbat 
each student receiving secondary edncatioa in 
English in Government schools costs the Goven - 
ment B60 4 0, while each one receiving the same 
kind of educatiou m aided schools costa Govern* 
ment only B24 16 0 

The Director’s strong preference for Govern 
ment schools is shown again on page 9 of 
lus^poit for 1879 80, where he says "Tie 
conversion of Government into aided schools has 
been advocated partly on economical grounds, and 
partly with the view of stimulating independent 
effort and local management of educational afihirs 
As regards the first poiot, it has been eeen that 
nothing iB to be gamed from such a measure even 
was It misihle, from an economical point of 
view " It IS hardly to be expected that the des 
patch of 1851 would be caTied out m its integ 
nty by one who was bo little in sympathy will 
It Still, it IS onlv fair to the Director to sar, 
that while I think his preference for Goveromeiit 
schools IB too strong yet I do not think it would 
lead him knowingly to do anything unfiiendly to 
aided schools. 

Quet SO — How far u the whole edncntional 
sjEtem one of practical neutrality? 

Ana SO —In my opinion no school or collegem 
this province has any advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Ooverntnect aid, on acconnt of its 
religious or non religious character I have, 
however, what seems to roe good reason for bel ev 
log that in the instrnction given dorii g school 
boors the pnneipla of neutrality lu reference to 
religion bas not been observed os ngidly as it 
should have been , and 1 think especially tbat the 
advancing nl atheutieal opinions by a professor or 
teacher to bis pupils, whether during school hours 
or not, s] onld be regarded as a grave l•fiellce 
against tlis principle and most lujnnons la ib 
probable effects on tl e scholars 

Quta S5 —Do edbeated Natives readily obtaii 
remuneniive employ? 

Jaa £u — Generallr, if the) have good chane 
ten, sod etpecially if they have any inietest 


Quet 26 — Is the instruction imparted in se- 
eondaiy schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

^«x 26 — Of course they acquire much valuable 
mformation which might be n«eful to them in after 
life, but they also have to acquire much which 
IS of very little value to them The truth is, the 
whole system of education in India is based upon 
what Englishmen think the people ought to want, 
nlber than upon what they actually do want, 
ey , a boy wi«hes to get a fair knowledge of Eng- 
lish to enable him to get employment, but before 
he can begin to Icam what be needs to know, be 
must learn a lot of Urdu and Persian, which he 
never intends to use at all, and which wdi be of 
little valne to him in after life Englishmen 
think one should of course learn to read his own 
language before he begins to learn a foreign one— 
not remembenng perhaps that, altboogh this is a 
tnusm ID England, it is qmte contrary to the 
ideas of Muhammadans and Hindus, and that 
there is not the same reason for learning a verna- 
cular ID which there is almost nothing worth 
reading, os there is for learning one which is a 
trciwnre-boDse of all kinds of knowledge 

*1110 objection to boys who have no intention o( 
going to college, spending much time on Peratan, 
IS still stronger It is not their vernacular, it 
contains little they need to know, and which they 
cannot get throngh the English They trill in 
most cases make little nse ol it in after life, and 
lU mBoence on their character is questionable 
’The Director in hie last published Report charges 
the Anjumaa i Panjab with ineonsistenoy m 
opting the system of imparting instruction 
luEnglish high schools through the medium of 
the vernacular, while they plead for the encounge 
ment of the study of Arabic and Sanskrit, and 
the bestowal of stipends on students of slender 
meaDo, and e'pecially on members of pnrotly 
classes, as an incentive to study Viewed from 
ihciT stand point, this would not show the least 
inconsistency These gentlemen would have stu 
dents devote their euetgies to the hrauches of 
knowledge they will have nse for lo after life, 
and they would rnake even the study of anth- 
mebc and geography in English schools help on 
the students m acquiring that language The 
niore we can fall m with the current of feeliog 
pvovailiug among those wc would benefit, tl e 
more we shall accoinpli<h 

22 — Vha* system prevails with referenro 
to scholarsi ips, and is the system impartially admin- 
istered as between Government and aided schools? 

Ana 29 —I know 1 tile about the administration 
of the scholarship system Until very recently, 
I had thought it was something with which aided 
schools had nothing to do, and that Government 
fcholatships Were exclasively for students m 
Government insUtntioiis I shooll I e delighted 
to see the system extended to aided schools 

SO— Is Municipal support extended to 
aided schools? 

Ana 50— "ies, bat not at all with a liberal 
I and, so far as 1 am aware 

Q«<» 33 —In what respect is the system of la 
rpection capable of improvement? 

Ana 8^— (1) Aided scbools should recciie 
more sttenli n from Inspectors than tl ey now 
I*) «f Inspectors lac! the means of reward 
mg succctiful pupils nn 1 efficient lead ers at once. 
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Oiecr ri!>iU n'otiM Lare a far more etimolatins 
cCTect 11} on tlic sdiooU Lotli bef ire and after th^ 
were madi., (3) an Inspector should not have a 
number and \anet7 of more lutercatin^ duties to 
draw liim away from bis proper work, (4) 
some of the higlier teiebera lu secondary scbools 
might be induced by extra pay to spend some ol 
tbeir iscations lu inspecting primary seboob, and 
tlius gam health and also experience, which might 
afterwards be turned to good account. 

Qatt 34 —How far do yon consider the text 
books m use in all schools suibble? 

^RS. 5/— In the aided schools generally, the 
Loglisb books of the CV.K Society are used. 
They hare beca prepared with care, with intetti- 
gence, aad oa right principles. Of the English 
books used m the Goeernment schools I can say 
little that IS commendatory, Tiie les'oos are 
often loug and ueinteresting The latter defect 
IS owing in part to one of the fundamental pno* 
ciplcs on which they were got up, m , that little 
ebiMren should sot bo taken too far from homo, 
consequently they arc told in one lesson t ow in 
the Patijsb Tillage children milk the cows and 
gather fuel Since Alexander tbo Great visited 
tbc Psnjab it was rightly considered toat it would 
bo no violation of the above mentioned principle 
to tell pupils something about him So the first 
twenty four pages of the First Pook. for Middle 
bchools are occupied with an account of his life 
The next twenty>thcce pages are devoted to the 
origin of the Mughal Empire There is too little 
vanity in the«e backs, two little interesting io> 
cideiits, too little to cultivate the feelings and 
principles of the pupils, sad besides all these the 
principle of religious neutrality is occasionally 
violated 

Oku 35 —Are the arraageaeote regarding text* 
bo^s, or in any other way, eucb os to interfere 
with pnvate institutions? 

Sj —I think it undesirable that a largeand 
costly Pook De| fit should be kept up at the ex 
) ense of Government, from wbicli looke ore olten 
obtained et higher prices (bau prirate parties 
would be able to sell tbe eomc books if tl ere were 
110 Government DepOt Scholars are often sub. 
jeeted to great inconvei lenca by the delay id 
pritt’.io.g owileil book.*, which would be obviated 
if private presses were allowed to print fhem 
1 tiiiiik, too, that education has now progressed so 
f r, and the means of obtaining icbooi books 
from England have become so easy, tl at Goveto- 
ment might withdraw from the preparttion, ns 
well ns the pnblicatiou of textbooks altogether, 
e 7 , 1 doubt whether our Text Book Committee 
will ever prepare a senes of Engl sb Benders 
half so unobjectionable as either Nelson's Itojol 
Readers or Dr Murdoch’s Renders if tbe Chns- 
tnijity were eliminated, and this I suppose -ould 
be effected Judging from the results ot our past 
labours, I should say we would never he able to 
compile books at all equal to either of these 
senes. 

Quet 38 —If Government should withdraw from 
tl e direct nianngemi.nt of schools aud colleges, 
would the instructiou deteriorate? 

All 33 — I hardly thiuL Goverument sbonld 
ever withdraw from the management of an im 
} ortant institution till it can be made over to a 
body of men whose character and resources are 
eiicli as to guarantee that the lustitntion shatl not 
suffer from the change 


Q,ues 39 — Docs deEnitc instruction in duty 
occupy any place m the course of instruction lu 
Government institutions ? 

Atti I fear not I have heard very severe 
remarks on the absence of such instruction m 
Onvernmeut institutions, made by an old Hindu 
gentleman ignorant of English, m the Senate of 
(he Paojib Ifniveisity College 

Qau 42— What progress has been made by the 
department m instituting schools for girls? 
'What is tbe character of the instruction? And 
what improvements can you suggest? 

Aat 42 — T) e progress modem female education 
by tlie department Las not been satisfactory I 
believe the aided schools generally are doing a 
good work, and that the more the funds of tbe 
Government ore expended through hdies whose 
benevolenee has brought them from Europe md 
America to do good to the women of tins laud, 
and the less of it is expended through committees 
of Native gentlemen who, however estimable they 
may be in other respects, have no desire to see the 
women of the country elevated to different posi- 
tions in society from that which they now occupy, 
and who probably have never bad their own female 
relatives Uught any really useful liranch of know- 
ledge, the Letter Ibe nist thing, then, which I 
wonld soggest u that female schods shonid, as far 
as possible, be superintended by ladies who come 
out from Europe sod America to do good, and 
that some of these ladies should supeiiutend tbe 
training of teachers 

Qaes 45— Are tbe grants to girls' schools larger 
in smount end given on less onerons terms than 
those to boys' schools ? 

A»* 45 —So far ns my knowledge extends, the 
grants to girls' schools are very small The Ame- 
rican mission at Lahore expeuds about fiSSO a 
month on femile educition, of which they receive 
BnO from Government 

Qaer 45 —What share has been taken in this 
woric by European ladies , and how for might tbe 
interest taken in it by ladies be increased ? 

Am 45—1 lIiiuL every effort shonid be made to 
get well educated, devoted English women to 
come out }o try to elevate the women of this 
conotry, and also that Goverument should in every 
way encooToge erthw GtrvMameTA vt aded tTaon- 
ing schools mr European aud Eurasian girls and 
women in the country to fit them for this work 

at do you regard as the chief de- 
fects ID the education system as administered 
ierrtofore, and what suggestions have you to 
make for their remedy ? 

Am 4? —I think the moral character and religi. 
oils views of teachers has been too much disre 
garded It is highly nndesirnhle tbit any one 
holding atheistical views, or living an immoral life 
should take part in a Government system of edn 
eatioa I believe that this is decidedly disapproved 
of by the better portion of tbe Native community 
Another defect I think has been that the ideas of 
the educated classes on tbe subject of education 
and the wants of the people have been too little 
regarded I think provision should be made for 
pipils acquiring a proficiency in ceita n subjects 
which they need in after life, without paying the 
enormous price of studying much wi ich they 
neither need nor desire, ^or the privilege of doing so ? 

Qse* 68 — Should promotions from class to 
class depend on the re«nlts of public examiuatioss 
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cxUndinj over wLole pronnees? In nhat cases u 
It prerernble that such promotion should be left to 
school aathonty^? 

Jas d?— An attempt has been made in the 
Punjab to make tbe promolion* from the different 
divisions of the schools to those immediately 
higher, depend on departmental examinations 
ff'he attempt has cansed gcoeral dissatisfaetiOQ 
in aided schools, os it was re^rded os an interfer* 
ence with the internal mana^rnent of the schools, 
and calculated to lower the position of the xnan^ 
a^ers in the estimation of their pnpils. Aga o, it 
was considered as unfair to tbs pnpils, as it placed 
each one on trial not less than foor times before 
he entered college, at each of which, hy coming a 
few marhs hclow the prescribed nornWr in one ' 
6 ibject, he might be pat back a year, while if he 
were only allowed to go on, having been informed 
of his weak point, he might tale a good stand at 
the next examination All Ibeae objections seem 
welt founded ? 

Q«i<» 63 —Are there any arrangements to pre- 
vent boys who have been expelled from one institn 
tion or leave it improperly , from entenng another 7 
63 —‘"Kant whatever— at leail, in Lahore 
It might be well for the head masters of the 
schools into which pnpils from another school ask 
to be admitted, to require them to hnogcertificates 
ItoTO Iba school they bad been last connected 
with? • 

Qnei C5— Howf&r doyonthink it aecessary to 
hai e Eoropean professors in colleges ? 

Jttt Co— in my opimou a European Pnaeipal 
aud ^ ice Fnneipal, with a good staff of Native 
profe'aors nod tutors, would bo quite sulScieDt for 
most of our colleges I think, too, that in some 
respects Native professors sire preferable to Euro* 


pcan The Native professors besides Uing so 
oiQeh cheaper, would (a) probably stand the clu 
mate better, (6) sympathise with the students 
more in the d fBonlties they meet with m Ihtir 
alnjies, he having hod to overcome precisely the 
eame himself , nnd («) would probably allow more 
patience in helping a dull boy over them These 
fHMts offer strong indaccmcnts to Natives to seek 
tbe highest education within their reach 

<2*e/ <76 —Arc European professors likely to 
be employed is colleges under Native manage 
meat? 

66— rrobaUy to some extent, hut to a 
less extent than to those under Govcrumcat man 
agement They are likely to appreciate moro 
kighlj than Europeans do, the reasons given in 
the answer to the last question for having more 
Native teacherf 

Qses 67 —Are the ctrcnmstaoces of any class of 
the popnlatiOD in your province fry , the Alnham 
madans) such as to require excej tiona! treatment 
in tbe matter of Engltsb education ? 

Ati 67—1 think it would be gratifying to the 
Unhammadana to have English tchnols in which 
all tbe teachers were ^ftthammadanf, and in which 
no science should be tangbt coofUeting with tbe 
scieoco of the kntdo, and in which not a word 
should be allowed against polygamy, unrestnet^ 
divorce, slavery, &c , hut m my epioioo it is highly 
■mdesirallo thus to pander to bigotry, and I think 
our «icn ahouU be to romove everylbing, as far as 
we can, which is likely to prevent men from being 
loyal suljecls, ami 1 am sore the czelnsive 
Muhammadan style of education would have a very 
wntrary eflecU The only classes for whom I 
Ihiiik any specui arrangemenli should ho made 
•re the very Jew castes 


Cro$« examtnalton of Tin: Eey 


TT. roRiiAK. 


i7y THE Ret. TV B Bulcextt 

Q 1 — Do I nodcRtaud anght that your pro- 
position in yonr answer No 1 is to relax the 
roles for grasts in aid in order to include m the 
system some of the indigenous schools? 

A J— Yes 

Q 2 Would you kindly expb u what yon 
mean by saying that we have no system of pn 
maiy iDstrnction, properly eo called ? 

A F —I think priinary education should neces- 
eanty exclude al\ iovogn language* and Panjab 
pnmaiy schools teach both Persiau and the Foglub, 
and the pmuaiy course is not complete in itself 
Q. 6.— You propose toexaruinethese indigenons 
schools regularly— m what subjects 7 

A 3 —In reading wnting, and anthmetic, in 
their own mother tongue and lU the written ^a. 
TOCter, which they prSei 

Q d— Why would you convert these schools 
into aided rather than Government schools, 
and nuder what management would von place 
them ? 

A 4 —1 am inclmed to think it u desirable 
that we should have a large number 6i prusary 
schools u the Paojab not under the department. 
I think that the education would be pradwaily 
more usefol Let the Oovernment Inspector in 
epect them, and let the people manage them 
themselves 


< nave tbe Missionary societies done 

much in forwarding pnmaiy eduealioo? And if 

not, why not ? 

® we Lave dona very little w the 
nnj4b I Ihint it has been a mistake, and onr 
^mary schools, like the Government seboob, 
anve aimri too much at merely prepanng tors 
for secondary schools We hare not ask^ the 
isorernment to assist us la this matter 
j ^ regard to your answer No. 18 

o yoQ think that any altetatwa in the I oars of 
mUn* ^ulJ be deeimble, as well m m the 
■Doutbs ? 

^ think 60 , decidedly Tbe village 
cniwren are engaged m agneulture all day, and 
the schools eit .11 day i „ould suggest two or 
hours in the evening for tbe agncultural 

j ? there not a mission eolle'*e at 

wae 1 '"as a mission college there D 

^ closrf on account of the weakness of the 
^chingW The staff at the disposal of tie 
Penmt of its being 

5..® have been kept op had it re- 

«I!drnS ?^“‘ ui accordance with the grant- 

heel Idi 

wen obi ged to close it temporarily just then. 
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Q D —Do yon Lnow for what particular ob- 
ject the Lahore Government College nosesta^ 
lished , and has it accomplished that purpose? 

A 9 — No, I do not 

Q 10— Ion quote Sir C Aitehison’s enggcs- 
tioD, that those who object to mission scl^b 
should establish schools after their own rel giotu 
ideas 'Would you object to such schools receiv- 
ing grants in-aid? 

A 10— Not at all, that is a part of my 
suggestion , 

Q 11 —Do I understand you to say that, m 
dlculating the respective cost to Government of 
education m Government and aided sdiools the 
department has included among the latter such 
European schools as Bishop Cotton School, j.c 7 

A 11— Yea 

Q 12 — ^You calculate the cost of eaeh pupil 
in secondary Government schools for Natives as 
il75, m aided schools B5(l 5, and primary 
schools. Government, B3 3, and aided R8 2 
Is this the tchoU cost, or the cost to Govern- 
ment? 

A 12 — ^That IS the total cost Tie cost to 
Government u a'bout half in the aided schools 

Q 13 —Have yon heard of any particular case 
of teachers putting forth m class opinions opposed 
to religion ? 

A 13— X heard of one case A Cbrutian 
itndeat in the Goverotnent college stated to me 
that one of the professors or assistant profes 
son taught the development theory, instrad of 
the creation, asked me to enable him to dispel 
the doubts which this teaching had raised id tus 
mind 

Q 11 —Was the development theory taught in 
incci a manner as to be necessatdy opposed to 
Cbnstiamty ? 

j 11— Well, that seemed to be tho impres- 
sion on tbe young man's mind 

Q 15 —On your answer 23 When d d you 
become aware that these scholarships bod Imo 
opened to aided schools ? 

A 15— I thnk within tbe bst mouth about 
two days before 1 left Lahore, I received a list 
of pupils of aided schools who were to twelve 
scholarships, and that was the first official in 
timition I received of the change. This was 
about a week ago 

Q IS —Answer SO Is there any danger of 
Municipal support beiig altogether refused to 
aided schools? 

A 16 —I am not aware that there is 

Q i7— AuswerSi Do pupilsof aidedschools 
suSer any disadvantage at examinations owing to 
the use of different books? 

A 17 — I could not say pos lively I think 
there is an impression prevalent lu our schools 
among the teachers that there le 

Q IS— Answer S2 It has been raid that 
Inspectors are more lenient with aided schools 
than with Government Does this agree with 
yonr expeneace ? 

A iS— I think they are quite as lenient if 
not more so 

Q 19 —What are the more interesting duties 
of Inspectors to which you allude? 

A J9 —I was perhaps a little nncantions m 
making this statemeat, bnt I have an impress on 

FuiijA 


that they had a good many general duties besides 
inspection of schools 

Q 20— Qa answer 35 Do yon mean to eay 
that the department enters info trade and com- 
petes with booksellers, or does this Depflt practi- 
cally enjoy a monopoly ? 

A 20 — The Depdt enjoys a monopoly of its 
own hooks 

6 Sf.— Are the books sold by the Depfit ex- 
cinstrely presenbed for the Government schools ? 

A 21— Yea, they are so 
§ 22— Does this Depfit in any way encourage 
literature as, ey, by offering prizes for the pro- 
dnetion of school or other books? 

A 22 — I have never heard of the School- 
Book. Dep6t offering such prizes If such prizes 
were offered, 1 think that we should have heard 
of them os many of our teachers would Jibe to com- 
pete Tbe books are I understand, prepared by 
translators or a school book committee appointed 
by Government There is no public competition 
in the preparation of books 

Q 23— Have the vernacular mission schools 
a legnlar scheme of studies, or are they injonous 
ly affected by the want of one? 

A 23 —No, I do not think so Virtnally we 
have a prescribed coarse of books, and the results 
I ate very fan* 

C 21 —On your answer 62 Does it appear 
to yon that at tbs departmental examinations 
a fair judgment can be formed os to tbe fitnees of 
Ue pup Is to pass to a higher class ? 

A 2^— No, 1 do not It seems to me that 
the pasting of boys » tbe most deceptive thing 
imaginable 

Q 2J— Do managers of aided schools ever 
take part in these ezaminatione, or desire to do 
60? 

A 25— They never do take part in them I 
have heard one Missionary express a desire to do 
so, hat 1 do not think it at all important 1 think 
we have perfectly fair play 

Q 26— Oa answer 67 Would you cot 
approve of special arrangements, such as special 
scholarships, for the enconragement of Mubam 
madans or other special classes, in pursuing 
higher education P 
A 26 —No , I think not 

By Haji Ghulam Hasak 

Q y— Do you thmk that the masses in the 
Punjab desire pnmary education for its own sake, 
or merely with a view to obtaining Government 
service’ Also in proposing to indnce private 
parties to assist in the extension of pnmary edu 
ntioo, do you refer to Missionaries or other 
persons? 

A 1 —No , I think they do not seek education 
for its own sake, but we must create the demand 
I believe, however, there is a demand for it m 
many places where there are no schools I think 
it is tbe (act that those who now seek primary 
edncation seek it for the sake of official employ 
meat but I think it is because at present the 
department only g ves the kind of pnmary edu 
cation which fits them for snch employment 
Por example if the sons of fanners received an 
edncation which fitted them to become miell gent 
farmer and not vtumits, then they would not seek 
official employment By private parties" I 
£5 
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mean cbieSy Jfi'sionarifs I bare bo objection to 
other parties, but I thmk that Missionaries are the 
private parties who would chiefly do the work 

Q S — How wonlj yon pcrsnaclo indigenoos 
Echoolxnastcrs to attend Normal schools T 

A S —By givins the teachers stipends while 
under training m the Normal schools ? 

Q 5 —When yon speak of God and holiness, 
do jon refer to Christian teaching specially? 

A 3 —I refer to general religious and moral 
teaching No one could be more opposed than I 
am to Government having anything to do with 
proselytising? 

Q 4— tVasa strong effort made by llmdns 
and Muhammadans to tale oier the Demi College 
when it was closed by Goremment? 

A They failed, but I thnil II ey might 
have succeeded if there had been no Government 
college IE Lahore 

Q 5 —Is religious teaching always compulsory 
in mission schools 7 

A C — So far as I LnoWi religions loslractioa 
13 always compulsory in mission schools It is 
my opinion that some at least of the Musionaiy 
bodies in India would be willing to tale over 
Government educational laititntions under pro- 
mise that no pupil or student shoold^be required 
to study the Bible contrary to the known wuh of 
himself and of hu father or guardun 

Un Mb Peabsov 

Q 1 —Ton say that the idea of educating the 
mauss IS a “ Western idea/’ and again that “ tbo 
whole system of education m India is based upon 
whatEnghshmen thinl the people ought to want 
rather than upon what they actually do want." 
You also say that ‘ ^n truth we have as yet no 
system of ptimaTjr educs^tion in the Tanjib" 


Am I to nnderstand that in yonr opinion tlicgreat 
majority of the population which is not atprwnt 
reached by cilucational og<.ncie8 will accept cduca 
tion when it is offered to them 7 

A I —I thiol they will gradually accept it 

Q 2 —Do yon think that a dozen little hoys 
raadiog the Knran by rote in a village mosque 
can be described 05 an "Arabic school," or an 
“cdncational agency/* without danger of iniacon- 
ception 7 

A 5— No, I do not, if that is the whole of 
their education 

Msf rnE President, 

Q 1 — W ith reference (o your statement tl at 
you would not consider a dozen little hoys reading 
the Kurau in a mosque school to he an educational 
iDStitalion have you anj acquamtauce witlr the 
teaching given in these schools 7 

A i —Only such as 1 coni J get while passing 
along tie streets, nnd «Ly asking the Uachers 
gneatioas 

Q 2— Ion say in answer 11 that the "qne« 
tion between giving primiry lustmction m Hindi 
IQ the Deva Nagan character, and in Urdu in the 
Persian character, occupies the minds of all in 
terested m Lahore?" Hew long Las it dene 
so? 

A 2 —Only siuce the appointoent of this Com 
mission , few schools had I>een 8<.t np for Hindus 
and Sikhs teaching in Deva Nigati aad Gut 
mnkhi before that date 

Q Is tins a matter of real and deep feeling 
among the Iliadns and MuhammadaDS ? 

^ think It is B matter of very deep 

feel og, becaoae it is based upon their respective 
religions 


Evidejice of jns Rigct Beverexd Dr Frencd, Suhop of Lahore 
I — Geverai, Statement 


1 am able to say very little about primary edo, j 
cahon, as in my earlier years at Agra between | 
18oO and 1839 I had most to do with the higher 
education and dunng my Lahore days since 
1869 have hid but little to call my attention to 
the former 1 have always takes an interest ra 
ezamiQin'' the more advanced schools hut was 
behind the age in not attaching any great import 
ance to sdxools wh oh stopped e\ Qtt at the three 
11 8 as men say, moral and rehgions instmctioQ 
forming no port of the teaching Had personal 
experience placed me in possess on of more im 
portant facts and dednehons on elementary educa 
tion I should gladly have suppl cd these to the 
GoremmeDt It hy no means appears to me a 
self evident fact that a smatteriDg of knowledge 
13 valuable to the masses and improves the char 
acter of men, except where as in European conn 
tnes, there has been for a long pened a permeat- 
1 g and leaven ng lofluencc of lotell gence and 
enl ghtenment, from the reading and thinking 
classes down to the lower— from those I mean, 
whose position and means and reasonable hopes of 
advancemeat and higher mental endowments than 
usual attract them towards education and create a 
yearniog for it which leads both them and after 


wards growing numbers through their meios to 
claim and demand it os having been graduallv 
prepay for It and in a position to male good 
V* 1 u** popular cry among enthnsiastic 

■“»l>"men (at home chiefly) for mass education 
in India seems to me mainly to arise from the 
J®®® mistaken notion which has contiuuany been 
liable to arise, that the same treatment must 
ynnueT wholly different and almost contrary Cir 
emnstsues) be equally useful for two great eoun 
I these eonlrary circumstances u, that 

the elementary books available m the oue country 
are of the richest most varied, useful, and allrac 
tive descnption, and in the other are of the mea- 
gKst aod most paltry character, which would be 
of less consequence if these opened the door to 
higher vemacnlar departments, in which the 
mratal pabulnm supplied was of a more elevating 
Md improving character It would appear to me 
therefore (so far as 1 can jud-re) that it is far 
more important at present to labour for the en 
nefcmentand imparling more strength and beauty 
and substance, and breadth of scope, to the vetna- 
literature by an expaufion of t! e Educational 
■department, by summoning from England aswell 
as employing out here men of the b ghest calibre 
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of mini and stamp of character fa derotc then* 
selves to this branch of preliminaiy eSoit The 
approval and encouragement of Government, with 
rich reivards for signal services in this dir^ioo, 
might in a very few years effect a surprising and 
most welcome change, with God’s blessing 
iEven if all that is alleged in favour of mass 
education were home out by fact, it seems almost 
like practising mockery and derision on the people 
to force it upon them with the instroments and 
appliances of education fin the way of hooks) in 
the rawest and crudest stage of progress Surely 
such a sweeping measnre deserves to be earned 
out after most Ihonghtfnl and heedful preparatiou, 
so as that the food on which we invite them to 
feast, summoning them with a Llaro of tmmpets 
from far and near, should not be of the most 
iH cooked and indigestible materials, or, still 
worse, devoid of all solidity and natnmeat \\ hen 
a man like Archbishop Whately devoted hts on* 
ginal and tianscendent powers to write books for 
little children, bunging down fragments al least 
of deepest truths to the level of the most popular 
and childlike comprehension, and men like Ibirl 
wall and TVliewell delighted (not to speak of 
Faraday and Huxley) to canse science to talk in 
telligihly and charmingly to children, we teem 
to have indications supplied us, and high hopes 
awakened and inspired, of what may yet be ac* 
compU'bed by the Government's takingadvanUge 
of the new devotion and enthusiasm which has 
taken possession of the leadiag young aspirants 
to Hononri in our FogUsb U niversities— the desire, 
that 18 , to kindle amongst the masses in our large 
towns ^rst, and through them la the country at 
large, a thirst for the noblest and most practically 
beneficial di^overies of science, the richest mental 
and. literary cnltore, above all, the thirst for 
truth, goodness, and self sacnQee 

It IS clear that, in order to work steadily and 
efficiently on these bnes, it would notbepos«iblefor 
UoTetament to take its band off the higher edoca* 
tion at present, except so far as to avail itself of 
the mast approved and best appointed voluntary 
agencies, iimullaneeutljf leiti U* o7on If some of 
these voluntary agencies were of a large minded 
and geccrows CAristKii character, honounog (as 
did St Paul) nil that was good and tine in the 
anetent eht$7ei e/ Ihi cotinlry, and bnoging both 
one and other (as also does St Paul) to the test of 
that law and judgment which are deepest aod 
firmesUrooted in the breast of man, none would 
appreciate this more than the better clas«es of the ' 
Natives themselves, or support the Goveroment, 
freely and gladly employing these voluntary ageo* | 
cies more than they They are, in the maio pre 
pared to act on the pnociple, “By their fruits 
je shall know them ” Whichsoever direction the 
highest ethical results follow, 1 am pcr«ujded the 
Government is safe m advanmg with no timid 
and half-hearted course If the Government is , 
not ashamed of ovowing this, the best of our sob 
jects will not be slow m appreciating it, and will 
feel themselves bound to follow, to the best of j 
tbcir capacity, in the same steps, aod aim at the 
same lesults Few rivalries could be so boooor 
nbla or useful os this Goveromeut Examiners | 
will be justified (without touching on rcTigwas 
dofTna) in proposing questions on, or ginog in- i 
struction lo, the highest ethics To allow the j 
vinous religions of tie country to be taught in 
Government schools onder State sanction would ■ 
ba clearly unpractieahle and out of the quesUon ' 


(tbongh some petitioners ask that this may be 
allowed), as it would he clearly contrary to the 
terms of the Gucen Empress’ original Proelam- 
atiOD, on the faith of which Christian men, lojal 
to their convictions render service to the State 
Tbere is no difficulty in avoiding tins, and the verv 
snspicion of it, which has been widespread, has 
distressed and alienated both Christian minds and 
others of our non Christian fellow subjects 

The policy which I am arguing m favour of is, 
that of liberally employing volantary agencies in 
proportion to the excellence of their results (moral 
ana intellectual combined), and of retaining still 
under the direction and control of Government, a 
certain number of institutions of the highei Edii 
cation department, m order to render them more 
weighty and powerful instruments for the amelior 
ation of primary education, each upward step of 
advance in the (ovRiet being made to ministei to 
the utilising and perfecting of the latter, in the 
several vernaculars which arc spoken by the differ 
ent classes of our fellow subjects, foi I beg 
leave to remark, by the way, that it appears to me 
to offend against DO principle ofjustice or soond 
policy to allow free option to Sikh and Hindu to 
study in the primary schools m their own special 
veinacnlar, without impogin»on them any further 
necessity than the greater likelihood of advance in 
State employment imposes of studying the Urdu 
and Fenian tongues, which they believe to po8s««8 
apparently a greater denatiocalising (and even de« 
ffloralisiog) iDlluence than the study of English I 

Hindus and Sikbs of weight and culture in 
laboio have pleaded with me moat senunaly and 
affectiDgly the cause of their verDiouIare, and I 
believe the quesliou to deserve the serious cousi 
deration of the Government of India 

In the main tlie counsel I have ventured thaa 
I far to offer would bo in favour of restnnning the 
band of the Oovernment from too precipitate an 
exteosionof mass education until tho instruments 
ready to band are in greater perfection, both in 
the way of books and of teachers, and Ot an im 
proved moral inllueoco working down from the 
upper lostitotions ou tho lower So the people 
would coma to value our educatioa more, and t 
see a valid aod appreciable ressim for its wider cx 
Udsiod, and the burdens laid on them fir its cost 
instead of being oppressive, would be light, if not 
welome S instead of the lovidiousness of 
etmn nd pressure they would go along with ns 
by degrees, if not before us, in seeking to secure 
what they were conviaced would he a blessing 

II. — EVII)E^OE 

Having made the«c general remarks, I will add 
a very few more, m reply to the parlicnlar queries 
of the Commission 

Qses 1 — Do you think that in the Panjab the 
system of primary education has been placed on 
a sound basis? Under what circumstances do 
you consider that indigenous schools can I <• 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
Dstioual education ? 

Jut 1 — There is no doobt that the 
both aroand Delhi and in these pirts also (Lahore, 
fcc.). object to more than a certain proportion of 
their chddreo learning to read aod nnle os im 
fitting them for the manual Inbouri required of 
them” ('ly Hindu friends roainUiii, bowerer, 
that it IS only Urdu that unfits til* n, not Hindi 
chiefly because its ideas are iimpUr, more indige. 
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noua^ more fitted to &^neu!taral elites] I Iistc 
pretty often seen and Tinted Muhamnuidan 
schools m mosauH, and Ldhs’ schools to the 
neighbourhood oi temples and m bazaars. 

The former, especially m the \u8ufzai country, 
lud iQ many ca«cs able and zealous teachers, in* 
dustrionsly teaching theology and the Kurdn, logic, 
grammar, some littio of lair, history, and roaihe> 
matics, as also some pootrr and moral philosophy. 
Between Multin and Sakkor there seemed a nom* 
her of fairly good indigenons Muhammadan 
schools, but in the Ldlas* sel ools tcry Iiltio 
seemed learned but a amattenug of Hindu poetry 
and good nrithroelie 

It IS, I fear, very doubtful whether the former 
would submit to lospection, nnless thero were 
great freedom al]owe<l as to the particular books, 
a certain standard being r«iuired of reading and 
parsing, intelligent paraphrasing and rendering id 
the vemaenlar, dictatioa, arithmetic, pnnciptee of 
morals, elements of uuiTcrial history, and the 
like 

A better class of GoTCmment hooks, hecoming 
popular and accessible, and thoroughly idiomatic, 
onght to win confidence, and to be adopted (in 
the course of time) hy pupils and teachers m in- 
digenous schools At any rate a scheme to this 
eOeck might he proposed, end would seem worth 
trying \^ether accepted or not, and whether 
sucecssfhl or not, it would be something that 
might fairly he set agaiost the hirge nomber of 
mission schools availiog themseUcs of aid ren- 
dered by TOluntary agenciee 
Some of the best teachers in the world, I 
should tiiiak, are soma of the Hiodu fakfrs 
(Sunyisis, Jegis, and the like, doing yarn’s work) , 
but they teach nothiog at present but their own 
philosophies and religious systems I am afraid 
these traselling teachers could oerer bo tamed and 
disciplined into any sort of order, or mode to fall 
in With any GoTeinment sjslccn of educalioo, 
unless It were in such large institutions as that 
three miles from Rohtak on the Delhi Road 

Quit 9 —What are the limits of the control to 
be esercised by local committees oTer schools 
entrusted to their management? What security 
would you surest ag&inst tbeir failing to make 
sufiicient pronsion for the support of such schools? 

Am 2 — Proportionate withdrawal of Govern- 
ment aid in case of insnOicient provision of funds 
hy Municipal bodies wonld ordinarily be asuflicicnt 
check on local disaffection lu-the matter of educa 
tion, or a really good scbool among a community 
of healthy and loyal spirits would make up the 
deficiency by readily submitting to increased fees 
to seenre tbe full advantages of ablo masters and 
State encouragement generally. 

Qbm 3 —What subjects of instruction, if jn 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the people ? 

Am 8 — ^This has practically been aiuwered lo 
the general preliminary remarks Itutrnctive 
stones in thoroughly erpressive and idiomatio 
vernacular, with a measure of stirring dramatic 
interest, drawn from incidents of daily indigenoua 
life, with morals elicited naturally and obviously, 
not forced or affected too mneb on the excellent 
models which Miss Tucker and Miss Wauton have 
produced, would probably have the best effect 
Prizes, each as His Honour Sir WiUam Mart 
offered for a kind of novel after Miss Edgeworth'a 
style, would bring out, I believe, some really 


valnihlc book* Also popnlar descri] tioni and 
explanations of natural phenomena of earth, fire, 
water, &e, the signs of the heaven, and the like, 
would stir the dormant and sluggish loicllect. 
Portions of tho proverbs of Solomon and tales of 
the Old Testament would raise no objeebon, and 
be most wholesome, I believe , and songs, such as 
lUnoah’a, npicnlly if renden^ into llindui poetry. 
1 tcmcinlier rcvuing a llindui metneal version of 
the proverbs of Solomou, which elicited at least 
many a “ W ah! Wah 1” from Native listeners, 
seme 25 years ago 

C*ci Do jou know of any ewes in which 
OoversRient institutions of the higher order might 
be dosed, or transferred to private bodies ? 

Am All that has Men said above will be 
found to contain my views with reference to this 
subject It IS not tbe time, I believe, for Gov- 
eminent to retire from the direction of “high 
eJitration ” To hand It over to the Native 
gentry in the condition in which it now u, and 
without a vigorous attempt first made to realise 
the higher aims, moral, social, and intelicctnal, 
which tho Government has more recently proposed 
to itaeU, and in which they will hate, 1 believe, 
the fairly sustained sapport, not only of the 
Culcntta gifutry in the proTinee, W of those who 
more truly represent the lodigenoas ebsses of 
the Panjab, from lUwilIpindi to the neighbour- 
hood of Dwlbi, would put the OoverareeDt sn a 
false position, aad leave edocalion id a vortex aad 
diaoe, where much of fair promise aad hopeful 
purpose and straggle upward would be wrecked 
5 —Have you any relnarks to offer on the 
pnnaples of the graoUm aid system, or the details 
of Its administration? 

Am, & —My views were expressed' m cndoT«e 
ment of those of the Mivsionanes who met ot my 
house some weeks imec, and a summary of who** 
views I Lad the hooour of forwaidiD'' 

Qut! (7— How fans the complaint well founded 
that tbe wealthy classes do not pay enough for the 
education of Iheir children ? 

Am ff — I bcheie the well to-do classes shotdJ 
be ready, and teouli be ready, to tax themselves to 
py brger fees for their children’s education I 
imagine this to be an intcll gible principle among 
them Tlie altruism which the Aiya S.imaj 
teaches, having borrowed it brgely from tbe Cro'S 
and the Qotpe), should lia\e done somethipg to 
imbue thoughtful minds with this spirit 

7 —Do you think there is any truth in tbe 
statemoat that the attention of teachers and pupils 
19 unduly directed to the Zatrauce Examination 
of the University? 

7— The rather important Hind i aad Sikh 
Committee, which called at my house to have 
emne waversation last week at Lahore, believed 
that ^13 d ffieulty would bo very materially re- 
moved by Urdu and Persian not being com 
gilsory in all primary and secondary school® 
Hindni and Gurmukhi (or Panjabi) studies do not, 
of necessity, awaken ambition for tho Entrance 
Exawnaiion, nor do they supply so much sUuinlus 
to the teachers to exceed their brothers in other 
ne gbboonng schoob in the number of passes for 
EntcBnee 

Qms 31— Does the Universily curnculum 
a^rd a sufficient training for teachers lU secondary 
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Jni 81— U would probally be found reiy Ja$ 60— "By no means, so loii"' is tbe saored 
desirable that ever/ proposing teacher Bbould pass books are not tangbt m Government schools or 
a few weeks or months (say three months) in a colleges, except jpomiW/ such portions as the Pro- 
Normal school, to learn the practical management verbs and the bermon on the Mount, and cone 
of classes and best methods of communicating spondiug passages in other books, whiLh are irre- 
instruction in an interesting and popular style spectire of the creeds and formulas of the various 
Quet 54— How far do you consider the text- religions to which the books belong Bat hen. 
books in use lA all schools suitable ? the utmost caution would be needed , and it woul I 

An) 34 — I need say no more than what has ^ better perhaps that these should not be read ottl 
been said above of tiie sacred books m the State class room, but in 

Quet 46 —In the promotion of female educa- ““pdations of ethics, such as are proposed 
tion what share has already been taken by Euro- ^hcre there are no classical books except sacreil 
pean ladies, and how far would'it he possible to books, as is almost the ease with Hebrew and 
increase the interest which ladies might take in “^^strit (except the Drama of the latter), then 
this cause? the books would be read and learnt at home, and 

Am 45 —My belief is, that an almost entirely m private schools and colleges, and the examina- 
Dew field of most intcrcstiog (I may almost siy would take placem the Universitywith simple 

fascinating) labour is open to EiiHish ladies m rererence to the structure and grammar of the Ian- 

watching over, and eneoutagiug, the edncalion of and the secular history, manners, and cus- 

their Indian sisters Very few English gentle 

men are invited to visit the houses of Native gea- Qm^$ 61 —Do you tbiuk that the institution of 

ttemen, the tanaam standing lu the way But Univeisity piofessorsbips would have an import- 

English ladies appear always welcome, or nearly ant effect lu improving the quality of high educa- 
alwajs, and the missing link may thus be sup tion? 

plfed, and the terrible obstruction to the inter- Aat 54— Professorships of law, bistory, moral 
coarse of the two races on a friendly footing, and and metaphysical philosophy, comparative Iin- 
most beneficial ID different ways to both, mightbe, goage, and natural science would seem to be 
in some large measure, removed 1 cannot but highly desirable, but introduced gradually as cir- 
beheve that a goodly number of Eogltsb ladies cumstauces required 

would find here the noble field of action they thirst $2 —Is it desirable that promotions shoiiIJ 

and yearn for, and which they are apt to speak dependentirelyon tbereiultsofpublicexomioations’ 
of as exclusively belonging to a residence in Eag jns €2 —It seems but equitable that the school 
land, whilst tbeysorelvcomplainoflndiaasoMD. authorities should have something tossy to the 
mg no possible door of entrance to such Such a promotion of scholars, based on tbeir intimate ac- 
result would make (please God) (he most marvel- quatniauce with the actual djligeoce, prosress, and 
Inue conceivable revolution of the old relations be- ability of each It could sc-ircely be dilHcalt for 
tween the English and Hindu hones of India. the authorities, whilst paying the utmost respect 
Quet 60— • Would beoeficial results bo to the Inspector’s judgment, yet to exercias some 
obtained by introducing into the depirtraeot more amoant of lodependent discrimination of excellence 
men of practical training in the art of teaching and to retain to themselves a private margin of 
and school management? promotions 

Am 60 —I can imagine it lieiog most advan- Qaet 65 —How far do you consider it necessary 
tageous to have few young certificated master# European professors to be employed lU colleges 
from the English Training Colleges, to give teach- educating up to the B A standard ? 
ing lessons and exercise more frequent inspection, Aa* 65 —As a rule, this would be desirable 
especially in larger village schools, where the but no hard-anJ fast rule shonld l>e mode m this 
masters of the lesser schools might meet them at nialter It would be both invnlions and unneccs- 
given times eary 2 have known a few Native professors up 

Q««# 65 —In what cases do you think that Uie to this standard of teaching far superior in some 
system of payment bj result# or of grant# in aid iioportaut respects to tbs mass of European pro- 
of certificated teachers can best be applied ? fessors 

Aas 55 — AsystemwLichshould combiuethe^ Cd — How far would Government be justi- 

two method* of assigning grant* would seem to be fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
the most likely to answer It might bo veir a«e- college, in places where any class of the popiila- 
ful for a certificated master to have appended to (ion objects to attend the ouly alternative lo- 
his certificate each year after inspection a reo r J stitutiou os the ground of its religious teaching? 
of theproporfion of students under his charge wbw jfns C<5— Ishouldiaythey wouIJnotbejostilied, 
were passed, f or j, and according to such propor- ,f (]]o •indent* were eftaptUe f to be present at the 
tion his special grant as a certificated master boats of religious teaching, or niidne occasion were 
might be regulated, over and above the grant taken from the relation in which boys and masters 
made for the number of individual passes stood to each other to put pressure epon, and so 

Qses CO— Does a strict interpretation of the invade the sacred rights of conscience If boys 
principle of religions neutrality require the wjtb- voluntarily, and under no undue influence or pres- 
drawal of Government from the direct manage- sara, enqnira of their masters, thu should not be 
ment of schools and colleges? regarded as a disquahfyiugconslramt. 

Cross examination OP the Hiiigt Retd Db riiE>cn. 

oljeetioB apply equally to religioos teaching given 
ID aided tchocls, established and mainly supported 
by followers o! the different religions 7 
A 1— No 

Esnifb Si 


£y TUB Revd 'W R Blackett 
Q 1 —Your Lordship considers that to allow 
the various religions to be tanght in GovernineBt 
schools wonld bo out of the question Would the 
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Q 2 — llitTO Lo Rnj oljcction lo nWow- 
inf» tins freedom ns to books, rroMJed some in- 
rtniclioa Ttcre secQtc^l in general suljtctt? 

A S—I tliink a dilbcnlty would probawr 
arise tJiat, ohbeu^b frtnlom oS books was oklowcu/ 
they would not bo much availed of 1 thinlr, 
tbou"b, that tbero seems lo Vhj a tendency among 
the ^(uhammadans to approximate to the viewa of 
Go\eniraenkQn tbismaUcr 

Q 3— Regarding your nnsner* 3 and 4, are 
we to understand that there would Lc no general 
objection to moral teaching, even if some patta of 
the Riblo wero used in imp'irtiogil? 

J d— I think not Some portiooi of books 
of all religion might bo usd m a work on cthies, 

S roriJed one general firm principle was maintained 
hare myself been aiked by tlio Senate of tie 
University, a body consisting of gentlemen of all 
religions, to compile sneh a work 

Q 1— Would the ciistiug schoolmMtera bo 
the right ones to give toeh tcnchiog, or borr could 
they be filled for that work? 

A i— That would bo a dillienUy M/ im» 
ptcasion IS that they would make no obiectinn ns 
a ruk There might be some individual oljector, 
but the people geuerallf ate lu favour of high 
ethical teaching 

Q 5 — obH certificated masters be mote 
uselol in inspection, Lc , than gcollemco ofbigher 
nttammenU who alternate between the work of a 
College professor and that of an Ia*pcclor of 
TCniaeula* schools 

Q 5—1 nthcr think they would The cost 
womd no doubt he less, and tliey would he mere 
thoroughly trained for the work Tho labonr of 
highly trained Uuivereity men i« mere cipeosive 
Q 6— With regard to your answer C3 Is 
religions instmetioa usuolly compulsory in siiswon 
schools ? 

A 6— I think where there is no Ooveroment 
school, there would be no desire on the part of the 
Missionaries to make vchgious instruction compul- 
sory A conscience clause is a differcut tbiog, as 
it rather suggests to the parents to moke aa objec- 
tion let, 1 think, where the GovernmeDt has 
withdrawn, there certainly should be either a con 
science clause, or a distinct noderstonJiog that 
religious instruction should not be forced upon 
anyone The 3Ii«sioi ary should feel in honour 
bound to respect leal coi sticntious objections 

Mr ?earsoh. 

Q 1—Do you think that a dozen little boys 
reading the Surdit la a village mo>qno can be de- 
scribed as an *' Arabic school " or an "JEldDeatioual 
Agency," without danger of misconeepiion? 

A /— No, I think not They might, if the 
boys became good Arabic scholars , but, as a vale, 
they do pot 

We should not, I submit, be entitled to wd if 
we only taught rebgion in our Cbnstian schools 
W e must teach other subjects, m order that it may 
1 e called education For the same reason, pnrely 
tehgious school* of Other tdigions should be ex 
eluded from Government aid If you are sunply 
making aa euq^uiry about the ladigcnoua schools 
of tbe present and past, perhaps they shonld be 
embraced For the future they should not be 
entitled to Government aid, unless the conise «m 
braced other subjects of teaching than rel gion 
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Q J—\oa object (o the tulden exteDiiofl cf 
primary instruction May we take it that you 
adroente it* gradual extension ? 

A /^\ei, very deciJcdfy. 

Q 2— Do j on think the prMcnt supply of pn- 
tnary edocatioii it iiiiTicient in (he Panjab ? liiat 
u lo say, one primary tcniacularscTiool to each 71 
square milif,Bnd toevcryl£,37kor the inhabitanli 

A S^l lUitiL that the committee which 
ftssembled at my i ouie In Inhere came to the con* 
elusion that all cjuldrca should have an opjnrta 
nity of attending a school at no greater oisti’iee 
Ib&n 3 or k miles from their home* That would 
not imply a school for every village, but would 
bung education within the teach of every one I 
think that would be suHleient for the present I 
I avid 3 or 4 miles, but I think 3 miles should be 
I tho furthest ilistaiiee 

I Q 3— May we understand that your cbj«- 
f>on to a sudden extension of pnmary rdncatioD u 
I based npon the imperfect character of theclemra.* 
tsry school Looks sllnJid to m your general state 
ment , and to the impracticable kind of the pnmsry 
edocotion now giviu " u unllttiiig (he pupils for 
the manual labour " teferred lo in yeur answer 1 7 

J 3 —I have stated that when there is an loi* 
provemsnt in the primary vcniaealar school books, 
there might be nn extension m the pnmarr scbeols 
But this qnrttionofpiiTOaTyKhool bookishonldU 
fmcdiedat once vfr Hope, who was foraerly 
Inspector o( Schools m Bombay, isentioovd to me 
that he lotrodbeed pnmen, and nos able to oiso* 
eiale with himself an abun lost supply cf fellow* 
laloorcra, with rrgan] to the nlleged statement 
about the itnpnctvcable cl antter of the education 
fnreo, I iliiok the parents should know best. 
^0 opinion seems to bo n very attong one that 
Urdu IS not so satisfact ry a vehicle for the edoca- 
tion of children of agncuUnrisU as Ilindi, cer* 
tainly around Delhi nuJ Lahore, probably also 
aronnd Amnlsar and Datala. 

Q 7 — ^ou have de«enhcd the siitos and 
vretkiug of AlahaxnmaJan indigoDous schools in 
the knsafrai country and between Multan and 
““kkur Do you Uiink that these inslilolions 
which you saw could really bo classed as educa* 
tional institolions for tl e people? 

. I tbink the r pupils were gathered from 

all elasscs bat the uumbor of popiU attending was 
not very large One school had about a hnodred 
H e tcachinf- was mainly religious, but not exclu- 
eively so 1 hat was an exccptionidlj large si-hooi 
tn the others 1 found between 20 aod 30 pupils 
, Q ^-“May we take it that tho people ob- 
toined a fair educntion from their owu point of 
new, in those scl ools? 

5— les, I think so 


X V — iLure you iiau 111© same Opportunity 01 
otwrviag mdtgenom schools m other parts of the 
Panisb? ‘ 

tl “-No, I am sorry to say I have not 
C May we take it that the only indigen 
IhTOu'u ? you ohsened have iiapreseed you 

^ ^“They were very good m the Yusalroi 
wmitry, bnt only fairly good in Multan 

®"“May we ask if m answer 65 you nd 
voc-rte a mixed system of grants in nJ, a id pay- 
ment by results? 

8 — Yes 1 think so 
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2role iy 3Ir. IT G. Keeve regardtvj Bisoop FaEVcu's j3roj)OS€<Z clhcg on a (heisUo 

la$ia 


K roeli a eystcm <rm l>c iiitroduecd lolo ihe 
national kIioo 1« of India, it will not onir no 
" intcrfmncc ” or breach of neutrahtf , but will 
be welcomed bj Natnc opinion Dut it u Inffliljr 
noce*«at 7 that, i* a clear understandin}* 

*houU be foitned of what is meant by a 0 eitiie 
basis 

One of the tnoet popular and compendions trev 
tiscs OR U e Litiorj of morals u the well bnown 
work* of Mr M. L Ilartpole Lecly, and tt may 
Ix! usefully consulted as showinf* tlie eonclasions 
amred at 'a |few years offi by an intelli^t and 
ardent stc lent of Ibo tnhjevt. 

Mr "LeehT begins bj atalmg that there atc two 
(]ne«liotis pnnetpally inxelred in the histoneal 
ttndy of morals the changes in "the standard" 
and the changes in '* the type " He might haxe 
gone farther and shown that thc*a correspond to 
^e two Echccils of intoition and of niiut^t and 
that their eo^autesee fcmisbei their rFConc.iIiation 

By "standard" be says that be means the 
ranoQs degrees in which people in diftercnt tunes 
[and eountnes?] hare practised the recognised 
xirtuea— * sort «i isoaetncal chart of moral tern* 


peratare 

By •• type ” he understands the relalirc import* 
ance which they hate attached to diSercnl xirtum 
•vhere puntyi there courage, le , &e , rnneb as 
(he Lnghih ^y the horae a good dcu of the 
boDonr that the IlinJns pay the oz and cow 
The fir*t implies uliat used to be ailed I'btosic, 
ot istuitiosal, VKws, that it u la the nature of 
aaa to acVoewIedge certain moral olhgatioos and 
progrese m (heif practice 
The second partaVes ot theUtilitarun tyitera, 
for it postnbte*— -what history amply coot rtns— 
that Tarring states of societj require rarymg »er. 
Tices andol^rTaoccs— nay, ereo make them con 
ditions of membership 

In the synthesis of hereditary and adaptation, 
we find— do we sotf'^the reconciliation of these 
long-conflicting schools But the micslion now 
Mpeciully arising is how far an cuucal srelcro 
founded on "a tbeiitie basis" would be capable of 
supporiiog the said synthesis? » 

If by theistic basis we be allowed to noderstand 
a /ttdamenlal ficognitio* c/ lie lefe\U vnderlyng 
all oar iiavsile, with a simnitaneoas aboegstion 
of all attempts to define it or connect onr clhic 
rules with metaphysical dogma, I agree with Ibo 
Bishop that it is wril 1 should expect that the 
sense of the Infinite, so taken as a basts of morals, 
would act in this way Let ns suppose society 
gone wrong on somo parbcular subject — as Bersan 
society, in the time of Voltaire, is said to hare 
regarded unehastily as a sort of doty by way of a 


protest against the pnesthood of the Romish 
Chneti Now, it would seem that a young pro 
Tincial, born of religious parents and thrown into 
such a society, might do good 1 y maintaining in 
his raicul a ' type " founded on rcl gious feeling, 
Boroew! at lowciw from the “ standard ” set up 
onginallr hr the nseetie infloences of his breeding 

ILc old distinction between instinct and reason 
IS similar, if not identical A beast can matnre 
or weaken luhcnted tendencies by bis acquired 
experience But this tan only take place— ‘to any 
g«>J or great extent — by the help of man TVhat 
man is to the beast that God may bo to us e 
are cerlaiuly able, without exclusively human aid, 
to create m onrselres new habits, and to alter the 
thoughts and deeds of those around us And this is 
often done nnder influences that seem to be tupra 
Maturasi, and affected by emotions of the kind wo 
call "religions *’ 

So fir, I am for the tbcistic basis But I would 
not admit the least tiocturo of a future state of 
responsibility * The Jens bad a grand moral law 
without sneh a sanction, and so,. you may say, 
had the Greeks It is not capable of demosstra 
tion or Tcnlication which the doctnne of tl e 
lofinito IS And it is a doctnne which, when 
strongly erobreced, is apt to CDgcader an enl clf 
spring bigotry, fanaticism, cn^tr, and horror of 
death winch men constitationoDj Liave may find 
' it difficult to orercome I am aware that it has 
also acted sometimes in the oppostoway, but wo 
hare no tight to assume that it will do so always 
or as a general rale Becooie, in order to make a 
belief in immortality potent as an enconragement 
to lace death, you mnst make it clear that the 
fotore life will be happy And this demands a 
coneictioo that not only our deeds but our opinions 
are entirely correct and pleasing to Ood 
And cien then it would be but a new motire 
It IS probable that those religions that base been 
most fruitful for good have been those which have 
appealed to self sacnfico rather than to eelf- 
lotcrest On the whole, 1 should conclade that 
Altruism is not> best inculcated by the arbitrary 
precepts of oaj sacerdotal system, but rather on 
the ground that every one has his own claims, and 
CTcty Aller is also, from another point of view, an 
tg(7 If to tbit you can addn punfytag stream of 
emotion derived from an awed sense of the lofioite, 
it eeems to me that you have gone as far as you 
well tan The one prepares the mind for the 
beauty of holiness, while the other shows that its 
best exercise is not in solitary asceticism, but m 
promoting f uUness of social life 
Tie ISlh J-gtg 18SH 


Ecidetice of the Eev. Mu Golaknath {Panjab) 


Qaet 1 —Please state wbat opportunities yon 
have had of forimi g an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province yonr 
expcncnco has been gamed 

Ab» 1 —1 have been lonnected with schools »n 
* n $ierj ^ Z*'eptam iliraU tooiao ISGO 
'L«ckf wji my Btsilj.- 

> rta« or ata — I, p (S 


the Ludhiana and Jalandhar Distncts from 1837 
to the present tune During S3 years of this 
period Zhave been the Manager of the Jalandhar 
Mission School, which was established in 1817, as 
wdl M a teacher in it 
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Jii^ 81 —Here generally all cla'ses avail them* 
Eelvce o£ education, except cultiratore and Imsy 
tradesmen and mahajani, tlie foimer, liecanse they 
fear edocatioa might unfit their ehildren for 
plough, and the latter because they cannot spate 
them from tbeir business 

The wealthy classes do not contribute (heir fair 
share towards the support of education in the 
shape of fees for tbeir own children, nor is the 
present rate of fees (from HI to Ha) taCren from 
the wealthier classes, adequate for higher educa* 
tion 

Quej S3 — Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Goveruraeiit lustitution of the higher order to 
become loflueDtial and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution 7 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Ans S3 — In this province, without a permanent 
and adequate endowment it is not possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to compete successfully with a similar Government 
institution This endowment should be such that 
the annual income deiiveJ from it should be sufiS- 
cient to enable the institution to be efficiently 
earned on indcpcndeully of any other sources of 
income,— e y , fees, &e 

Qnes S5— Do educated Natives la your prov* 
iscB readily find lemuucrative employreent? 

A»i 85 — Edncated Natives readily find employ- 
ment in this province, but the demand for tbeir 
services is decreasing, aud this will eonliQiie till 
industrial pursuits, suited to their habits of life, 
BTS openod out 

Ques 2S —Is tbs instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to stole the miodsof tho«e 
who do not pursue (heir studies further with ose- 
fnl ami practical information 7 

Ms S0.—As far as my experience goes, I do 
not tlnnb so. 

Ques 1^7— Do yon thicb there IS any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Examm 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinioo 
that Ibis circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondiry schools for the re- 
qmremeotsot ordiuaiy life? 

27 — This question inrolves a great truth 
It 13 true that the subjects of examination on the 
whole take up so mnib of the teachers’ and pupils’ 
attentiou, and the subjects prescribed are them- 
selves of such a natmc, as to leave little or no 
time for imparling knowledge of more practical 
value foi the lequirements of ordinary life 

Ques S3 —Do you think that the Dumber of 
pupils m secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entnnee Examiuation is un- 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country? If you think so, what do yon 
regard as the causes of this state of (hmgs, and 
what remedies would you suggest? 

23 — In the opinion of a great many men 
of experience, as well ns my own, the ntnnher of 
candidates foi the Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of thie 
country , and this excess of the supply over the 
demand is due to the fact that the majonty of 
those who present themselves at this examination 
do not enter a college to Biiish their studies TTiey 
value this examination simply as a means of secur- 
ing a certificate as a passport to Governmenfc em- 
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ployment It would, therefore, he betfei to keep 
them longer in school to impart to them knowledge 
of more practical value than the course of studies 
now preaenhed by the University 

Qtiet S9 — 'Wliat system prevails m your prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships , and have you 
any rema,iLs to make on the subject? Is the 
seliohtship system impartially administered ns 
between Government and aided schools? 

29 —In this province, as a rule, Govein- 
ment scholarships have not hitherto been impar- 
tially administered ns between Government and 
aided schools Owing to this fact the majority 
of poor but intelligent and deseriing boys have 
been drawn away from aided schools to Govern- 
ment institutions It must in fairness he added, 
however, that the Duectoi of Public Instruction 
has recently issued a circular in which it is pro- 
posed, with the sanction of Goverument, to award 
Government scholarships to all who may have 
fulfilled the required conditions at the late I>Iiddle 
School Examination, and to leave it optional with 
the holders thereof to attend any school they 
please. 

Ques 50— Is Municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant iQ-aid schools whether belonging 
to Missionary oi other bodies, and how far is this 
suppoit bkely to he permanent? 

I Am SO — Municijial support « at pie«eut ex- 
I tended to grant in aid scUooU, but how far this 
IS likely to he permanent it is impossible to say 
It might probably be withdrawn if the prevent 
district schools weie to he made over to Munici- 
palities 

Q«ei 34 —How far do you consider the text- 
boole 10 use mall schools suitable? 

Ant 34 —There is great room for improvement, 
the text books in u*e now not being in every case 
salted to the special requiiements of differeut classes 
of pupils, especially in the pnmary department 
Qbm S?.— What effect do you thmk the with- 
drawal of Oovernmeot, to a large extent, from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spmt of reliance upon local exertions and 
combinalion for local purposes ? 

Mt 37 -—III my opinion such withdrawal 
would have a retrograde effect Education has 
not yet taken a sufficiently deep root in this prov- 
ince to continue to grow and spread without 
Governmeot support 

Qnet 30 —Does definite instruction m duty and 
the priaciples of moral conduct occupy any place 
Ml the course of Goveinmetit colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject? 

Ant 30 —I am not aware of any such lostriic 
(ton occupying a place la the course of Govern- 
ment lostitotions It bos been remarked to me 
by intelligent persons that Government ei.hooIs 
have turoeJ out more atheists than JXissionary 
schools have men who arc .sceptics, and scoff at 
their own religion, the reason probably being that 
the pupils’ feelings of reverence for saered things 
are encouraged and carefully fostered in the latter 
class of institutions 

Education without definite instruction in duty 
and the pnnciples of moral conduct cannot be 
called complete Suitable text-books might he 
introilncedinto the pnoin^department, as English 
literature is so satarat-d with high and noble 
aeatimests on these points as to supply, neder 
C7 
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carcfal tnitmn, snOicient instruction to pnpiUia 
tljc Ingber departments 

Quail — Is tbcro indifjcnous mstnietion for 
girU III the proviuco with winch you arc acquainU 
cd, and if so, what is its character? 

Qua '\Tlmt progress have lieen made by 
the department m instituting sthools for girls , and 
what 18 the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? hut improvements can you suggest ? 

Qua i3 — Have yon any remarks to maVe on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Qua di-'tVhat IS the best method of proTid* 
lug tcaclKrs for girls ? 

Qua 45— Are the grants to girls’ schools larger 
in amount and given on less onerous terms than 
those to hoys’ schools, and is the distinction sulh* 
cicntly marked? 

Qua 10 — In the promotion of female eilocation, 
what share has already hecn taken by European 
ladies , and how far w( utd it ho possihlo to lai* 
creaso the interest which ladies might take id 
this cause? 

Am '41 to 4C—1t^ the city of Jalandhar wo 
hnro about 23 private houses in which instructioii 
IS given to the girls in them and to a few neigh* 
hours who collect there ^e have not yet sue* 
ceeded in establishing a public school apart from 
a family. In these *5 houses Clovcrumcnt and 
blissionary schools arc included 

'Wo cannot ex]ect any very good results from 
femilo edneation until the male part of the com* 
muQity IS educated up to such a point as to he able to 
npprcciato the value of educated wires and 
daughters Some good has beco done, and thu 
18 entirely duo to tho encouragement given by 
OoTerument and l^uropcan ladies interested la 
female education, aad scl ools established nnder 
the auspices of Zaoaua Ladies’ Societies in Leg* 
land and America 


50 —Is there any foundation for the alatc- 
meut that officers of llio Dlncation Dipartment 
take too exclusive an interest in high education? 
Would beneficial rcvults be obtameil by intredneing 
into the department more men of practical tram* 
log m Uie art of teaching and school managemrnt ? 

Am 50— Tlicte ctn bo no doobt that more 
beneficul resulta wonlJ bo obtained by Introducing 
into tba department more men of practical training 
ID the art of teaching and school management, 
although even under the present system teacbcri 
taken from University men ore often found to be 
so DO irav inferior to trained men. 

Qua C3 —Should the rate of fees m any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to l!ic means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 


Am 00 — It Is very dilfieDlt to introduce thu 
system, because parents oljcctthatit is, ns it were, 
pnnishiDg them for thebeuefit of the poorer ela«ees 
whose cdueation they are opposed to, and they 
often ask if their children will derive any sd litiosal 
advantage in return for the extra amoniit they are 
charged. If, as is done in English schools, extra 
tnljocls (ey .drawing, book keeping, Sanskrit, Ac) 
were taught to thoaaonly who paid for them, they 
would no donht bo willing to pay a Ligher fee. 


Qw* i,. ic nrcomsianees oi any cJa»8 

of the Mpuivtion in jour province (r y , the Mu* 
haismadans) sucb as to rtvjoire exceptional trrai* 
meat in the matUr of English edoratton ? To 
wbat arc these ctrenmsUncca due, and low far liaie 
they been provided for? 

Am.C7 •^In city of Jalandhar there is no dm 
or the jiopnlstioD which rcnuirw exeeptionil treat* 
meut in the rostter of English cdncation, onr 
school being as popolar among Muhammadans and 
among Ilmdui. 


•Arc the circomsfanees of any da's 


TtiAencc of Misa M. Eose GuEENriELB {Lvdlndvn, Fanjdh), 


Qua, 1 —Please state whst opportunities you 
have I ad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what proviuce your 
experience has been gamed 

Am 1 —I cametoLudbifina in November 1875 
as an Agent of the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East, and have been here ever 
since, with the exception of one year's fnrlougb 
at home, and occasional visits to other places 
hly work has been to educate women and girls 
in this city, as far as opportunity allowed, by 
means of schools and house to house visitation, 
and in visiting other towns in the province I have 
always made a point of enquiring into the pz'ogress 
of female education 

Durmg Evangelistic tours in this district 1 
have had some opportunity of seeing the condition 
of the agricultural classes, and especially of their 
women My experience, therefore, though limited, 
may probably be regarded as typical, and will be 
found ID most respects to correspond with that of 
others engaged in similar work in the PanjSb 
Ques P— Do you think that m your provmce 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or m the course of instruction? 


tiAMii I, ^ “ females are concerned, it caa 

lu a few places 

Government girl,' schools, and the 
twchmg ,n them u very unsatisfactory There 
Dtiiil ironrovemcnt in this respect 

n^l the present class of teachers are replaced » y 
*w» trained in Normal rcLools JlJspectablo 

their ™ averse to entrusting 

tbeir daughters' education to men 
All »ri«ary education should bew,n m the 

me rnmnlautiniff of the people 

J»rt,cul.f tf'I’'* in S«n™l,or br 

filT’ •"IniJed f“n 

from what causes? tVhat ,a ♦!.» A , i r*vl 

change has taken ik 

SftionrflSerH 

popuUhon mrbeh . The village 

h... w » f 
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been asLed to open scbcols for girls lo tlie-nllagcs, 
and m two places where we have hegnn, the 
schools are doing well 

If there is any one class of Natives who might 
be considered as practically excluded fiom the 
benefits of Government primary schools for girls, 
it IS the higher class who keep their women in 
strict purdah, but if education be given to the 
poor, this class of people will soon be shamed into 
providing pnrate governesses for their wives and 
daughters Educated women will thus find locn- 
tive employment 

Qaei 8 — 'Uhat cla'^ses of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to blunicipal commit* 
tees for support and management? Assammg 
that the provision of elementary in»trnetioD in 
towns IS to be a chaige against ^lunicipal funds, 
what secunty would you suggest agaio<t the 
po'^sihility of Klnnicipal committees failing to i 
make sufficient provision? I 

Jm 8.— The Municipal committee in Ludhi ' 
£na have ]ust signally failed in the attempt to 
sustain girls' schools in the city, although, in order . 
to make them popular, the Knran and otl er re- 
ligious books were allowed to be tangbt in them 
Alter being in existence for a short time, they 
were relinquished as practically useless In ray 
opinion these schools failed for two reasons— /it, 
unfailhfulaetsontle part of the teachers, 
want of proper eupervuion on the part of the 
Municipal committee I should think there are 
few Montciptd committees that could be tiust«d 
with the management of girlt' schools 

Qnei /O— 'IVbat subjects of instractioo, if 
introduced into primaiy schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the commuuity at large and 
especially to tbe agncultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instrac' 
tioQ ID such subjects efficieot? 

Qss 10— la girls’ schools, ordioaiy plain 
sewing, knitting, and spinning should be tanght, 
os well as embroidery Ihe Panjabis are very 
fond of singing, but 1 fear Government school 
teachers conld hardly be espected to teach tl at 
qhc multiplication table might be sung, as is the 
practice in some “bama ” schools 

Quel 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and 
tanght m the schools of your province the dialect 
of the pcojle? And i£ not, are the schools on 
that account less woeful and popular ? 

Ant 11 — Neither of the langunges tanght in 
tbe Government female schools iq this district 
13 the dialect of the people Both Urdu and Hindi 
are to them foreign tongues, though the latter 
has more affinity to Gurmnkhi than the former 
1 believe this to be one reason why tbe schools 
already established are not so useful or popular as 
they might be Tbe people ask, •' Are our daughters 
to become Mmishis and do ‘naakan' tbit they 
should learn Urdu?” For mostboja education 
merely means Government or Railway empfi^- 
ment, not increase of maul ness and intelligence, 
or increased fitness for the ordinary duties of life 
‘'tv bat then,” they naturally ask, “do our girls 
want with such education ? Ignorant fathers and 
mothers naturally suspect something bad m what 
IS wholly beyond their comprehension, and the 
Wildest stones about the purpose of the Govem- 
ment m teaching the girls are circulated and be 

Hindf, which w taught in five village schools in 
this district, is also umntelligible to the ebiMren 


anti] they have made considerable progress, but 
on account of its being the character in which the 
Sfaastras are wntten, it is preferred by most Hm 
dns, sod we teach it largely in tbe city But 
many of our Hindu pupils learn Gurmukhi also, 
and I should qlways prefer Itgmnvig with the 
latter, and adding Hindi when the pupils have 
learnt the nse of reading 

I find the Gurmukhi readers make most rapid 
progress, because, as soon as they have learned 
the alphabet and begin to join the letters, they 
find that they make sounds familiar to them, and 
everr sentence read has an intelligible meaning 
Little tides are fully appreciated, and by the time 
the First Reader is finished, the child is able to 
read at sight and appreciate any simple Gurmukhi 
book, while the most ignorant parents listening to 
the lessons spelled out at home and recogn sing 
some of their own trite proietbs or witticisms 
encourage tlie little reader with a repeated “ VV ah ! 
wahl" Whereas our Hindi pupilsiabcutthrongh 
the fiwt book, recognising only a few words here 
and (here, the second, which contains short 
stories, IS more comprehensible, but still 10 per 
cent of the words need explanation , and these 
are very few Astir# teachers who ever pause to 
explain a word or see that the lesson is understood 
tvery book brings new difficnUice, not only m 
tbe sulject matter, but in long componnd nords 
denved from tbe Sanskrit, the meaning of which 
might be recognised is provinces where Hindi u 
spoken, but is far above the comprehension of onr 
Faojabis I strongly advocate, therefore, that m 
all xtllafe 4eioot$ at least, Gonsakhi should bo 
taught /rsf in ordir to open the minds of tho 
cbitdres, adding in the higher classes Urdu for 
hlobammadaDS and Hindi for tbe Ilmdds, 
and feel sure that pupils so taught will be more 
intelligent and make far more rapid progress than 
tbose instmctcd on say other plan, while such as 
are early withdrawn from school mil have gamed 
a power of readmg in their mother tongue which 
will enable them at any time to cany on their 
own edamtion independently of any teacher 
It the Indian Government purpose educating 
the masses of the people for tieir ordmair avoca 
tione, and not, as hitherto, only a 1 andful of boys 
for Goveroment service, this reasoning will apply 
with equal force to village Lojs' schools One 
year out of tbe school course devoted to Gurmukhi 
would be quite sufficient to teach sny boy of 
average abili^ to read and write it well, and 
i£ Urdu were then began, side by side with 
Panjabi, the teacher would reap a great advantage 
from haviag an awakened intellect to deal with— 
a mind to which words had begun to bear a 
meaning 

Tbe objection made by some that there is no 
literatare in Gurmukhi seems to me a very super* 
ficial one If a large reading populahou be created 
a literature suited to its wants will soon spniig 
np tybat Urdu literature is there at tbe present 
time that is not more or less directly tbe fruit 
either of Government patronage or Missionary 
effort? And what lathe moral tone and intellectual 
stains of the few ^atITe books of poetry and pro«c 
wntten independently of sneh inSuences? 

It must not be imagined that Banjul i is spoken 
m tbe Tillages oiilv, and that Urdu is spoken and 
understood generally in the towns Far from this 
being the case, all (be lowerchsses and the women 
of the higher, even including such foreigners as 
Eashmins and Kabulis, u°e Panjabi as tbe medium 
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for intercban^ of thought Even the Govera- 
meut servants who talk, high flown Urdu in court 
often leave it at the door of their own homes and 
resume the familiar colloquial 

Qaej 12 —Is the system of payment hj results 
BuilaWe, on your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Aji! 12 — I thiok. a system of parltal payment 
hy results is one likely to stimulate the twhers 
to continued effort. At the same time the stand- 
ards, for girls at lease, must not he too high, and 
examinations should he frequent. If the ordinary 
fixed stipend were only subsistence allowance, and 
additional payment made for every child who 
p3s‘!cs from a lower to a higher class, great encour- 
agement would he given to the teacher Payment 
for mere attendance would be a mistake, Oa the 
returns could be easily falsified and any numher of 
scholars collected at examination time 

Q«e» 13 —Have you any suggestions to maVe 
regardmg the taking of fees in primary sehooL,? 

All /3 —The time has not come yet for taking 
fees m girls’ schools, eien books should he sup 
plied. ^ e always give books and ialihs, requiring 
the sdiolars to find their owm pens and ink, and to 
pay for lost or tom hooks 

Quel I,!.— TVill you favour the Commission 
with your view®, fir»t, as to bow the number of 
primary cchooh can W increased ■ and, secondly, 
how they can he gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Am id— Primary schools for guls could no 
donht be started without oppo«tlioa in every viilan 
if it were the order of the Government, and the 
neceseory funds were provided. 

(«)— Id a few places Sikh women wfll be found 
who can read and write Gnrmukhi, aodthe<«shoald 
first he Qtiiised ^C^cre there is bo suitable 
woman, any respectahle man might be employed as 
teacher for a time, ,but to be replaced by a woman 
os soon as |>OB®il>le ‘ V illage schoolmasters might 
he encouraged to teach ibeir own wives or daogh- 
ters to fit them to take charge of the girU’ schools 
(i)- The monitor system shonld be introduced 
It, as soon as a girl can read and write moderately 
well, she were, while still under iuitiou, paid a 
small sum for teaching the younger classes, the 
parents would soon see the advaatages of educa- 
tion 

Certificates of qnalificatioa to teach up to the 
different standards slionld be given, and by 
degrees none hnt certificated female teachers 
shonld be emploved 

(e)— Active Enropean supervision is indispeu- 
sable Frequent and unexpected visits from the 
District Inspector are the only means of eecunog 
anything like regularity and order in the schools 
The tnuUiphcation of Inspectors, though an expos, 
sive plan, will eventually bring about a better older 
of things than is seen at present 

(|»)— I think the Government should not give 
large monetary rewards to the girls (or boys either) 
for progress in thor studies It tends to dtseourage 
other schools wbcU have not the same resources at 
command 

I know of one instance at least where a well 
qualified Christian Native woman was thwarted in 
her atteniptB to start a girls' sebooU, not by any 
religions prejudices on the part of the parents, but 
imply by the exceeding free-bandedne>f of the 
Oovemmtnt Inspector in the neighbonnr^ girl^ 
school The children were withdrawn when it waa 
found rupees were not forthcoming, and aent 


where they were yai i for learning I have beau! of 
another case in which girls partully educated in a 
mission school were attracted to the Government 
giHa* school, by rewards being given for attend- 
ance only 1 

If at the yearly or half-yearly examination, 
pieces of cloth or some sweetmeats were given to 
younger, and hooks to the elder, pupils, it would, 
1 thiuk, he a wiser way of rewarding progress, 
and the monetary rewards might be re'crvM for 
the teachers 


Qitft 31 — Does the University curnculum 
afford asnflicient mining for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are s^'cctal Normal schools needed for 
the purpose 7 

Ant 31 —Training in a Normal school is most 
important The art of teaching is hardly known la 
this conntiy, the uaual system being that of simple 
cramming and parrot-like repetition, and that 
from the very begiouvng I have known chfldren. 
able to repeat the first book by heart who could 
hardly recognise a single letter, and it is wonderful 
that with such leaching they ever learn to read at 
all. 

It « not every one who ieoici who » qualified 
to teach, and a Normal school would sift th* 
candidate®, and unsuitable men or women would 
be rejected 

Every Normal school ehouldbe nnJer the super- 
vision of a first class European tchoolmaster or 
mistress, and the students should come wellpre® 
pared by collen or school training, and ne«mg 
only to learn the best way of teaching 

Qse# 3?— What is the sj«tem of school inspec* 
tioa pursued in your province ? In what respect 
1$ It capable of unprovemeat ? 

Ant 32— \t only one of our schools, that for 
Native Cbn«tian8, is noder Government in«pectioa 
I know little of the syelem. at present in force, bnt 
veotnre to suggest that if girls’ schools are to reach 
all classes it is very desirable that Inspectresses 
should be employed The higher class Muhamma- 
dans and Hindu* would not like their daughters lo 
Goverumeat ®cliooU visited by an Inspector > 
ludeeg, one of our schools was nearly broken up by 
the rwrt that such an inspection was to lake place 
AH persons employed lO the work of inspection 
sbould be require to become famihar with the 
dialect of their respective provinces, for so long a* 
inspection is earned on through the medinm of 
mau'his nad pandit®, bnbety and corruption and 
fal'e returns will abound 

Qtft 3i.— llow far do you consider the text* 
bo^s m use in all schools suitable ? 

^“Thc present Government «enes of 
Urdu Ueaoeri, while an improvement on the past, 
leaves much to be deured 
The pajifj still gives too much time to the 
Kuers and tleir various combinations, before 
beginning reading exercises 

(The dim UQ Vernacular Education Society 
“*l?i “ direction, anX 

ug the most modem improvements lU 
^lub ptimets. has published an Unlu FiM 
Book, in which the letters and their u«e m words 
are taught so gradually that the scholar knows 
many imrd® and «n read whole rcnUnccs, before 
the whob alphabet is acqu.rod As far as we hare 
in TT tv®alU are very satisfactory ) 

^ fJofernment sene®, iS 
too difficult to follow tie raiifa and rrovidea no 
spelhng exercises . * 



Tlie information given in the Urdu R«kders (up 
to the fourth), though interesting, is not gnffiw 
ently useful or varied For girls' schools espeoallp, 
where the children are so early removed on account 
of marriage, it is most desirable that even the first 
boohs should contain lessons on sanitation, the 
preservation of health, suntila remedies, and tales 
aimed at undermining popular superstitions 

1 irst lessons in geography, history, anfhmetic 
and letter writing might all with advantage be 
combined in a very simple elementary senes for 
the use of pnmary girls' schools 

The “Istn Shikshd" published hy Government 
for the use of Hindu girls’ schools is somewhat on 
this plan, but the lessons are not well graduated, 
the whole of the letter writing and antbmetie 
being massed into the 4th, Sth, and Cth parts, and 
the reading lessons have a very low moral tone 
Indeed, it la diQlcuIt to conceive how such a lot of 
ndicolons stones, thickly interspersed with quota 
tions from the Shastros, could ever have been 
published under the auspices of an enlightened 
Oovemment pledged to religious neutrality 

A tew ouly of the objectionable passages are 
quoted below — 

Part XT paQ«S—"Comt repsat the canx of Ham 

Part II pagd9— Tb* Groat Spirit bis mule thodoor 
of salvation Trrr easy for womto that if they learn a I ttio 
readiDS do not disobey tbeir boabands and pot tbeir minds 
into their boosehoM worlc and legard n; tbeir hatbands as 
God eont nue to terra them there la no better laeasa of 
Ketbog renown in both worlds than this 

JPort /// f aye if —“Dunking th« wabrof one* boa 
hand a fret hi* the saree nrnt as piJgnasge sod bslhing 
for the simee of the hosbsnd u grater even than the wor 
abipof Mabadev 

Parilll pas«3t^‘‘ltn and woinea sboold do each 
deodt u will make them renowned it la written 

in the Shietrai that a* loog ae ioiq ■ fame last* on earth 
eo long be enjoye heaven (Tbit i* followed by tbo atory 
of a I aja who wae just aboat to be tamed out of heaven 
and wM RiDilated Docaoieihe tartlea wrre till praiaiog 
h m in the river j 

The typography of this senes and of all the 
other Hiodi and Oaimukhi books issued at the 
Government Frees uve^ fauUv, and contrasts 
strongly viitb the beautifm Hindi printing tamed 
out by mission presses in Allahabad, Ludhiana, 
and elsewhere 

Quei SO — Docs definite instruction la duty 
and the principles of moral coadu''t occupy any 
place lu the coune of Goverament colleges and 
echoaU? Have you any suggestions to maLe on 
this subject? 

Am 39 — At present although the fonnda 
lions of character are laid during the earliest years 
of life, the primary course mcludes nothing worthy 
of the name of definite instmctiou in duty, or the 
pnnoiples of moral conduct 

But It 13 difficult to see what can be taught ou 
the subject, or where a moral standard can be 
found, so long as everything eavounug of Christian 
teaching must be exeludtd, while such moral pre 
cepta as those of Sadi and some of the Hindu 
and Sikh Gurus are to be Mieindti in the educa 
tional course 

TiVill the morality of the Kurdu do for a stand 
ard, with all the degradation of women involved 
in its precepts and war to the death with the 
infidel one of its chief doctrines? 

TYill the teaching of both Hindus dad Sikbsdo 
for a basis that God him«elf is the author of sin 
and (mo t illogical sequence) tl at the pain of the ' 
preienfisthe punishment of sin in a state of I 
existence , therefore good works are to be prac- 
tised as a means of future reward? ' 

Panjib 


t Can you found a pure morality on any but pure 
conceptions of the Deity, and is there any suffi. 
, CMnt authority to regulate human conduct short 
’ ? Nothing but the fear of God 

and the love of God can make man truly upnght, 
and mere moral precept avails nothing in “the 
contest with gross moral depravity fhe Ten 
Commandments are far too pure to please an 
idolatrous nation, should a Christian Government 
shrink from laying upon it the commands of God ? 

Perhaps a catech sm founded on the Penal Code 
as the Government standard of moiality might be 
approved by all parties 

It may be suggested that it is hardly fair to the 
students of English to withhold from them the 
Boot which has been tie inspiration of all that is 
noble in English life and English literature, the 
very basis of our national freedom, and the leaven 
which ha* preserved the English nation and given 
it to-day so high a place among the nations of the 
earth No student can be regarded as educated 
ID the English classics until he has read and 
studied the English Bible Its puie simple Saxon 
idiom would lie as good a corrective to the high 
flown Babn English so often ridiculed, as its grand 
revelation of divine and human character and rela 
tioDshi^ would be to the groptngs after light of 
all uninspired teachers 

But whatever books be taught m the schools 
the example of the teacher will ever exert a most 
powerful influence on the scholar* Truthfulness 
and honesty should be required from every master 
or mistress, and any immoral conduct eWuId be 
punished with dismissal 

Qufs 40 —Are any steps taken for promotiiy 
the physical well being of students in the seho^ 
oreollegcs in your provmce? Have you any sug 
gestioos to make on the subject ? 

J t 40 — ^Tbere is do doubt that tbe physical 
coDslitutiOD of most Native children is not able to 
bear tbe same mental strain as that of English 
ebiljreu If statistics could be collected from 
li«h schools and colleges in the Fanjab, it would, 

I believe be found that far too large a proportion 
of studeoU die of consumption and acrofalous 
diseases (though tbe immediate cause of death is 
often stated simply as ' fever' ), pointing to the 
conclusioa that hereditary tendencies to disease 
and tbe pernicious influences of tbe climate are 
rapidly developed by overtaxing of the bra u, com 
blued no doubt with uncleanly habits, msufficieot 
food, and want of fresh air and exercise If this 
be true with regard to boys, it will Ee eo also with 
regard to girls who indeed are in many respects 
under still greater disadvantages Amongst the 
higher classes girls are so confined that tbe bless- 
ing* of fresh air and exercise are unknown whilst 
among the lower they are the household drudges 
almost from babyhood, and are neither fed so well 
nor cared for ns the boys Should they be allow 
ed to attend school in tbe mormng, they must, on 
Ktummg home cook the food, grind, spin, and 
nurse the baby, while their more fortunate brothers 
have leisure for home preparation of lessons, and 
play Add to all this the custom of early mar- 
riage which takes tbe child from her lessons just 
when she is old enough to appreciate them, and it 
will be evident that a large amount of mental 
eultnre must not be expected from the girls of this 
generation Should it be pressed npon them it 
will be at the cost of injury to health and sacrifice 
of life 
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Oar expenenee m the Clmshaa Gub' Boarding 
School goes to ‘how that much brain Trork cannot 
be done on oidinaiy natire food, that a more 
generous diet, with plentj* of fresh air, is nece«saTy 
to keep school children in health In insblutiona 
where this can be secured we may look for a higher 
standard of proficiency, hut the standard for city 
and Tillage day schoob should be much lower for 
gub than for boys 

Both for girb and boys' schoob, especially in 
the younger classes, some dnll exercise would be 
advantageous, but it should be giren between 
classes, not for an hour at a time, the object being 
to relieve the muscles cramped by sitting — ^not to 
weaTf the children Care will be needed in intro- 
ductiDg this into girls' schoob, lest a fear should 
be cherished that the girb are being taught to 
dance I 

Another point of extreme importance which 
affects the physical well being of CTcry student is 
that the type of all class bMbs should be tUar 
and large The rarages made by small pox, 
ophthalmia, and other disease, upon the eyes of the 
Natives of this country are patent to all who live 
amongst them I should think that fully SO per 
cent of the adult popnbtion have defective sight, 
and their suffenngs from ophthalmia during certain 
oeasonsof the year most pitiable Borne prepa 
ration for all the higher classes must he punned at 
night, and tbe flickenng light of an ordinary 
dfva " is ruinous to the students’ eyes It is, 
therefore, most important that no additional stnin 
should he put on the eyes by tbe school books 
being printed in a fine or defective type No coo 
sideretion of cheapness should weigh tor a moment 
in companson with the presemtion of the bless* 
log of good ngbt 

If, instead of pnoen the GoTeremeot wonid 
hare printed in each of the three languages taught 
m the province a senes of about twelve large 
sheets contaming the alphabet, figures, and pro* 
gressive spelling lessons np to the formabon of 
short sentences and have them hung up in a con 
spicuons position in every primary school, they 
would serve the double purpose of primers ana 
writing copies, and be in the end not more expen 
sive than l^ks This plan would have the ^di 
tional advantage of correctiog the position of the 
childreu dnnng dass t me as they would have to 
look sp, not date*, tor theu lesson Stands for 
looks in the higher classes are very desirable. 

Qsm 41—13 there indigenous instmclion for 
gub in the province with which yon are me* 
qnointed, and if so, what is its character? 

df— IknoTof BO rod genons instruction 
for mrls except that the Enrin is taught more or 
less by the Muhammadans, and the Granth by a 
few tokhs 

Qiirt 42 — ^at progress has been made by 
the department m instituting schools for girls, 
and what u the character of the instruction inw 
parted in them? tthat improvements can vou 
suggest? ^ 

^ar 4?— There are ten Government schoob for 

gub in Ludhiana distnct, but none in the atv 
Itself In Etc of these Urdu is taught, and in 
f ve Hindi Tbe whole number of children on the 
books is 200, nod the monthly cost HllO 10 

I examined one of the Hindn schoob whxh 
lias Uen m exKtence for some years, and is snn* 
losed to contain 28 girla Out of the whole 
number present (21), barely half knew tier 


letfers, six or seven were reading the First Bocj 
like parrots, and the remainder could with diffi* 
culty spell out the Second Book Not more than 
one or two could write even small words from die- 
tation, or work a sum of three terms in simple 
addition 

The second Hindu school visited— the largest 
in the district — containing 42 pnpib, showed 
better teaching, but here the Lighert class were 
reading the Prem Sagar, which was said to have 
been given as a reward by the Government In* 
epector, who could hardly have been aware of its 
contents when he pnt it into tbe hands of big 
girls to read with a Pandit 

The only Urdu school examined was one recent 
ly begun The Kurdn was put away on cur 
entrance 




t^aet ad— Have yon any remarks to i 
tbe subject of mixed schools ? 

^si 43 — I think mixed schoob except for in 
fants, most undesirable and the teaching of gub 
by men almost equally so little boys might be 
taught by trained female teachers with advantage 
Qnet 44 — What is the best method of prond 
mg teachers for girb ? 

44^A3 already suggested (A 9) monitor* 
ships should be given to the best scbolare m pn 
maw «bo^ with a view to keeping them lon«rer 
nnd« ins^ction Further progress abonld'be 
rewarded by certificates of proficjeucy, and women 
cert.ficatesshould be elgible 
either to hold scholars! ips in Nonna] schoob cpfor 

seldom that a girl remains id her native pb« after 
but certificate would serve un recom 

kVv ^'**^”'^“*tbeyabeady exist), in 
Imiu^lo m JKtTS eLoqH be 

iS to to? " '"““•"‘li™ peel* eecori 

edooUlmlTl ■’'”'““7 Enn eech Noimil 

S toe “ fo? '■’r tobeol ettoehed. m 

"fleioale ednea 

X Si f d'?' >■? Enro- 

toSSie S ““ »>eMbieto 

beiOTi^Tri'^ Ludhiana there are eight ladies 
byleTenteen tom 1 cdacatiou, assisted 

exception A m abo females, with one 

small scholars, mcluding three 

the average 

is about ftSoD the ladies' salaries, 

*>elong.,^^th to.. ®®«'«be3 to whom thV work 
fiSO to tol rl ® of a e«ut.ro aid of 

unmber'oY ieh*oh^^*'^S ’? P»portion to the 
portion of them are adQlt*i^f because a brge pro- 
own homes lao r,m i “"d are taught m theu 
. ‘30 families are thus visiUd, and tbe 
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nbole nambcr o£ ecbools is only nine m tLe eitr 
itscU SIX 

Tlie largo numler of ladies superintecdinff also 
adds considerably to the cost, and a mueh larger 
number of children if gathered into schoob might 
be tangbt eOicicntlf without jidding mnch to the 
expense 

There arc ladies engaged in similar work in 
Lahore, Amritsar, Batila, Jandijla, Jalandar, 
hlult^n, Ftrozpur, It^wul Ptndi, and other pbces 
I hare little hope that any ladies will aetivdy in- 
terest themselves in female cdoeation, bat those 
who have devoted their lives to this work and a 
few others who arefilso actnated by real Christian 
motives 

Q«m 47 —What do you regard as (he chief 
defects, other than any to which yon have already 
referred, that experience has bronght to light in 
the edncational ajstem as it has been hitherto 
administered? ^hat sn^estions have yon to 
make for the remedy of anch defects ? 

^se 47 ~-I have noted one or two defeefs in : 
the scheme for diatnet schools, which may per- I 
hapa be avoided in the wOTking of such e^ools ^ 
when under careful management. 

lit —Thirty hours a week (5 honrs a day) are 
appointed for children leanung their letters and 
figorca only I 

I7o wonder it IS difficult forparents to get the 
little urchins to go to school, or that thqr play 
truant on every possible opportnnity No wonder 
either that the usual native expression for placing 
a child in school is that they have ^'seated it" 
Fancy putting a lively Fneluh child of live or su 
years of age to sit in a dass for five hours a day 
and learn nothing but the A, 0, C sad 1, i, 3 

One of two inevitable coaiequeaces most follow 
—either the child leams habUs of stolid indiSet- 


cnee and inattention, and stupidly sits out his 
school-hours and is considered a good boy, or he 
learns to amuse himself by ingenious devices for 
play, much to the discomfort of his teacher and 
compaTiioDs, and probably gets enough whipping 
in the first two years of school life to make him 
hate school for the jest of days, whilst the real 
caipnts are those who lay such heavy burdens on 
infant minds and bodies 1 would suggest that 
the school hours be shortened for the first and 
second classes, and that, as soon as teachers can be 
trained, object lessons and lessons on the black- 
board, with drill exercise, be introduced 

It appears to me that the amount of 
arithmetic requited from children just completing 
the Second Header is too much Notation, the 
mulliplication table up to 16x16 and the four 
simple rules, are all to be learned during the same 
tune that the child learas the alphabet and reads 
through two small books of less than fifty pages 
each Is such a large proportion of arithmetic 
requi^ in the School Board schools m England ? 

If arithmetic were tanght first by means of 
objects, and then the four simple rales worked 
mentally, the scholars would be better able to 
appreciate the meaniag of sums worked on a slate 

3ni —Would it not be wiser to give the child- 
ren a little more knowledge of Urdu than can be 
gamed fiom the first two Keaders before expecting 
them to begin a foreign language, vu , Feision ? 

There is such a very smallvocabulary in the 
Urdu Readers, end hardly any of the usual kook 
worde and pbiases derived from Persian sources 
A little more Ouency in reading one tongue should 
he required before Mding another, to be followed 
in the next class by a third 

Lxdhani, June 1882 


CfOSi-examtnalion ^Miss GEBENFiaKD 

Su TirE HeV. "W. II SlACKETT. Government has ordered the reading of 

•' the Koran, &c 

Q f —Among what sort of people are your Q 5— Would schoolmasters be likely to train 
ranusa pupils mainly to be found? their wives or daughters as teachers for girls, 

A 2— A large numbes of our pupils belong and wbat would be the advantage of this? 
to the families of Government officials, native j 6 — 'Pbe adyantages •would be— (1) it would 
doctors &.C And a large proportion of the bOTs lessen the expense, (2) obviate the need for a 
educated m mission schools seek instruction for separate house, (3) obviate the difiicnlty of find 
their wives and daughters We have also a very mg suitable accommodation for a mistress, and (4) 
large number of pupiis among tbo lower classes would fall in with the native idea of a teaching 
Q 2— You think that female edncution is caste? It would be obviously to the advantage of 
likely to filter upwards rather than downwards the masters, by increasing their receipts 
Is this, in your opuiioo, likely to render zanana Q 6— Do you think girls would come to 
work unnecessary ? school without the payment for attendance to 

J, 2 —-On the contrary, I think it will extend which yon object? 
it A, 6— If girls were taught needlework and 

Q 5— Do yon agree with Colonel Holroyd other things likely to be useful, they would come 
that young native men of good family conld be school without payment 

usefully employed in tc'whiiig gitU? Q 7 — Were the schools of which yon speak m 

^ 3—1 do not at all agree with it It would your answer 14 as attracting pupils by money 
be by no means agreeable to the Native communi properly speaking Government or Municipal 
ty, aud would tend to cause girls to be withdrawn schools 7 

still earlier from schools A 7 — ^The case where money was so freely 

Q 4 — Hegarding your answer 8 Wmthese gweu wasin a strictly Government school 
schools, in which the Kur^nwas read aided schools Q fi— WTiat is the system of teaching which 
or Government schools? produces this remarkable result, that children 

J 4 -They were schools started by the Muni- know the First Book, yet do rot know their letters ? 
cipal comuiittce, but by the people tney are regard A S— This is the old-fashioned system I was 
eii as Government schools, and it is considered asked to visit a Municipal girls’ school, and on 
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S ing heard the children from far ehonling the 
Urs On entering I found not a Te*t ge a 
hook, but the children were merelj learning to 
repeat the alphabet by rote At another school 
I also found no books, but the children were writ- 
ing from Tcry badly written copies Here, on 
arnnng two hours after the time for opening, 1 
found no one present Notice was gireu, and 
pandit and children amyed together 

Q 9 —From what dass do you think In«peo- 
tresses might be drawn ? And are there no Inspec- 
tresses already appointed under the department? 

J 9 — I am not aware that there are any In 
spectresses. In the Ludhiana distViet the girls' 
schools are inspected by men I think useful 
Inspectresses might bo drawn from among the 
Eurasians Native women would Gnd a difbcnlty 
in moving about, 1 think European or Eurasian 
ladies would find no great dilGculty m this 
respect. 

Q 10 —Are the persons engaged m inspection 
not acquainted with the dialect in which the ehil 
dren arc taught 7 And if so, how do they carry oo 
the inspection? 

J 10 — I am not aware that the Government 
Inspec‘Qr8 are acquainted with Panjahi I judge 
not, from the remarks of the teachers of Govern 
meat schools 

Q II— Ion desire that the schoolbooks 
should eoutamtales.aimed at undermtaiug popular 
superstitions So you mean by this the religion 
of the country? 

J iJt — Cettaioly not, I mean the be1i*f in 
witchcraft and cha^, Ic., that are so prevalent 
among the women 

Q —^Vhy cannot the Christian Vemacolar 
Education Society’s books be used to the schools 
instead of the liirt SliMa, from which you 
quote such remarkable passages? 

^ 12 —Because the Christian Vernacular Edu 
cation Society e books would be incous stent with 
neutrality But the Iiln SAtitia which teems 
to me inconsistent with oeotrali^ and detn 
mental to morality, is published by the Govern 
ment for use m girls' schools 

Q 13 —Do you find the typography of the 
Government 'Feesa school books a him^nce to 
the progress of the children? And is itnotim 
proved m the books lately issued ? 

A 13 — ^The latest books I have received are as 
faulty as before, with the additional disadvantage 
that the Urdu Headers are printed in a still smaller 
type The Hindi Geography, which we should 
gladly use, is unavailable branse none of our 
teachers can read it, owing to the badnes of the 
type I think it is bthographed 

Q 14 —Are there no large sbect-les«ons, sd 
^abets &c among the hooks published by the 
Department? 


A 14 —I have seen none in their lists, or in 
the Book Depdt at Lahore, or in any of the schools 
The ZaJiidna Musion I’ren prints beautiful 
Hindi, and would be happy to print any of thc«e 
books for the Oovemment 

Q 15 — Do you receive no grants for your rjsjtfl 
work? If you did, could you extend your secular 
tca-hing to larger numbers of people ? 

A III —We have nogrant totsanana teaching 
A grant would enable ns to extend our teaching, 
which u partly secular, to brger numbers 

Q 16 — kou speak of Gnrmukhi asabiiguage , 
may I ask you to explain what you mean exactly’ 
A 16 —I mean the Panjibi language, which is 

S uite distinct from Hmdostani or the Hindi of 
le books wntten in Gnrmukhi characters. I 
have never found any ddficuliy m bolding inter 
course with women from different distncts I 
have conversed quite easily with women from 
Hoshiitrpur, Jalandhar, Amntsar, and Lahore— 
viHagc women— and found no didiculty 

Q J7 —Do you agreo with Dr Leitner la 
tiiiuLing that teachers of the old fashioned class 
should be employed’ Or with ^fr Bannginthmk 
log Ibat pensioned ecboolmostem might be 
useful? 

X J7— I think nil girls' schools onghtiobe 
taught by women 


Sy Sir PcAESos’. 

Q ?— I* the Panjabi dialect always wntten in 
the Gormukli character in the Ludhiana distnet, 
or IS that chmeter used specially ly those who 
follow the Sikb religion ? 

^ I“-l hs^ seen only one book wntten m 
the Paoiabi dialect, and in the Persian character, 
—a small book for Hakims 

Q J—TVonia the teaching of little boys ly 
trained female teachers be opposed to the habits 
of the people ? 

^ ® ^ suppose that it has not been done, be- 

muse there are so few female teachers 1 do not 
think the people have any objection 

customs of the people afford an 
o to the employment of women as teachers’ 
■f, ''—A great many of their customs stand 
in the way , but I do not think that they form 
insoperahle obstacles 

. ^ 7’“ think that you can do any good 

all in the way of education unless you act 
«»t rojy la ^rfance with the fee'mgs and habits 
of the people? 

i. ‘’“f '^h IS to improve their 

neccKa^" even by opposing them when 


JEcideme of SiEDiB GuEurAl, SmGn, Aomtoot Corny,, auiner, Soiharpor 


Qb« 1 —Please state what opportumt cs you 
have had of forming an opinion on the sul^ect of 
education 

An# 1 — 3Iy experience has been gainedin the 
PanjSb Being a native of the province 1 am 
acquainted with its institutions under Native and 
Bnluh rnJe I rras edacated in a puhlie school 
and college and s nee have been emplojed mthe 


mytopenence w 

^ "“Do you think that m jour province 
^ ^tem of primary education has been placed 
TO a sound basis and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the commnmtr? Can you 
TOg^tany improvements in the system of admin 
istratioa or in the course of instruction ’ 
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Jnt S — The aim of pnmary edncation sboilld 
be to teach the greater number of people to be 
able to read and write their vernacular correetlj, 
to be able to express themselves better than be* 
fore , and to be able to keep ordinary accoonts 
Only those subjects should be taught which are 
likely to be useful to them in life The Bys> 
tem of cramming, injurious at every stage of 
education as it is, is especially so in primary edn- 
cation Due regard ought also to he had to the 
desires of the parents as to what they wish their 
sons to leam This aim the present system cannot 
attain, for the Natives of India are a congrega- 
tion of diSerent tribes, whose manners and habits 
of life differ greatly from each other, and who 
more or less markediy exhibit ethnological d ffer 
ences It is wrong, therefore, to suppose that the 
same education and the same scheme of study ean 
suit them all equally This fact has practically 
been ignored The same scheme of studies has 
been authoritatively laid down for all classes 
Though it may admirably he suited to tbe require- 
ments of a p^iculai class, it cannot be so with 
all tribes and all elasses It must be, and, as a 
fact, it IB unpopular The system of our primary 
edncation is based on a wrong pnuciple It 
atnvea to oblige the different classes of the conutry 
to adapt themselves to receive one and tbe same 
iDstmctiOQ, which is snoTOsed to be of universal 
application , and, eecondfy, tbe vernacular of tbe 
people 18 not taught Instead of simple Pasjabi, 
they have to leam the elaborate Urdu, which tb^ 
can never master nntil they hare studied np to 
the high school standard 

Thirdly, a foreign language is introdceed at too 
eorly a stage of edncation Boya are set to leam 
Persian when they have hardly been able to finish 
their vemacnlar course 

Fonrthlyj geography of tbe world is introduced 
in schools when the boys cannot understand even 
the text in most coses they cannot pronounce 
correctly the names of the countiies of the world 
and the principal towns, &c IVhat they are 
made to leam by rote of geography they soon loiwt 
after they have left the school, aud this knowledge 
13 of not the slightest use to them in after life, 
supposing they leave school after finishing tbe 
primary course 

1 have to make the iofiBwmgroggwtionB — 

(a) The language taught m tbe pninary 
schools tbonld be Fanjibi andNfigsn 
characters should be used wherever tbe 
majority of people are Hindns Where 
majority is Muhammadau, Persian 
characters may be used, and where the 
popnlatioD 13 Sikh, Gurmnkbi charac 
ters should be employed instead of 
Ndgan Where there are both Mu- 
hammadans and Hindus, two schools, 
or one school with NIgan and Gur 
mukbi, and another teaching tbe Bsn- 
jibi language tbroogh tbe Fersan 
character should be established 
[1) Tbe Persian language should not be 
taught in these schools It might he 
commenced m middle schools 
(r) Geography of the Panjab in particular, 
end or Ind a generally, should only 
find place m these schools 
(d) Arithmetic to compound mnltiplication 
and division should be taught, but 
more thoroughly than before, and 


simple rules of mensuratipn be added 
to the course 

In the administration of these schools the people 
should have a share In the first place they will 
have to determine whether they want NSgan, Gur 
raukbt, ot Panjabi in the Persian chaiacter In 
the second place, they sbonld be induced to watch 
the working and progress of the schools far ts 
possible 

Ques S —In your province is ptimaiy instruc 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only’ Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, from 
whatcooses? WTiat is the attitude of the inllu- 
enlul classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? • 

Jttt S — Primary education is sought for more 
or less by every class of the community , hut the 
education now given in the school is not very 
popular I have heard a peasant say that edaca- 
cation IS rum, for after a hoy has learnt to read 
and write he will no longer handle the plough 
So also tbe village traders say that their sons after 
finishing their edncation in the schools, cannot 
cany on their work This clau have to teach 
Hindi to their sons after they have been in our 
schools The schools are mostly attended by 
persous whose sole aim is to obtain some Govern- 
ment post Wandenog tribes in a low state of 
civilisation, and tbe meanest castes, of eourso hold 
aloof from schools The influential native classes 
desire the spread of edncation amongst the people 
Bat they do not come forward openly unless the 
Government encourages them 

Qitef 4 —To what extent do indigenous Mhools 
exist ID thePanjah? How far has tbe 

graot-in aid system been extended to indigenous 
acbools? Can it be extended further? 

Jnt 4 —It IS very difficult to state exactly the 
extent to which indi^aous schools exist But lu 
almost all the pnncipal villages where there is no 
Government school, there is some sort of indige 
nous pnvate schools They are generally of the 
following descriptions — 

(a) Private teacberaemploved by some of the 
nch inhabitants of the place for the 
education of their eons, who, as a rule, 
are allowed to (each the eons of other 
people also Generally, they feacli 
Persian or Sanskrit Soch schools ore 
veiy rare now but they were very 
common before the Government 
schools had been established all over 
the country, and are still to be fonnd 
IQ Native States 

(I) The arithmetic schools, where Padhas teach 
arithmetic (mentally id most parts) 
aud the H cdi or Lunde alphabet, in 
wb ch the boys male no further pro- 
gress than writing names Such 
schools are very common, and are 
largely attended by boys of the trad 
ing ct^es 

(c) The Mnllis of the mosqnes, tbe Pandits 
of Tb^kurdwaras and the S'ldbs and 
Bhin of tlie Dliannsalns, who teach 
the village boys They give them 
mostly religious instruction, but they 
also teach them to read and write m 
Persian, Sanskrit, or Gnrmukhi 
St? 


Fanjitb 
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cbaractcrs, and jn many iDsiaoccsgive 
tliem a {air amouat o! lostruclton in 
bognuges 

(>{) Tho ficliools o{ tbc liigbcr onlcre, eacli as 
tlic Hindu scliools o£ Ludhiana and 
the Museulman schools in some other 
parU of tbo country 

With this class I am not personally well ac» 
gusinted 

‘The dis’cipline ishardcr than in the Government 
schools, hut jiol so regular In many instances 
pupils are employed as servants For slight 
mistakes they are occasionally severely beaten, 
whilst it IS not an uncommon sight to seethe I o>s 
omplnjed in the meuia] service of the master in- 
stead of m reading- | 

The masters are supported hv the cornmnnitv ■ 
by means of contnbntions paid mostly in Lind , ^ 
hut no hied fee from hoys is demanded. Their I 
parents lionever, give pre^^nts to the teneher on I 
the principal festivals and on occasions of mar | 
nages births, &e ihe masters nro selected gen I 
erally from the MulU, Pandit, anl the Bhti class 
and are, os a rule, of very moderate attainments , 
but occasionally good Arabic, Sanskrit, and Hindi 
ecbolars are met with in this class 

There arc no special arrangements for the se 
leetion and the training of the misters. Dot ibe 
education the Mulls and the Pandit cla«s is now 
receivmg cannot tad to have its hcRe&ctal elfcet 
on the indigenous schools The Pamab Uiii 
versity College, through the Oriental College, is 
thus rendering a very good service to the cause of | 
education in this way, as well as in many other ' 
ways Only 'by giving grants m aid on liberal i 
terms can these scnnols be turned to good account, | 
and not by absorbing them into the standard 
pnmary schools, os has been done in so many 
instances Most of the masters are very willing 
to accept State aid, and the eitension of educa- 
tion will help the people in finding such masters 
is would be able to conform to rules laid down by 
Government There is large room still for the 
grant in aid system being extended still further to 
such schools 

Quti 5 -^-What opinion does your expenenee 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of bome 
iDStruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examioations 
qualifying for the public service With boys edu- 
cated at schools? 

Am 5 —Home education is most valuable 
where it can be had It is only where the father 
or other guardian is himself educated that the 
children can have education at bome Those who 
can educate their boys at home are, as a role, on 
willing to send them to a primary school, but 
would only send them to a middle school At to 
the relative value of the instruction imported, 
though those who have received education at home 
cannot in general compete on eqnal terms at the 
public examinations with those who have been 
taught in the public schools, yet they are better 
trained and are capable of making more npid pro 
gress lien educated in their own hou«es are ex 
tensively found m the public service, though not 
possessing so wide a knowledge as those who have 
been in the public schools They are periiaps 
better acquainted with Persian and form better 
munshis but home education does notpievailto 
any great extent in this country as yet 

Qse# C — How far can tho Government depoid 


on pnratc efforts, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary educntioD in rum) districts? 

jlii$ ti— In this country in the rural distncjs 
pnvato effort unaided by Government can do al- 
most nothing to further satioiinl education If, 
however, aided by Government and encouraged, 
it can to a certain extent supplement the pnmiry 
fichool system 

Quit 7— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education m rural distncts 
bo adsantigcously ndminutcrcd by dutnet com- 
mittees or local boards? IVlat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Jni 7 — ^The management of all pnmaty schools, 
whether m the urban or rural distncts, can in 
my opinion be entirely made over with adranta» 
to the local hoirdf, the Municipalities, and the 
district eoramittees It u the only means by 
which we can make the people, through their re- 
presentatives, take real interest in school adminis- 
tration The limits which I would like to see 
imposed on the free action of these bodies in this 
respect should be such os would preveot them 
from making iital changes in the system pre 
•cnbed, or standard of education fixed upon 

Quel 8 — M hat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to hlunicipol commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of tlementary mslmction la 
towns 18 to be a charge agoinst Municipal funds, 
what Mcuntv would j on suggest against the pos. 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sutCcient provision? 

5— All pnmary schools should, is my 
opioion, be made over to the Mnnicipal commit* 
loM They should not have power to close any 
school without the sanction of Government In 
this case 1 think no other secunty ogomst the 
committee failing to make provision is neces- 
saiy, for, altboogh the Municipal income is fluc- 
tuating, jet it depends upon the trade of the 
country, and there u no fear that under British 
maoagement the trade of the country will suffer 
! so severely ss to make it impossible for the Mum- 
cipal committees to he able to maiata n primary 
scDwls If however, such a contingeney happen 
IB toe case of any ilunieipality, the Government 
could expediently decide in each case what action 
U should take, instead of laying down a general 


#k** ^ — Have you any sn^estions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers m 
primary schools? TVhat is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a oeneficial influence among the villa'-ers ? <^n 
you suggest measures, other than incr^e of pay, 
for improving their position ? * 

Jn* 9 — ^The present Normal schools established 
tor tcaioing teachers do not seem to have achieved 
^ucc^s, judging from the class of teachers we 
get out of them The social status of the pre- 
sent pnmary village schoolmasters is very bw, * 
and they have no inflnence with the people, and 
can exert none The reason is that we cannot 
eip«t a man of high social position to accept a 
post of a schoolomter whose wwk is so difficult 
and heavy, and who gets only some HID. and 
has no prospect whatever for his after life, being 
ent^ed to no pension 1! the po ition of o school 
master is to be improved it seems to me ab-o- 
intely necessary that some arrangements should be 
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ina3e by wbieb these ’poor hard-worhin^ men 
might get some pension If it ts not done, ne 
must not hope to get for oor vilLige schoolmasters 
persons other than those who can get no employ- 
ment whatever elsewhere To improve the posi- 
tion of the Tillage schoolmasters in the eyes of 
the villagers, it is suggested that they be appoint- 
ed registrars of deaths and births and mamages in 
places where there is a school This would improve 
their position greatly 10 the eyes of the villagers, 
and the registers prepared by them would he hy far 
more reliable than the present ones in the bands of 
the chaukiddu can be 

Q«m 10 — TVhat subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would mate them 
more acceptable to the community at larg^ and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? 

J.M 10 — An easy pnmer on agriculture should 
be introduced into the primary schools Practical 
training m the art of cultivating the land should 
go hand m hand with a theoretical knowledge of 
agncnlture For this purpose model forms in 
central places should -he estabhsbed and boys from 
the schools in the vicinity should be admitted to 
learn sgricnltnre practically at seed time and har- 
vest those of the boys who are strong enough 
should perform with thur cwa kandt all the laboun 
of a farmer This would improve their pbysKjue, 
and the school life would no longer male them 
unfit for following the profession of an sgucol- 
turiat. 

Qk» 11— li the vernacular recognised and 
taoght in the schools of tout province the dialect 
of^ the people , and if sot, are the schools on that 
ncronnt less useful and popular? 

Am 11 —The veroacalar, the spoken language 
of the conntiy, is not recognised at all Ihe 
schools are certamly less nsefoi owing to this de- 
fect I ears are spent in acquiring a iangnage 
(Urdu] which is displaced as soon as it is acquired 
by another foreign language (the English) fVby 
not then begin with English ? 

[I may remark in connection with this subKct 
that it 18 only by the British that the Urdu lan- 
guage has been forced upon the Fanjibis Dunug 
the Itlnhammadan period the language of the 
rulers was Persian, just as it is English now. 
Dnnng the Sikh time they partly displaced Per- 
sian by the dialect of the country, the Panjabi, 
written in Gurmuklii charactera, and for the 
most part mamtained Persian as the ollicial 
language ] 

1 am fully aware that the study of languages 
develops the faculties of mind, but not where ono 
language is rapidly given up for another IIenc» 
it IS that the knowledge of Persian acquired m 
the public schools is shallower than wl*t the 
Panjabis of the old school learnt without the help 
of Urdu I should, therefore, be very glad to 
see Paniibi made the roedram of instruction till 
It IS displaced hy English Persian might also be 
taught as an optional language, like Arabic and 
Sanskrit at present in the Anglo-TCraaealar 
schools and m the vernacular schools as a com- 
pulsory subject, together with Sanskrit or Arabic, 
one or other of which should be compulsory in all 
high schools 

Q»m 32 — Ts the system of payment by results 
suitable, m year opinion, for the pTometion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

^»s l?—TVhen pajment by results IS adopted 
the teachers are obliged to exert themselves to the 


utmost, and nse all their influence with the people 
Amongst a poor and ignorant people the success 
of a school depends upon the popularity and 
incuence of the master, and anything which 
makes the master exert himself and exercise bis 
influence mnst promote education amongst the 
people Therefore I think payment by results 
19 suitable for the promotion of education 

Quei 13 —Have yon any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

da* 13 —No fees should be charged in the 
pnmaty school* if it is desired to spread such 
edncntion The levy of fees in such schools pre- 
vents many from attending them, and the income 
thereby derived is also not much. 

Qaet 14 — TTill yon favour the Commission 
with yonr views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be incr««ed, and, secondly, 
how they be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Jai 14 —If Hindi schools, that is, schools m 
which lostniction is given through the Knjdbt 
written m Nigon or Gurmokhi characters, were 
started extensively where the population is Hmdu, 
the schools wonld become mneh cheaper, and conld 
be extended in number at the same cost 
The extension of the grant-m aid system to 
private indigenons schools is the one cn which 
we should r^y greatly to bring abont the spread 
of jpnmaiy edncatioo 

Lastly, if Natives are more largely employed in 
high schools, ft large amonstwill be saved from 
tbe cost of ‘such school*. Native agency being 
much cheaper than European Isirgs nlfotmenb 
conld, therefore, be made from provincul funda for 
tbe establishment of more pnmary schools, and 
the amount conld be sonpIemeDted largely from 
local funds, which could be spent in fonnding 
more schools 

Qscs f5— Do yon know of any lastancca in 
which Government educational inatitutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
Danag^ement of local bodiea, as contemplated in 
pvagTsph C2 of tbe despatch of 1854, and 
wbat do yon regard aa the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that prorision? 

Ja$ 15 —I know of none Local bodies are 
mostly incapable of managing institntions of the 
higher order, aad are naalle to defny the ex- 
penses of suib institutions 

Qae* 17— Ja the Fanjib are any gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid in the 
establishment of s hools and colleges upon the 
grant in aid mtem ? 

j„f 27 — 1 think there are, but they would 
only come forward if they received proper en- 
couragement 

Qsrr. 20 —flow far is tbe whole edocational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neatrolity, i e, one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Goveroment aid and inspection from any religious 
pnnciplet that are tangbt or not taagbt in it? 

Jna 20 — It uone of practical neutrality ex- 
cept in so far that scholarships awarded to students 
snccessfnl at the pnblic examinations arc tenable 
only in the Govemnient schools By (bis rnlc 
schools other than Government institntions are 
placed at a disadrantage, lot tbe sward of 
scholarships tenable in sided schools slionld le 
made conditional cn the tact o! their tl argmg 
tbe same amount of fees on tcholanhip-ho'ders as 
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i9 charged ta Goreroment Bciools Otherwise 
the non levy c! any fee in aided schools wonlil 
dnw pupils of Government schools to thoeo in* 
atitutions 

Qsej 31 — "^Tiat classes principally avail them* 
selves of Oovernment or aidiu schools and 
colleges for the education of their thildfra? 
How far IS the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such 
education? ^Vhat is the rata of fees payable for 
higher cdncation in your province , and do yoa 
consider it adequate? 

Jiti 51— -jjative society may fairly be divided 
into the following classes — 

(a) The nohihlT and the gentry of the 
country of a higher orocr Amongst 
this class education baa made very little 
progress, and there is a very wide field 
for improvement Hut of late memhen 
of this class are also coming forward, 

* and where they have set to work they | 
have made no mean progress 
(i) The wealthy trading class. In this class 
the progress made is itiU very little 
it IS only those of this class who have 
for their ultimate object tho attamment 
of some respeetahio poet in the public 
service that go to school 
(e) The groat middle class, both urhan and 
rural It is by bars of this class that 
our schools are mostly filled 
(d) The poor classes, both ngneoUansts, 
traders, and others Most of these can 
sot spore their boys As a rale, they 
are usahU to support thsir sons for somo 
14 years without getting any assistance 
from them in earning their living, and 
on the sole prospect of their p^am 
being so lucky as to get some pobuo 
employment. By ctperience they know 
almost tor certain that after fimsbing 
thew edacation th«r sons will not take 
to their ancestral profession It w 
noteworthy to remark that it is not only 
the nnwilliiigness to perform menim 
labour that prevents educated lads from 
taking up the family trade, but also 
their inahiLty Thus they fall bock 
upon the pahlio semce in the &rvt in* 
stance, and the legal profession next 
It 13 I think, on the whole true that it u chiefly 
those whose mam object u to get employment in 
* the diflercDt branches of the public service or to 
get their living by the professions of law medi 
cine and eugmeering that avail themselves of 
education imparted in sidiools 

The wealthy classes do pay a higher rate of fees 
The fees m high schools vary from 2 annas to 
115 per msDsem according to the income of the 
parents In the college thef fee is sflU Rs 8 per 
mensem, I believe 

It 13 of the greatest importance for tbe benefit 
of the country that its nobility and mflnnjtul 
classes as well as the traders, be well educated 
The fees should not therefore, be raised so high as 
would prevent members of this class from receiving 
educahon In my opmion the fee of Rfi u tbe 
h gh school IS quite adequate, and in the collie 
It might (on the same principle) he raised, so as 
to vary from H2 to filO per mensem oecordtog 


Qvtt S3 — ^a it, in your opinion, possible for a 

Government institution of the higher order 
to become inDucnlial and stable when in direct 
eompetitioa with o similar Government institu* 
tion? If so, under what conditions do yon conn* 
def tiint it mighfbecome so? 

jini 93 — Hou Government lostitations of a 
biffbcr grade cannot, 1 think, compete sticccs«fany 
vith a Government institution, because m the 
Urst place Uie Government is able to maintain 
better qualified teachers In tho second pbee, 
the only body who generally open sach spools 
being Ulissionories, who give religions instruction, 
thsir scl ools are not popular, bmnse parents do 
not like to see Ibeir children brought up as Chns* 
tmns When a Native can make a choice, he 
prefers an institntion where religious nentrahty is 
observed, to one in which a religion other than his 
own IS taughL 

Quit 5J.— Bo educated Natives in your prov* 
teoiilily find rctnanetaUva etnulajmenl ? 

55.— Their snceess in life must as ranch 
depend upon goodcharncteres nponahihty Good 
position also helps one in getting employment, 
end there are ontwsnl cirenmstances wWh pro* 
vent many from iindiQg any employment. Tak* 
lOg all such things min consideration, I think 
nt may safely conclude that in the Fanjabst 
present educated Natives of nrored eharaeter 
good positioo can very readily find employment 
auffiaently remunerative 

Qser 50— Is JInnicii«l support at prewat 
extended to graoUin aid schools, whether belong* 
j0g to Missionary or other bodies, and how for 
IS this s^port likely to be permnnent? 

Ant «/— Mnmapal support >s not geaeraJIy 
eictedded to tho rausion schools I tlimk the 
Government eannot with justice require tho Kluni* 
opal committees or other lo^ bodies to give as 
much support to mission schools as they wtmld 
willingly do to Government or other schools It 
would be a wrong policy if the Joed boar^ were 
obliged to grant aid to mission schools They 
must be left entirely free is fhi* matter Under 
due control of Government anthonties, tbe Muni- 
cipal grants are likely to be permanent as long as 
th* Monitripa] income does not suffer to any sen- 
otis extent from any cause. 

~Boes the University cumcttlaia 
ajford a sufficient training for teachers in second 
ai7 schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the pnrpose ? 

Ant 51— A person after finishing his college 
course, 1 think, is qmte able to teach in the sec* 
oiidaiy schools, but he should be first placed in 
charg^ the lower classes where he will aeqmra 
good Ckpenence in the art of teaching which will 
be of great nse to him when he comes to teach the 
higher classes 

Q«e« S£— Can yon suggest any method of 
securing ettieient voluntary sgeney in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Am 35— -The work of examination and inspec 

lion u very difficult, and requires a great amount 
oftrainipg The difficulty in procuring vulunfary 
agency ^ not so much 1 e m persuading able 
men to lend tbeir services but in finding snffici 
entry educated persons The only classes, except 
officers of the Edneatioa Department, in wh ch we 
con find men fully able to do the work, are tbe 
wmal departments of the pnhho eemoe and the 
Jlissionaries The«e should be more freely em 
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not enljr ff ettminalion, lul of Inupcctioti, l>« 
diTrJtJ aoranho? to loljtxti, men will foaoJ 
in tlnx'tt ftll cUorii cf wviftr »ble to take nprne 
Of tie other of the eoliretf hot initanee, • 
ptnlleman knowing; oolr IVnian tn»j lie employed 
ta ioipeetini; leTenl lehooU an! ixAinj; entirely 
to the »alj<^tj of IVnan anl Unla 'niereare 
« br~e Rutnlierof men who, though well rerfetl 
la ecrtain ipretal aabjeclt, »nch a* IVnun Aral «e, 
Saatlnt, le , cannot be utilued owin;j tothnr 
Ignorance of each rnljccl* a* peo;jraj hy, Iwtoij, 

, tae^ht in car ach»di Other reraona not 
ea Well educated a« to L« able to juJ;re of the 
(dan'ion in)parte<! in aeheoli nar employed m 
lOfWtir" them with rejrawl to cleanlinef*, atate of 
taildiBjr*, I'crolanle, or ctberwiM of (he Khool Ic 
Qaer l>/^1Iowfar di yon conider thet«tt> 
l*V5Vf la tt»e in alt tchoole rnitalle } 

J»i. 5/— Generally the text-liooke are not 
ni'aVle 1 had not tDCji.ient time to examine 
cub of the texI'Uioki in uie earefally, coat (o 
be alle to rntinee in detail , lut the Tcrnamlar 
fleadera da not touch npon the enljerli which are 
iwnfrcodel I y the Simla Text Ikok Committee 
of 1&77. The IVnian Ileadenal«oarecot raitallc 
Qaer ^ ->Ia a conplete fcherae of e>Iacation 
fo» India, what fart can, In yoiir e^ mion, l« meet 
cCeetietly taken by the Slate and ty other 
ajfueie*? 

Au 5(7— In my cpmioa Ooeemment moet 
isaintain at leait one colic,;* in each rroeiQcc 
One high kSoq! in each dutnct ihoaM aleo bo 
kryt nj* toder GoTcmnent manapemenl. Tho 
mt of the echooli may le made ortr to other 
aseoeiee, hat the (peneral ri|>«rTi*ioa and control 
iswi rcraifi IS the bxsdt of Oorerament , 

Qaer 5T -•^^kat effect do yes think Uie with' 
d*awal of Ocrersmeat to a larje extent from tho 
d rect mana^mrst of achsele or college* would 
harenpon the apreai! of,e<lueation, and a (;rowlh of 
a (pint of ntianee vpcti local exertion* and combi' 
cation for local purpoec* ? 

'far withdrawal of Oarcrereent to 

any larjro extent from the mattagrmeot of eolle^ree 
and hitler echo It in the pment (Uleof cdura' 
tioa in III* coontry iiiu«t hare a rery iqiunoue 
cC<ct Dpon the caii»e of eilucation i ii willeleck 
it* tpread and atar ita pro|;Te** In the lanjib 
local eicrii' n and combination i* rot to farad* 
raaerdafyet a* to lead oa to expect the people 
to maintain and manat;* aacmifully auch coatle 
laititntioo* a* a collet;* or a Li^h ichool, and th« 
CoTemment moat wait till aurh la the rare 

Vie Panjibia hare a jnit claim to be allowed 
to dene* a* much adranta^ from the Gorem* 
Qient educational ayitem a* liaa bees done by 
other province*, auch ai Pentml and Bombay, 
under a much lanttcr period of beneficent Uritiab 
rule. Moreover, 1 ihtnk the only proper way in 
which the Government could withdraw would be 
to do to atepbyatep aa private enterprtae adranoet 
The Government haa alreaily cloacd a college 
ifl thiB province at a place where them wa# a 
great dcaire for inch an inatitution , and (be Gov 
ernment muit wait now till It i* able to draw 
from thi* example a ju>t conclofion a* to how 
long it lake* foe a very wealthy city to fill np the 
l^p canted by Oovemnlenl withdrawal from tho 
m^gcTBont ff ■" inititulion of a high order 
^^e canjuatly infer from tin* cnae that tho time 
hu cot yet come m thia part of the couotiy when 
r*ajtb. 


the people coull provido for (heir own education 
adeijuately without OoerrDment lupport 
(2*ft,39—Doe§ definite initruction m duty 
•nl (ho principle* of moral conduct occupy anv 
fUce in the courto of Oorenimeiit college* and 
•chootaf Hare you any »uggfstion» to make on 
(III* point 7 

Aei TO — Inatnietion in duty and the principle* 
of tnoral conduct ocenpiea no place in tlic course 
of any of (he public inalitutioiie, not even in the 
cothge The conie^uenw i* that the fchooU tarn 
cot men who moitly, though pretty well educated, 
harenofenae of moral reaponiibilitj It u this 
great drawlack which la nine cases out of ten 
prerenta them from getting, or tlirons them out 
I of, employment. There are some honorable ex- 
' ceplione, bnt I am apeaking of the generality 
In primary tchool* Simile prccepta on the duty of 
men to ewli otier ami to the Government, tho 
manner in which the boy* thould conduct them* 
•civet tn aocirty, and (he various virtue*, ein 
easily be taught In the secondary tchool* and 
college* more advanced inslrnction of the same 
kind should be given , 

Qefi Are any itep* taken for promoting 

the physical well being of atudentj in the school* 
orrollegr* m your proeince? Hare yon any *ag* 
gestion* to make on (In* (ubiect ? 

*f«i A7-~^Cnrket and other eporfa hare been 
intmlueetl in the school*, but (be (nioing i*oot 
•yateaatm and regular I hare to luggitt— 

(«} That there shoald be a (rsiniog matter 
st rarh district school, under nhoiosu* 
pcmsion and instruction the lads should 
lerform gymnastio exerciare 
ftcgular classes iheuld bo formed, and (hen 
all l> y* may be required to go throogh 
auch exerciae* at are appropruto to each 
compulsorily The present aystem it 
not taken advantage of by the genets* 
lity of the school boy*, 

(I) In primary achoola no heed is taken what* 
ever for the phytical traiuiog of the 
boy*. Simple exercises, such a* running, 
jumi ing, leaping, throwing weight*, S-c , 
can be easily introduced in such schools, 
and would involve no cost whatever 
In primary tchool* there is soother evil which 
roquire* to beaioneeput a stop to The 
boy* are kept djinog nearly tl e whole day 
■ittingin the aclioor and reading A se- 
dentary life I* highly iiijiinous to health 
(e) In the college and lo rnch of tie high 
school* there ought to be a (wimmi»g 
bsth Swimming i* tie only exercise 
that can le had in hotweslhcr when it i* 
very refreshing sml the art, when oc* 
quirrd, It very useful in life If it were 
introduced, slmost oil tic si-hool boy* 
wouM take to it, and it would not be 
unpopular with tliem, m cricket is aomC- 
tme* Sovmd toV* 

(</) III connection with the college I should 
bo ren glad to ace a riding achool e** 
lalliificd It would be greatly liked by 
Ibe higher classes, and would be very 
attractive to them and the educated Na* 
live gentlemen would if they were taught 
ndingintle tiliool, be no longer seen 
nervously jolting in the saddle, a* is fre* 
quently thecMC now nlenever they Laie 
occasion to ride It is al*oiBd to *ce that 
60 
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NalvTe gealUcaea qqw prefer daU towcs 
to tho>o showing any aig^s of ipintt 
simply because they cannot ride ft steed 
c{ fifcty temper So it they were taught 
ndmg a taste for good horses would 
spre^ la the country 
4’ —What prcgress has been made by 
the department m insbtuting schools for girla, 
and what is the character of the mstmclioa im- 
parted la them? What improrcmenla can you 
suggest? 

Att 42 —Female edocatiou has been furthered 
to a Rreat extent hy the Educational Department , 
but the gitU who come to school arc generally of 
poor classes The nch and higher classes stiU ; 
object to ««nd tbeir girls to school The aul^ecta I 
taught are the same as rn boys' schools. This is ' 
a great mistabe We must not teach Pers'an to i 
females If the hluhammadaas so desire, let | 
them hare it, bat do not introdnee it amongst the 
Hindus The immoral tendency of Persian poetry 
IS notonons, and this reason alone ought to L« 
considered snSicient to cxclnde Fenian from 
female schools Hindu rromen should only be 
taught Kagan and Sanshnt with afithroeUc, all 
other snhjects may be omitted Female teacher* 
shoold exelnsirely be employed if >t is tbonght 
desirable to indnee the higher elat'ea of Kalitcs 
to send their girls to schooL The system of 
sending female teacher* to the eaiunoi shoold he 
exteunrely adopted 

Qiief ^ —Hare yon any remarks to make ou 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Jnt 43.— By mixed eehools are meant, I 
bebere, such schools in which boys and mrls teani 
tether The estabhshmeut of such spools will 
entirely ontrage the Katire feeling of propnety 
in such matters ^o Katires, except perhaps of 
lowest rank, m eoaety, will send theirdangh 
ten to the same school with boys 

Quit 4S —Is any part of the expenditure in 
curred by the GoTemment on high education m 
your province unnecessiry? 

49.— Kane, except in so fat as European 
gentlemen, &ece'*unly drawing a high rate of 
salary are too exclusively employed lu connection c, 
v^^a'nlg'ue^ ehuciftion "Katiwa of gooh ehnea. 
tion would willingly serve on about two-thuds 
of the salary drawn by Europeans It u only 
fair that ihe higher grades of the Education 
Department be also thrown open to Native gentle- 
men just as has been done by the Gorerument m 
the Civil Department. 

Quit 50 —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Edncational Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest m high edn- 
cation 7 

Aim so —The officers of the Edocatiou Depart- 
ment, though they have done everything to en 
courage high educabon do not seem to have 
taken too exclusive an interest in this hranchof 
educabon 


‘Qm 53 —Should the rale of few in tny class 
of ^ools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or gnaidian* of the pnpil ? * 

53— ItdcKs already ao TaTy,batitTsust 
not Taiy to such an extent as to prevent sous ef 
the i«ttcr classes reporting tn the schooD In the 
Panjib the wealthy classes do not care much for 
the cdomtioR of their children 

Qaet C2 —I* it dwirahle that promotions from 
claM to class should depend at any stage of school 
edncation on the resulu of pnblic examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases if any, is it preferable that such promolitus 
be left to the school anthonbes ? 

Alt C2 —Promotion from pnmaiy to the mid- 
dle scl ools shonld depend upon a public e xamio a- 
tioo extending over the whole distnct, and promo- 
tion from the middle to the high school on an 
examination extending cier the whole pronnee 
The promotions from class to class shonld rest on 
exammations conduelcd hy (he Inspectors and 
echeel autbonbes 

Qaet 63 — How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
edneaUng np to the B A standard? 

Jmt Cj —In a college teaching up to the B A- 
standard, it u necessary to have Europeau pro- 
fessor* for Ln 5 h«h literature, philosophy, and 
uatoral science, and Native* foroneotal languages 
The mt of the subjects of education can be taught 
equally well by Europeans and Natives 

Qsee 65 —How fat would Ooteraatat be 
justified so withdrawing from any existing school 
or colieM in places where any class of the popa 
lation objects to attend the only altemaliv* inib- 
tulios on the ground of its religions teaching? 

Jnt 63.— In sneh a ease I ILinL the Govern- 
ment u not at all josbfied in withdrawing 
the management of any school The Government 
levie* taxes on the people for the purpose of pro- 
viding for their education The rate parert have 
a strong claim on the considerabon of the Gov- 
ernment to spend their funds in such a way as 
would be suited to them. The Government would 
only be ja'tified m clo'ing n school ayaiwl 
wastes -fi-A weTU'tO TOm'v’fc^ 

cation tax levied in such a distnct 

Qtet 69 —Can schools and coUegea under 
Native management compete successfully with 
correspondmg in»btnbons under European man- 
agement? 

A»* 69— Some Government schools have been 
under Kative bead masters and have been as 
succeaful m any . therefore, I conclude that 
cenoob under Native management can compete 
TOccessfully with those under the management of 
Europeans But no college in this provint* has 

hitherto been managed by a Kahve letitseems 
highly probable that a college also could he 
I Nabve gentlemen ** 


Cross examination of SxaoAS Guedtai. SD.Gn 


J3^ THE Bet W K Bjackett 

Q i — On your Answer 30 does it strike yon 
as qnite consistent with the principle of leligioaa 
ueutrahty. that aid ^ould sot gives to izns- 
uon schools by Jlunicipal or other local bod es? 


4 I ^he mission insists on mating reh 
giom teaching compulsory, then Government 
ought not to insist on the committee matin<» a 
grant. If the religious teachm® were not com 
polsory I should myself have no ©biecbon , bat 
I think It ought to be left to the judgment of the 
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committee ' I tbmk this is consistent with rdi- 
gious nentrality 

» <2 5 ~-Do jou thioh that a JIanual of Ethics, 
snch as IS now being prepared, la likely to be well 
r&eived by all classes ? 

A 2 — I have not seen the book, and so cannot 
form a judgment The mere fact that it is being 
prepared by the Bishop would create no prejudice 
against it. 

Q 5 —Would there be any objection to female 
schools being inspected by a European lady, sup- 
posing, of course, that she took no notice of reb 
gioa in her inspection 7 

A S — No , there would he no objection. 

£>/ Haji GnuiiAM Hasak 

Q 1— What opportomties have yon had of 
jndgmg between the work of teachers trained in 
Normal schools and those nntrained ? 

A 1 —I form myjudgment on personal observ- 
ations in tbe Hosbiarpur distnct, where 1 eia 
mined village schools very carefully. 

6 2 —What do you mean by Panjabi? 

A 2—1 mean tbe langaage spoken in the 
country There are many dialects, but it is one 
language, wLicb is understood everywhere, eieept 
where tbe language is Pushtu. That language is 
not Urdu , that is the language spoken in Luck- 
now and Delhi 

Q 3 —What IS the literature of Paojabi ? 

A It has a large number of books m 
Ourmnkhi character, and in almost all subjects, 
including Vedanta Piiioaophy and Nyaya sjstem 
of logic 

Q d— Can yon name a few books m that 
langnage? 

^ s — Z can send in a list of each hooks, if tbe 
Commission desires it 

Q 6— What encouragement would you sug 
gest to be given to tbe private persons you men- 
tion? 

A 5 —First, Government ought to acknow- 
ledge their services in education openly indatbars, 
&c , secondly, they should have a voice lu tbe es 
penditnre of money collected from them Ilono- 
fary titles would be much valued 

J3ff Mr C Pb arson. 

<2 1 — ^Yob think that RIO jier mentnt is too 
low a salary for a village schoolmaster Wbat 
pay should tbe teacher of an aided indigenous 
school get? 

A 1 —The teacher of an indigenous school is 
likely to be content with less, because (a) of bis 
religious zeal , (2) because of his havmg infinenco 


with the people, (e) because he is not likely to be 
thrown out of employment , (d) because he is an 
hereditary teacher, (e) because bis sons are likely 
to be supported by the community, 

Q P —Can you explain in detail how agncnl- 
tore could be taught in a primary school ? 

A 2 —The fact of their being taught a»ncul- 
tore will bring the subject before their mind*,- 
they will tbmk out improvements , they would 
learn the rudiments of agricultural chemistiy, 
the nature of soils , the relation of crops, mannres, 
and, lastly, methods, € ff , o! preparing sugar 

Sy THE President 
Q 1 — Were yon yourself educated in an indi- 
genous school, and do you consider that such 
schools afford a really valuable education ? 

A f— Yes, I was educated in indigenous 
schools up to about 14 years of age 
I know they afford a really valuable education 
In tbe indigenous school I learnt all my Persian, 
and even in college I found 1 needed no more to 
compete with others, 1 also learned Arabic. 

' There ate many indigenous schools which teach to 
a high standard in Arabic grammar In some 
schools they also teach logto on tbe Arabian sys- 
tem derived from Anstotle Such schools are 
found 10 Delhi, I believe also in Amritsar, also in 
Lahore, Peshawar, and Multan 1 think the in- 
digsDoos schools m the Panjfb could be used as a 
true basis for education * 

I began in a Gurmukhi school, th^n a Persian, 
then an Arabic, then a Sanskrit Tbe svstem is 
very thoroogb, so far as it goes, specially as to 

S iar ibODgh 10 years had elapsed since I 

iven up learning Arabic in the indigenous 
I fouDiI I was quite able to compete with 
other young men 

Q P— You say in answer 4 in yonr evidence, 
that lodigesous schools should be aided, and not, 
as heretofore, "absorbed" by the department 
Has this so called process of "absorption" been 
iDjunous to tbe cause of mass education, and in- 
jurious to ibe ind genouv schools also ? 

^ 2 ^Yes , this process of absorption has been 

iDjunous to tbe cause of mass education, and also 
to the indigenous schools Instead of enlisting 
tbe indigenous schools on our side, it has estrang- 
ed them from the departmental system of edu. 
cation 

Q 3 —I understand you desire to modify an- 
swer 15 in yonr evidence Are there any local 
bodies capable of managing higher schools 7 

A 3— Yes, Missionaries and the Fanjab Uni- 
versity College, and, I tbmk, some of the en- 
lightened Mnnicipalitiee or district boards 


Smdence of Bare Hari Singh, Amstant Imaector of Schools, Lahore Circle. 


y -Please state what opportuuities yon 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and m what provinee your ei 
penence has been gamed 

Jitit 1 —I entered the Panjab Educational De- 
artment in 1864 as a teacher in one of the 
ranch schools in the city of Amntsar, since 
which time I have been engaged in the work of 
teaching in various capacities in direct or indirect 
connection with the deportment, and subsequently 
as Assistant to the Inspectors of Schools is the 


' Lahore and Multan Circles I also received my 
education in indigenous and Government schools 
of ihia province All my experience has been 
gamed m the Panjab 

Quet 2 — Do yon think that in yonr provineo 
the system of pnmatr education has been placed 
OB a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the commniuty ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or m the course of instruction? 

Ans 2 —I think that in this province the 
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syatem oI primary education has been placed on a | 
sound basis as far os practicable, and is cnrable I 
ot development op to the reqaircments oi the ' 
community 

Qaes. 3— la your province is primaty instme* 
tion sought for by the people in mineral, or by 

E " icular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it, and if so, vrby? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes ? TMiat is the attitude of the 
influcutial classes towards the extension of clemcn* 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ant 3 In the Panj&b primary instmction is 
sought for particularly by the middle classes, 
which compnse traders, shop^heepers, money-lend- 
ers, and Government ofTicials, &c The classes 
which specially hold aloof from it are those which 
on account of their circumstances being very limi- 
ted need the help of their children in their daily 
labours The cl^es practically excluded from m- 
structiou are the wandenngor criminal tribes, such 
as Saa«is, H&rais,Baoria8,andBfzigars,on account 
of their vagrancy, and sweepers and thanatt on 
account of their being low in society, so that 
neither a hlubammadan nor a HiuJu would sil 
with them. The attitude ot the indaential classes 
towards the extension of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society is practically ludilerent 
and decidedly against itsdi&ution among the tow- 
class people Ihe news of the educated few, 
however, are more ta favour of popular edu- 
cation 

Qk«i d,^To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your piovioce? flow far an they a 
relic of an ancient milage system? Can yon 
describe tbe subjects and cbaracter of the in 
itmetion given in them, aod the system of dis- 
cipline in vogue? fVbat fees are taceu from the 
eeholars? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are 
their qoalificabona ? Have auy arraogemeots 
been made for training or providing masterB in 
sucb ecbools? Under what circuiostancea do 
you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose ’ Are the masters wil- 
ling to accept State aid and to conform tothemlee 
under which such aid is given ? How far has tbe 
grant-in aid system been extended to indigenoos 
echools, and can it be fnrtber extended ? 

Am 4 —The mdigenons schools in this prov- 
ince may be divided into six classes— 
schools in which reading and writing of Fenian 
IS taught , eeeenif, pandha or mahajani schools, to 
which traders or shop-keepers first send their child- 
ren to be instmeted in commercial acco&nt , titrd, 
mstitotions for Arabic or Sanskrit learning 
schools attached to almost every moeque, where 
a few children of Mnhanunadans of the poorer 
classes attend for reading the Euran , fflh, Sikh 
UharmsSlas, where a small nninber of boys of 
the middle and poorer classes, generally between 
the ages of G and 10, meet for instruction in the 
Orasth and reading and writing in the Gurmukhi 
characiere, and nxti, schools set up by private 
mdindnals, or hy teachers dismissed from Govern 
nuent or aided schools, m which a little of antb 
metic and grammar are also taoght, in addition 
to the ordinary Persian hooka The number of 
isdigenons ecbools far secular education are very 
limited, and the attendance more or less irregular 


jnall All are a relic of an ancient syt^em, and 
DO discipline worth the name u observed in any 
The acbolars pay no fixed rate of fees, bot the 
teaebers can make their subsistence, about B5 
or C a month, partly in cash payment and partly 
la presents and other perquisite They ore most- 
ly hereditary mullas, pdndhas, bhiis, or pandits 
Ihequalif cations of teachers in schools of classes 1, 
S, and 6 are confined to Persian, Arabic, or Sanktnt 
literature, as the case may bo, in which some in- 
deed are very proficient Those in schools of cla«s 
i arc usually expert in the native system ot 
accounts, while those in clas<es 4 and 5 seldom 
eo beyond tbe formal reading of their sacred 
books, the meaning ot which they can in most 
cases neither explain nor understand. Experience 
u the only trainin" which the masters of sneh 
schools have scquited, and no other Soch of 
these institutions ns conld be tnmed to good 
account have been already absorbed into Govern- 
ment, and in larger towns into mission, schools 
also, and there are few or none to be so ntilised 
The best method, however, of turning them to 
aoy good account is to extend to them tbe sys- 
tem of payment by results The masters wilt of 
course be glad to receive State aid, but I do not 
tbink that there will be many among them who 
snil be able to conform to the rules under which 
such aid IS at present given 

Qaex 5 — -^bat opinion does your expeneace 
lend yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to oompete on eoual terms at examinations 
qoahfyiDg for tbe pnbLc service with bovs cduea 
ted at schools ? 

•fs* 5— Home instruction is confined to a 
lunited few among tbe npper ten Aa it does not 
embrace all tbe subjects required at pubhc exami 
natioot, a boy educated at home is net able to 
compete on equal terms with boys edaeat^ at 
school Jl wM probably for the, benefit of this 
ebss of students that the Paujfb Goveri ment 
thought fit to mtroduce the system ot what is 
called “ (he Educational test examination" But 
few pass even in this 


o —now zarcan toe uoverniueDt depend 
on pnvate effort sided or unaided, tor the supply 
of elementnry instnietion m rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting pnmary mstraction ? 

Amf € —To my thinking the Government 
CTUUQt depend to any great extent on pnvate 
effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of elemen- 
tary instruction in rural distncts. fhe private 
agencies for promoting any kind of instruction on 
any sound basis are pnncipally the Missionaiy 
bodies, and their schools, when under proper 
management and control, have led to gok results 
IB large towns In rural places, however, tbe 
eodeavours of the Missionaries to spread Chns- 
tianitv, which is their primary object in establish- 
schools, and tbe constant intercourse of Native 
Christians with village people, u, I fear, likely to 
cause general discontent and frequent distnrb- 
•aces, and thus in the end defeat any efforts in 
elementary education 

Q««« 7— How far in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural distneU 
be adiantageooaly administered by district com- 
mittees Of local boards? lyhat are the proper 
t*^***-*^ control to be exercised by such 
bodm? '' 
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Aas 7 — Dislnci Committees or local tioards 
constituted a» they now are, under the piesnlency 
o£ the chief district officer, can he advantageously 
entrosted with the entire administration of funds 
for piimary education in rural districts The 
assignment, however, of funds for each head of 
expenditure, such as salaries of teachers, buildings 
scholarships, &.c , should be made from year to j ear 
by the Local Gov emment in consultation with the 
Director of Public Instruction The district com* 
mittees should have no power to make reductionam 
them, or to transfer them from one head to an 
other, without the concurrence of the Director 
of Public Instruction Inca<eof a difference of 
opinion between the committee and the Director 
of Pnhhe Instruction, reference should he made to 
the Local Government for final orders 
Qnei S— What cla«ses of schools should, 
in jour opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com* 
imttees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instrnction in 
IS to be a charge against ^Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos* 
siWity of Slnnicipal committees lading to make 
sufficient prov ision ? 

vernacular primary sohools sit* 
uateu within Municipal boundaries should be en* 
rasUd to Municipal committees for support , but 
thsir management should be made subject to the 
Sunce of the Circle Io*pector of Schools, wbo«e 
teialioa to the Municipal committees should be 
clearly defined The committees sbontd eveiy 
}eara<8igB a certain proportion of their eelimated 
income for the support of such schools 

5.— Have you any eoggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
pnoaiy schools? What is the present social 
«atuB of village echoolmastera’ Do they exert 
influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
™pro«ug their position? 

Au ff— .ihe system in force for providing 
Machers in pnmary schools is what it should be 
pleasures should, however, be taken to turn out a 
arger number of competent men than has hitherto 
Mn the case , and I understand this is one of the 
of the Training College now established 
“O'"® The present social status of village 
schoolmasters u far below other public servants 
enjoying equal emoluments, and I do not ibinL 
tuat they as a class exert a very beneficial inflo* 
omong villagers I think their position 
“igatbe unproved without increase of paj—Jirtllfr 
f ®otmsting them with the registration of births 
®od deaths, the charge of cattle ponnds where they 
®*ist, and the supervision of the sanitar) arrange 
“enu of tbcir villages , teeondlj, by requiring 
laAit/dors and other officials of equal rank toadopt 
a higher tone of address in their comniunicatioDS 
'»‘lh them , Ihtrdlf, by entitling such of them as 
in receipt of Rio or above a mouth to n 
seat before tahtildart and other officials of eOTal 
sank , and, laitU, by maintaming them undislnrbeil 
^ the posiUon in which they may have once *s 
tab]i«hed their character and reputation 

Qve* fQ—VVbat subjects of instruction, if in 

traduced mto primary schools, would make tl em 
*“ore acceptable to the community at la^ an 1 
especially to the agrieultnral classes ? Should any 
epccial means be adopted for making the instroc. 
boa in such subjects efficivnt? ,, , 

10 —As far as I have been able to know 


the minds of the people of this prov ince, there was 
a strong desire some years ago on their pait to see 
the standard of Persian literatuie raised in our 
schools, and though then wishes in this respect 
have been met by the intioduction of the scheme 
I of studies now In force, the want of provision for 
I epistolary composition is still pointed out os being 
I felt The introduction of a history of the Paujib 
would be consideied also an impiovemcnt Put 
sal^ects in which the agiicultural classes would 
specially desiie to have their children instructed 
are land measurement, the art of agnciiltuie and 
liorticuUure, the rules lelatiug to the duties of 
•atldau, lambardari, patwarts, and chaulidan 
So^h a multiplicity of subjects, bowevei, cannot 
possibly be made in the scheme of studios now in 
force without adding to the present number of 
cla8‘%9,extendiDg the period of instruction, and lu 
fact upsetting the whole system of piesent arrange- 
ments, which is woiking admirably Noi can the 
present staff of teachers be expected to afford any- 
thing like effective instruction in snbjects which 
they have never studied themselves Lven the 
teaching of mensuration, which has been lately 
introduced into the course of vernacular piimary 
schools, IS, though certaicly desirable, far from 
satisfactory in most of them I think, therefore, 
that the present scheme may be only so fnr modi- 
fied as to include some loolci on veinaculoi epis- 
tolary composition and d hi«tory of the Panjilb 
wntten in a simple aud interesting stylo I would 
also recommend the substitution of mental nrith- 
metic for mensuration In order to meet tlio ro 
qnirementf of the agricultural and other olassei fnr 
special or professional subjects, and to mnlio in* 
etroctiOD in them practicable and cll cioiit, snuoiiil 
measures would have to bo ndoplod \V fiat I 
would suggest It thfit scliolaisljipe, siy of lit 
per month each, may be provnlid fur such of the 
eludenfa as oftcr passing tlio uj i or pittniiry sihool 
examination in vernacular stioiill wish t» iioiivo 
a special or profoBsionii) insti action lii schools of 
art, industry, or agriculture Schohrshiis maj 
also bo awarded to students wlin Imving pnsso 1 
the upper primary test ilinull dosiro to qnnlifj 
tbemsclvee for higher cxainiimtions in tlio vorim. 
cular Those who wish to join an Anglo voi nacu. 
lar or a patieart'i school (of which 1 Iclieve, 

there 1* one m each diBinot) niij.htdoio lint I 

do not think that they ihoiilJ, iis a iiiK>, rccoivo 
scholarships, ns the acquiring of a knowlrilgo of 
English in the one case and ll o hoi'll of ol tuiiiing 
employment after a piriod of tiulning in tlio other, 
ou<*bt to be coDSilcred iiiflirunt iiidiucniriils 
Should tho demand for ipccml or jrofissijnnl in* 
structioa prove greater limn iLo existing luilitn 

tions can supply, more of such insliliilions might 

be opened This sort of ainingcmeiit is cniiiila 
ted to attach a practical imioitiiico to tho wlioln 
system of primary educalion, nnd ly promoting 
industry wo shall greatly K«srn tlio gciurnl ihaire 
for Oovemment scrvico, wl k!i u now iilmf^it the 

only object in view witli whicli tlio|ciloof this 

country send tleir cl il Iren to schorl Tl is n 

also on arrangement vvl nil will sirvu os n }«< wer 
ful stimulus to the miu'scs of j oor | t'r j to for whom 
pnmary JBslruction V ns orig iiallj designed, ami 
who have hitherto kcj t aloof from it 

Qnet /f~T* the vrrnneiilnr rircgnis <{ and 
taught in the schools of your j roviiicc the d ilcet 
of the people? An 1 if not, are tl o schools on 
that acwunl less useful and po] ular? 

ri 
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A n 11 — ^Tlic vcirnenhr reeognieed nnd tingM 
m the scliools of the Panjibis not tlio dinlcct at 
tlio I’cople , tut I do not ttmt iLat the fchools 
on that accounts are losa useful and popular, 

Qttes 12 — Is the system of piywenl hy results 
smtahle, in yonr opinion, for the promotion o£ 
education amongst a poor and ignorant neonle ? 

Au) 12 — Not generally, but I tumk >t is 
worth tiding in the ease of indigeticms schools, 
ilie teachers of which may he found willing to 
accept it, and to prepare boys for esammaUon by 
the etaudiids 

Quei 13 — Hove you any suggestions to roako 
regarding the taking of fees in pritnarj schools? 

ilRS 13 — ^\'\Uage people in tW prosinoft, with 
the csccption of shop keepers money lender*, and 
landed piopnetors, are generally very poor, e*pc 
cially Muhammadans To say nollimg of the 
pavinent of fees, I have known instances of 
parents haaing actually withdrawn tlicir children 
to avoid the expense of buying books for them , 
and i£ the department, with the increase of text- 
books in each class, had not bken special care to 
introduce a senes of exceedingly cheap vernacular 
biioks, and bronght them witlim reach of the 
means of all, we should not have seen our schools 
*0 largely attended as they now are I nl«o know 
from espenenee that whenever an attempt has 
been made to enforce payment of fees in a vil- 
lage school, the poor teacher, to escape the dis- 
pleasure of his snperior, and at the same time not 
\n see his seheok emptied, has made the payment 
from his own salary. In tune, however, when 
education becomes popular and a change for the 
better takes place in the condition of (he village 
people, the lynestion might be taken in band 
Qkm 17 —In the province with which yon nro 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore m the establislimeut of schools and col 
leges npon the grant in-aid system ? 

Jn* 17 —^s fat os my tnowledge extends,' 
til* lonanes are the only instances of geotlenira 
in this province who may be able and ready to 
come fornard and aid even more extensively Uian 
beretofere, in the establishment of schools and col 
leges upon the grants in aid svstetn 

Qu« 21 — tVliat classes pnacipally avsil (hem- 
selves ci Oovernment or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? 

Am 21 —The upper and middle classes pnoei 
pally avail themselves of Government distnet 
schools for the education of their childrvn, while 
aided schools are mainly attended by children of 
the classes below them 

Qiies 23 — Is it, in yenr opinion, possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become infloential and stable when in direct ' 
coispetifioD with a similar Government lostito ' 
tion? If so, under wbat conditioas do yoo con 
sider that it might become so ? 

Am S3 —If a non Govemmest mstitntion of 
the higher order lias eqoal advantagea aa regaide 
the efSciency of the staff, its managemen*, disa 
pluie, general supemsion, and perhaps rel^ons 
neutrality, it nould become influential and etaUe 
when in direct competition with a sundar Oomn 
ment in»titution 

Qve* S3— Can yon Eugge«t any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
iti'pecfion and cTninination ? 


Jgt 55— No, the people of tins f rovincc a-c 
still bocknanl in cilucaiion, and it is impossibk to 
find willing and competent men for the work 
Qua 40 — Arc any steps taken for promoting 
thephysiial well bcinsof students iii "Uie schools 
or colleges m your proiincc? Have you any 
suggestions to make cu the subject ? 

Am 40 —Cricket and other athletic sports have 
been iiilrodviced into nearly all the d strict, and in 
goiJminy of the aided, schools in this province, 
especially in the Lahore Circle In the rural 
districts, howeicr, it is difTicnlt to perruademen 
of (he o] 1 scl ool lo take interest in any kind of 
games, and I would flicrcforc suggest theappoiat- 
meot of an instructor lo each distnct, who«e 
dutv it ^ould 1 e to be moving about from school 
to school giiing instruction in ruropcan and 
Native games '1 lie example Jiss been set by the 
Hepuly Comrmssioticf of the Ludhiana Distnct, 
and good results are expected 

Qae* 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the prcrvinco with winch you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is lU character? 

An$ 41 — Rcligiotis iii«trHction, together with 
a little reading and wn ting in Giirmukhi,u some- 
times given m Hindu girls in dliarmsalas or in the 
houses of wealthy parents Mnbamraadan gentle- 
men have their daughlcrs instnictcd at home 
Qaes 47 —Have n>Q any remarks to make oa 
the subject (f mixed schools ? 

Am 43 —I think (here can be no objeetioo to 
girls going to the same school wilh theif brothers, 
cousins, and neighbours' sons On the contion , 
(he 8y«lem will give the schools an appearance of 
ngularity, and a cougeuial spirit of emr^tton 
between the lovs nnJ girls would be fostered 
Bot (be ago of (he loy s reading in the same sobool 
with girls should be restricted to between 5 and 0 
years Tins restriction would bav^to observed 
mostearcfnllvby all concerned m female education 
Quet 41 — tVliat IS (he best method of provid- 
ing lead ers for girls? 

Aai dJ —To train the wive«, daughters, or wi- 
dows of men who have followed the profeiision of 
tcaoLing, and acquired a good name for chameter 
In some cases old men emj loyed in boys’ sebools 
might be transferred to girls’ schools with the 
conecot of the people 

Q»« 62— Is there any tendency to raiee pri- 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or rre 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
*"'“»‘eodcaey? If so, what mcasuTea? 

Aa, ef—Soroefimes an sppl, cation IS made by 
inc people to raise a vernacular primary school fo 
the middle grade , but the conditions under which 
the ^neliun pf the department ,s accorded are - 
a snacient check against any unnecessary or pre- 
mature tendency in this matter 

fiS —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of rcl ools or colleges vary according fo the means 
of ^ parents or goardians of the pupil ? 

i ~^n,°r^er that the benefits of education 
should extended to all classes of people it is 

desirable, 1 think, that the rate of fees in all class 
should vary 

ofth to the meaut of the, parents or guareuans 


pupiU 

eoffis* o.d .chifc.” 
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Am 55— I have no expenence of college work, 
out the number in the case of a pnmary ediool is, 
I consider, 25, ind of a high or middle school 20 
Ques 63 —Are there any arrangements !«• 
tween the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent boj s who are expelled from one institn- 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being le- 
ecived into another? T1 hat are the arrangements 
which you would suggest? 

Am 55—1 am not aware of the existence of 
any general order on the subject , but sometimes 
an agreement is entered into by the headmasters 
of two rival schools to prevent hoys who ire ex- 
pelled from one institution, or who leave it im- 
pmperly, from being received into the other Bat 
e agreement is not always acted upon, and it also 
Jrequently happens that obstacles are thrown in 
ne way of hoys who wish to leave one sidiool for I 
another without committing a fault To my thinl- 
ing, any general rules on the subject will not 
answer, and each question might be decided by 
tne authorities as it arises * 


Qa« 55— How far do yon consider it neces<aiy 
or naropean professors to be emploj ed in colleges 
cdMaWnptotheBA standard 
t.Jj'’ European Professor of Science, 

besides the Principal 

57 -—Are the circum'tances of any class 
liT„u in jour rrovin<^ (ea, the 

such as to require exceptional 
To *!i!*** English education? 

f., t " circumstances due, and how 

Wrhave they been provided for? 

e thinL that the circum- 

1 ** “ny class of the population in this prov 

tn *1..*^^® ?.“®“ *** require exceptional treatment 
e matter of En^Uth education It has been 


repeatolly alleged that the Wuhammadan popnla- 
tum in this province avail themselves little, as 
compired with Hiudos, of the adiantagcs of odu- 
cition offered by the Government, and various 
are the causes assigned for this drawback, the 
principal of which would seem to be the prejudice 
of Sluhammadans against any Lind of education, 
which IS not in accordance with the doctnnes of 
their faith There can be no doubt that religious 
feeling is stronger in JIuhammadins than Ilindos, 
and the antipathy of the former to tbo instruction 
imparted in our public schools Las been (it is gra 
dually subsiding now) partially due to this cause 
But the fact is, that the people who avail them- 
selves of ths advantages of education are the 
middle classes, compnsing shop keepers, traders, 
money-lenders, and officials He , and these elas<vs 
happen to be mostly Hindus, while the people 
who have hitherto kept aloof from them arc tlie 
artisan and labouring classes, and belong almost 
ciclosirely to tbe hfuhammadan community, so 
that tbe comparatively small proportion of Muham- 
madans reading in our schools is perhaps due much 
more to their general poverty than to religious 
feehogorto any other causes It is not a know- 
ledge of A^/i*nberefore, bit/ri«aryinstnicfion 
10 vemaeular, which » oe^ed for so numerous a 
population of poorpeople, and the lest encourage- 
ment to this will, I presume, be found in (be adoption 
of a system of providing scholarships m schools of 
art, ]odu$tr7,aDd agriculture, as already suggested 

Qses 59 —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete succes fully with correspond* 
iDg institutions nndcr European mauanment 7 

An$ Ics, if they lo in the lands of 
Natives sufficiently advanced ui education and 
enlighteoment 


CfOM exarmnaUo^i of Bab0 Ham Singh 
QiieaUm btf THE Rev TT R. Blackett. 

«r.?— answer 2, you say that the 
soim,i I*** ^“vntion i as been i Jaced on a 

thi. Jl''®'* M far as practicable Kindly explain 
.. you mean that tbe ejstcm las reached 

possible, or that the scheme of teach- 
mg IS as good as it can be? 


aaif »i teaching ig as good as it can be, 

veacb * ®3’stem has reached as many as it can 

\^S, f ‘*’'*wcr 3 Has primary instruction 
war TH Government within tbe 

themseUes Sfi'tr" 

wiUnn Government has brought education 
see*— 1 » * of every claw, but there are 

""“J 'vhich hold aloof from it 

emoin- ?'* Is Ho or H6 the average 

BLit tlicso indigenous selioolraasfers? 

i s position do tlTcy hold ? 
thev n G'eir position in society is very low, 
teachers* elassed as menials B> mullas I mean 
tiat$ schools — not umn/cM Tlie 

to n teachers, do not generallj belong 

'miUis thcyarecari enters or black- 

aaJ It. 1*"' pAnflhai are both ■MiiharamaJans 
0 j"^***’ “re (oKrablj respectable, 
ef vilia.^^'i 0 fTliat is the avenge pay 

acdwi'. **h®olma8tcrs in Govercmeut scSoob 
's tbeif social status? 


A J— Thtir social status I have already dc 
(cnbed As they get more pay, they become more 
respoctatle The pay of head teachers vanes from 
RIO to H20, and of assistant teachers from H6 to 
RIO 

Q 5— On answer 10 In what respect is the 
leaching of mensuration unsatisfactory, and why? 

j 5— Some of the teachers hare not studied 
the subject, and it was onlj introduced about 1572 
They do not know how to teach it 

Q 5— OnnuswerlO In which subjects yon 
mention are the teachers unable to giro instruc- 
tion? 

A C — ^They cannot instruct in agricnltnre, car 
pentjj, meusnratioD, and the ordinary village ac 
connU 

Q 7- — On answer 10 Does (his agree with 
yonr opinion (hat tbe sjstcm in force for provi 1 
in'* (eacben in primary schools IS what il should 
be? 

A 7 — Tes, it does 

Q 8 — On answer 10 Ion notice that s rcral 
additional subjects are desired by the peoj le but 
yon would not inlrodace them, bocauie to do so 
wonll npect the whole system of arraDgemeols 
TVhicb do yon consider the more important —tl e 
tcacl mg of lhe<e Dsefal subjects, or (be mainten 
ance of the system? 

A fi— I would rather not lotroducc lbe*e sub- 
t jeets into 2 wmaiy Khools. 
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Q 0 — Oa ans^vfr 10 Ttie yirwiil ijilfm of 
arraiijcracnU m, »n jctir opiniotj, workinj* 
mirill) Do yon mean u a macbmerji or in 
rc*i^t of rewlu? 

A 0 —In both way*. 

Q 70— If land nie8«urftncnt i« ft ini yet ipeei 
ftUj Jcairoil iy the peoj 1e, wliy wo lU yon aiU. 
alitutc mental aritbrnctic for menturatiun ? 

./ 75— La(i<l meaiurefnenl m net iJ *jrcJ by 
tho pcorl* genernUy, but by tbe e^neulluntto. 

Q 77.— Ii mental antbmctic uol at ]rr«e&t 
tati^lit? 

A 77— No, it u not 

Q 77— ^011 Uiink tbal Ui# etetllei I t ipiy*. 
tions you make wouIJ attacti ■ ( rae'ieat imi'otU 
anoc to the ntiole ayttem of irimary’ Mlieatioft 
Do yon then ti ink that no i raetical importanco h 
now ftttacbnl to it by them f 

A 77— It »«, I'll the lower e1a>*e« want a 
tpoc'il UnJ of Mnnation to ft them foril«» 
fpeoal emfloymenU 1 tncloJe in tint anairer 
the B^^eultural cla««ea, anJ tl o (crrat man of the 
population. Tlieeo c1a««eo attach hlile iinpottaoeo 
to the prreeot triten of primary initnicti >n 
Q 77e— Do you thiuk that there are inI>i;enoii« 
leliooU which mi,{ht he mailo ute of Ly ueane of 
a ijitem of payment 1 r re«utta ? 

A 73— There are eome, but few \St triol 
tho cipenment wit) in tl a pait two montlr, m 
the ^Iultaa circle, at 1 foonJ it a promKini; <n>e 
Q 77— Do you ncan to lay tl at, onthewlote 
BK’ed Khooli reach a lower elaii ot tl e (woi lo than 
that reached hyr the Ooremment? How do yoo 
account for thie 7 

77— It la 10 I am not prepared to account 
for It A vuit to the echoola would *how tbia 

J7y HjUI OncIAM HASitv. 

Q 7 —TV ill you pleaao atate what oort of edn 
cation you reoeired in ladisenou* achooU, and 
'whether that education waa in any way inf'nor 
to that oE the tame Lind you reccired at a Oo%« 
erument ochool ? 

A 1 —In the indiscDOue tchool, I reccired edn* 
cation ID Pcraiin literature, without grammar 
TIio eilneatioa waa Bolid, hut Woa not able to 
compete with bora brought up in the Ciorcmmeot 
schoola 1 could wnte and compose Penun bet* 
ter than boye in the Gorernment ichooU 

Q 2 — Are the fint three clnsca of eclioola 
mentioned by yon generally aided by the depart* 
ment? If not, why? 

A 2 —They are not They could only tneh 
their special subjects not anlhmetio or aercral of 
the other aatjccts prescribed by the grani*in aid 
rules Nor had they a aulEciently largo attend 

Q 3 — Did the number of indigenous schooU 
decrease after the establishment of the Lducation 
Dt-partmeut? 

A 3 — hlost of the schools which promised to 
do well were taken over by the department The 
school 1 was ID nos not taken orer It declined 
tu come under the department 

Q 4 —Had the good iDdigeooua schools wbidi 
were absorbed into QoTernment lustilutions, been 
aided under the condition of the grant*iii*aid 
rules 7 

4 — ^No , at that time the teachers would not 
hive accepted the GoTernment grant 


Q C — Di yen net ll mV tl at the irregularities 
1*1 ich you describe regarding tl cm inJigenout 
ochw le might ) aio l>ecn rem^]|^d, luul due atten* 
tion !»cen i aid 1 y the department ? 

A fi— So ^eteaeliera were n^t discifhntd 
tlicm*c!rc<, and ll ey did but care alwul diKi] hi e 
among their pupli 

Q C —Did the department crer try t» improse 
the conditfuo of He inftnor ind'giu ui oebooh 
w1 ich were not taken orer? 

A ft — Tl e Department Iricsl (n tike them orer, 
I ut the Icochera could not comj !y with the con- 
ditions. 

Q 7 —Was the sapcnmrnl crer mads of miking 
grant**in aid to Indigenous set oo's, and (hat they 
failcl to fulfil the COD Jilicna, ami tl e department 
wa* «• mpritcvl to withdraw ita ai I ? 

A 7 —I am not aware that such au esf-enacDt 
was «m mode 

Q 7),— Do you not think that the menlicra of 
tho pirveut iliftmt euramillceo are lully 
flomced by the Depnty CommiMionrn, anl that 
tliey d» not utter ibeir Indejyndent newt freely ? 
A 8 — T re } they ire much liiHaenced 
Q *>— If 00, would you still opproce of »a<h 
ft constitution, and would drem it worthy of 
adminwtntion 7 

4 5— No 5 I would net. 

Q 70— Do you not think that if nlitfielory 
arrangemrutJ were to bo Bade, tJ at a ) ru'ewsor el 
the labore College should ij arc an i our for train- 
ing sluJriits who wish to Ircome tcochcra, that it 
woul 1 bo benclicial an I rconoraical ? 

4 75.— I don’t think so 
Q 77.— Hare agncultuniti em npmied to 
you their desire for Pmuo 7 
4 1 think thee hare 

<2 72 —Do you know why they willed to learn 
It? 

A 72— Pcraiau is codi Jered standard litera- 
ture, and so they wuhed to learn it 

Q 73— Too recommend rticwhere the opening 
of new schools to meet the withrtor a^neulluruts 
iZare they oot a perfect nghl to learn the auhjccia 
moat euitM to them 7 
A 73—1 think they hare a perfect right. 

C 77 — TVhat are the dialecli of the Paiijib 7 
-f 77— Ourmukhi, Laude. Do^ta, I’aihtu 
Ttko 

Q 75— Are Qonaukhi an 1 Dera Nagan chi- 
racten mter to Icam than the Urdu 7 
A 25— \es , they are 

Q 75— Do yon think that tho itudenU hare 
moto facililicB for Icamiog through the medium of 
Dova Nagan and Guimukhi than through Urdu ? 

A 75 — k ee , 1 do 


Jly Tire PflEsiDEXT 


Q 7 —kou 1 are told us that you consider that 
primary education is on a sound tiasia I nnder- 
otanU that it la given in Urdu and in tho rcrawn 
character? 

A 1 — It IS so 


Q 2— But you hare just sad m answer to a 
qnestioa from Haji Ghulam Hasan that it 'rould 
I e Utter if it taught m the lliodt language and 
the Ueea Nagan cl aracter Notnithstanduig 
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do yoa stjll con«ider that primary instruction 
13 oa ft satisfactory basis ? 

A 5— le«,Ido. 

<2 5 — Let me mention the re«ult of the last 
cen«ns In 18S0 81 you had one primary ectiool 
to every 71 sqaare miles, one primary school to 
every 22 villages, and one primary school to every 
12 374 of the population Do yon consider this & 
satisfactory state of things ? 

A 3 — No, 1 do not 

Q 4 —Do you think that, with dne r^anl to 
the social relations of the village officer*, oil pn- 
mary schoolmasters should have a scat in the pre 
sence of the TaAiil^lari ? 

i 4— Not all, only those drawing B15 and 
upwards I only take the rate of H15 a month 


as indicating a considerahle standard of ahihfy and 
, attainmeDts I think that the order introdncing 
such a change «houIil emanate from the local Gov- 
arnment, and not from the Deputy Commie'ioners 
Nor should schoolmasters be transferred too fre- 
quently 

Q 6 — TVith reference to question IS, will yon 
«1 lain the practice with regard to the taking of 
fees in primary schools? 

A o— So far as I know, fees have been always 
taken since about I860 bVitbm my own ciperi 
ei Ce, the teacher pays fees from his own salary to 
escspe ihe displeasure of tlie distnct inspector, 
’ml to secure loys coming to school This prac- 
tice Las gone oa for many years, bat I do not 
think to a great extent I think it goes on to a 
amall extent in every district 


Eciience of Lieutena'ii-Oolovei. W. E y Holeoye, Director of FtiUtc 
fnsfrticfton, Panjdh. 


Q»w 2 — Do yon think that in jonr province 
the system of pnmary edncation has been pbced 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the commnnity? Can 
yon suggest any improvements m the system of 
sdamistrition or in the course of lostraction? 

•dss 2— The system of primary edoeation is, 
^ my opinion, on a sound basis as far as it goes 
For its development the provision of additional 
funds 18 necessary. 

The great majority of vernacular primary 
schools, and eome of those attached to Fnglish 
schools, are under the administration of Deputy 
Commt«aioners, the funds being supplied chiefly 
by di«tnct and ‘Mnnicipal committees Any 
changes in administration must necessarily be 
considered m connection with the new orguoisa- 
tion aod the new powers to be conferred oa local 
committees • 

The course of instmetion will be improved, to 
ft considerable extent, when the new senes of 
Readers for pnmary schools now under prepara- 
tion is completed It is proposed also tointr^uce 
object lessoDs , bat this will be a work of time 
It IS a question whether elementary Pereiao 
shonld be taught in pnmary schools as it 13 at 
present, where Unln is the general medium of 
instruction At first it was the only snbject that 
people really wished to learn , and I believe that 
it IS still m most places the most popular sal^ect 
where Dnglisb is not taught Its atwlitwn would 
prove, I thmb, generally unpopular, more e-pe 
cnlly with Muhammadans Sly own opinion is 
that no change should be made till the new 
Readers are completed, and that the local feebng 
on the subject throughout lha province sbonld 
then be carefully ascertained 

Quf* 3 —In your province is pnmaty in- 
struction sought for by the people in general, or 
bv particular classes only ? Do any classes spe- 
cially hold aloof from it, and, if BO, why? Are 
any cla'ses practically exc luded from it, and if 
so, from what causes? ITliat is the attitude of 
the influential classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society? 

Am 3 —Primary edncatioa IS sought for more 
or Ie«3 by people of all clossea with a few 
exceptions, but the desire for education 13 mneb 
more general in some parts of the province than 
in others 

P/pjah 


The artizan and labouring cla«gcs hold aloof to 
ft great extent, Tl e reason is that the boys begin 
to work very early in their father’s shops or 
cWwhere 

floysof ihe lowest castes, snch as ebamars and 
sweepers, are, I believe, practically excluded from 
all cchoots except those specially maintained fer 
their benefit m and around Delhi by the Mis* 
s'ooanes The cause is the repugnance of other 
classes to associate with them, nor do they eppear 
to have any de<ire for education themselve* 

The influential classes ere for the most part 
favonrably disposed towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge I believe, however, that 
the majority do not take a strong interest in the 
enbjvct • 

Qnes 5— What opinion does yonr Experience 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
iDStrnction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at ezamioations 
qaali^ujg for the pablio service with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

An 5— Reading and wnf mg and Persian are 
Eomvlioies efficiently taught at home, bat not 
such subjects as arithmetic, history, and geography. 
D<7S taught at home cannot compete m examin- 
ations on equal terms with those taoght at school 

Qtiei 7— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
ftss'Snod f<w primary education lu rural districts 
be advantageonsly administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards ? Av'hat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

An 7 District funds are administered at 

present by distnct committees Ont of these 
funds primary schools in mral distncts are mam- 
tamed, and they bear the greater pari of the cost 
of middle vernacular schools al«o At present 
these committees are no doubt inflaenced greatly 
by the official members Tbe limits of control 
must, I tbiob be determined after the new organi- 
sation of Each committees has been definitely 
settled 

It will be necessary, amongst other things, to 
gnard against tbe reduction of schools At pre- 
sent It IS a rule that schools shall not be reduced 
withoiit the sanction of the Director of Pablio 
Instntction , but practically when reasons of eco- 
nomy are goaded it is impossible to prevent it. 
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and prcat injary to tlie rrojre«s of cdofatinn bat 
somctimea )^a caused in this tnmner Even 
vhcQ tlio schools aro taWqucntlr re-opcMi), it 
tales a long time to repair the mischief 

ltbiah«n fonnd noccs'aiy alrradr, and tnl) 
l»c necessary in future, to taVe special uicasurM id 
order to prevent the committees from sp wling 
loo large a proportion of their fundi on lecondatj 
education 

Quet 8 — "ViTiat classes of rchooU should, in 
your opinion, be cnlniitod to Monicipnl com- 
mttccs for support and management ? Astaming 
tbat the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be n charge against lilunicipal fuiMls, 
what security would yon suggest against tie 
poesibility of Municipal eommiltecs failing to 
make suflicicnt provision ? 

Ant S.^1 think that all schools for rnraaiy 
ond secondary education now classcil as UoTcm 
mcntscliools, tbat are situated in Municipal towns, 
should be placed unlcr the management of Miini* 
cipalilics It would bo necessary, botrcTcr that 
the measure should be earned oat gradoally with 
great care and deliberation, and with eufllcint 
safeguards to prevent deterioration In the atandaid 
of instruction or injury to the interests of the 
masters 

1 think that the 'Mumeipalitics si ould be tc« 
qnired to eontnbute 10 per cent of their income 
to educational purposes independent of anrtbing 
that they may m abk to enntnbuti. in Itcnof 
charges on account of police, &c , l.c , from wl ich 
they will now be relieved 1 think farther that 
they should be required to make proi uion for the 
education m boys’ seUoob of S per ccot. of the 
toivn population, raising more money by additwa* 
nl taxation when necessary 
The extent, however, to which tehooli qf differ* 
ent class* ahoold be supported by Mamci^lities 
mnst, I think, be considered in conneetion with 
the scheme of local administration now under the 
consideratiou of the Fanjib Goveruraeiit. 

Qutt II— *Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your provinee the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ant 11 —The vernaculars taught are Urdu 
and llindi, aud in female schools Paojabi also 
TJrdu, however, is the chief medium of inslrnctinn 
in schools for boys Urdu is not the dialect of 
the people which differs in different places, but 
it IS the language of the courts, of palteartt aud 
of the press it is more widely spoken sod more 
generally understood than any other , and in a 
good school the son of the ^unjili agncaltanst 
learns to read and write it as readily as the Kstive 
of Delhi Persian was the court language lu 
the time of the Sikh Goremment, and Uidu is 
the court language of the protected States now 
Our schools generally were based on lodigcnoos 
Persian schools, and Urdu was naturally selected 
as the chief medium of instruction in the first 
lustance Iiately an agtation has been set on 
foot for the lotrodoction of Uindi in place of 
Urdu This would amount, in the lower school 
classes, to the substitation of the Devs Nsgsn for 
the Persian alphabet and of Hindi antbmetical 
aod geographical terms for those now lu use, and 
in t1 e higher classes probably to the lutrod^ on 
of Thenth Kindi and the substitution of Saii'knt 
for Persian A few highly educated Hindus have 
long des red this measure, and the agitation 


on the subject lately set on foot hat been tales 
up very warmly in Itfihorc Tbii has now become 
A class ijufition It would naturally receive the 
support of Hie IlrahmaD*, more especuHy as 
cons deralle numbers have Iccn taught Samlnt 
ond Hindi cf late yean by the I’anjib University 
Collcgeand the introduction of Hindi latoOovem* 
memt schools on a large scale would open o pro- 
spect of employment to tl we men, which did not 
pietionily exiit I l-clieve, however, that as IvOg 
AS Urdu IS the oHlcial language, the people geoe* 
rally will desire to learn Urdu, and the gctieral 
substitntioD of Hindi forUrJu would ofecorse he 
cxtirmelf dislafteful to the ^luhammailan popn* 
lation, Ai d I believe politieallv most expedient 
I think, however, tl at w> ere it is jraclicaLIe, 
smngemenls shoull male to teach Hmli as 
. an optional sulject, if there is showu to be a real 
desire for it amongit the peopk 

Qutt IP— Is the si item of payment hr results 
suitallc, jn jour opinion, for the pmmo'ioa cf 
education amongst a i«or and ignorant pc-opfc ? 

Ant /?— Irs, I think it siiitabk to the people 
of this provinee It is tie oilv system tlatcau 
be applied with any prospect of success to indi* 
genons schools of the ordinari type If monthly 
grants aro given, ezptncDee shows that one of 
two things will hanprn Jitler tie money will 
be taken, anil nothing will be «ven m rttero, 
eacept a sominal iDcreuse of nnalers, as happened 
on A largs scale when girls’ rclooli wen. frst 
establislied , or the schools will fall under the 
management of the aetbontv that gives thefundi, 
lose their distii elive ch3nc>er,and hccomo in fact 
GoverniDent schools of an lafenor kind 


Qutt !•/— Will yen favour the ComBiiisten 
with your mows, first, as to bow the number of 

r nmaiT schools ran lo inerraied. and, secondly, 
ow they can be gradually rendered more eS 
eienl? 

Amt 11 —-I understand that the object in view 
^ to incrca.% the nomher of pnmaiy schools with 
the least possible eipenditurc from public funds of 
any kind I believe that ll e sj stem of payment 
by results would be the cheapest method of tSect- 
Inrp this olject 

. sboold be disposed to allow a eertam snm for 
every loy who passes the lower and -urper rn 
mary school examinations in reading and writing 
ID any dnlrot, and in anthmetie, and an addiUon- 
al sum for extra subjects There should beccrtaia 
limitations as to age and other matters, and 
artaogemenfi should bo made to prevent over, 
competition Put the details of such a scheme, 
which would require most careful consideraticu 
could bo settled hereafter if the general pnnciple 
were approved of ® t- i 

It might be expedient to introduce the measure 
dirtnctT*^ instance in certain selected 

The nilM that might be adopted sheuldbe made 
known m the mdgeious schools of each district 
when the system IS introduced 
j odvaneed districts I have IiftJe 

V a viOagers, in many instances could 

IM indoced to provide a scl ool house and food and 
lodgragfor a teacher, and tbat furiv qualified 
young men would be glad of such a post witb the 
pvwpect of f be grants tl ey eo ild earn 

I ““ endeavour should be made to 
A schools on tl is pnne pie in small v Ihges 
enmped arouud the larger vilbges in wLicL Gov- 
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emment pnmary schools are held These new 
sol ools might teach np to the lowei pnmary 
standard and serve as branches to the cential pn> 
mary schools 

In order to secure the thorough efficiency of 
pnmary schools, three things are requisite — a 
desire for education, the existence of good verna 
eular middle schools from which young men may 
he sent for training to Normal schools and, above 
all a thoroughly etfic ent district inspector 

As regards the first point, there is now in some 
lUstncts a strong desire for education In others 
the people are very apathetic, and in this ca«e 
much depends on the Deputy Commissioner It 
is m the power of this officer by his own direct 
action and through the tahsildars to enli«t tho 
as'istance of lamhardarsand other men of influence 
Some officers do much in this way Others seem 
to think that the exertion of sneh influence is not 
desirable, and that the progress of edueabon should 
be left to the development of a spontaneous desire 
for it amongst the people, and not promoted by 
artificial means Jly own view is that the cier 
else of such influence IS perfectly legitimate, but 
there can be no doubt that if this principle «s 
earned out by one officer and dropped by bis suc- 
cp'sor, a had effect is prodneed 

"Where good vernacnlar middle schools exist, the 
xaatenal for supplying efficient teachers for pri 
mary schools is ready to hand Where this is 
not the case, it is necessary either to import men 
from other districts or to emplov inefficteot teach 
era The encouragement of middlo school ednea 
cation through the veroaculai i« therefore essen 
tial for the improvement of pnmary schools 

There » nothing so calculated to improve the 
efficiency of primary schools as the exertions of a 
well qualified district inspector or chief mubanr 
(a» the local inspecting officer on a lower salary 
employed in some of the poorer d stnets is termed) 
2Iany of these local inspectors are highly efficient, 
hut the low salary of chief mahanrs and the fact 
that new incumbents, whether district inspectors 
Or chief mahanrs, are not entitled to pension 
greatly increases the difficnlty of filling up vacan 
ciesm a satisfactory manner If tins difficnlty were 
removed and something done to raise the official 
status of these men, great benefit would ensue 

To sum up the improaeroent of exirting pri- 
mary schools depends mainly on exertions on the 
part of district officers to eecnre the support of 
m«n of local influence, on the encouragement of 
middle school edneabon through the medium of 
tl e vernacular, and on securing the cervices of 
local inspecting officers of superior qoalificabons in 
districts where they are not already to be fouBd 

Qaer 15— Do yon know of any instao^in 
which Government ednoational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferr^ to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 18547 sou 
what do you regard os the chief reasons w^ more 

effect Las not been given to that provision 7 

Am 15~Ko tioeahonal tmtUnJion, i»e 
hsUr clan have lecn cloKii or Irontfertt i la heal 

manage nenl nader lie ol'iTe provmon 

A tilta or distnct school was estahlisheU ex 
penmentally for two years at Peshawar mth the 
Ww of attracting Pathans from tl e neigbiwnnng 
country, but os it failed in that object, it was 
closed in 18C8 Itwas virtually a primary school, 
os It contained one boy only who Lad advanced 
beyond that sbiudard 


The Sialkot district school was made over in 
the same year to the Scotch Mission at that sta 
tioB It was returned as a school of the 
class, bat contained 14 boys only who had ad* 
vaneed beyond the pnmary school standard 

Siffiools of the higher class have not yet been 
closed or handed over to local management, be- 
cause it would have been contrary to the provision 
of the despatch to do so prematurely and it is 
expressly stated in paragraph 62 that 'Ilufar 
from our with to cheek the tpread of edncalwn tn 
the ehghleit degree Ig the ahanionment of a tingle 
eehocl toprolable decoy, and we therefore entirely 
confide m your discietion and in that of the dif- 
ferent local authonties while keeping the object 
steadily in view to act with caution and to be 
gaidcd by special reference to tbe particular cir- 
cumstances which affect the demand for education 
in different parts of India " 

It may be noted, farther, that the full number 
of Government high schools onginallycontemplat 
ed has never been made up It was intended that 
there should be one for each district There are 
32 districts, but only 27 di«tnct schools, and of 
these 10 only contam high school departments, 
though there is a vernacular high school without 
a middle school department at Jalandhur 


Quet JS — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of tbe b gher order 
might be closed or trai sferred to private bodies 
wini or without Old, witho it injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the doty of Goiern 
ment to protect ? , , « 

Ant There are no cases in which Govern, 

ment institutions of tbe higher order could bo 
closed or tran«ferred to pr rate hod es without 
decided injury to education I sLonlJ proioso, 
however, to transfer them to loeoi management 
gradually and with sufficient prccaotiens to pre 
vent any injury to the interest of the mastew or 
to the efficiency of the schools 

Qaei 19 Have you any remarks to offer on 

tbe principles of the grant m aid system, or the 
detailsof itsadmmistration? 

Jut 19— The granUnud rules as originally 
sanctioned by the Supreme Govemmeut J ave been 
greatly modified la principle, more especially as 

re^rds vernacular eilucation for bojs 

"iTje Supreme Government sometimes sbened a 
strong d sinclmation to allow any portion of the 
general revenues to be expended on pnmaiy cdu 

letter No S78, dated ■Hh June 1SC9 with 
reference to grants g ven under Art cle \IV, 
which wns especially intended to aid vemaculir 
schools the Secretary to Government of India 
wrote as follows — 

As lU sViT* mmtionfd MnU sppesr to be la treord 
with tret on \I V ofthe I'sDjib crant-ia-a J rolM tlir 
la t>i"ac I -.11 offer no obj v. o to ibrin 

lint I am to po at 0 It that the tel oolt m cjact on tiy col 

.pparratty onhe tlw Por -bju gmnt...n^ 

n^TiDd* -«re InnorrcrnM »o 

nwot -nCertsbe to ri«» pnmsfy Ternsoolared «l o” “T 
Imrenal fnd, sock ohsrgei be rropTrlyaob 
rnn^ lam accord 0"1 t d reeled to rciiMt tUt II • 
the L eulenant^oTemor - 11 Ute .oto con. Jery 
; oa the exped eaey of reru og tbe role sbors fcrcrrrd to 

Ou this I was called on for a report, in l! e 
coiirscof which 1 strf n^Iv 
(leprccatedtl ewitl dm al 

m rsw-c i»fc gnnts-m a J from t! e 

Impcnal revenue to j i 
mar) vemacular schools 
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I pointed ont tlial Ihe only local funtl gcnmllj 
available for vernacular primary eJucation trai tlic 
educilional cess 1 stated tliat if lliis were doulilcd 
it would not sutllco to provide adequate!) for the 
vacTcasin 5 requircmctit* of Uio nvtal ecmtauavty, 
and I pomfed ont tint at present not only roral 
schools but pnmarj schools jix towns were often 
Biip|TOrled from this source I stated that preal 
efforts had Wen made to induce the non apricul' 
tural classes to contribute towards pnmary ^uca- 
tioa , but that all appeals made h) order of Got* 
crnnient bal failed, and (hat even wilb liberal ail 
from Govensment lUerc was no project of local 
funds bciiip made available loflieicnt for the 
vntrodnctiou of anjUuog at all approacbvng to a 
general system of joiinaT) edncation, unless a rale 
wero imposed on non agriculturists 

The Lieiitenanl-Governor sent up mv report 
. , . deprecatinpanralteration 

ottlsrulc ln„rll«.'> 
Secretary to the Supreme 
S9] e>(»i uik o«t<iWr Government wrote as 

l«»l«=U.U»V.tc«u.r _ 

' VTlieo It* rtralU of tha Iratstirf intreduet oa of (Lit 
ijirtrni weru rvriewM in thed^pdeli of IM? lli« Itom* 
Oortmment <1 itinctly tUUJ that tb< matin * d sjstm i< 
kmu'IkI totVi« sappy of mnocafar ManliOBtotb* issMra 
of tlie ponuUtiOB aod that the De<«<ury fatn]* shoal I I>« 
oMtini 1 hr rifvroCionaf raf<(.fVoM riieA lit 
tati «cA»«2« rtnujtoKf (ts (obsCcv itoatj f« 

Upon thu proiin<) u alrradp ststrd ths <>OTm>n>(nt of 
IbiIia 1 as tnoil steaJil; refused tl e eoncruioa of mnts-ie 
• Old to tl t pnmarj veraaroUr s<l onts in llenf;al, auJ (or (hs 
sam« rsiaun tbs Ooremor Oenend lo Coonel tbiolto it 
drsiralts to csaecl I>uU SIV of lbs rinjili graat la old 
Tales 

In view, however, of the czoeptional cooditioo 
of seme parts of llio Panjab, IIis 1 zecllene) in 
Council diieetcd that the rule should be modiCed 
ns follows — 

" (Tmatna atifnat Imperial faait an oof aianr- 
siWrf U partly reraaealar primary teiaoitt W spmsi 
f rants maj m paid for 1 miled periods rrheo the v rraio 
staticis axs to cxcrptionsi as to josUfy a departata from tbs 

In the Proccedirga of the Government of India 
in tbe Homo HcpartmcBt, No C3, dated llUi 
Febniary 1871, the above order underwent codsI' 
deruble modi^cation It was then laid Jownthat^ 

" II tl «o{ Ay any fflcsss (As ^ efi'y <!f <A« (7«rmiiirm( 
oI India to deny to primary eeAeah aiiutanet /ham 
Imperial rerenvri but oo tbs oti rr band no sani that 
could ba ipaTcd from tbotc rsTenuea would solEcS for tl a 
troik aod local rates mast be raised to rOect any sms bis 
impression on tbe maties Ibis doss Dot Icaeen tbs sblin 
t on of OoTcmineat to eontributs as libsraKr as otbrr ds^ 
mands aUotr to lupplamtst tbe iBuia ra»td b; Wat rCorts 

11a amonDt at present allottsd forpnmarjr sdneatioa 
ender llie sereral local adminiitrations n •mat] anil it u 
not einected that the Local Corcmmenti will u an; cars 
di miibit On the other band tbe; will bare fBllfbert; 
to ic cease tbe allotment either from relrencbmenU in otbn 
scrrices or from sarings in other branebea of sdueaton 
and it II perm saible to ass cu from tba rronneial Knufc 
fends IQ aid of schools toainl; supported by Costributioiu 
from local cesses or mnn cIpaTiatea 
* It wi 1 also be with n the diserct on of Iba local Gor 
eenn rnts to assign from tbe funds for proriocial armeea 
hu Idin;; gra ts for achonl houses in aid of eontrsbabODs 
from Ilia proceeds of local rales ' 

A few rears later tbe policy of traasfertmg 
various cl arges, such as those for bnildings for 
'Normal sebooU for beat ni'pccttoo, and for 
gronla m aid to district and Municipal faads, was 
grad lallyintiodueed by tbe Government of the 
Punjab •' 


In reply to nn application for a pranl fo an 
M ssirS'^iKsrsb isw Inglisli scliofl at Pind 
r? Dmiaii Kl an, it was Riid 

i.iri isk jtar “the local’ fund*, 
(!!»>••*»» mw cli'lf*®!' *'‘'1 JIuniapal, 

l^nutWa Tsajir* * sllOIll I SUp] Iv tbc wliclo 
of the incrraeccl cost, and lhat, a* a general rule, 
lie ftoviDCiai land# should only give granti-in. 
aid nlcre no other funds aro available This 
princii !<■," >t was adJcl, 

Ilia Ifononr ilpsirrs iriy rfcrira your eonslant Btirntwn 
In appicationi f r pulirissiofi lolloTeniioent , ladallliiweb 
old gcinla snar l« eontinord for Iba present it Is des rsUr 
towitl IfBWlfeia pwdoall; firtn icho>Is whmh caa be 
fa riy it n«D on las local fioJi " 

Apsio— 

"lbs district food U, so far SI cnnli In aU sra conerroeJ, 
on tnirgni (wrt of the jrenaml rereouo of Hr proriaW 
and gnula from It tBOit la C"n»ilrrr'l ojulralest to 
gnnti directly (rum tbs provincial ass gnment ' 

Snbacquently It was rule) tlat proper charge# 
w* autO Jail tM<i» against the proTincial 
^tfaMrsTiN^l^r ikTiw fetCBue were thoio for 
iMraciua fisjsv dircction, lOTpcction 

(though local jnspcctmg olTicera arc actually paid 
fiom distnet funds), and the higher college acd 
fclmol cdiratioB where I nglish i# one of the 
suhj-cle of study 1110 LieutenaBt-Govcniot 
would he prepared, however, to nllovv reaionaLle 
grants in aid of those Angl>vcmactilar schools 
in which the teaching stiilt i# comiorativcly cx* 

K otivc, ami Iho avadalto Ji«tnct or Municipal 
nds too small to l«ar the full charge lemale 
schools might in some cases require (lorernment 
gm> ft m at 1, but generally wvol 1 be maintained 
m (ho same manner at onlmary vernacular schools 
Mission schools were lo bo treated in (I esvmemaa* 
ocr as schools of the class to which (hey In longed 
In the course of this corresnundcuce I poiuted 
K*. fs-irs Ss<«4 i«ii> out that if grants in* 
ra>J f«m ilii. 

s.w*ufT WssJst Ocstt^wi. (net fmidi instead of 
from the provincial revenue lo the manner laid 
down by the I’nnjub Government, primary ^uca 
tio« must PulTir, that the proportion of boys 
atfemhng school was 'lamcntabl) small ” os com* 
pnml with the population of a school goiagagoj 
that this m# due in a great p-rt of the country 
Solely to the want of foods for the establishment 
of more primary schools, and I deprecated the 
withdrawal, for other objects, of funds thit might 
1« devoted to primarv education I stated further 
Ihatn tcndenc} had lately been tnamfencd JB 
some of the large towns of the province to estab- 
lish pnmvry and middle s hools, in the hope of 
receiving grants in aid, and that under the new 
'hew! would not be eligible for such grants 
The«e representations were not considered to 
posses* any weight, and grants from provincial 
revenues can now he given within very restnetod 
limits \ crnacular schools for boys, whether 
secondary, are of course eiclnded 
There are constant apphcalions for fresh gmnU 
from the provincial revenue, cliieDv from mission 
^ools and from schools for iuropcaus and 
Harasians If the budget as passed by the Ac- 
countant General admits of any fre»K ^ats, tbe 
^onnt IS never sufflcieut to meet all the opphea- 
”?** Their comparative urgency Las to be con- 
Mered, and the money allotted accordingly, and 
tbose who get nothing or less than they eipeet 
disippointed la the present year 
x»,OOD were ptovidej for new and lucrea'od 
.gnmlswaidofcuirent expenditure, and 115,000 
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for building grants Out of tbis, HWO per 
mensem have li«n given to the Mission College 
at Delhi, besides a special grant of R2,000 for 
sc entifie apparatus , so that there remains nothing 
available for grants in aid of current expeiidituTO, 
and a small snm only for biuldings 

District committees are no douht empowered to 
give grants m aid from the funds under their 
control, but these are not properly available for 
towns where Municipalities exist except in so far 
as such schools may be attended by boys of the 
Bgncnltnral class 

The present state of things does not seem io me 
to be satisfactory, and grants in aid do not suffi 
ciently meet the purpose of stimnbtmg local 
efforts 

I thinV, in the first place, that private schools 
of every description shonld be eligible for a grant 
from some sonrce or other I think also thatsuch 
grants should be made on fixed principles, either 
on the system of payment by results, or else by 
means of a fixed proportion of the total expen 
ditare, snbject, however, to a maximum charge 
for each pupil in attendance, and to the condi 
tion that a minimum proportion of the boys 
should pass certain examinations 

It would be necessary to arrange the scale of 
payment m accordance with the funds that Gov 
ernmeni might he in a position to furnish for 
the aid of ecuools of each grade. There should 
however, always be a margin for new grants, and 
this could be secured, if necessary, by periodical 
revision of the scale, that is to say, that if tl e 
assignment for grants in aid of schools of any 
parhcolar grade conld not be raised, the payment 
made for each hoy, who bad attained to a certain 
standard (or the proporbon of the total expeodi* 
tore allowed by Government), would be penodi 
eilly reduced as the claims for grants lucieased so 
that all might parbcipatc in the assistance given 
by Government 

Under such a system educational and district 
ofEcers would always be in a position to promise 
a grant in aid to the promoters of a new school . 
of any description, provided of course, that the I 
circumstances of the case rendered the establish | 
mentofsuch a school desirable, and at the same 
time old schools would obtain increased sidin 
proportion to the progress ihey made, whilst m 
case of their inefficiency, the grants would be 
reduced without imposing on the officers of the 
Department the odium they somebmes incur, and 
the protracted correspondence that i» apt to taLe 
place m the very rare cases in which a grant to a 
private school is reduced or withdrawn 

I have already stated my opinion that the 
system of payment by results should he applied 
to indigenoos schools generally 

Quet SI —tVhat classes principally avail them 

selves of Government or aided schoob and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes not pay enough for such eJoeation ? 

TVhat u the rate payable for h gher educabon in 

your province, and do you consider it adequate r 

Jat 51— Government colleges and schools for 
secondary education are attended principally W 
members of the h gher and middle classes The 
upper middle class is, Ibelievc most largely repre. 
seated Boys of the same classes are to be found 
in mission schools, hut the stndenU of there in- i 
Btitutions ate as a rule, I believe of poorer parent- I 
Pujfb. 


age In the college a uniform fee of R2 is 
taken I think that a higher fee might he taken 
with advantage, in the case of those who are 
really able to pay The majority of students 
however, are dependent on their scholarships 
In district schools and their branches the rate 
of fees IS adequate for present reqniremeuts In 
the high school it vanes from 14 annas to R5 
according to the class and to the income of the 
boy 8 parents, m the middle school from Satnss 
to R2 8, m the upper primary from 6 annas to 
Rlandin the lower pnmary from 2 annas to 14 
annas In aided £nghsh schools the fees are con 
siderably less but there is a steady increase 
Qiiet 23 — Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become inflnentml and stable wbeu in direct 
competibon with a similar Government mstitu 
bon ? . . 

Jm* 23 — Yes, the mssion schools generally 
are influential and stable when m direct competi 
tion with Government mstitnbons The same 
may be said to some extent of the Anglo krahic 
and AngloSansbrit middle schools at Delhi, 
thongh the former is nominally a Government 
institution 

Qua 24 —Is the cause of h gher education in 
year province injured by competition? 

Ju$ 24— Ho, I consider that it u advanced 
by competition In all Urge towns I shonld wish 
to see ODD pnhUo school soitahle for all classes 
with a ioariLog boose attached to it, and one or 
more private aided schools according to the extent 
of the populaboD 

Quet 2$—J)o educated Nabves in year p»v 
iDce readily find remunerative employment ? 

jnt —ies, those who have received a good 
English education 

20 — TThat ^stem prevails in your prov 
loce with reference to scholarships? Iithescho* 
larsbip^stem impartially administeredas between 
Gorerament and aided schools? 

20 Government or departmental scho. 

larships are of two kiods, 

1^ rS and are tenable in college 

and high schools respect 
ively The former are 
awarded in acconlanee 
with the results of the 
examinations of the Pan 
jdb Umrers ty College, 

_ — and are open to students 
OfS.n^oi 08»*rei»tai qJ Government and aided 

,cboob.hke Tl.btur 
have been untd recently open to stndenfs of Gov- 
ernment middle schools only, and bare been tenable, 
exc^t in a few special coses, in Government high 
schools These scholarships have been thrown 
open to sfadents of aided schools mth effect from 
the last middle school examination 

Distnet committees are anthunsed to award 
scholarships from district funds to aons of agn 
enltunsts, who have passed the upper pnmary 
ec^I examination inth the view of enabling 
promisicg boys to obtain a higher edneabon than 
f<iii he obtained near home Some are tenable in 
veroacnlar middle sehools which are all Ciovem- 
ment losUtnbons, others in distncl schools to 
enable them to leam English The distnhobon 
IS left to distnet committee*, bnt certain mice 
have been bid down by Government to prevent 
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•ibuses, and lists of boys Tibo are thought deserv- 
ing ore sent by inspectors to the Deputy Comoits 
sioners after the inspection of each district It is 
provided that an English scholarship can be htU 
m an aided school si ould a boy's parents or guard 
lans desire it The orrangements in Government 
schools are, however, better suited to enable boys 
who bale parsed the upper primary school exa 
mination in the vernacular to mate rapid progress^ 
and the oljection to religious instruction is pro 
bahly more prevalent amongst the rural population 
than in towns, and certainly stronger where 
boarders are concerned than in the case of day 
scholars 

ilunicipahtics also are empowered to grant 
scholarships These may beheld — (1) by students 
attending a high or middle school in the town 
where the Municipality is located, and (2) by 
res dents of the town, who are sent to complete 
their education elsewhere No distinction is made 
between Government and a ded schools in the 
rules laid down by Government 

ScholarsL ps are paid also to stndenis of the 
training college and the school of art, and the 
pupils attending gwls' schools, the latter being 
awarded on no uniform system 

Qaer dJ— Does the University cumcnluin 
afford a suS'cieot training for teachers in second 
aiy schools or nte special Nocmal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ana 81 —A central training college has been 
recently organised which le lihely to exercise a 
most important influence directly on secondary, 
and indirectly on primary education 

Qkss 39 —'What is the system of school in 
Epection pursued in your province? . « 

Ana 3i —The Fanjab is divided for edncation 
ad purposes into Sour nrcln oi inspection Voown 
as tbe Umballa liahore, ITawnlp ndi, and Mooltan 
circles The two former each contun three divi 
sions compnsiog nine districts, and tbe two latter 
two divisions with seven diEtncts , each circle is 
provided with as inspectcr oi schools and there 
are two ass stant inspectors in the Lahore and 
one in the Dmbala Circle Every district, with 
the exception of Simla, is provided with a local 
inspecting officer Tbe lalnnes of these officers 
vary irom R50 to RlhO Those en R\Ob 
per mensem and upwards are styled d stnet id 
spectors Those draw ng less than RlOO per 
mensem are called chief mohumrs and hold a lowei 
position There are now twenty district inspec- 
tors and ele\ea chiei mohorcirs 

Tt e inspectors and tl e r assistants inspect tbe 
high and middle schools and nearly all tbe ]>n 
mary schools of the province once a year and 
disliict schools with their branches which are 
under the immediate management of the depafit 
meut more frequently Ihey also condoct the 
upper and lower primary school cxanuDatioDs 
It follows that the examinations in question are 
necessarily held, m some districts several months 
before the end of tho term In eueli cases allow 
ance is made m the case of boys a 1 ttle below the 
standard, who may be expected to reach it by the 
end of the year, and tl ey are passed subyect to a 
subsequent examination by the local luspcetiag 
offeer 

Inspectors act as the professional ndfi«era of 
I)ep ity Commusioners, to whom after nsituij, 


each district, they send a detailed 1 st of sugges 
turns lot the improvement of the sebooU, the 
promotiOB of deserving teachers, the punishment 
of those who have neglected their work, additions 
to the teaching staff, the award of sholarships, &o 
1 hey also submit to tl e Director cf Public Instruc- 
tion a report in duplicate on tbe schools of each 
district, one copy of winch is sent by that officer, 
with any comments that may seem called for, to 
tl e Commissioner, who sends it on to the Deputy 
Commissioner 

The actual work of inspection is very heavy m 
the Umballa and Lahore Circles , in tbe other two 
cirelesitis much lighter, but the extent of country 
to be visited IS very considerable, and as there 
are no assistant inspectors, it is not easy to cover 
tbe whole ground 

TTie district inspectors and chief mohumrs are 
subordiuate to Deputy Commissioners They are 
etpcctcd, as a rule, to visit all the schools under 
the management of these olSccra once m each 
quarter Deputy Commisstoners are chiefly dc 
pendent on them for information reganliog all 
matters of detail concerning the schools, and 
necessanly follow then Teconunendations to a very 
considerable extent It follows, of course that 
the condition of the primary schools depends very 
largely on tbe character and the qualiGcations of 
tbe district lospectors 

Tbe district inspectors are men of aotire habits, 
their visits to the schools are regular, and their 
iDspeetion within certa n limits good Tbev chief 
fault IS a tendency to he mere critics, who duly 
report the results of their examioatiODS, but are 
not tuffiaently tbe advisers and helpers of tbe 
teachers This le, however, one of the most im 
portent parts of their duty, as it is almost exclu- 
sively tl rough their agency that it is pos«ibIe to 
improve tbe organisation and methods of tuition 
employed in the schools, except, of course, in coses 
where ucw teachers ore employed 

District inspectors are now paid from district 
fnuds and men newly employed la this capacity 
are not eligible for pens on The salaries are 
enfficient to attract the services of young men 
ftjeTtqtnBAe attainments solaros these 
con be acquired at college, end sufficient natural 
capacity , but when I am requested to recommend 
a rom^tent candidate, I experience great diffi 
culty in finding any one who combines expenence 
in school management with the other qualif cations 
necessary for the post Those who Lave served 
for any time as masters on the regular establ sh 
ment of district schoola are generally unwilling 
unless m receipt of very low salaries, to sacrifice 
the claim for pension established by their pa't 
service 

!rae chief mohumrs though generally Ic's 
highly educated than the district inspectors are 
with a tew exceptions attentive to their duties 
and fairly qualified for the work they have 1o 
perform It will however, he desirable gradually 
to supply their places with men of snpenor atta a 
menu holding the higher posihoa of dostnet 
Inspectors 

Qnea 34 — How far do yon con«i(ler the text 
books IQ use m all schools sn table ? 

Ant 34 —In all classes of schools some hooka 
•re thoroughly sniuhle some need revision *ud 
some new hooks are required 
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A text book cornmittee, to deal with both 
CoTeromfBtmeirbeM and Oriental 

Gorer^'pl^lb ho%6“''d“ed lately been ap- 

»h F>bnLi^'iMi° ^sciinii pointed by GoTeinmcnt 
V dated 8r4 CODSlsts of 16 meiD 
eowroment^ptnuft^DireMo bers, the great majority 
«i Fob □ fnatrut a Former Unconnected TPith the 
biMbieon'u nted b;^i^iiiMVa Educatioual Department 
dmd*i9th°u»rehisn*’'’ ^o®>natcd 

by Government, the 
others by the Panjab University College This 
committee has taken the place of another com. 
raittee, similarly coustitutedj which dealt with 
English books ouly. The present committee, is 
euh divided into namerous sub committees, to deal 
with different branches of the subject 

I will notice what has been already done, and 
what measures are m progress as regards some of 
the more important classes of books, 

Uedit Readers por Primary Schooir 

A senes baa been in course of preparation for 
several years Various causes have interfered 
with its completion, but it is now being pushed 
vigorously forward 

The objects aimed at in this senes, as set forth 
m a prospectus printed in 1877, are noted below 
It will bo observed that they corTe«poad with tlie 
principles subsequently enunciated by the text, 
book committee appointed by the Supreme Gov. 
etnment. 

I conceive that the principal objects of ppular 
education should he to to train the mental facni. 
ties, that any duty undertaken m after life may 
be earned on with intelligenee, to impart lofor 
nation that will prove of practical use in veare to 
come , so to tram the eye and the taste, that tlie 
most humble may derive pleasure from beauty in 
l^ature and in Art , to tram the moral feelings 
so, that the school may tarn out good men and 
citizens, and lastly, to develop a healthy body 

In the preparation of tins senes all these objects 
are kept steadily in view The mental faculties 
will be developed by directing the pupil's atlco. 
tion to objects of interest around him, and by 
teaching him to search out for himself, and to 
venfy as far as may be the reason of all that he 
sees The information contained in the series 
will be of great practical use to the pupil, whit 
ever may be his future calling, and it is, more* 
over, BO conveyed ns to encomage further stody 
when he leaves school A special endeavour is 
made also to show why and how education is 
essentially nece'sary for the development of pro 
gre's in agriculture, in commerce, and in the 
arts— a fact not generally recognised by the 
Naiivo niiud The eye and taste will be trained 
chiefly by the numerous drawings with which (be 
series is illustrated, and by directing the alten* 
tion of the pupil to the varied beauties of Nature 
In the lessens on animals frequent occasion is 
taken to impress the mind with a halitJ of 
cruelty, nud to hold up to admiration the virtoes 
of gratitude, of kindness, of affection, and of an* 
selRshness, end a ready di«posilion to help others 
whilst in other lessons, the duty of respect an I 
obedience to parents and elders, and tlie advantage 
and happiness resulting from self restraint, from 
penevemnee, and from honest labour, arc im 
pressed upon the learner Thankfulness for bless 
mgs enjoved, kindness towards all Owl s ereatnres, 
and loic aid nJmira'ion for the beauties ani 


wonders of Nature, are carefully inculcated Tlie 
pnnciples that it is sought to teach are, in short 
those comprised in the two commandments, to 
which men of every race and creed can snhsenbe, 
and which form in fact the foundation of all reli 
gions precepts — “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
Ctod with all thy heart," and “ Thou shall love 
thy neighbour as thyself" From this teaching 
natarally follows the duty of loyally to Govern- 
meat, whilst the advantages of English rule are 
clearly, bat not ohtrasively, shown by a descrip- 
tion of the state of tlie country at different periods 
of its history, and the contrast afforded by the 
peace and prosperity of the present day The 
aims and views of the Government, and the pnn- 
cipics on which it desires to act, are explained, so 
far os 13 practicable at so elementary a stage 
This IS a subject on which mnch misapprehension 
exists amongst the people at large, from ignorance 
of facte and of the more elementary truths of 
political economy, some of which can be made 
plain even to a boy attending a pnraary school 
Lastly, the necessity of regular exercise, and the ' 
advantages of cleanly habits, pure air and water, 
and the observance of the elementaiy principles 
of hygiene, are carefully set forth 

The senes is to consist of an Urdu primer and 
eight illustrated readers All the vowel marls 
are indicated There are equal spaces between 
the words, add a simple system of punetuation 
has been adopted A sew mode of wntiog also 
has been introduced, by which the number of hues 
that can be contained in a page of a gives size 
hae b^B greatly increased After great dilScul. 
ties, extending over several years, this system may 
BOW be said to be perfected 

TJrdu Primer { 1 $ pages), 

Pnce—l p'ce, soljeet to discount at 20 per 
cent More than 100,000 copies sold last year 

rXRST tJEDU ReVDER. 


TlMcrflies familiar scenes of Indian life Jfonl 



Gratitude to God Bunnse and snnshine 
Indication of God's power and goodness. 
TVothfulness Adaptation of story of 

Washington Adaptation of story of 

boy who cried wolf Story of Echo, or 
the consequence of using abusive Ian- 
pna'^ Adaptation of history of good 
SamlintaD Mother’e love and oblign- 
tions on child Early rising 

This Header was enginallywnltcn by an able 
Native echolar, m aecordaa"o with gcueral mUi- 
cations as to the contenU reqairetl for ^h lesson 
It has how-ver, been thorougly revised and much 
altered’ I have been tbrougli the whole repeated- 
Iv centenee by sentence, with a Native, and once 
with an Eagliih officer It lias been revised also 
bv three or four committees. Of the two last, 
one eat at Delhi, to secure perfect accuracy of 
idiom , the other at Lahore, to secure eielnsion of 

words unfamiliar to Panjabi l~i« i 

ne first edition was illnstrated, but has long 
been out of print A new illnstrated edition is 
now Leiog brought out Price— 1 anna 3 pies 
disuonnt to per cent When arrangemeols now 





jn progress are completed, it will contain 40 page* 
cf letter press auu S3 illostration^ and wiU lie 
pnnted by means of prepared plates of metal, 
aad sold at 1 anna per copy , discount 20 per cent 
It will bo perhaps the cheapest book that was oeer 
pohluhcd 


Three of them have been translated into Panjibi 
Tho sab committee on Faujibi text bools hare 
recommended the revision of the traoslalioQ of 
the two first and tbe translation of the others 

ARrrnsiETio ik Uedu. 


Secoitd Uedu Reader. 

Lessons on animals, trees and plants, day nod 
night, hot, rainy and cold seasons Great part 
of the matter contributed by the late Jfr Ahengh , 
JIackay New edition, revised and illustrated 
with additional section on morals and short 
poems, will he ready in a fuw months. , 

Tixibd Urdu Reader. 

Lessons on mammals, birds, insects, frogs, snakes, 
f sh, trees and plants, natural phenomena and 
stones from Indian history, tho son, water, air 
Lesson on trees and plants revised by Mr Baden- 
Powell, those on hirda by Major Alarsbal and 
Mr Harvey, other lessons by other gentlemen 
As regards language, after correction by several 
scholars, examined sentence by sentence by two 
committees— one presided over by Hawab Zio-ud- 
dm Khan, the other by Mirxa Suriya Jab Sec- 
tion on morals and poetry to be added Arrange- 
ments m progress to provide illostnlioas 

rouRTR Urdu Reader 

Lessons on mammals, birds, bee. silkworm, lao 
insect, white ant, pearl oyster, alligator, natural 

f ilcnomens, and stones from Iddiao history, 
esBons on trees and plants revised ard added to 
fay Mr Baden Powell , other lessons examined as 
in case of Third Header As regards language, 
now nndorgomg fioal reviaion Section on morab 
and poetry to be added Arrangenieate for illus- 
trations m progress 

Tinn Urdu Reader {not t/el published) 

Lessons on mammab, trees and plants, minerals, 
natural phenomena (air, water, sun and seasons), 
sketches froni Indian history, eection on morals 
and poetry 

Tills Reader is in progre«9 Mr Badea-Ponell 
h'lB undertaken the section on trees and plants 
He has also revised those on natural pheoomeoa 
Dr Center has assisted in the lesson on gold and 
examined those on natural phenomena Several 
ofiicers of tbo department English and Native 
are engaged on other lessons I 

Some of the lessons for the Sixth Re^er have 
been written, and this also will he pnsbed on 
rapidly The Seventh and Eighth will he taken 
in hand na aoon as possihte 

These Readers, though incomplete, and wanting 
the illustrat ons, which will be one of tbar most 
important features, have been adopted by eeveial 
Native States of the Punjab, by Bombay, Madras 
Hyderabad and the Assigned DistncU, and are used 
to some extent in other ports of India 

The sub committee on Urdu ReadeA for 
primary schools have recommended the comple- 
tion of tbe series on tbe plan proposed, making 
certain recommendations with regard to tbe in- 
troductiou of poetry, of lessons on physiology, 
and other natters 

The suVeommittee on Hindi and Sanskrit 
books have recommended the translation of these 
Readers into Hindi 


Tbe arithmetic DOW ID nsc was approved by a 
special text-book committee apiKiiutcd by Gov- 
eromcDt some years ago ^Ve want, however, 
a aencs more exactly adapted to present require* 
menu 

Mr Simc, laspector of Schools, with tbe aid ^ 
of a Native scholar, has prepared a treatise m two 
sections for primary schools 

It may be observed that tbe first part will be 
told, eventually when |>nnted from metal plates 
on the new system, for one auna and a bslf, 
whereas tlie corresponding section of the book 
now in use cosU fonr annas 

Messuratiok IK Urdu 

For primary schooU Mr Sime has prepared 
a new tretise which is now lu the prees 

For middle schools the translation of Tod 
liootec’s book by Monshi Zaka UlUh is m use 

History ik tub Verkacudar. 

In Urdo, translation of Lethbridge’s India 
and Collier's British Empire made by tbs depart- 
ment uro used 

The aDh*comAitteo on Faniihi books have 
recommeoded tbe adoptioa of a raujibi trauslation 
of the former work 


Geograpity 

For primary schools dcw bools will b« com- 
piled specially suited for oar present standards 

Eleitevtary SciEhcE IN Uedu. 

Jn middle schools a translation of the Physics 
Pniner xs beiog gradually introdoeed This was 
pnoted originally in the Roman character A 
revised edition in the Persian character is about 
to be published 

A ^Aviation of the Sauitory Primer has been 
introdoeed everywhere 

The sub committee have recommeoded the 
ratrodnction of a translation of Huxley’s In- 
tri^nctory Primer to be simplified in certain parts 
, middle schools tbe sub committee on 

history and geography have made certain recom- 
mendations 

It 18 proposed siso to introduce an Agricul 
total Pnmer for middle echooU 




iOAi-iiouiia 


About two years ago 1 appointed a strong 
TOmnuttce consisting of our best Persian scholars 
to make an improved senes of selections for 
middle athoob After tl ese selections bad been 
s^c tune m use, I requested inspectors to report, 
after consulting teathers, os to the emeudaUons 
reqm^ Their lecommendationa will be sub- 
mittea to another committee of Natives, who 
will revise the selections The revised selections 
wiU be submitted finally to the texUbook com 
mittee 

t«m ***”' P^tsian Pnmer is in course o£ prepara- 



All tbe boots in Oriental languages now m use 
or lu course of preparation have been, or wilFbe, 
submitted to the various tub committees, and 
finally to the general committee. 

English Books 

Engligh Prtmer. 

Ihis was re written in accordance with the 
views expressed by the late text book committee 
aud then approied The author, however, is not 
altogether satisfied with it in its pieseui form 
It will be entirely recast and then again sub* 
mitted to the committee 

Primary Reader. 

This was written in accordance with instrac 
lions laid down hy the committee After it bad 
been some little time m use, opinions of injectors 
and head masters were called fou These were 
submitted to the committee A great pait of 
the bouk was geneially liked , but ceitam portions 
Were objected to These hare been cut out lu 
accordance with the recommeudations of the com 
nnttee, and other lessaas substituted * 

Reader for Middle Schools 

same course was parsoed with legard to 
this book It was found that it was too short, 
and that portions were too difficult The author 
will be requested to revise it 

Second Reader for Middle Schoolt. 

The same course was pursued m this case also 
In accordance with the general view the sub 
committee bare recommended the omission of 
certain parts, and tlie book will then be suitable 

Third Reader far Middle Schools. 

. book, so far as it is completed, has been 
laid before the sub-committee, but no decision 
“S^et been arrived at 

\» hen these books, which have been prepared 
oy officers of the Pepartmeat, are cousiderel 
to be thoroughly satisfactory lu all respects, I 
propose to have them illustrated and stereotyped, 
“nd I hope that it may be possible to sell Ibem 
nt nearly as cheap a rate per page as the new 
Uidu senes, that is to say, at a meie fractioo of 
the price at which any existiug English fleader* 
are obtaiaable 

I have rtferred above to all the English books 
prepared, or in course of preparation, under the 
authority of the committee 

^lost of the other English books in use are 
thoroughly suitable in every respect As regards 
two books the sub committees coneerned have 
recommended tliat the authors should be addressed 
With a view to revision , and other books are still 
Under consideration 

Quer 35 — Are the present anungements of tbe 
Education Department m regard to exsminatious 
cr text books such as nnnecessanly interfere with 
the free development of private institutions? : 

Ant 35 — No, asit 18 left to private institntions 1 
to^^ what text books they plea'C I 

The most important examination, t e , the 
middla school examination, was introduced after < 
coasultatiou with managers of aided schoobaad | 
Psnjrt 


s revised by a committee appointed a few years ai^o 
, by the Panjab Government 
* Ques 39 — Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Go\ernment schools? . . 

dtis 39 — As regards books I have already 
referred to the moral instruction interspersed 
through the lessons in the Urdu Pnmary Reader^, 
and besides this all the Readers will be supplied 
with special lessons ou morality 

“nie Revd Mr Forman of Uahorc has under- 
taken, with the aid of two Native gentlemen, to 
pre[Kite a book on morality for middle schools, 
and the Lord Bishop of Lahore to compile n 
treatise suitable for high schools 

As I have pointed out, however, on previous 
occasions, little boys cannot be imbned with u 
doe regard for morality by lessons conveyed 
through books 

Moral training ninst depend to a considerable 
extent on borne luflnences Still a great deal 
may be done at school by a teacher who is imbned 
with a sense of the importance of the subject, and 
who will avail bimself of every opportunity in ll e 
course of oidiuary lessons, and otherwise, of 
imparliog moral instruction It is not sufficient, 
however, that tbo should be done ma desultorv 
andhapbozard way The teacher mnstunderstand 
thoroughly what the principles are that be ought 
to teacb, and by what methods they can best 
b« taught He must himself be trained to the 
work on a definite system, so that he mav lo 
able on a definite system to convey moral in- 
elraclion to Ins pupils throughout tbe whole of (he 
ecbool course It is intended to fake up tlis 
matter mtematically in the framing college an! 
toextend tbe system to tbe Normal schools, (be 
instruction given being based to a considerable 
extent on the principlee set forth in Currie's 
Common School Education 

Qaer AO-^Atb any steps taken for promoting 
(he physical well being of students m the schools 
and colleges in your province? . 

j„f 40 — Cricket has been extensively intro- 
duced in tbe larger schools Gymnastic exercises 
have been introduced m many places, and more 
especially in the vernacular schools of the Ludhiana 
distnet ^ Athletic sports are cneonragod at cduea 
tional meetings by district officers It is dwr- 
able that games of a simple kind should bo more 
generally practised 

Quet 41 — IVbat is the state of female ednea- 
tion in your province? , 

41 There is no regular system of fcmali. 

education in the province About 18 years ag> 
a movement in favour of female education was set 
on foot Tbe idea was taken up bj the Deputy 
Commissioners of some distncts with enthusiasm, 
and a number of schools were established without 
any guarantee of the continuance of the funds for 
their support, or that any real educaliou would U 
given in them Many of these schools were 
[ subsequently abolished Some in consequence of 
' the failure of funds, others becansc it was found 
that nothing whatever was taught lo them, and 
that they served merely to providea regularstipend 
for some old manln or pandit On the other 
hand, some few like those in the Ludhiana district 
have'beco recently establi‘bed- 

Female schools were established also in tome cf 
the large eities nndif tbe patronage of Native 
gentkmea, but very Lttle real work was done la 
Cl 



them Some of thefe h'»ve been abolisl e<l, and 
others have been reformed and placed on n more 
satrafactory lootmgr lire first step in this direc- 
tion was taken by Sir C Aitehison, who was at 
that time stationed at Lahore At present the 
best schools of this cla«s are m the city of Amntsar 
Most of the mission schools are situated in the 
aties and large towns 

The existing proTUion for female education may 
he thus summarised In some of the large towns 
zanana classes base Wn organised for the benefit 
of the higher class, and in a few of them there 
exist a considerable number of aided ecbools 
attended by girls of the middle and loner classes 
Some of there schools are under the management 
of committees, others under s’anous missions In 
most ton ns the number of female schools u eery 
small Some schools are open to inspectiOB and 
some are not It is impos'iblc to test the progress 
of the zanana classes In all the Temacnlar 
schools the educational standard is very low 
Government schools ate situated to a consideraUe 
extent in small towns and amongst the rural popu- 
lation The JnUundor di"tnct, which is that in 
which the largest proTision has been made tor the 

I inmarj education of boys, contains also the 
argest number of female schools A determined 
eSort has been made to improve these schools, and 
thev show better results than any others The 
Sialkol district also contains a comparatively targe 
number of Government schools, but the amoge- 
ments for their management are nnsatisfactory 
Soma aehools have been recently organised in the 
Lndhiana district which promise uell In Itaival- 
pindi and Jhelnm there are a number of schools 
under the patronage of Bedi. Khen Siush These 
are open to the Tisits of the Inspector but are not 
well managed In ot W districts, with the excep- 
tion of aided schools in a few large towns, there 
IS little or no proruion for female education. 

Three things are neccssarv for the success of 
female schools— elGcient teachers, good manage- 
ment, and tegular inipection There are very few 
competent female teachers to the province AVbere 
female 'biotmal schools exist the women who ynn 
them as pupils have received very little previous 
education After pas'ing through the Normal 
school, moreover, they are not geuerally available 
for employment at a distance In most cases they 
tannot conveniently leave their homes, and, ns a 
general rule the pupils are not willing to receive a 
stranger as a teacher of a female school Fre 
quently an mcompetent oil man is employed when 
no femalo teacher is available I have fonsd, 
however, that in some cases the people have no 
objection to the employment of a young man 
belonging to the hereditary pnestly classes, and 
to a fomity that is well known and respected 
Snch men, if specially trained for the worh, wonld 
make in some cases very good teachers The 
greatwt obstacle, however, to obtaining efficient 
teachers, whether male or female, lies in the 
lusufficaency of the salines available 11 the»e 
were on the same scale as tbore provided for boys’ 
schools, all other difficulties might perhaps be 
surmounted 

Amongst the mission schools there are several 
which are provided with a really efficient staff of 
teachers and aim at giving an English education 
to the University Entrance standaS The zanana 
missions also no donbt exercise a very nsefii] 
influence lyig vernacular schools in general 
tboUoh often under the supenutendeacc of ladies 


of xbility, have hitherto filled to prodnee the 
results that might be expected This is due partly, 
I believe, to the scarcity of really efficient Kntive 
teachere, partly to a want of system and method 
and a well defined scheme of studies, and partly, 
in many ca<es, to frequent changes in the manage- 
ment The introduction of fixra standards, tbore, 
namely, of the upper and lower pnmary school 
examinations, will certainly exercise a very im 
porlant inQaence on the character of the instnic 
tiOB imparted The lady supenntendenta wiil 
now Lnowexactly what to aim at, and the adoption 
of a well defined scheme will render it more ea^ 
for a new manager to take up the work, where it 
has been left by her predecessor 

Qnei Have Government institutions been 

set itp in localities where pbccs of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 
j„, 49— No 

CO — Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of (be Edncational Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher edu- 
cation^? 

Aai 50 — None whatever 
Qkc* 6f— U the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province? If so, please 
state how it works 

61 —Monitors are frequently employed in 
vernacular schools I have enaesvoured on various 
occasions to mtrodnee the pupil teacher system 
both in vernacular aod district schools, bat with- 
out any permanent sncceis 

Qbcs 6S—‘la there any tendeney to rai<e pri- 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily and 
prematurely? Havemeasures been taken to cheek 
snch a tenden^ ? 

Jat 59.— There is such a tendency with district 
committees Measures have been taken to check 
it by tbo departmeut 

Qat* 63 . — Should (he rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils? 

Amt 63 — les, in district schools as at prerent 
The pnnciple might be extended to the Lahore 
Government College 

64 —Has the demand for high education 
m your province reached snch a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? . 

Ant 64 _No 

Qaes 68 — ^hat do you consider to be the 
maximnm number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in school* ? 

Amt 68— Thirty is the namber fixed by tbo 
department IVhen the class is larger, it is, 
if possible, divided into sections, though’ this is 
not always pracbcahle “ 

Qkm C3— Is it desirable that promobons from 
c^s to class shonld depend at any stage of school 
edncatioo on the re'^ults of public cxammatioos 
extending oi er the entire provmce? 

•^s 62 —Promotion from one division of a 
school to another, I e from lowerfo upperprimaty, 
fttm upper pnmary to middle school, and from 
middle school to high school, should depend on 
snch examinations 

The introduction of this pnnciple baa bad- an 
mmenze effect m improving the instrueUon m 
Uovrament schools, and will I belieie prove 
equally efficacious in the case of aided institobcns 
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The necp«s»ty of worlving np to a fixed standard 
IS a great stiranlus both to pupils and to teachers, 
and the necessity of passing the examinatunu 
lusnres more thoroughness of teaching and checks 
the tendency to push on a boy luto the higher 
classes when be has not been properly gronnded 
ID the lower 

Qutt 63 — Are there any arrangements between 
the schools of yonr province to prevent boys who 
are expelled from one mstitution, or who leave it 
improperly, from being received into another? 
^bat are the arrangements which you would 
suggest ? 

Am ?3— There is fiequently a local arrange 
ment under which a boy who leaves one institu 
tion is not admitted into another in the same town 
without a discharge certificate There is no general 
rule on the subject Such a rule is, I think, desir 
able, bat the patents or guaidians of the boy 
should have the right of appeal to some anthonty 
Probably the Deputy Commissioner would be the 
best person 

Quea 67— Are the circumstances of anycla^s 
of the population in your province , the 
Jluhammadansl soch aa to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these circumstancea due, and how can 
they be provided for? 

Am 67— Yes The Muhammadans, owing 
chiefly, 1 believe, to their pecuniary arentMtanew 
and partly to the paucity of Goverement English 
schools in the frontier districts ate in a great 
miiionty, os compared with the Hindus, more spe 
cully ID college classes, and I have not the least 
doubt that, should this state of thiags continue, 
they will be gradually supplanted in all Govern 
went appointments ot importance, as these tend, 
and must necessarily tend, to fall more and more 
into the hands of men who have received an 
English education , 

ibe best remedy in my opmion would bo the 
formation of a fund with the view of providing 
special stipends tenable by Muhammadans in 
schools of different grades and in colle^ If 
such a fund were raised by subscription, Goreni 
meat might perhaps be willing to supplement the 
interest of the capital or the income derived from 
monthly or annual subscnptioca by a grant-in aid 
The object of such stipends should bo to enable 
promis ng boys of respectable Indies and of 
limited means to acquire a thorough English va- 
cation The sbpends pven to boys residingwbere 
high schools exist should be of wmpmtiveJy smMl 
value especially in the lower classes, being inten^ 
specially to cover the cost of boohs and whool fees 
Higher stipends would be rcquind to attwt boys 
from vernacular primary schools at a distance 
The stipend allowed should be raided in vajoe on 
rassini; from middle to high schools «nd into the 
college successively Such a fund would afford a 
great slimulus to Jfuhammadan education, espe- 
cially in the frontier districts 

0«M 6S —How far would Government Us jns 
tiRed m withdrawing from any existing school or 

collciro. in ilaccs where any class ot the population 

objects to attend the only alternative institotion 

on the ground of its rel gious tcaehing ? 

Am 6S— Id the absence of a contci nee clanse 
such as IS consider^ necessary in Lni,land in every 

case where a grant m aid « giicnbv the Sta^ 

I cousiJcr ll at Government would not be j isti ed 

in Withdrawal 


I think further that in places where no provi- 
non for edncation exists, except such os can be 
obtained in an institation where religious instruc- 
tion is compulsory, it is the duty of the State, if 
any class ot the population objects to attend such 
an institution, to take care that arrangements are 
made, tu some way or other, for the provision of 
secular education The absence of suih pr vision 
coustitates in my opiuion, a virtual breach of the 
principle of religious neutrality 

Supplementary Quetliona 

Ques 71 — What IS the present condition of 
indigenous schools in the pronnee? What is 
their past history , and what has been their rcia 
tion to the Educational Department? 

Ant 71 Indigenous nnai led schools, not being 

under legnlar inspection, find no place in tlie 
statistical returns presenhed by the Government 
of India The latest j ear for w Inch statistics were 
given in the annual report was IB78 79 Accord- 
ing to the retnrns received from Dtpnty Com- 
missioners, there were at the close of that year 
4,6C2 indigenoos schools m the province, contain- 
inz 53,027 scholars Of these, 490 were returned 
as learning English, 2 CI2 Urdu, 7 567 Persian, 
1,836 Sanskrit, 3,1 B7 Hindi in the Nagn character, 
6 770 bazar accounts, ic, and 81,091 as learning 

It will be observed tint nearly three fifths el 
the boys atteidiog indigenous schools were re* 
turned as learning Arabic Nearly thrce-fourtl i 
of those returned as learning Arabic were in (la 
Rawalpindi Circle i r.io the north weet portion of 
tbeproviDce 1 1 must not be supposed, however,! hat 
these bovs received, as a rule, any kind of literanr 
education In somedislncts of theRiwalpmdi cirelo 
there IS lu nearly every village a mosque, where 
little boys read by role some portion of the kurdn 
Somell ing more than this is learnt by those 
destinrf to become parish pnests, and there are 
also itinerant students, who go wherever the/ can 
most easily beghheir living The same kind of 

reli-'ious instruction is given ID other parts of the 

province, but to n very much smaller extent It 

IS not uncommon for ^luhamraadan bojs in some 

places to attend a mosque, where they learn 
pjrtions of the Kuran by heart, before catenag 
n Government school 

About one-seventh of the total number of bovs 
were leartim" Persian , and coimderably more 
than half of these were in the Itiwalpindi circle 
Before the introiliiction of the Government nstem 
of education ind genous sel ooU in which the 
mstruclion imparted was confined to the Pin^n 
hnirua-e, were scattered over the provmce Ti e 

srstem r««ued was an indffcrent one Little 
lirs were Uught at first to read cerUm Penian 
boola by rote, without any regard to tl e meaning 
Afterwirds they went through these books • 
wrond time, and were now taught to tran.ble 
them literally word for won! into the vernacular, 
but there was no attempt at eiphnation Such a 
mstem was little calculate.! to develop the in- 
teJligcuw of the pupi! Neverthele«. the l^ys 
who attended the l«»t of these schools for a 
iuPicient time, devoting their attention to tie 
etnlrof ones ljee», obtaiuwl at las* a coorvJcr 
able knowlclge <f Persian literature Sone of 
tlelooks that were taught at that time la nearlv 
all these schools, such, for example, u the llahar- 
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I Daniib, irere of a liigLly imnioral {cndeney 
J.otwithitaading tbe defects of thesjsfem, tbere 
TTSTB sunong^t tbe teacbm of indigeno\.a Petsvan 
schools manj men of coasidcrable nbilitj*, well 
aersed la Persian, and in some cases in Arabic 

"When GoTemmentTemacular schools were frst 
established, we songht out all the ablest maulavis 
and mnnshis who were employed as teachers of 
Persian in the towns and villages thronghoufc the 
province, and placed them in charge of the new 
Government schools to which they generally 
brought their old pupil* whilst the improved 
organisation that we introduced, and the cnbsti 
tntion of class teaching for the separate instrnc 
tion of each scholar, enabled them to teach a 
much la^er number than before Subsequently 
when bformal scboolswere estabbshed, the teachers 
were sent tu these institntions to learn mathe- 
matics, historv, and geography , and some of 
Iheto who were good Arabic and Persian scholars, 
acquired an elementary knowledge of such snbjccts 
in a remarhahly short time 

So far om operations had no eSect on the 

II d genons schools situated in Urge cities where 
Government schools for instraction in Pngluh had 
been C'tablished Tbcra was not then the same 
desire to learn English that there is at present, 
and the teachers of indigenous Persian sc) ooU 
were naturally oppo'Cd to each en innovatioii, 
which seemed calcnlated, if 80cce«sful, to draw 
away their papils 

Under these cucumstaace*, with the copper 
ebon of Satire gentlemen, some of whom sob 
scribed liheralVy for the purpose, 1 tried the tiMn 
meat of esUbhJiiog branch schools throoghont 
the City of Pelhi, in which the best of the tn 
djgenoos teachers were employed The ^'iem 
was soon esteoded to all the cities where Luge 
Government or mission schools exuted, and 
branches were organised in connecbos wiUi these 
institations, which are maiatained on the emnt- 
in aid system and form the gtoundwoMr of 
higher education m the proviflce as the majority 
of boys attending the large schools hare teceired 
the md ments of instruction m these branches 

By these measures the great majority of Persian 
schooU were absorbed in onr educatiooal system 
Those that hare still retained an independent 
existence, are naturally more numerous in the 
Bawalpindi Circle, where the people are slower 
than elsewhere to accept in*truetiou m Western 
knowledge 

Schools in which bazar accounts are taught were 
more difficult to deal with The child of the 
Baniya learns a complicated multiplicationaJ table 
m which fractional numbers are included and 
frequently the elements of a tough system of 
rmfang his technical education being nlterwatds 
completed m his father’s shop 

In large town*, where there has appeared to be 
any prospect of induemg the boys to study other 
subjects than those above mdicated, we have takeo 
the best teachers into our employment, and 
orgatiieed the schools m such a way as to combme 
instruction in the special knowledge required by 
the Baniya with the ordinary branches of edn I 
cation. At the close of IbSO SI the number ^ 
boys recemog instruction of tbis description in 
Government schools was 4 61S, and in aided t 
schools chiefly mission schools, 1,094, or 5 712 I 
in all from which it would appear that we have I 
alxotbed nearly b*1f the pupils attending xndi . 
genius schools of this da^ lu the province | 


The process above de«cribed is one of absorption 
We have taken over indigenous sclio< Is and cos 
Terled them into Government schools It must 
be reraembered however, that though Govcrnmect 
ecboo!*, they are supported cither on the grant-in 
ttxl system, or from local funds , that many of 
them were organised, m the first instance, under 
the patronage of Native gentlemen , and that all 
are DOW more orless snhjected to the influence of 
district and Municipal committees, who will in 
time be intrusted with the entire management, 
subject to snch checks os may be neccssaiy to 
secDK eCcieney 

From lime to time grants in aid have been given 
to indigenons school*, which hare been left as 
long as possible entirely under pnvate manage- 
ment Some few of these have been very ex 
cellent lostitutions, where the managers have been 
sntEcieully intelligent to introduce improvements 
and to impait a really sonnd edncation Such 
schooL, however, are generally found to he want 
lOg in stability, and tend, if ther escape di* olu* 
tion, to be converted into Governm nt schools 
The original promoters drop off or become apathe- 
tic, and their fncctions are transferred to the 
distnct or Municipul committee under the general 
management of the Deputy Commissioner The 
Angl^Sansknt school at Delhi, which ucludes 
a middle and primary department, u one of th« 
few examples of an aided indigenous school that 
has survived such difBcnlties 
The znajonty of tbs indigenous schools at 

C resent in exuteoce ore of snch a character as to 
e very diOicQlt to deal with to any good purpose, 
but I think tbs attempt might he made with 
adsantage , and this u 1 have mid elsewhere, may 
be done bv introdociogthe system of payment by 
results, which will probably call into existence new 
schools in dutnets where there is any ml de-ire 
for edncation. 

Dnnng the last few yeara Mhoole have been 
esfaLlubed in some of the hrge cities in which 
the organiiatioa is of a snranor character to that 
which prevailed jo thoie of the old kind. Oir.o’' 
to restnetions lately placed on the lestowal ol 
grauU in aid, it has not been practicable to render 
any assistance to these institutions 1 have indi. 
ca^ eUewhere the chaugra in the grant-m aid 
roles as at present administered which appear to 
me to be essential 


Q«<» 72 — ^Have any attempts been made to 
tram the trachers of indigenous schools ’ 

A»t 72 — ^It wa> understood that it would be 
the vpmal object of the Oriental College to 
nl^t indigenous teachers of the ordmaiy type, 
* j going through a course of instrnction 
a^ learning something of TVe«tem knowledge 
through the medinm of the vernacnlir, would 
return to th“ir hereditary occupation 

^*'**“ch a measure been earned into effect, 
“* of grants la-aid to indigenous 

schoou ^nld be a comparativelv easy matter, as 
we should find teachers scattered over the prov 
Mice in mosques and temples and other lod 
gvnous schools, who had received some kind of 
tiamiog 


*•— ‘^en orongnt to notire tnai 

toe OTOber of students borne on the rolls of ednea 
tionaiinstitntiOMialhePanjfb m lS6o 66 wai 
IbM ■» 1879 80 Wlai ol.emta, iin 
yc« to oBer on this subject ? 
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Ant “3 — It IS true tint tlic nniiilcr otstnients 
shown in the Ixlucationnl Report for 18R5 68 was 
102, llSa-amst 100, lU in 1879-80 Ue mn«t, 
honcTOr, deduct 1 7SO on neconnt of men attend 
inj jail schools, who are exclu Icil from the returns 
for the latter jrcar 'Ihis p\cs ns 07,038 sladeuts 
in 1*C5 60 ajnmst 100,U2 m 1870 80 
Of the 07,o38 students cntereil m the reliirtis 
for 180o 00, 10,396 nero female?, the number 
having risen from 8,053 in the course of two 
3 ears Jlost of these schools were of a very 
unsatisfactory character, and man} of them were 
sibsetinenllj alx)li«lioil, tho reason being Ibat tbqr 
were to a con«iJ(.ribie extent fictitious Ihe 
tducational Department had litlle, if an 3 ,*lnro 
either m their estabhslimcnt or llieir roluelion 
The number of fcmnlo students iti 1871) 80 was 
9,^3f, so that there had been a nominal reduction 
of nearly 10,000 since 1863 66 
In male schools the nnmlcr of scholars was ns 
toted below — 


Qnet 74 — Has there liccn on any occasion a 
senons falling olT in the aggregate atleudance in 
bo}s' schools, anl,i! so, what were tho circum- 
stances of the case? 

Jni 74 — \e«, on two occasions, and m each ca«e 
tn rnuiary schools 

During the few years that succeeded the levy 
®f the I per cent cess, considenillo savings 
Boci>matatc>], The<e were spent on current ex 
IKQ*es, and when they were exhausted some rc> 
trencliment was ineMtablc 

A large proportion of the teachers of pumary 
rrywsii n oi ibt it«aa< scliools wcre melllcient, 
!•» *’,»* and owing to the lo t 

“Si iw» wcwWf rates of salary that were 

isSJu* •' olf^rcd, It was impos^il lo 

to get good men to take 
their place Sir Donald McLeod, then Lieutenant 
Governor, recorded his opinion that, “as long as 
the village teacher is paid no better than the 
lowest menial servant, it is hopeless to espeet 
improvement in this class of schools “ It was not 
possible to raise tho salaries of teachers without 
giving their number, and it was coD«equcn11y 
oetermioed to abolish a considerable iinmbcr of 
schools with tlie view of improving those that 

reinaiiml 

There can be no question that this object was 
attained There may bo difference of opinion as 
lo the wisilom of tho measnro but it was strongly 
app-oved by Sir Doiiall McLeod, wlo was 
specially familiar with tlie educiUo al requiie 
ments of the Natives, and also by Sit II Dnrond * 
and Sir II Davies * No one, however, evpressed 
a more decided opinion on tho nece«sity of such a 
measure than Sir Charles AitcUison, the present 
Lieutenant Lovernor of the Paiijab * 

Tlioiigh there was a reduction in the number of 
boja’ sciiooU and of students also in the 
instance, the pop ilanty of the schools and the 
average number in each school continued surely 
and steadily to increase 

The numl er of scholars in male soliool®, ex- 
clusive of jail schools, in 1865 66 was, as already 


wof E inent on Report for 3S69 "O 
w of Lilocnt oa ttepor*- for 18 0 71 
rcTnnrLft oliove 


slated, 78,042 This fell to 08,496 m 1569 70 
In 1872 73 it was 76,9Co After tins tl e ex 
penditnrc of a larger sum on primary education by 
distntfc committees caused the numbers to n^e 
raj idly In 1877 78 the total uiimbei of scholars 
in male schools was 102 409 and in edacatioml 
in«titnttoas of every distinction (after excluding 
jail sehools} 1 IS 208 

From this date the second falling off m numhera 
began, and m 1S79 80 there were, ns has been 
already stated, 100 412 names on the rolls or Ie°s 
by 12,766 than in 1877 78 In 158l-'2 however, 
thennmber rose to 110,289* or less by 2,919 
than the number attained in 1877 73 

The filling off was due to three cin«es— (1) a 
reductionof expendituie, (2) the pievalence of 
great sickness , (3J the disturbing effects of the 
war 

The Punjab Government withdiew i laige 
amount that hid previously been given fiom 
provinciil revennes in aid of vcruaculai education, 
leaving the district and Municipal committee* to 
make go^ the loss At the same time eeitiin 
other educational charges previoii'ly paid from 

f iovincnl revenues were transfeneJ to district 
unds Tho result ms i considerable reduction in 
the total amount ivailible for vernacular cduea 
(ion and the abolition of primary schools corned 
out in ft Diiiiner to cause the greatest dieturbince 
In connection nith tbis subject it sboull be 
noted first, that diiriDg tbs last two years thero 
has been in increase of 9,847 students, though 
the number of scliools is ibout the same, and 
secondly, tbit ns rcgniJs Government rernaculov 
nnmirv scl ools, the average number in each school 
W 1 S— m 1865 C6, 34, m 1879 80, 48, md in 

**It should be observed further, that the fees 
cnlleeted in Government schools ro«o fiom 
.ft 1865 66 to fi57Co3 « 1879 80. 
and R68C81 in U81 82, and that the fees 
collected m the latter yeai in vcriiacalir pumary 
echo la (where agriculturists pay nothing) were 
nearly equal to the total amount collected in Gov 
ernmeot schools of eveiy description in 1 6j 66, 
wbilst the fees collected in £ngU«h primary schools 

were nearly double that amount 

n 0 fact IS that in the first instance the estab- 
lishmeat of primary schools for boys irss 
on -.111 ondno rspiJ.ty, m support of winch sin e 
neotnn entmet frem n report by Si. Chsrics 
A,lch.«m for tl B yew 1865 66 a nnseneJ 
lienee a reduction in the oumler of schools beenrao 
„ec;"nr,,n„ath.srm,.ed n traporn,T rrioePon 
,n tho nimber of soholn.s shown m the relms 
Gtenl improremeot m the .chool. wns effeeled 
udinafW jenrs the nomhers hpn.i ngnm to 
rise cnpidly This cspnnsion was checked pnilly 
rwaStitond..oapnrll.l.r other e,„., of , 
tcmpoiaty natuie a few years since In the 

meantime eieat improvement has taken place m 

SSlIdnry .doeH.o,,, nnd m vernneolsr middle 
„hool! kpeomlly the improrement hes been 
SJrmons. nmlit » lb* f»‘ "" 

OTdei Ibe nllempt to proride foe niiy considerable 

evpauMon of primary schools at all po^iUe 

female schools that were at h st established 
•CI 0 as 1 have already stated, in many ca'es 

;kl,dywo.tbie.s,nod S.r t-baile. A.tcbi.o, re 

co^ I«tn" this fact reduced tbo'e situated m tlie 
ci^ o£ Lahore from 79 to 8 

» Eiel »w«t nedcal rchool net incInJeJ n rotarns far 
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j<rccnt In kIipoI* tlicre Jim Icon a reiy 
prst improxemcnt in Uic f]U3lircatiou» of the 
tfichm, wliieJi bu nocewanly mcrcaicd the wt 
of tJe kJioo 1< Tlie extonaun of lemacalar 
j'nmary evluration bj the <^tablt«bment of «Wi 
lional tchr«)< |im I>cim cbfclicd wttbio the lut 
few ycari in Ibc manner 1 liare alrcaily dcacnbed 
Tbe expenditure of icboJartlnpa la noir \er} 
high, man ly owing to the di«t'0'ilion of district 
committees lobe Iil<eril m (his respect It will 
be necessary to consider tl e expediency of placing 
B limit on the amount that local committeea can 
be permitted to spend under this head when the 
scheme of decentrilL«atioQ is inlrodueeJ into tie 

t roTince Tlic award of these a h larshipa has 
owever, pten n»c to the general cstablwhmenl of 
boarding liouses, which lioya in the more advanc- 
ed distnct* now jun reKldy wit lion t *cl oJarslips 
The increase of cxpenditnre in aided institntions 
has been, as alresdf stated, 111,43,571, or 71 C 
per eenL. There has, however, been a sight 
decrease m the number of pnpilt, i^ , from iS.OfiS 
to lit, 571 The increase of expenditnre is thus 

distributed after deducting in each case the adJi 
tional receipts oq account of fijci •— 


Eojluh lekeelt I e 1 »its 
d tia foe nri« 

' W“*«'*r wIhi, t< fur burr (p rlotr;) 
^ U« ( « a rt< 

stkixj* furauitm TsetaJ 
Ua wbnUnbl;*) 


1> 1.0 

i>4l>lri«l MbMll 
Brbo 

Orulte I injA Cnlren tj C«11<T* 


Mntilmres ll.l^X 


On the other band there has been a reduction of 
Hi SOO owm^ to the abolition of the aided college 
at Lahore 


Engusk Schools ron Dots 

Increaw of expenditure 29 7 per cent In* 
vrease of numbers Irom C,5II to V,407,or4lfl 
per cent 

Evotisu Schools fok Girls 

Increase of expcnliturc 1517 per cent In- 
crease of numbers from 172 to 077, or 293 0 
per cent 

Versacciar Schools for Hots 

Incnase of expenditure 770 9 per cent In- 
crcTse of numbers from 103 to 1,004, or 829 <1 
per cent 

Vervachlar Schools for Girls 

IncrcMoot cipet diture 69 Tpercent Decrease 
in nnmWf of girls from 11,149 to 6 209 The 
decfc ISO 1 1 numbers is owing to the abolition of 
itbools in wbieh nothing was done The ii irease 
of expend tiiro is duo to the establ shment of 
zanini dosses and tl c employment of Koropein 
and J imsitn ladies and other teachers on b gber 
salines 

Tlia Normal school for masters has been rstao- 
1 shed Bi ice 18G.I-66 Itis n very valuable inati 
tution, but expensive in compar son with Uie i 
n imltr of scholars I should like to see it expand I 
c(] so as to meet the requirements of aided spools I 
generally I 


NoiufAi. School for lIisianssEs 

Increase 6f expenditure S33 3 per cent In- 
crease of number of pupils from 80 to 14S, or 
77 5 per cent The increased expenditure on these 
inititntions is due to causes similar to those noted 
m the case of girts ecliools 

Itmll be seen, froui wl at has been stated above, 
that the expenditure on some items su b as the 
school of art, educational buildings of all kinds, 
and tl e provision of more eIBctent inspection and 
of more expensive training institutions, is of a 
claraeter that cannot maUrially affect the total 
number of sebol irs In schools for Lnglisli educa- 
tion of all kinds tbe increase of expenditure is less 
in proportion than tl e increase in the number of 
bo>s, and (he charadcr of (he instruc(ion impart- 
ed has nstly improicJ Ihc same remark holds 
goo<! to a still greater extent with regard to verna 
Futar nuddle schools In aided vernacular schools 
for prls there is a large reduction in numbers 
and a considirablc increase of expenditure, the 
reasons of whicii hive been already exphined In 
Ihc CMC of vernacular schools for hoys, tlieio I ai 
been an inircue of expemiiture siillliicat to allow 
for a very grc-it increase m efficiency, and a com- 
paniliifl) small n crcn«e in numbers If (he to(al 
expenditure on education is to be comj ared with 
tbe totil nnmlor of students, it is evident tl at 
the remit arrived at will depcad almost entirely 
on lie increase of numbers m tlese primary 
vemaciilar schools, quite irrespective of what baa 
been ta>vht As in lbs present case tbe total 
increase of numbers in these scl ools is compar* 
liveir small, the results of such a eomnansou must 
necwanlr be unfarouraUe, though alargepropor 
linn of the scholars attcadipg hoys' schools in 
1885 6C could not read words of two leiteis, aud 
roanr thousands of girls were returned as attend 
in-v scl oels n Inch hardly existed except on paper 
If! however, wo eomrire tbe total number of 
ecliolirs who have obtained an smount of knowledge 
that can be considered of any practicjl value — 
the total noml-cr Hat is to say, who can read an 
casv bool, write a simple passage from dictation, 

,«w. in II.. fnll." ■■“I" 

and point out plnces on the maps of India or the 
rnniH— we shall find that the increase m the 
number of such scl olars is proportioi ately g eatei 
tl an the increase in the total expenditore, inelud 
in- the echool of art build ngs training schools, 
improved inspection grant to the Paujsb Univer 
■ilr College, Ac , to , - , 

U Oovornmnt for tJmt.oii 

•dv«n«JI«Joi»itki.<l""'l“"l L 1865 66 CJo.Sk 
tl h.J |nu.J »“ r.Euh.a.ra.1 "[."«) 

At the tUof 1B81 8S the omk.. ™ 18.859, 

.1 the ..J "I Me? 

ne means of ascertaining tl e cone 
.ponUiPg increase in aided schools but ive may 
n™».the piogiees *" h*v. been 
The inereaso of esponditure nfter dedoelingin 
ctcairf receipts ™. as w. hare already seen, 

74 6 per cent Leaving out of account, therefore, 
the vast improvement Hat las taken place in 
secondary education we find that the increase in 
the number of scholars who have masteied the 
Llements is proportionately very much greater 
than the increase of expenditure on all accounts, 
including those that can exercise no perceptible 
laflaence on numbers 
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Thirdly, I would advocate what I frequently 
urged before — the impositon of an education^ 
rate on non agncultunsts 

Q ?S — "What progress has been made in plac- 
ing Government schools on the grant m aid sys- 
tem? 

d 78 — There are 53 Government English 
middle schools Of these, 27 are departments of 
district schools All the rest, with the exception 
of a few maintained entirely from local sources, 
are on the grant m-aid system 

At first district schools were maintained entirely 
by Government Subsequently branch schools 
supported on the grant in aid system were attach 
ed to them The lower departments of the dis 
trict Schools were then converted into aided 
schools Gradually the same system has been 
extended to the npper primary department There 
are now 115 Government English primary schools 
containing 14,757 boys The'« are mamtained 
chiefiy on the grant-in aid system 

The'e schools, though mamtained on the grant- 
in aid system, are retnmed as Government schools, 
being under the general management of Govern- 
ment officers 

At one time the Ferozepore district school was 

E laced on the grant-in aid system It was foond, 
owever, difficult to procure effiaent teachers 
owmg to the absence of any provision for musioo, 
And it became necessary to replace it on the same 
*footicg oa other district schools 

llany other schools, chiefly vernacular, were 

f laced at one time on the grant-m aid system 
n some cases these were maintained partly by a 
voluntary additional cess, raid by the agncuUnr- 
ists, which naturally ccasea on tfie levy of an en- 
hanced Ate ID the shape of the distcicl fund 
’Vernicular schools, as already stated, are no 
longer eligible for grants from the provincial re 
venue I 

In a few districts the district committees have 
tried the plan of maintaining grant in aid primary 
schools, the grant being given from district 
funds The teachers, however, are appointed 
under the authonty of the Deputy Commi^siooer, 
and the schools are returns as Government 
schools Ihere does not appear to be any income 
from private sources, though, I believe, some- 
thing was promised in the first instance 

Quet 79 What schools sre under the direct 

management of the department, and what cour^ 
has been adopted or-proposed as regards the trans- 
fer of Government institutions to local manage- 
ment? 

Jni 79 —Normal schools and district schools 
with the primary schools attached to them, ore 
under the direct management of the department 
There are 27 district schools Of these ten 
tam high and middle departments, the rest middle 
departments only One school is partly under the 
department and partly under a local committee 
All other Government schools are under local 
authonties 

I have always thought that the pnmary wbools 
attached to distnct schools should bo transfwmb 
sooner or later, to local management In 1S75 1 
proposed to transfer the branch schools at Amnt- 
tar to the control of the Municipal committee The 


measare had made considerable progress, and the 
Mnnicipal committee at Dehli was prepared to 
enter into a similar arrangement , but the scheme 
was abandoned in consequei ce *of some objection 
raised by the Supreme Government 

In my opinion it is desirable that not only the 
primary departments and the branches at^ched 
to distnct schools, but the middle and high de- 
partments also, should be transferred eventually to 
local management 1 did indeed surest recently 
to the local Government the immediate execntion 
of soeb a measure, but there are many practical 
difficulties to be met, and care must be taken to 
insure the thoroughly efficient management of the 
schools, and to avoid interference with the inter- 
ests of the masters at present employed It may 
perhaps be found more expedient to carry out the 
measure tentatively m certain districts, or to 
transfer the branch schools only in the first ins 
tance I think it essential, however, that the 
opinions of Commissioners and distnct officers 
should be ascertained, and thedetails carefully con 
sidered, before any decision is arrived at. 

Quet SO To what extent do yon think that 

subscriptions could be raised in aid of educa- 
tion’ 

Jat R>— Native chiefs and sardars and wealthy 
iDcrcbants frequentlv toi tribute for benevolent 
obtecU of a local or special character, such as 
saraes, public wells, laige tanks, teroplee and 
mo Ques, and it seems to me that they would U 
wiUmg toiubsenbe for educational o1 jecte, as indeed 
they have done to a coosideralle extent in one 
notable instance, if it were folly understood that 
It was the desire of Goverament to encourage them 
to do eo Native gentlemen, headmen of villages, 
and othere who had the means would do to on a 
smaller scale 

It would be desirable ID every case to propose 

some special object, such as the establishment of 

a college officered mainly or altopther by Natives 
and provided with endowed scholatshirs, the fonn- 
dation of a fund for the purpose of encouraging 
hieher education amongst Muhammadans by means 
of specnl scholarships, of a similar fund to pro- 

videVeholarships for the purpose of eaalliDg pro-^ 

miamg boys of whatever class, who have c^- 
plcted the primary school cour^. to join tcbocU 
it * distance from their homes, where a higher 
education is given, and SO forth 

At public distributions of prizes, tcc , men of 
local infloence freqaCntly come forward spontane- 
onsU, and make donation, for Iho purpose of rr^ 
vidiiff rewards and pmes. and 1 have no doubt 
that wth systematic encouragement many local 
prizes and scholarships might le provided 

Headmen of villages would, I think, be wilting 

..h" 

contaged to do so 

Monthly contributions, however, for the main 
tenance of schools, afford an extremely preranons 
^r« of income It is «mraralivcly easy to 

M^och subscriptions in the hrst but 

they are very apt to fill off No school that it m 
de^lo on public groun^ to 
IS not of a strictly local characUr, should U. allow 
cd to depend cn anjthirg w nncertain 
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Qttcaitons hy rnc Bcv TV. H. Bt \ckett. 


[Mi BtiCSiTTttaUJ lliulhe woaUltT# totl*IWi3»ntll»*«T>>ii^nm n»l i otwn t!i" o( Itif S«w 

tsry of Eut« »nd th« OaTtrntDtot ef India, ta »t urli t!>« wilnua I^J K^rr*"! io tb* courM of bi* »t d»ue« ] 


Q 1, OH Atticfri 25 and 33 — You rcmtrk that 
tho inspccton aud their axsiitanti conduct tha 
upper and lower primary ichool cxaminitioiw,— 
do they aUo conduct the middla acliool ciatmna- 
tionar 

A J— -Tm, principally They lomelimni «t 
the assistance oHhe dislnct Inspcclora The In* 
epcctora and their assistant* are appointed exa 
niners, and m some eases the head master ot 
Korinal schools O! course, no masters of dis* 
tnct schools are appointed, as jn that cue they 
would bo examining their own boys lliere is 
also a rirdcoc* examination, whith is conducted by 
tho etrpcnntcndents. The superintendents are 
again the Inspectors, aa also are their assistants, 
and in some case* the head masters of district 
schools, hut in this case the head masters arealwar* 
ctiiploycd in some other locality , for nistancc, the 
head master of Delhi may be scut to Ludhiana, 
and eo on 

Q 2 -^Do the managers or teael era o! aided 
schools tale any part in thcie examinations, or are 
they crer p^resent while they are going on? 

A 2 — TheT are ro some cases, and they may be 
yment in au cases if they choose They do in 
some cases act os superiuteudents 

Q B, on Anttoer 15 —At hat has licen the result 
on U 0 bialLot School, in rc>pect of number* aud 
elhcicocy, of its being transferred to tho jiosition 
of an aided school ? 

A S —1 hare not got the Cguret by me, hot 1 
thiuh It most bare improved 

Q 4, on Jnutr It has been slated tl at 
there is " a rule laid down by the Ooreromenl of 
the Punjab that no pupil in an aided school, do 
matter wliat his nttaioments or chnraetcr, can rc* 
eeive a Ooreniment scholarship, large or swiaU 
Not only so, but if after being taught id an aided 
school he should join tho GoTcmmcnt school, csen 
then he has no chance of a scholarship Tlic U nt 
of haviug attended an aided school shuts him out 
• by an ineiorahlc law " Would you Lindly tell us 
if this 13 a correct acconnt of the state of the case 
down to n period subseqaent to the asseiuhliDg of 
this Commission? 

A 4 — ’Ho, that » not a correct slatemcnl of 
the case The money was intended for Gorem- 
ment schools, and not for aided schools, and aided 
schools were supposed to mahe their own arrange 
ments out of the general funds at tbeir eoiniDaod 

Q B —Can it he the fact, as reported, that the 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla has only receired 
the order making such Government scholarships 
tenable by pupils of aided schools, during the pre^ 
sent week ? 

A G —Yes , it is quite possible 

Q C —Is the whole or any pari of the amoniit 
stated in your report as having bren S|est<m 
scholarships in aided schools, reckoned as part of 
their grants? 

A 6 — Hitherto, there have been no special 
assignments from provincial revenues for scholar 
ships in Bided schools , consequently t ) « BDionnt 
shewn as expended on scholacsl ips inclddcs some 
portion of the granUm aid of the schools 


Q 7— Is an incrca«c of grant erer rcfuwd to 
ao Aided institution m the Punjab on the groutil, 
«* staled by the Director, tliat * tho crpendilafc u 
bi.ing metW tho income," although tho operations 
and c«vit of tho institution have been largely ex- 
tendod ? ‘ 

A 7—1 do not Ihint tint nilniil* of a cato- 
gonca] answer I bcliwo I slated that under 
certain particular circumstances, that is tocii, 
there were a number of apphcatiAiis fvr diFcrent 
grants, an I the amount availal le in tho budget 
was not suflii-ient to meet them sll , an 1 1 think I 
^id that this jorticuUr case seemed to be of less 
urgent necessity than soma others 


My ILtJi GnuWM IIasan. 

Q J— Have {«r*on* of sny classes complained 
to sou that instruction through The molium cf 
Urdu in the IVrsian character ivai to any way dw* 
taatefiil to them ? 

A 3 — I do not recollect any such complaioU 
Leiug made to me, hut it lias Icen represented 
that the I'Gople of Gnrgjon and Delhi, and that 
vicinity, in some ca»ei, prefer NIgn 

Q P— Doc* yoor expeneneo 1‘ad you to Ihmk 
that where milrcelion It given through the toe* 
dium of Hitili in tho Deva Lfgn character, 
scholars make more nrnd pregresi than u Urdu 
schools? 

J ^ — Js’o, rertainly not. 

<J 8 —In your opinion, 11 there any necessity 
for teaching 1 mian in the lower nnmary» schools, 
ID order Ihel Urdu may be properly acquired 7 

A 3 —No . 1 do net think that it necessary 
Q •f—'ioa any tint m some distnets there it a 
strong desire for education Is this a desire for 
LDowleJge or a desire for employment f 

A 4 — CJiiefIr for employment, and lo some 
extent for knowledge 


V yon rememiieT mnanecs in which 

indigeoous schools have opphed for grant.m.aid to 
Uio tducation Department, and Live been refused ? 
If so, on what grounds was the refus-il made? 

.? remember one instance at prea.nt 
The llindu School at Ludhiana applied for a grant* 
m aid I am speaking now from rccolli?etion I 
think that, in the ITrst lostanw, tl c application was 
made to me for a praut-in aid, and u was then re- 
presented ly the mission that they had acted in 
some way which was not thought quite satis 
wtorjr, this, I believe, was reported to me by tho 
InspTCtijr, anil on that occasion I refused thegmnt- 
10 aid If I recollect nghtly, some time after 
another apphcatioB was made, which I did recom* 
mend, it WM then reCueedby thcGoTernment, but 
i Oo not thii k any reason was nssigoed I am 
given to understand that certain applications for 
C.U were re- 
fused in 1878 but I waa not then in the country 

tt>« department was estahhsh- 
rf senoos ciTotts have been made nt various limes 
to improve mdigraous schools by grant in aiiL 
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^ ^ "“I think one reaaou lias been the tnntj 
in general, of responsible managers of schoola 
[Refers to answer to qnestion 6 ] 

Q 7 —Up to what standaid do jou think that 
works of mcdem European science can be oselnlly 
translated into thevemacnlars of India? 

^ 7 —It is a somewhat difficult question to 
answer, as it seems rather looking into the future 
I should like to see an effort made to supply a 
complete coarse of text-books in all subjects up 
to the First Arts standard, and, till that is done, 
I do not see much nse m going further 

Q 8— Is it, in your opinion, consistent noth 
the policy of religious neutrality, to allow religions 
in^metion to be given m Government schools out 
of ordinary school hours, in accordance with the 
wishes of parents? • 

® — I think that it would not heconlraiyto 

the policy of religions neutrality 

Q ^—^hy, in your opinion, do not the majon 
ty of the inflnential classes take strong interest 
in the subject of primary edncation 7 
^ 9 —Perhaps it is rather difficult to define 
why they should not It is hardly to be erpcctcd 
ttat they should , it is only recently that lo 
England the inBiientul classes generally ha.ve 
taken such an interest Such an interest can only 
grow up gradually amongst the influential classes 
in India, yon can only gradually expect them to 
take much interest m the matter There is an 
ahsenee of any motive which would loducc the 
influential classes to take such on interest 

<2 10— In yenropmion, dealt clas«e9 equally 
tie hlessm^s of female edncatioo ’ If not, 
which keep aloof especially, and what are the 
reasons? r 

A 10— I think I have stated elsewhere that 
there IS Qe general system of female eJncalion? 
As a tale, people of good limily hive a dwiled 
object on to send their daughters to school Some- 
times a mm of influence will mainlato a female 
school in his own house to which other females 
will go 


Q 2 — lu answer 71 you advocate thesystemof 
payment by results in indigenous schools Has 
this system ever been tned in any schoob lo the 
Panj4b? 

A 2 — No I think, never 

€ 3 — With reference to the same answer, 
what are t! e restrictions lately placed on the be 
stowal of grants*in aid npon indigenous schoob ;« 
which the organization is of a superior character ? 

A 5 —The restrictions were imposed by letter 
No 2304, dated 19tb June 1877, from the Secre 
taiy to the Panjab Government, to tho Director 
of Pobhe Instruction, Panjab, and by No 4730, 
dated 14th December 1877, from the oeCretary to 
the Panjab Government, to tho Director of Public 
Instruction, Panjab 

$ 4 — lu yonr 14tb Answer, yon speak of the 
Deputy Commissioners acting throngb the 
dart to enlist the assistance of Umhardart and 
other men of lofluencc Is there not danger of 
snch action on the part of (he Depnty Commis- 
sionen appearing of an oppressive nature ? 

A 4 — 1 think such iniluenco reqmrcs to be 
exercised with due caution 

Q 5— In the last paragraph but one of your 
14ln answer, you speak of the dilTculty of filling 
op vacancies among tbe chief mnlarrirs Can 
you suggest any measorcs for removing this 
difficulty ? 

A 5— It IS the penmon difficulty I think 
tbat*both in the ca«e of district Inspectors and 
chief moharnrs, it is ve^ desirable that, in some 
way or other, they should be rendered cl gihle for 
peixiOD as they used tc> be 1 may say that I 
have already made repre*entabons to tie Gov- 
ernment on the subject. Tlie masters of distnet 
schools are eligible for pcosion, ai d when they 
bale served for some years in the dxtnet ichoole, 
they are naturally disinclined to be traesferred to 
appointments where they lose all tho benefits of 
ILcir former service 

Q e — It may be objected that the system of 
fixing the fees spoken of in question 63 IS of the 
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orthe population otjectiu" to “tte only alternative 
institution," and also to the numbers of the popn 
Ia‘ioa m other places where there was no school o£ 
any kind ? 

A 8 — I think you must take the number*, no 
doubt, into coneiJeratton , but what I mean to say 
IS that I CODS der that if there u in any place a 
class snfBeieatlr large to warrant the Government 
in taking steps to provide education for them the 
fact of the existence of a religious institution to 
which this class is not willing ttf send their 
children does not m any way relieve Government 
of the obhgatioDs 


C Pearsov 


Q -f —^ould the offer of payment by eianyna 
tion result* for boys in indigenous schoob behkely 
to draw away boys from other schools? 

A 1 —I think it 13 possible that it might. 

Q 2 — •’Would payment by results in the man. 
ner proposed by jou, be likely to increase the 
class of educated persons, or only to euconrage 
study among tho»e who are already learning? 

A 2 —1 think it would have both effect* 


Q 3 — "Would larger numbers he indoencedhy 
admitting to examination bojs belonging to indi 

f enous schoob or by giving «ma]l stipend? to the 
Ht boys in departmental schools? 

3 —I think it depends a good deal upon the 
ocality 

Q tliat elementary edncatioais 

in all cases to he desired and that in some dis- 
tricts the Mhoob cannot be filled, do you soe any 
objection to inducing boys to attend schools by 
the payment of small stipends, as is said to be the 
ease in girU' schoob ? 

A 4—\«a, I think it is a had principle to iro 
upon. ” 

Q 6— With reference to yonr eoggesboo that 
■' the villagers could be induced to provide a school 
house and food and lodging for a teacher,” what 
IS your opinion of tie objection that 'voluntary 
contributions and ‘ volnniary services " exacted 
from tl e rural population are lu fact irre olar 
taxes levied at the d scretion of tl e "'lagistrate ? 

A 5 — ^Tlut u an objection tl at is eametune:, 
urged against contnbuiions of every dcsciiption 
in th s country, and that might to a certam ex 
tent be urged even m England A man of any 
position in England IS ol liged necessarily almost, 
to subscribe to many local objects around him , 
there u a certain amount of pressure put upon 
him I think it is veiy ranch the same in this 
country I think it is quite allowable to bold out 
indiccmcnts to people to give a. sistaccc m thw way 
by the promise of honours and so on but of 
course cate/bould be taken not to subject them 
to any di<nbilities or pains and penalties I should 
say that sometimes eontnbutions do partake of 
th© character of a tax 


Q <7 — koi sav that in some di«tncts the peo- 
pie are very aj^heiic, and m tbu case ranch d®. 
pends on the Dvpaty Commissioner Does your 
exfwrtence lead von to think tl at where tber* u 
no latent desire f r edoeatioo, the Dspntv Com 
tnissioner’s inflicnco will suffee to teen boys 

steadily at school for three or four years ? 

J 1 think to if there is no chan«re 

of po| cy 1 think boys can be induced to atte^ 
schools M long as iho tame Lind of lufluencc u 


maiatmned hut, of conr*e i£ it u ndd-nly 
withdrawn, the effect won’t remain 


0 7 —Does your expenence lead you to think 
that any kind of external agency will make edn 
cation popular and efficient unless the education is 
«nch as the people desire for its own sake ? 

7 — J es , I thint it wiU, (o a certain extent 
I think that a Umbardar, for example, if he 
knows that the Deputy Commissioner will hold 
him m high honour, vnll believe that it is rather 
agoodtlungtoenconrage, he will fake the De 
puty Commissioner's word, and he will me his 
inflamce, which is very considerable, with the 
people, » 

Q fl— kou say that the improvement of ex 
istmg primary «choola depends mainly npon the 
improvement of deparftnental machinery Do 
yon assume that the pre«ent svstem of education 
IS snitable for all cLlscs nnd that the people are 
Hsnly to recognise its advantages when they are 
sufficiently brought to notice ? 

^ 3 — kes, sound, hot not perfect-^^pahle of 
gradual improvement. 


X j~ion say that it is impossible to test 
the progre's of taanna clas*ea. Would not re 
ports ID detail from the ladies who supenatend 
the work, suffice * 

do not think that a report by any ®n 
penntendent of a school is capable of tMting tie 
progress that is made id the same way as an ex 
ammation, Iv winch yon see that a certain namter 
c£ students Lave passed by a good etandard and 
so forth Conndenng however tie inipo8«ihflitr 
of te«tmg the progress of the tanamt elasres m 
*hy "ay. 1 do tkak that sneh reports 
would be very vnlnaUe ‘ 

Q anv sufficient mohve to indnce 

perrons of the class which attends pnmarv schools 
for boys to send their girls to a school ? 

A i(?— 1 think that, if tolerably good schools 
were organised there would be just as much 
motive to send tbeir girts to school now as m 
theeitirin;, <,[ ti, d,prtn.M, to. for 

men of a similar class to send their boys 

Wjl. 

rldrf? for Birl. W. oijl, 

the difficulties 

JS, “"‘"taM lu He 111 .uccco of feuude 


S? »l>ut.co»d.t,on, TOUW foa neen 

haS pricbcal difficulties 

for tli^urpS S®c£k,nr 

£«moui,Ctoa^oS«?° 

auT «ni>T-i/ any attempt to pass 
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Q JJ ~A«suming tlial the rnnciple of indac- 
lug boja to attcud school by giTing them eabsist- 
ence allowaaces is generally nusound, do yon 
thjnL that if such stipends were provided specially 
for Jluliamtnadans, there would be any danger of 
encouraging in their case eapectatioas of employ- 
taent, which might, after all, remain unfulfilled ? 

•f'f — I should explam, first of all, that I 
would never propose to give subsistence aliowances 
to lluhammadans, irrespective of their cioalifica- 
tions 

Q ^^~-Arc you familiar with the case of slu- 
employment when their 

scholarships terminate? 

A lo — From time to time, with regard to 
vernacular education m diSercnt districts, 1 found 
in particular places 'scholarship holders, but I 
have sometimes Lnown that there bas been rather 
an effort made lo promote education, and the stu- 
dents generally haio been disappointed for tbe 
time, though the feeling seems to have passed off 
afterwards 


•“! think so, m certain localities 

Q ^“Considering that in India education is 
limited to a small class, do you think that there 
IS any use in companng, with a view to practical 
measures, the proportion which the number of 
biya at school bears to the whole population ? 

^ 20 “Yes , I think so I believe that 
children of a school going ace in England are 
reckoned to constitute about 23 per cent of the 
whole population. In this are included children 
altendiug infant schools. Looking at this pro 
portion, I think wo might consider 10 per cent of 
the population to be the number that we should 
ultimately desire to see in attendance in boys* 
schools in the Punjab I think tbe apphcation of 
such a standard to rural districts at present would 
be entirely out of the question, but that we might 
bear it in mmd with regard to towns, and Isbould 
bedisposed,in the first instance, to aim at securing 
in all towns half that percentage, or S per cent 
—a flofflber which has atready been exceeded in 
one instance 


Q 16 — Do you think it a sound general prin- 
ciple of financial policj that “ primary vernacular 
education ** should be maintained for local funds, 
^ was declared in the letter of the Goverameut of 
27»,dated4th June I8fi9) quoted by you? 
V a should not like to give an answer off- 

hand , it is a very large question 
, hat was the result of a discussion in 

•h* of the Pasjab University College in 

1878 upon a proposal recommended by the Director 
iMt graats-in aid should be made on the principle 
of payment by nanlts? 

jf 17— .The result was that the proposal was 
aot adopted 

Q IS— \ on refer to a scheme for establishing 
Mhools on the grant m aid system in Ourgaon 
District in 1807 Did flits scheme fsll through 
because the so called “volontary" contributions 
Were rcMrted to be ‘•corapolsory”*' 

. ^ I® —To a certain extent it did , bat I ebould 
like to state my opinion of the matter There 
were two Deputy Commissioners successively la 
the Gnrgfion District who took a considerable 
interest m the spread of education, and who 
encouraged the people in the principal towns m 
that district to subscribe for edaeatioo, and 
I believe that they did so voluntarily in the first 
instance, thoogh there were one or two cases in 
which they, quite spontaneously, made additionaT 
subscriptions m order to ruse the salaries of the 
teachers I think that, after the lapse of some 
tune, some of the subscribers became somewhat 
unpnnct lal in the payment of their subscnptwns, 
and it was necessary to make application to them 
to pay, which they generally did But I think 
when tbe new Deputy Commissioner came into 
the district, he took a view very $t(aagiy opposed 
to that of his predecessors, and I think tbe bebef 
in the district generally was that be took no 
interest in education, and that he was not supposed 
to afford any particular encoucagement or re- 
cognition to those who supported education by 
subscriptions, and the natural result wa% that tbe 
scheme fell through 

Q 19 —Do ycu think that the success of the 
Department m promoting tbe education of tbe 
masses has up to tbe present time been sufficient 
Co justify the imposition of fresh taxation for tbe 
purpo'C of extending the work ? 


Q 2t —Do yon remember the circumstances of 
an irregubr impost upon artizans, called Kamtana, 
from which m some cases primary vernacular 
schools were at one time aided? Do yon know 
why such imposts have been prohibited ? 
jf 81 —1 cannot recall the particulars 
Q F?“Iti tbe Ambfia Circle many of the 
indigenous schools for teaching bazar accounts 
have been attached to Oovemment schools, but a 
la^ proportion of tbe scholars never continue 
(heir stiAiies la the cbwas m whub Urdu is 
tangbt? Do you think that these schools would 
^mit of improvemeat more readily, if they were 
encouraged to read Hindi in tbe Hagari charac- 
ter? 

J do not think so, hnt there can be'no 

harm in trying tbe expenment, 

Q “There u an opinion that teachers of 
vemacutar schools in tbe ranjab are paid higher 
aalanes than in other provinces Have you con- 
sidered tbe scale of pay of teachers in tbe Punjab 
with reference to the scale of pay allowed m 
similar cases elsewhere? 

A 23 — Ibe scale of salanes in the Faajab 
was fixed without special reference to the scale of 
salaries niltag elsewhere. 


J7y THE Phesident. 

Your evidence is so full and soggestive, that it 
invites further inqmry on a variety of subjects 
I shall endeavour, however, to limit the area of 
my questions as much os possible You have 
cited passages from the [despatch of 1S54 and 
subsequent documents On Mhalf of tbe Com 
mission, nod at the request of Mr Blackett and 
Jlr Pearson, I shall, with your assistance, go over 
the foar Educatioa despatches which especially 
bear on your answers 16 and 19 Ishall then 
ask yonr aid in elucidating several statemeuts in 
your evnlence with regard to primary, indigenous, 
and higher edncatiou 

Q i— lou are, I think. Director of Public 
Instruction in the Panjab ? 

A 2“kes 


2 ff— May we take it that the existing De- 
j «i M»irr»pbw«f P^ft^ent of Public Ins- 
n^^^BaiBitinuoii Bcjwn truction in the Panjab 
iMwHM. ^35 founded npon the 

Court of Director’s despatch of 185i, and for 
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tbe pnrpoee of canyujff cut the policy hud doxra 
m mat despatch ? 

J 2— \C8 

Q 3 —Permit roe to read to yoa certain para- 
graphs in the deopatch of In paragraph 52 

it says— 


GorersiDest towards jrorid ap the meaei of ae<)a no^ a I 
Tery h gh degree oi cdoeat on for a natJl Bomher of | 
IfitiTes of looia, dnwn for the most pert bon whet «e 
ihoold here sell the b gher cleeees 

Taragmpk 41 — “ Oor etlent on ehonld bow he d nwted 
to a cons aenboo tf pose Me etiU more uaporteot ead i 
one wb ch hes been hitherto, we are bound to edm t, loo I 
much Be^Ieoted, nemcl/ bow nsefnl end prectieel know I 
ledge tnited to erery itetjon in 1 fe ney be best eonrejed , 
to the great mess of the people who ere nlterW innpable of 
obtsiniDg eey edocatioa worthy of the BSme by their own 
unaided eSbrts and we deem to eee the artire meeeniee 
of Gorersment more eepecUlIy directed for the fntnre to 
this object, for the attainment of which we art reedy to 
saoct on a considerable Increase of expenditure ** 

i’arffgrapA 40,— Lutly, what hare been URned. tod 
nnoos schools abonld by wiu CDeoaragcmest (Iheo fot 
low certain spec Eed methode) be mauc capable of im* 
part ng elementary Icsowledge to tbe great maaa of the 
people The most prom sing pnptl* of these achooti m gbt 
be rewarded by scholmhips in place of edncation of a 
anpenor order “ 

"We may take it that yon arc tanuliar with 
these gara^jha? 

Q 4 —Are yon atrare that the Tanjdb OoTcro* 
roeot npoQ receipt of this despatch, declared its 
policy, haaed upon that despatch, to be aa 
follows — 

‘ The great aed immeduU object for altaisaeot la the 
raBlibasaisctniceBciM t. lopartiog of soead etemea 
iMwiaSS psiesa [*n|(ipk tary knowledge la theema 
*■ cclar form Let tbe maH of 

the people ha taught the plain eleiDeoU of oar knowledge 
in uieir owu langasge 

J 4 — TTe nay take it that that wna tbe de- 
clared policy 

Q 5— kou remember. Do doubt that Sir 7vbn 
Lawreoce aod Sir Henry Lawrence, when at tbe 
head of the Paiijnb GoTeromeot, de&iied their 
policy m these woi^ — 

To act up one school if not in ercry nllege at Irsat in 
I^j.b jlBDinias Sr- *”*7 ciwle of TiUagre eo 
pin, 1S5I so ISIS, rerajpsra that at UngUi there tball be 
♦j»> ri««* nr “U las' bo Tillage Ihrongboal tbe Itsd 

in wb cb the chddren do not attend aome Tniimeiitaiy 
achooU “ 

J 5 — TVe may tale it that that tvas the policy 
Q 6 — You are c^ai<ast of tbe fact that (his 
policy of giTing pnmary edacatioD to the masses 
was re-aSirmed in a859, after the transfer of tbe 
country from the Company to the Crown, with 
the following Btrmgent addition — 

“If GoTemmest shall bare undertaken (berespoiu b 1 ly 
D^.nthWe 4. Sitea ru of placing w thin t^ reacl of 
ArUi, i-se pusiTTark st pise tbe generu popiiUDeii tbe 
ijiol 8i e«i4 Despiwbii. means (Jf a einpla detDCDUry 
education those ind r duals orelaasea who teqnire mote then 
this may as a general rule be left to exCrt themeclTee t« 
procure it with or without the aanstasce of Goremment, 

J 6 — Tes , I am cogni«ant of it 
Q 7 —You are aho aware that in 1864 the 
Secretary of State again wrote strongly impress 
log this policy, and expounded * the general pnn 
wtAts by "aWh enpaud tw c£ tha State wwm. 

.o • in thn fnlTntmno' irAnd. 


edncation is goremed' 

Thole prmaplei 

UimiUi Wou, piptf 

who cannot be expected to help tfemaclvee and that the 


the following words — 
t as faf aa pou'ble tbe (e- 
sonicca of the State abonld be 
ippl ed as to aifut 


nehrr claaHt of the people ahonli] gndaally he lodoced to 
pTOride for their own edncation f* 


wf 7 — I accept that quotation 
Q fi— You are acquainted with the fnal in- 
stnictioDs oE the Secretary otState in 1870, issued 
jQst before the decentralisation scheme, that— 

“ CoreremcBt expend tnre ihould be mtinly d recied to 
the prom on of an elcmeslAry 
e^tauenlf ^SL*^ edniliori for the ma« of tbe 
people?" 


iif 5,— I cannot remember the indiTidual para- 
giajb, hut I am wilLngto accept the quotation 
Q P— Xfay we nndentandfrom AnswerNo 10 
m jonr CTidence, that the action of the Gotem- 
ment of India slimng the years IhCO to 1871 
counteracted the repeated orders of the Secretary 
of State, and in spite of jonr odnee curtailed the 
expenditure ur>on pmuary edncation ? 

A 2 — 1 u 0 not tliuJc 1 can answer the ques 
tion as to how far this counteracted tbe prenous 
despatches, unless 1 hare an opportunity of com- 
panog them at leuure I am not prepared to 
give a defnite answer without eonsidenng tie 
despatches The aetiou of tl o GoTemment of 
India had, in those years, the tendency to curtail 
expenditure upon primary education nin from un 
penal revenue 


Q .20— InyeoranswcrKo lOyonmaicseTeral 
quotations from letters from the Corernmeat of 
India between 1869 and 1871 (o show that the 
(loremment of India did not wish tbe grant io aid 
^stem to he applied to pnmary schools Are wo 
to understand that you quote that correspondence 
to show that tbe Ooremment of India dedmed 
to assist anch education by grants in aid from 
ibpenai rerennes, and thns curtailed the opera- 
tione of pnmary instruction id the Fanjib f 
A Tbe Oovernment of India did decline 
to assist such edocatioo hy advances from impenal 
leveuoee, except in special cases 

Q 11 —Did the refusal of the Supreme Oovers 
ment to aid pnmary education necesearily curtail 
expenditure on that kind of educatwu? 

A 11 . — My impression u that it certainly did 
necessanJy curtail such expenditure, and that it 
eertazoJy prevented new grants that might other- 
wise have been given 

Q -22 — Do you recollect the reasons set forth 
by tbe Secretary of State for the policy of provid 
ing by the grant-in aid ayatem for high ed jcation, 
and for not appljing that aratem to primary 
educabon ? * 

A 12—1 quoted simply from tbe order of the 

Supreme Government,psddid not consult thedes 
patch 


C —Permit me, then, to read out tbe words 
of the Secretary of State from para^niph * of his 

despatch, dated the 23rd January lb61 

“ It ^ indeed, anhap.led Uat the tTstem of giants-m 
MU m ght to a great extent, take the tittvi Gottranisat 
teboA end tbel m this lasDDer edawt on m ght be more 
wwely spread w th a eompaialifelT le&j expend tor* t( 
pubue money j t 


^*7 we infer from these words that tbe inten- 
tum was to manage the higher class fiovenunent 
nubtuhons by grants-ut-a^atthe mott ecwwravM.l 
plan and in this way to set free a larger share of 
money for direct, as opposed to grant-in aid, 
exp^iture on pnmary education ? 

U— I do not think that concIu«ion to be 
quite consistent with the quotation from the 
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Desfintci of 1850 maJe bj the Snpreme Govem- 
ment in the parograpb vrlicb I quoted 

Q iJ—In ansiTcr 19 of your evidence, yon 
quote an isolated pasoage to show that the Govern 
meat of India does not ‘undertake to provide 
primary Tcmaeular education hy imperial funds 
such charges Leiog properly dehitalle to the local 
funds ” Arejou cognisant of the fact that these 
words — although, taken by themselves, they are 
undoubtedly susceptible of misconstruction— were 
intended not to entirely disavow the 1 ability of 
irnwrial funds for primary education, that, 
although ohsenrely expressed, they were intended 
to intimate that primary education could not be 
entirely defrayed from imperial funds , and ttat 
they were written with a new to provide for the 
extension of primary education by meats of pro 
vmcial or local funds’ 

— No , I am not aware In my opinion 
they did distinctly disavow such liahil ty 

Q J5 —Do you remember that when the 
Government of India became aware that some 
uncertainty prevailed aa to the meaning of its 
words. It emphatically stated that imperial funds 
were ai-ailable for primary education? 

lo — ^^ly impression is that, when this order 
was issued a reference was made to the belief that 
were waa some nncertainly as to the intentions of 
Government 

Q Iff— Is it the fact that Uforethis final 
dechratioa was made, directing imperial funds to 
be treated as available for primary education, the 
Government of India meanwhile granted from 
wopcrial funds every application that the Fanjfb 
Funcation Department made to it for money for 
pnmay education ? 

J IS do not recollect whether any specul 
applications were made to the Supreme OovetD 
ment in the interval 

Q 17 —Permit me to refresh your memory as 
to the individual grants to the Rinjab The letter 

of the Goverument of India which you quote as 
showing that imperial funds would not be avail 
able, is dated the 4tb June 1899 I have caused 
tl B records to be searched, sod I find that on tbe 
5th June you received from tbe Oorerament of 
ludiaa grant for seven primary schools from impe 
rial funds On your next simOar application on 
the 8rd July you received a grant from imperial 
funds for thirteen primary schools in Sbahpur I 
District On the 24th July you received a similar 
grant for village schools in Tiroapore District 
1 have found no case in which such an opphcafion 
was refused Did the Government, before finally 
explaining the meanmg of the passage which was 
susceptible of mi«eonstrnction, refuse any single 
application which you made for expenditure on 
primary schools on the ground that the imperial 
revenues should not bear that charge? 

A 17 —These must have been special esses 
which were allowed under the rule or which refer 
red to a period before the rule was passed 

Q 18— la answer 78 m your evidence yon 
say — ‘In 1869, I strongly deprecated the with 
drawal of grants from the imper al revenue in aid 
of primary schools as contemplated by the Govern 
ment of India” Are yon aware that on the 
contrary, yon personally expressed a slrong desire 
to see pnmary schools withdrawn from impenal 
funds and advised the Government of India to 
adopt that pol oy? 


J IS— No, I took objection to the grants in- 
ud given under article 14, and I deprecated the 
withdrawal of the grants 

Q 19 — Permit me to quote your words In 
paragraph 6 of your letter dated 3rd August 1869, 
—the letter which you rely upon in your answer 
19, and which was forwarded to the Government 
of India,— yon say — 

It IS remarked by tbe Secretary to the Supreme Gov 
ernmeat that m no province can tbe Govemment under 
take to {avTiJe pnmarv vemacular edacai on hy imperial 
fonde each charges be ng properly deh table to local 
funds there is nothing that I ebould hail w fh 

greater eaGsfaction than the mtrodact on of thepnncpie 
here iidimted provided that cieasDrea were taken to ensure 
ite be ng tborougblj earned out but I would earnestly 
deprecate any eoange of the present system unUl some 
thing baa been dons to supply its place 


I place before you the whole letter Do you 
cons dcr that in these words you “ strongly depre- 
cated the withdrawal of grants from the imperial 
funds in aid of primany schools as contemplated 
by Government of India ? ” 

[The witness reserved his reply, and several days 
afterwards, sent the following wntten answer, 
with Tcgnid to tbe statement in which the Commis 
Sion had no opportunity of cross examining] 

A IS — There is no ineonsistcncy between the 
statement contained in my written endence and 
tbe letter referred to by the President of the Com 
mission The President of the Commission has 
quot^ one paragraph of my letter only, and this, 
taken by itself, does net fully show my meaning, 
which 18 made perfectly clear by the next two 
paragraphs, which are ns follows — 

7 The osly locel fasd bow geueially iTaiUble for 
pniBsiT edeesGon >* tbe educetieasl eeie and frea tb i 
eoorce ere memte Bed all tbe ixa led village icbeola which 
are u oaDV caeea located m towBi where tba major ty of 
inbab Uota are BOt agruoltontb There can ba bo doubt 
that tbe entire proorMi of tbu caes ehonld by right be ex 

r ided for the beoefit of the agn allBral claeiei and even 
it ahonld be doobled at the Beat aiiejement it will barely 
eoffice to provide adegoately for the locreeaing reqairemente 
of tb« rnral commumly , 

8 Great efforti have from tme toGme been made to 
udoco the Bon-agricaltural eUEsea to ooutnbata towaroe 
the educatumal ceie All appeal! that hare been made by 
order ofOoeeromeDt have leled aad expeneBce amply 
provee what I have alwaye bel eved to be tbe case ns 
that even if GcTcrnment ahonld consent to par half lie 
amoBBt from tbe impenal revenue there ii not the very 
el ehUet proapect of local fond* be ng made ava lable aum 
cent for the introdneUon of anything at all approach ug to 
a general ayslem of pnmaiy edneaGon throughont the 
(owneofthe provance noleaa an edacatioual rate ba m 
poaed on non agr CBltamti and I think that both pr mary 
edneabonand aecoedary edneat on tbroagh tba med um 

of the veroecnlar m gbt be prov ded by th a meaos 


The Government of India had proposed to cancel 
Article XIV of the grant-in aid rules under which 
grants in nid of pnmary vernacular schools were 
mven from the imperial revenue, and had la d 
down the pnnciple that such charges were properly 

dehitahle to local funds z t v rj 

I stated that there was nothing that I shonld 
hail with greater satisfaction than the mtrodne 
tion of this prmc pie, provided that measures were 
taken to insure its being thoroughly earned ont 
I dhowed however, in paragraphs 7 and 8 of my 
letter, the total insufficiency of the local funds 
then available for primary education, even whilst 
grants were allowed from the impenal revenue, 
and I pointed ont what measures would he requi 
site in order to provide the necessary funds from 
local sources These were (1), to double the edn 
catwnal ce s levied on agncuUnruts and to expend 
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Ibis cess solely for the benefit of this class, and 
{%) to impose an edncatsonal rate on DOQ«i^ntn\* 
tnrists , and this latter might, 1 thought, be made 
to provide for both primary and secondary veraa- 
cnlar education in towns 

If local taxation to the extent that I suggested 
Lad been imposed, Article XIV might very well 
have b«n dispensed with, and the provision fox 
vernacular primary education nould have been 
superior to anything that has existed up to the 
present time 

In the letter under reference, 1 did * earnestly 
deprecate* any change m the system then existing, 

1 e, the system under which grants<in aid of i 
vernacular eduwtion were given from the imperial ' 
revenue, until something should have been done . 
to supply its place 

My desire to secure sufncicnt funds to provide I 
adequately for primary edacation is shown still I 
more strongly by the suggestion to double the cess > 
on agncultnn'ts, and to levy n rate on nen-agn- 
cultnnsts, in which case grants under Article XIV 
would have been supertlaous, than by my depreca 
tioD ot the withdrawal of grants under Artide 
XIV in the absence of such ft measure 

Q SO— ~'Do you remember that the Cevero* 
ment of India, havinginthe meanwhile granted 
each application for aid to primary instmction 
made to it from the Fanjib, anbscqneatly, on 
finding that its intentions had not bMO clearly 
understood, took care to place those intentions 
beyond dispute lu lha following wnrds^pattmoh 
S of nesolntiOQ of the Oovernmeut of India, 
dated lUh February 1S71 
"It hsi been repcsWly declared by the SeereUry of 
8Ute that it » a pnairy doty to u«isa faads for tbo 
edaestion ot these who are leut able to help thecoselres 
aod that the education e( the maoeee therefore has Uto 

f reatest claim on the State fsndi. The Ooreruseatof 
adia dniree to maintAia thii new hut the ^qUio a d 
mjes have >n praclic* been fooed so uosoitable to pnratiy 
schools that exorpt in special caaee such gntits-io-aid a>« 
seldom isncbooed fiom the ^neral rerenoet. It has more- 
orer been repeatedly affinned that we must looh to local 
exertion and to local retses to supply the fundi required 
for the maintsaanoa of pnniary oi.h«xili. 

*■ FarajrofA 4 —These etandiBg oeders may seem ineoS' 
siit«nt.btttth<y reaUy are aotao The fact u that pnmary 
education mnit he supported hotfa hr nuperial (unde and 
local ratea ItilDothy anymeana the policy of the Got 
ernment of India to deny to pnmaiy achoola aauiUoes 
from imperial rerenurs but on tbo other hand no sum 
that could he spared frem those rerenues would enSce for 
theworli and local ntcamnst hers sedtoefTect ary tens hie 
impressioD on the masses Tkladoea oottessen thoobln 
t on o' Goremment to contribute as liberally as other 
demands allow to soppleoent the sums raisM by local 
efforts The true policy w II he to dutnbnta the unperul 
funds to far as such funds are arailable in proportjra to 
the amonnt raised by the people from each d strict' 


A I remember that Itesolotion 

Q SI^Are joa cognisant o£ the fact that by 
.. Ihe decentralization mea 

I el iss >. Me. S334. snre of thc MtbDeccniber 
1870, the Government of 
India made over a fixed grant of il6,49 090, or 
gay B6 50 000, from impenal fnnda to the Fanjab 
for expenditure npon education ? 

A Fi— Ics, I nm cognisant of the fact 


Q S9— Hid the Government of India m 
maLng over that grant, distinctly state the pnna 
Pwmmpii ns lof Bcrciui on wbich this money 

»•» S5s». Asiea i»ii» beermiMi was to be Spent, namely, 
that it was to be expended 
on tl 0 principles laid down in the despatch of 
1854 from the Court of Directors, aud in the 


•nbsequcnl despatches of 1550, 1861, tmd 1870, 
{torn the Secretary cf State? 

J S2^\eB 

Q S3 —May we take it that the pnociple laid 
down in each of these despatches was to mainly 
expend the pnUio money upon elementary educa- 
tion, and to leave higher Mueation os mneh as 

C ibleto private efforts or in the words of the 
despatch of 1876, summed up (hat principle 
in the following words — " Government expendi 
tore shonid bo mainly directed to the provuion of 
an ciemcntoiy education for tbs mass of (he 
people *’ 

J S3 —It appears so 

Q .May we then assume that the fixed 
annual grant of 116,49,090, which the Government 
of India made over from the imperial revenues to 
the Panjfb for edneaUon, was to be spent accord- 
ing to the two following pnnciples — 

First, the principle emphatically laid down by 
the Court of Directors anu reiterated by snccessivo 
Seciclanes of State, that the chief object of the 
Department of PnUic Instmction shonid 1» the 
extension of primary vemacniar cdncation- 
Second, Ihi^ pnncqle clearly and definitively 
laid down by (he Gorerameiit of India in 1871, 
that the grant from the imperial revenues was 
available for the purposes of reroacnlar pnmary 
edocation ? 

J S4 —I tbiok there u no donbt tl st, noder 
the order of 1871, the local OoTerameat was 
empowered to give a grant from the imperial gnut 
of proTiDcia] Kvenucs to vernacular pnnu^ 
edscatioa It also seeme from the paragraph 
wbieb yon liave r»d, that the chief object of the 
Department of Follic Instruction was the exten- 
sion of pruaary veroacular education 

Q Fd— Itis stated to this Commission (hat 
pnmsry vernacular edacation has been starved in 
tberanjabby the Ddoeation Department owing 
to a disregard of these principles. Is it a matter 
of fact that DO part of the gniat from the imperul 
or provincial revenues is devoted to primary vema- 
enur edacation in the Pan jab ? 

J 25 — It IS not a fact 

Q 26— Is it a fact that, nnt of the tmpennl 
grantef E6,49 090, only Hl, 7 ?l are devoted to 
pnmary vernacnlar education? 

C ^ — The PoDjub Govemment has recently 
ordered that no part of the imperial grant ahatl be 
devoted to vernacular pnmary educabon and it 
may be that thia sum represents the Jict as no 
new grants have been made dunng the last few 
years 

Q P7— Me have seen that Sir John and Sir 
Henry Lawrence in laying the foundabon of the 
Paajib Edocational Department, declared their 
policy to be " to set up one school if not in every 
vdlage at least m every circle of villages, so that 
at length there ahonld be no village thronghout 
the land m which the children do not attend some 
rodimentary school ” Bow far has the Depart- 
ment earned out this policy ? 

27—1 cannot say how far, but the percent- 
ages ot the village and echool going popnlation 
are given. , 

C 23— Permit me to read to yon these per- 
centages shown by the census of 1880 81 la 
that year yon bad one pnmary school to eveiy 22 
towns and yiHage* one primary school to every 71 

squaremiles.onepnmary school to every 12,370, or. 



say, 12,000 inhabitants Th«e and all other 
averages have been worked from materials ofSeial- 
ly supplied to the Commission but they may 
contain small errors, although only very small ones, 
for which I am not responsible Are you satisfied 
with the results which they disclose as regards 
primary instruction ? 

^3 — I have repeatedly brought to notice 
that the attendance of schools was lamentably 
small, and that I should like to see it extended 

Q ^ — lou had, however, in addition to the 
1,524 primary schools in 1880 81, certam higher 
schools, making m all 2,088 Have yon estimated 
the proportion which the whole 2,088 schools bear 
to the population of the Panjab ? 

^ ^ —I have frequently mode snch calcola* 
tions, but I do not remember the figures at the 
moment. 

Q SO— Permit me to state that proportwnas 
shown by the census of 1881 The whole educa- 
tional provision which the department has made 
for the Fanj&h is one school, of whatever sort, to 
every 16 cities, towns, and villages of all sixes, 
one school, of whatever sort, to every 62 square 
miles of area , and one school of whatever sort, to 
every 9,028 of the population Do you thinlr that 
an adequate provision? 

A HO — 1 do not 

Q 81 — ^\ou have mentioned that the children of 
school goi'ig age in Eogkod u 23 per cent of the 
population, or, say, one m five, that yon look for- 
ward to haviDg 10 per cent , or one in ten, of the 
population at schom m Psnjsb towns Are yon 
aware that the present population of children shown 
at school is one in 180 tnroughont the Fanjab? 

A df — It may besomethmglike that I shall 
tale yonr own calculation 

Q SS —Are yon aware that before Sir John 
Iiawrencc and Sir ifenry iawreace diwlared titta 
policy to be the establishment of a school witbm 
tby reach of every villager, they had made en- 
quiries into the state of ^ucat on in the Panjfib, 
and as to what was possible of attainment tn 
regard to its expansion? 

A S2^X remember that Sir John Lawrence 
did make enquuies, but I do not remember the 
date, nor the particulars 

Q 33 —Are yon cognisant of the fact that 
they bad actually made an educational census, and 
are you acquainted with the results at which they 
arrived? 

A 33 do not remember 

Q 34 —Allow me to refer you to paragraph 
378 of their first report for 1849 51, which gives 
the figures for the three divisions of the Panjab, 
showing the number of echools to the inhabitaiit^ 
when the country was brought under British rule 
In the moat "bactward of the three divisions, 
before the British Government had expended any- 
thing on primary educabon, there was one school ^ 
to 1,783 inhabitants, in the most advanced there 
was one school to 1,441 inhabitants You have now 
one school, of whatever sort, to every 9,028 inbabi 
tants and you leave the indigcnons schools com- 
pletely outside your department, unaided, unm. 
specW, unrecognised in any way Does this stnke 
yon as a satisfactory fulfilment of Sir John 
lAwrence’s plan for bnngmg a school withm 
reach "of eve^ village ? 

^ 34 —This comparison only compares the de- 
partmental echools of the present day with the 
Panjab 


whole indigenous schools of the past, and leaves 
out of comparison the consideration of the exist- 
ing indigenous schools 

Q 35 — Ishalldeal withthisobjectionpiesenfly 
in question 65 Have you observed that the 
namber of pupils m 1851, as stated by Sir John 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, in one of the divisions 
of the Panjab, when it was annexed, was almost 
as large in proportion to the population as the 
nnmber of pupik which you had in 1881 ua your 
schools ID proportion to the present population of 
the Panjih? 

A S5 —This companson also leaves ont the 
consideration of the indigenous schools 

Q 86 —Well, I have said that I shall deal 
with this objection in question 65 Have you 
noticed that, while the total number of pupils'^ m 
the Pnnjdb has risen only from 102,418 m 1865 
66 to 110,649 m 1881-88, the number of pupils 
under the department in the province of Lower 
Bengal has men from 121,295 m 1865 66 to 
1,106,619 during the past year 1881 82 That is 
to aay, in the Punjab the number of pupils has 
increased by B,000 in the sixteen years, while in 
Bengal they have increased by one million ? 

A 36 — 1 am aware that there has been a very 
large increase in Bengal, but I do not recollect the 
exact figures With regard to the Panjab, I have 
treated at length in my evidence what the 
nature of the increase has been With regard to 
the girls' schools, I believe that m many esses no 
real instruction was given at all 

Q dT— Yon have doubtless observed that the 
number of pupils under instruction in the Punjab 
has dimmisned during the post fire years from 
116,284 in 1875-76 to 104,923 m 1880 61, and to 
110,649 m 1881 82 ? 

A 37* —The falling off was due to three 
eanws— ihexedDction of expenditure on veroscubr 
schools , the prevalence of sickness , aod the dis- 
torhing effects of the war The reduction of e!l> 
penditare took place in 1878-79 and 1879 80 , the 
sickness took placem the autumn of 1878 79, and 
the war in 1678 79. We deduct also 2 OOO for 
the jail schools 

Q dS— Are yon aware that m 1881 82 you 
spent nearly 1 ^ lakha of rapees more than lu 
1875.78 ? 

A 38 — My remark apphed only to the redne 
tion of expenditure on pnmary vernacular schools 
There woe more expended in 18S1 82 on buildings 
tbaa m 1875 76, and tbe medical school costing 
B73,000, was not included in our return for 
tbose years 

Q —Are you aware that in 18S1 82, while 
your Department provided only 2,090 schools for 
18J millions of people m tbe PanjSb, the Edu 
cation Department in Lower Bengal provided 
58,079 schools of all kinds for a population of 
about 68 milhons 7 That is to say, while that 
province has a population less than four times 
greater than that of the PanjIb, the number of 
schools provided was 27 times greater ^ 

J 39 —I know they bad a much larger 
number in Bengal , hut I think that the quality of 
the echools and tbe nature of the education should 
he taimn Into consideration 

Q dO— Well, 1 shall come to the quality of 
the scetiotetion presently In answer to No of 
yonc evidenee, yon state that “ the improvemeat 
existing primary schools depends mainly on the 
C3 
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csertioDS 01 me uiatnct officers *’ Beve you no 
special in«peetor for indigenous sctools ? 

A 40 • — We hare no specul inspector, 

Q 41 —Are yon aware that while yon have 
only 4,526 pntnary schools in the Panj4b id 1SS1« 
b2, or about 5S0 less than yon had eighteen yeara 
ago m ISeS-Si, in Bengal the department has 
50,788 pnmary schools, or 48,000 more than it 
hadm 1«6’J.64? 

A 41 — I pointed ont in my evidence why a 
redaction was made in 1665 66 in the Panjab 
schools Shortly after 1865 66 a reduction took 
place, by order of the Lientenant Governor, owing 
to the inferior character of the schools, and the 
impossibility of procuring good teachers , and this 
measure was deliberately approved by three anc- 
ce'sive Lientenant^Govemors and by ilr Aitehi* 
SOD • 

Q 43 — That reduction, we may take it, was 
25 years ago Has the mimber not increased 
since, as in other provinces ? Have yon stodied 
the organisation by which the great development 
of pnmary instruction in Bengal kss been effected 
dunng Ibe past ten years * 

A 42— No 

Q 43 — Have yon ever attempted a similar 
oignnisaUon in the Fanjab, with a special inspect- 
or and a special staS nnder him tor lodigenons 
schools 7 

A 45— No, I believe the eiccumstances are 
quite different 

Q 44 —How do yon know the circumstances 
are differest if you have not etndied the Bengal 
organisation? 

A 44 -^1 know there are few schools in Bengal 
«f the same character of the mdigenons schools in 
the Fonjah , the majority of the udigenoos 
schools here are Knran schools 

Q 45— Promyonr answer 14 may we under- 
stand tint by the diStnet officers joa mean the 
Deputy Commisstoners , and that you regard 
these officers as specially qualified from tbeir 
position and training to form accurate news on 
pnmaiy education? ' 

A 45 — kes, 1 mean the Deputy Commis- 
* Eiooers I thiuk those officers hare many oppor- 
tunities of forming an opmion 

Q 4S —We have hitherto confined our enquir- 
ies to the quantity of the education given by the 
Panjab Department. Are we to understand that 
the small quantity is made up for by the superior 
quality ? 

A. — kes, I think the quantity is made up 

for by the quality, as compared with previous 

Q 47 —Permit me to read out the evidence on 
this point submitted to the Commission by an ex- 
pencnccd Deputy Commissioner in the Panjab 
^0 Commission, without endomug bis atat^ 
meats, desires that you should have an opportunity 
of commenting on them He says that in one 
book of 182 pages the 
TS» Monrua.'u (Vb»u» hoys seldom get Lejoad 
the 17th page lliat, 
" In anthmetio,”— T quote his words,—" none of 
the suljccts are eompictely taught, except mle-oC 
three , mensuration is never taught nuIcM great 
prewuro is brought to bear on the teachers It is 
di*eoiii.igwl because the Inspector of schools never 
exsjninei in it Geography is not taught, or, »f 
taught, u not understood.'' 


These statements of course must he further en- 
quired into before they can be accepted as a fair 
description of the general state of tbiogs. Bat it 
seems only fair that you should have an opportuni- 
ty of commenting on them 

A 47 — I do not consider that an oecnrate de- 
scription of the primary schools m’the Panjab 
Q. 4S — Passing from the individual euhjwfsof 
instruction to the general course, and the character 
of the inspection, this Deputy Commissioner gives 
the following evidence — 

“ The pnwnhed stadies are imperfectly tvisht These 
{salts on aggravated by a practice which is caused by a 
ensh to show rtralu A supeificirf ezsmiustion is cu^e 
by the Inspector and chief tnobamr Someticoei four 
schools hare eummed 10 od« day A eeitsui naraber 
of beys are ptobonneed to hsee pMsed the pnmuy exo- 
maatton, and the loepector then eiden tDcm to be 
expelled from school (llsdrssa kbanj k ye iswes) Those 
boys hsre really not passed They Att not fit for say em. 
ploTmeat reqninng edaeaiioD, hat if next year tb* Inepecfor 
findi a p*»ed b^, tbs master and chief mohami iKU 
certsinly be ctosoted. 

He adds that the defects of the coar«e are 
“aggravated by the action of the Educational 
Departmeni " Do you wish to make any remarks 
on these statements as to the quality of pnmary 
instruction in the Panjab? 

A 49.-1 do not tbinlc that is correct It »s 
iwiesiUe that four vcbools may hare been esomioed 
IQ ft day I bare so knowledge of lospcctere 
preventing boys from remaining on m school 
after they have passed The boys wonid not be 
allowed to read to a higher standard. There is ft 
complaint that boys are not allowed to remain for 
th* purpore of reading to a higher atandard Bat 
(bere.is BO departmental order about boys not re- 
raamiog to ^rfect their studies , no such cose 
has come to my knowledge 

Q 45— kVilh regard more especially to the 
uKpectioo, the same Deputy Commi-aiouer says— 
"Tbe'vMT*rtiwn tt Vbt pnwaTy athWa » tn 

a very |>erlaB(tery wiy The laspccboo does not always 
take place at ibcKbwl Tbs boys are obtierd to aHoM 
the Icspedors camp at • distance Tbns, many defects 
escape notice Tbea too mneh u attempted la one day 
Taesaviioe Ihreeor foac aehiMls in en- day u a physicu 
i]Dpi>asibitity, and should not ba attempted 

Po yon consider that these statements are 
correct? 

45— The practice used formerly to be for 
boys to go a distance to an Inspector’s camp, but 
the practice docs not now coutmue to any great 
extent Inspectors sometimes inspect thrw or 
four schools a day 

Q 60— Will yon please describe the chief 
sources of the funds which you have at your 
disposal for educational purposes ? 

60 —The provincial reyenues, including the 
imperial grant of 1870 , the local village cess , 
Alunicipal cess , fees. 

Q 61 —Are we correctly informed that, while 
the department devotes no portion of the im- 
perul grant of 1870 to pnmary vernacular edu- 
ction, the 1 per cent, village cess is the »le 
fund devoted to pnmaiy vernacular education in 
the villages ? 

61 —The 1 per cent cess has been now 
absorhed in the dwtnet funds. The expenditure 
IS met from tie district funds 

Q 62— Is the Ipcr cent ceos kept apart for 
peiujaty vernacular education, or u it pul into n 
ci^mcn account with vations other fnad*. from 
wbirfi n vanety of charges, such as district 
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^ds, tanks, sanitatton, and public works are 
defrajed 7 

A B2 — No, it is not kept fepart 
Q ^3 — Has primary vernacular education made 
considerable progrc's in towns and Municipalities? 
A 53 —It bas 

Q 34 — Are a large number of pnmary vema 
cular schools situated within towns and Mnnici 
palitieg? 

A 54— Yea, a considerable number 
Q 55 —Are such schools supported to some 
extent from the 1 per cent cess ? 

A 63 —The rule is that they shall be supported 
from the Milage ce«s, in proportion to the number 
of agricultural students nhich they contain 
Q 65 — Is tl at rule maintained in practice ? 

6G — Not always where there is a poor 
Municipality 

Q 57 — Can you tell me the proportion of the 
one per cent cess which goes to support primary 
vernacular schools within towns and hlnnicipah- 
ties? 

A 57 — I have no separate account 
Q 59— Ja it the case that this one per cent 
cess, which we have seen is the sole fund which 
you devote to rural vernacular edacation, was a 
cess raised from the viUigers exclusively for the 
support of the village schools ? 

A 6S— That was the principal object I 
cnnot say whether a pledge was given that it 
ehonld be expended eiclasive^ 

Q 69 —Do you regard it as a proper appli 
cation of this village cess, 'o divert any portion of 
It to hlnmcipal education, in a province where you 
have only one pnmary school to every 22 villages? 

A 69—1 think It IS an unsatisfactory arrange 
ment Under existing riles, money is no longer 
avaihbk for vemacolar education in Mun cipalities 
from the provincial terenne, and conse<)u«otly the 
only two available sources ate Municipal funds 
snd district funds, and if the Municipality is 
very poor nnd cannot supply the money, there 
seems to be no other source from which itcan be 
taken than the district funds 

Q €0 — Are you aware that tl e origin of this 
cess was dehoeJin the following words in 1854— 
words which were adopted by the Punjab Govern | 
meat and that the order which I shall now quote 
is still the basis on which the cess rests — 

“Oothe OM«ionot erery nsw .etHemeat, ■ rerwon of 
settlemrat engsgrmeaU will be tabenfor the psymrat of 
1 pee cent on the jama u s c«c> for viUago ecbonle 
ID the tame mtaoer ae ia» b lierto been the p •acUo* with 
the road fund? 

60 —I do not recollect the precise document 
Q CJ—Yoxt are doubtless aware that orddts 
have repeatedly been issued by the Government 
of India to prevent the diversion of this village 
cess to any other purposes than to the village 
education of the agncmtural classes? 

^ 6i les, I hnow that the Government 

has upheld that principle 

Q 65— Permit me to read out two orders of 
the Government of India In paragraph 6 of its 
letter No 192, dated 23rd January 1860, to the 
Pangab Government, it declared that— I 

“ Id Twpcct to the ednoalion ce«s no more onght to be I 

taken froti thepcople than will enffice to meet the eipendi | 

ture on village schools for that year The demand of eonu I 
m excess of what is reqo red for ibe coTrent crpense of the I 
schools and the accninulation of • fond from this eoorev | 


■rt cjen to serious objection and Hu Excelleney desires 
taat toe the fnture snch demand and accnmnlatioa mav be 
avoided ^ 

Allow me also to quote a later order, m which 
w Goverument condemned a misapplication of 
the nllago cess, which it had discovered in one of 
your own reports The Secretary to the Govern, 
ment of India replied on the 25th October 1869 
in the foJJowiD" words — 

“With reference to tbs remarks m pnrsgraph 8 I am 
Jo observe that the divers on of the cess proceeds from the 
Intimate object for srh ch t] a cess is lev ed is not just fied 
by the retasal of the non agricultur ets to contribute The 
leg t mate object of the cess is to provide pr mary edneat on 
for the agncnltnrists whn conti bate it, arid the d sclosnre 
made by the D rector of Public Instruction m hu 7th 
paragraph that the so-called Villa^ echoo!s are in many 
easea located in towns where the majority of the inhahitante 
are not agnoaltunsts indicates a grave abnse 

Has the cess now been strictly confined to the 
village education of the agricultnral classes 7 

A ffS—No change has been made in conse* 
quence of this order 

Q 63 —Several of the statements suhniitted to 
the Commission complain that the education cess 
IS still diverted from its proper ol ject ? ATithout 
endorsing these statements it is only fair that 
you ehoold have an opportunity of commenting 
OR them In snpport of these statements accounts 
have been submitted to the Commissiou daring 
the past ten years of the Fanjab axpenditore os 
pnmary vernacular education These oeconnts 
seem to show that the village cess has been divert, 
ed to a great many purposes, such as the building 
of high class town schools, jail schools, parebase 
of tents for the Director of Pubho Instruction 
and bis Inspectors, gmtuihes or pensions to dis. 
missed servants of the Education Department 
The same accounts endeavour to make out that 
while the nllsge cess amounted to something lihe 
£220 OUO dunng the ten years from 1661 to 1671, 
over £100 000 have been diverted from primary 
veroacnlar village schools Will you favour the 
Commission with your remarks on these state, 
ments? 

J 63 — I do not think there is any probability 
of the statement being correct Neatly one half 
of the village cess is certaiuly not so diverted 
I shall pie^ to put m a written statement upon 
this point 

Q C4 — Does the Educational Department keep 
any separate account of the cess showing how 
roach it IS expended on village schools, and how 
roach of it goes to assist education m towns or 
Monicipalities or is diverted to other parpO'Cs ? 

A 64— No 

Q 63 You have spoken of indigenous schools , 

and you eeem to think they should be included la 
compansons between the slate of public instruc- 
two JB the present and tl e jiast Do I understand 
rightly that the department contributes nothing 
to^tbese MhooU that it gives no inspection to 
these schools, that the annual reports of the 
Faniab Deparlroent, for the last two years at any 
rate roake no mention of these schools, and that 
the ’Education Department takes no cognisance 
whatever of them? 

A 66— The indigenous vernacnlar schools are 
nnder no regular inspection, they do not appear 
xn onr letoTDS, we do not contrihate to them, 
and th^ are not at present eligible for grants in- 
aid from the provincial revenues 
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Q —Do yon allot any port on o£ Ite ^nt 
from imperial or pronncut revenues to giving 
scbolarsbips to boys m the best indigenous scbools, 
ivitb a Tieiv to enable promising pupils from them 
to advance into higher schools ? 

A CG—^Uo, I do not see bovr such a thing 
would be possible unless the character of the in 
strucbon were first modified 

Q 57— Are yon aware that the despatch of 
1854 eapressly directed* 
•Pu»e»»i*i«. scholarships should 

be given to pupils of the best indigenous schools 
in the following words “The most promising 
pupils of these schools might be rewarded by 
scholarships in place of education of a superior 
order"? 

J £7^1 remember a paragraph to that effect 
Q 65 — Did yon take any ateps dnnog the 
census of 1831, when a returning olBcer ennmer* 
Bted every village, its families and its houses, to 
obtain a return of the number of indigenous 
schools? 

A 6S— No 

Q €9 — Have yon observed that the censna of 
18S1 shows that while only 104,^23 are tangfat 
ID the departmental schools, a great system of 
indtgenona instruction is going on ontside the 
department without any a d or encouragement 
from it, and that this outside system is at this 
moment edocatiag 53,700 pupils ? That is to say 
in 1831, you spent from all sources, B13, 93,534 
upon giving education of a higher sort to lOi 933 
popils, while nothing was spent in assisting tbe 
63 700 of tbe poorer classes, who seek, at their 
own cost^edacatioa in the indigenons schools? 

A 69 —I havo already treated this subject m 
toy answer Ko 6, where I have shown the 
great majoritv of boys are leamiag Arabic, that 
IS, portions of the Horan by heart, that between 
6 000 and 7,000 are learning bazar accounts, and 
that a very small nomher indeed are receiving any 
practical location 

Q 70 — In answer Ko 73 of your evidence you 
mention that when you aid an indigenous school 
you convert it lato a Government school Do 
you think that there is any Imth m the statement 
thatbv this process, the swoolmoater who former 
ly depended for his bread upon the parents of his 
pupils, and hod to maintain tbe effioeney of his 
school m order to seenre tbeu support, la tendered 
independent of the parents of his pupils, and often 
lives a careless or unmoral life, and neglects his 
school? 

A 70 — No , I do not know that any instances 
have occurred. Ue is not nltc^ther rendered 
independent of the parents* 

Q 71 —Do yon know that it is stated that 
some of the pnmary and branch schoolmasters, 
who formerly receiTM part of their Lrelibood from 


the larents of the pupils, have been rendered so 
mdependent of village opiuion and criticism that 
they pay part of their salary to people to send 
children to their schools, so as to make up a fa.r 
show of pupils ^ 

A 71 — N o , I have sometimes heard a remark 
that teachers paid n portion of tbe pupils’ fees in 
some coses. 

Q 72 — I pass now to higher education Pa*n- 
graph 62 of the despatch of ISoI mns as fo! 
lows — 

'VfelockformTdtothetiiiie wheo any groenl sysjtm 

of edoestiOB entirely proriJeJ by Garemment may be 
diMOotiBiied. with the sradoal sdraoce of the tystein cf 
gnsts.10 aid and when many of the ezuting GoTemmeat 
ueljtatione especially these of the b ghet order may he 
safely closed or transferred to the nmaaj^eQt of local 
bodies under the costfol of and aided by theSU.e Bat 
it IS Car from our wuh to check the tprewl of edaeation la 
the sbgktest decree by the shandoament of a sioote s.hcot 
to probable decay and we therefore entirely cenSde m your 
dumtjoa sad in that of the didercot local aatbontKS. 
while keep d; thu object steadily u> view to act with 
caution and to be guided by especial ivfereuee to the 
patticufar circumstsuees which affect the demand for edoea* 
tioQ in different parts of loduL" 

Do yon think that the Panjah Edncalton De 
partment has taken suScieni steps in this direc 
tion? 

A 72—1 do not thioL. it would have been 
desirable to do more np to the present time, and, 
with regard to placing schools In the granUm aid 
OTstem, Ipoinleo ontin my mdence the practifpl 
duBcolty that ocenn owing to the fact tbst 
teachen of aided schools an not eligible for pan* 
nous 

^ 75— ITith rererenee to your answer 15, can 
yon &Toar the Commission with an idea a> to how 
many echoola are included under the words “ OoV 
eminent edaeabona] insUtntions of the higher 
order?" Do they iselade all schools above pn 
ntsiy scbools "> 

A 75— There are at present 11 schools of that 
class, and the college 1 wuh to explain that 
when writing this remark I was thinking of high 
schools, and not of the c^ege— the Delhi College 
has now been closed 

Q 74 — May we take it thatall these II schools 
and the collie Lave been foonded by the depart 
meat since 1854 ? 

A 74 — I think so 

Q 7o —Do you think that, with the distmet 
orders of the Supreme Government to abolish or 
transfer higher institutions whenever it was pos 
siWe, the Education Department was justified in 
creating twelve new schools of the higher eUg«i 
(inctnding tbe college], and in only abolishing or 
treoaferring a single institutian of that class dnr 
log the past SB yeare? 

A 7o— kes I believe that under thecircom 
stauces of the Pasjsb it was justified 


Farther Statevi^t mhmxtled to the Education Commission by Luxtenavt.Colonxl 
Holeoyd, in eontijiualion of his evidence preciously gizen 


The pnocipal charges preferred ag ains t the edo 
cational polity punned in thu province, together 
with what 1 conceive to be the actual state of tbe 
vase, are noted below — 

(1] That when the department was first orga 
niMd.the principle adoptedof estahlubing 
new achooU and conrerUng tndigesoas 


Persian schools into Government schools 
was a wrong one, and that it would have 
been the proper course to assist indigenous 
schools by means of grants-in aid on a 
Luge scale 

The Utter plan was tned in the North IVestem 
rnnnees, and is referred to in paragraph 93 of 
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despatch of lS5i, as a model for other piCiJ- 
deucies 

This plan failed, and the failure is reco^iscd in 
EJncatiou letter No. 20, dated Sth May ISaU, 
paragraph 39, page 56 — 

“Theplin of Mr Thoniawn tncladed botlilk# toper* 
Tuion end ttio iroproTcmenl of tbe indigenous rcroaeular 
scbooii Tbe *0110018 baro not tbown iisos of mueb im 
prorement under this arrsngoment, and are m eonrse of 
ispersession m the natnral course of things owing to the 

( refeitDce shown bj the Natne commumif fortllebdba 
tndi schools" 

In the same letter the extension of the halLa* 
Landi system, and the establishment of a school 
fund, consisting of a cc" of I per cent on the 
land-rc^euue, netc sanctioned, the latter, tt was 
said, * to be contributed, as is the Case with the 
road fund, in equal proportion hy the GoTcrnment 
and the land.owners * Paragraph 41, page 57 
In the despatch of 1S59 the Secretary of State 
discti««ed at length the grant-in-aid sj stem, and 
showed that it had so far failed as regarded veroa. | 
cular schools , espre^ed an opinion tlwit it wa«, ns 
hitherto in farce, nnsuitcd to the masses of the | 
people, and that the means of elementary educ ttion ' 
should he jirovided hy the direct in^trumeutahty 
of Gorernment oIEcers, and called for an opinion 
os to relinquishiDg it as a meaos of proridmg 
popular xernaeuhr schools througlioiit tbe country, 
nnd imposing a special rate to defray tbe eapeosc 
of schools for tbe rural population TiJe para* 
gwphs 36 to 88, and 49 to 66, page 124, sum* 
marised in tbe abstract of tbo des^ atcb pubhshed 
by Oe>emment, page (iii], os foltows — 

*' 86 Uanner la which tbe mtcoi his Ura earned oat la 
the terenl preinlrncies deuribcd Amouat of greets lo aid 
suctioned in Indik 

**37 The Kitrn hu been freely accepted by pneate 
schools hothllnglsh and Afiglo reraacuhr, Missionary and 
hatirs Not so sntb rHpect to Temaculor schools the re 
quuite local eo-operstion of tbe Nitire eoumanity be>ag 
wanting Mr Pratts efforts in that respeot. flisopieion 
that the grant*in aid system cannot be made thebuisof 

any estenoM system of popular edneatiou Mr Woodrows 

seatlmcati and Mr T C Hope a 
' 3S Concarrence of tbe Lieutenant Garernor of Dengal 
Mr Halliday, in the abore doabte Mr Oordon Young * 
opinion that the object night be gained by ceriain rebxa 
tionsef the rciei Kia Tienedieapproved 
" 49 Oire shonU be tahen that a prejad ce agsmet edneo- 
■qoh IS not crested and the GorenfmeirtViaidi Tendered 1111 
popi^ar, by the efforts of edncationat offeers to obtain the 
necewary local support for tbo establishment of Tpnwailsr 
acboole ondor tbe grant in sid system The dignity of tbe 
OoTernmentalso may be eompromised by such proocedings 
•*60 The lohcting of contnbut on» from the people pro 
I ibiled The granl-ia aid eyeteiB as h l! erto |n force pro 
nonneed nnsnited to tbe supply of Ternacular edacatioo to 
the masses of tbe population Tbe means of elementaiy 
education should be prorided by the direct iDslrnmnitatity 
of Gorerntnent officers 

*’ 61 A 62 The leey of an edocntion rate discussed 
•*63 Opioion ashed as to the necessity of rel n^sithiogthe 
existing grast-in aid system os a xaeans cf proeidiog pops 
lar Ternacular ech,ooli tbionghonl tbe country and as to Ibn 
expediency of imposing a special rate to defray tbe expeDM 
of schools for the roial population 

(It should he noted here that it evidently was sot 
contemplated that Government should, as general 
rule, in any way contribute to the edncalional rate 
In paragraph 52, page ISO, it is said — "In the 
North-Western Provinces the pnnciple has already 
been acted on, though the plan has there been enb- 
jected to the important modification that the 
Government shares the burden with the landholder, 
and that the consent o£ the latter shall be a neeeo- 
sary condition to the introduction of the arrange- 
ment in any locality.) 

Paragraph 48 of the despatch of 1859 niu«t be 
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mentioned id connection with this subject, ns it 
lefera to the importance of maLng the greatest 
possible use of existing schools, and of the masters 
to whom, Itowevei insufSoient as teachers, the 
people had been accustomed to look up with res- 
pect lu this paragraph special reference is made 
to the system in force in the North-TVestern Prov- 
mces, and it will be oonveuient to give the para- 
gnpli 10 full, and to quote also parts of pafageaphs 
1C and 19, where tliesame subject is referred to 
" Para 18 — In the North Western Prorinces active mea 
sates had been taken by tbe Lieutenant Qovenior the late 
laaientfdMr Ihoinason for the accomplishment of the object 
(t e, tha Improvement of Ternaculai education) A system 
bad been fiamed by that gentleman, and brought into active 
AMtatMO with tbe full approval of the Conrt of Directors, 
sroieh provided for tbe estabhsbmeot of a model school at 
the head ^aeiters of each tabs Idar for the eoconragemeat 
of the mastersof the liidigenooa achools to improve them 
selves, and to adopt improved methods of leacbiiig and for 
the fcgnlar uspection of tbe whole machinery by visitors 
of diff rent gmiea anpermtended by a visitor general — an 
office t« which ahighly qnal Ged civil servant wsssppomted 
This system had been attended with such an itnoont of 
success thet authority was given in 1835 56 for brinzing it 
into operation throughout the whole of tbe North Western 
Profinces- 

•‘Para 19,— la the North Western Province* it was 
found that aUogetbsr the achools established at tba tahsil 
stations had been very successful so far as regarded tbe 
attendaoeoef tbsebildren in those towns, tbe inhabitants 
of sorroondiog d stricts bad not shared in the advantages 
of tbensleanyeoniiJersMsextent Asystem of balkabandi 
or circle schools bad been aocordiegly devised previously 
to IMifovtho sprciel puiToieof meeting the wants of ths 
ogncultoial population Uuder this system ssveral nllazes, 
coDveoienfly oitnated for tbs psrposs ars grouped togetbar, 
and 10 a central iitsation a school is eitabl sued which is 
not to bo nors Ibsn two miles distant /Von any of the villagsa 
forming tba c rcle In snpport of tbeas achools tbe oonsest 
of tba land owners was to bs obtained to tbs araropnation 
of a small peicentnge on tbs tmonst of tbe Government 
revenoe, i percent beiog tbs amonnt paid, of which one 
bait wte to be coalnbuUd by tba land ownefs, and half by 
tbe Governnient. 

-Para dS— With regard to veraaeiiler edocotion, it 
appears that, with tbs exception cf the North Western 
ProTioeea, where provision had been made f r tba gradual 
extens on of schools over tie entire country by the comb ned 
operation of 311 ibomaaons ecbeme of tabs ii schools and 
(bo haibabandi system, so general plan bad been decided on 
in anyof tba preaideuciea It is obvious that no general 
scheme ^ populu adocation could bs framed wb oh would 
bs an (sbl# for all par's of India. But, m accordinca w tb 
U« vwav«af<iUiw«iui tliaNuctb.W«iteca PcoviUAiiiby hfr 
TbnmasoD, and in some of tbe Bengal d stneta by Sir 
Woodrow it IB most important to make the greateitpossible 
use of exHtiog eohools end of the masters to whom how 
ever mefficieut os teachera, the people have been accustomed 
to looknp with respect." 

It Will he Been that in these paragraphs the 
balkabauds system is highly approved of, but the 
distmctioa between these schools and the ludigcn- 
ous schools which they superseded does not seem 
to be Ye«7 cJenrly niarLed The importance o£ 
makiDg the most of existing schools is losisted on 
itt accorcUocfi with the course followed in the 
North-Western Provinces As we have seen, 
however, though an endeavour was madeio the 
first lostaDce to improve these indigenous schools, 
tbe pUn f^’l^ , in 1856, when the extension 
of the balkahaoi system nils sanctioned, they were 
lu conise oF supersession bythehalLabacdi schools 
Piobably, however, a considerable number was 
absorbed in the halkabandi schools, which was the 
best war of utilising them when it was found they 
could not be otherwise improved If, again, such 
schools were to be maintained, not on tbdgrant-in- 
aid system, but by means of an educational rate, 
th^ xDQvt cease of course to be indigenoas school*, 
and be at once absorbed in tbe general system 
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Itmay be addejl that in para^aph 17 the eSurta ' 
made in the various provinces since 1854, for tbe 
improvement of vernacular education, are (varmly 
acknowledged 

If it must be admitted that previously to 1654 
the Eubject of vemacnlar e lucation had not received 
in any part of India the f uU amonnl of attention 
which it merited, there can be no donbt that since 
the wishes of the Home authorities have been so 
plainly declared, the officers of the Department of 
Education, acting under the orders of the several 
Governments, have spared no pains to bnng into 
operation throughout the distncta entrust^ to 
their eapetinteudeDce such measures as appear most 
likely to place within reach of the general popnla* 
hoD the means of obtaiuiug an education enit^ to 
their circumstances in life 
It 13 as clear u anything can be, that the Court 
of Directors in I836 fully recognis^ the snperscs 
Sion of indigenons schools by the halkabandi 
schools es^bhshed by Government in the bforth* 
^'festem Erovmcea as loentaVle, and tbiat the 
Secretary of State in 1859 considered the grant- 
in aid system then in force nnsuited for the provi* 
sion of papular vernacular education This being 
the case, it seems to me unreasonable to impute 
blame to the local Govemmeut, after the lapse 
of nearly a quarter of a century, because they did 
not then carry out a system which was consider^ 
by higher authority to be impracticable 

A second charge is that an infinitesimal portioo 
of the allotment from the provincial revennes u 
spent on vernacular primary schools, and that it 
was the intention of the Sapreme ChiTemmeot and 
the Secretary of State that the greater part of this 
allotment should be so erpended 
The oonrse pnrsned in the Panjib from 1859 to 
1869 seems ,to me to be in accordance mtb tbe 
despatch of 1859 An educational ceas of 1 per 
cent on the land revenne was raised for the sup* 
port of vemacnlar schools , but grants tu aid of 
vernaenlar edocation were given aUa, though not, 
as a mle, of a sufficient amount to influence tbe 
education of the masses, more especially m rural 
districts * 

In IS S9 the Supreme Ooverumeot proposed to 
abolish Article \1\ of the grant in aid rules which 
was spec ally intended for the encoonigemeot of 
purely vernacular schools, and after some eorre* 
spondence ruled as follows in No 699, dated S9th 
October 1869 — 

“ The (UtemeBt tDclowd in year letter (hove that 
m,Sd8 hare b««o ^ruted oader tb s role la 1S63 70 sod 
the L euteBant-GOTeroer deprecetes any alteratioa of Um 

■ Deepetcli No. 1 deled SSrd Jenniry lSU(pHet75} rvf«n 
evpceuUy to the remorel of en j imped reesU ^et mej ei it lo 
the «aj of etUni on of the frrent- n ud lyitem. A iepc«- 
•eoteUoa bed been nude by tbe Cbarcb hluaonery Socuty tbnS 
d Acuity vu espeneaced in eomt cmiee by ruloateiy and code* 
pendent bodiee, (od by nli^ooi Knd beoeroleat UHOciettoii* la 
obli aiag ^Dt* la-old— eide pengrupba 1 S aad 8. 

The erect on ef train ng uubtoLioDi foe oauce •choolnaiUie 
and acboolmiitreeieft was to reeelTe " epee el cuccaragemeot and 
aid vrltb a new to prumot ng (bo edocatioB of tbe af 

Indie' ^varegrapb 1(Q aod the roles leid down ' while alToid 
lag tbe re-iQ tits eecanty for tbe doe appUcatioa of (be grant*'' 
were to loterrece, as little ee pose bic wicb tbe fne octwa of 
thow who might eeek ander tbcir operalios to prmoote tb* 
tpirad of edueal on amougat tho maaeee of tbe ywopla.' It 
wae,bow«ier to be borne lo mind that any rcgnUtioae for tho 
edeo QietraUoQ ofgriB e-ia aid were to be geseraU nnd Ibetoo 
eeceptwnel niee eoold be allowed foe any partiealar elaee of 
appheaBte for ae! 

la the pihjib beneroleat eoeletiee bars rarely tamed tbe r 
atteniuin to pertly eemacslir acboole for boys, but grant* oro 
preal bereUy in aid of pnrate Tiormal acb^la and of l&ebrencb 
ecbooU eeBBockd with B la which eoBtrfbo-eUmrlr to tba 
etcBcaiarj wloeatloa of the miwce lo lai^ town*. 


rah tfbich bs Miunlm in accordance with tbe despaieb o! 


tba^espateh of ISol, bat it u well ksown laat this dsa> 
patch intradneed for tbe 6rsbtime the gnnt-io aid syitens 
iBto fodia tentatirelv and certainty cannot be qooted as id 
aatbdtity for its application to any particular cIxm of fcbeols. 
On the contrary vbeo tbe resalta of tbe tcstatire rntrodne* 
t on of thu eystem were renewed in the despatch of 1869 
the Ifome Government diabuetly stated (paragraph 60) that 
“the gtanbiB aid system u tiamfri to Ue supply cf^ver 
nagiJar education to the masses of tbe popalation “ and 
that fbo necessary fnods sbonid be obla ned by **edaca> 
bona} tatea (paragraph 61) " from which the cost of all 
each xdtools tbrongboat tbe eoontry shanld be defrayed 

'The anbeeqaeDt instructions of tbe }Iome GoTernmeot 
hare b^n always to tbf same pnrport, baring regard to the 
impossibl.ty of tbe State bearing the wbole expense of eda 
cauBi! the maasLS ef the population of India. 

“ llpon this BTVund aa aWe shown the GovtrniBwt ef 
ladia has mett steadily refused tbe couceteion of grant*>in 
Old tothoprunaiy rernoeaUr scho^ 10 Bengal and for the 
etme Rasoo the Governor Genera! in CouncJ thinks it de- 
sirable to nnal Bole X14 of the Faajdb bront-io-aid 
Dales. 

“TheGovefomentef Ind a u aware how very ainerent 
IS the cood tion of the Punjab from fhal ot Bcossisn tiie 
mattgrof educatioD but the whole of tbe Pnujdbis cot in 
the same eireplionat state, and, therefore wbiUwiIUng 
to admit that sotns difference shonid be made u thu respect 
between the Panjdb and Bengal the Governor General iR 
Cooneit tbiaVs il right that the genera! pnae.ple shoiSd be 
oaoerted in the Panjdh Grant in*a d Pale* with a pmru on 


'Or*at*-iD«d from lopena! foods are not odmusibls 
to puMl; veraacular pnnary (choets batspeoal 
gneta may be made for limited periods when tte 
einumsUeoee are so except onil as to joshfy a 
departure from rale The sum of inch spew 
grants to any one poKly vernacular eeboolsfaaU 
sot exeeid daneg tbe oSciol year ese^ialf tbe 
average aaueal eost of a Government veraKolu 
(chool of a aimitor sue and standard 
"Of the schools mentioned in tbe sUtemint Kos Sand 
10 sboald be entered noder girls ochools and majr stand. 
Iso o beiog an lastitPtiott of a ipeciol nature might be 
allowed tor two years more 

*“rnesah«oUTetsTT«4toinwsiagTwp\i % ^ I&ORt Sij) 
goyde letter seem proper objMt* for lbs oets sod not fi>t 
imperial fond* If the desenpt on given of tbe Fsshawsr 
•choo! >0 paragraph S be correct, the gnut oa its accanot 
ongbtto be treoiferred to tbe proper head and then eoati 
noed Aoy further expfaoalion which the Director of 
Publui Instjuclioa may furuiah regardiug tJm seboed may 
be *abnutted to tbe troverameut orXndia. 

^e who!* of the Khools mentioned in the 4th para- 
naph of dlajorHolroyds letter eeeai properly object* for 
help bom tie test and with reference to the remarks in 
paragraph 8 1 am to observe that the diversion of the cess- 
proceeds from the legitimate object with which tbe com b 
lev cd I* not Justified by the refusal of the non ogncoltur 
isUlocontnbqte. Tbe legituaat* object of the tess is to 
provide primary educat on for the agncnJtoral ctuse* who 
coa^huwit. and tbe diwlosure node by tie Director of 
Publw Jailrartion ui hi* 7lb naragrapb that 'tie so- 
called villaga ichooU ore in many coset located to tawui 
where tie majority ef inhabitant* are not a'-ncnltunits, 
mdicatea a grave abuse. A partial remedy may be found 
la the fres Pa i by the children of non agricul 

terista etlending MbMla partly supported bv poymeiit* 
^ request that orders may b* 

lasura to tni* effect in such manner os Hu Honour may 
oouMderdesiiable 

“The schools mentioned in the 5th paragraph of Major 
Holroyde letter on 1 lely to become merrW .ihools for the 
grata Vw* lostruet on, of »IJ and a of half the 

^“J^therto sanctioned mght stand £r next year and 

' lortber cases, not noticed above the grants might 
cease from tbe Slat Jfarch next, unless inoS«h"t“t*^ 
reason esn be shown for their eonbnuaiiM 

The orders contained in the letter above quoted 

BO «ther bCTood tbe devpateh of 
1^9 mtb ve^rd to vernacular pnmary schools, 
though thew ordera are justified by a reference to 
tut despatch However thu may be, these otdere 
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are perfectly clcit and definite, and provide that 
}*niuts in-aid of primarj Ternacnlar schools are not 
to be pivcn except m special cases 

Again, in the despatch from the Secretary of 
State to the Government of India, dated 12fh 
May 1870, it is stated that— • 

“it has been assumed in all the discuasioBs whieli base 
snsen donng recent jean on this subject that the espen 
ditnre which mar m reijuired for the remacular tdocaboa 
of the people and for saoitarj improrements caoiiot be 
aSorded bj the impenil rerenne and most be met m (be 
main out of the same addil onal rrsoorces rates ettab 
lufaed for the purpose) There appean, indeed to be no 
alteniatire unless it be tbs altematire of allowing the 
countrj to temam without draina^ and without roads and 
withoot education ** (Para^ph 4 ) 

“Her Hajestja Gorimment can bare no doubt that, la 
elecwbere, so in Bengal, the expenditure required lot tie 
education of the people ought to be aaiulj defrajed out of 
local reseorcca. (Paragraph 2d.) 

The proceedings o! the Government of India rti 
the Home Department, No 63, dated lllh Feb* 
ruary 1871, were as follow — 


“ Bead again Flnancul Department Besolutioo Ne 3334, 
* dated the I4th December last. 

“Aa stated in paragraph 28 of the Itesolnt on above 
quoted the poliej of the Gorerament in malten coooected 
with edqealion baa been laid down m despatches ftom the 
Seeretarr of State and the coodil ons oa which grants-ip 
aid ihould be allowed to pnrate inititotioas am prrambed 
IB the rules sanctioned bj the Coveromeat of India These 
- niet are not, bowtm quite clear as regirdi tb« sod to bs 
afforded bj the ^tate towards the protisioos of the oeaoe 
of elemental education for the masses of the Mple 
“2 The Goretnot Gcntnl in Cooncil therefore conaiden 
it desirable to eiplsio on wbat pnne pis it will be pemis 
aibls to assign from (be some allottM for edoeatiooal pur 
poses grsnU lu aid to schools for pnmarj educitioo and it 
« U rest with tbs local Ooveraoieot, uodcr the otw ejelem 
of fioancul control to determine lo wbst locatitiee and to 
wbat extent aoch grants ehall from time to time be made 
"3 It baa been repestedlj declared by tbe Secretarj of 
State that it ii a primary duty to aasign foods fortbe 
edoeatiOB of those who are leut able to belp themeelvee 
and tbal tbe education of the masses therefors baa tbs 
greatest claim on the State funds The Goremmeot of 
India desires to nstatain this new, bat tbe graot-io aid 
rolea hare in practice beeo found so onioitabte to primary 
schools that, except in apecial cases such graoUioaid are 
aeldem aanctioned from the general lereouea. It has 
moreoTcr been repeatedly affirmed that we most look to 
local exertion aoa to local ceeaei to eupplr tbe Xonde 
required for the mamteoance of pnmary acbools 

d Ttfti staoifiog onjfnr nioy secor nruvnsmA'ott 3<rt 
they really are not lO Tbe fact la that primary edoeabon 
must be supported both by impenal foods and by local rates 
It IB not by any means tbe policy of the Goremmeot ef 
India to deny to primary irhooU assistance fiooi impenal 
rcTenuea, but on tho other band no snm that could be 
ipartd from those reresoea would suffice for the work, end 
Iwal rates most be raised to effect any aeueible impress on 
OD the masses This does not Icsmii tbs obligaboo of 
Govemment to contribute as 1 berally as other demands 
allow, to aupplement tbe suma ra sed by local effort Tbs 
true poli^ will be to d stnbute the imperial funds so far as 
such funds are arailable m proportion to the amoant raised 
by the people from each district. 

*'6 The amount at present allotted for primary edueaboo 
under the aererallocal admioistrabooe le small Md it la 
not urpected that the local Goterntaeot will may case 
duniaiehit. On the other band they wilt hare fall uberly 
to loorease the allotment either from ratreschmenU m otbn 
Bemcee «r from sanngs id other breaches of edocat on 
and it u permissible tc aeBign from tbe prorioc a! grant 
funds ID a a of tchooU mainly supported by coDtnbuUona 
from local cesses or hlunioij'al rates A rule howsrer 
abould be laid down that tbe State eootnbat on le not to 
exceed one-haif of the agmgate contnbutioBS from all 
other Bources or one third o^ the total expenditure on sdn 
cation m the sol ool coocerned 

6 There will be oo objection to special exeeptioa being 
madam the caae of poor sod bachwuxa distr cts, where tbe 
population IS large and the rate owing to tbe proverty 
of the people is insufficient to give the requ red qr^a la 
such dutneU m tbe interests of cinluat oa and pssee,siaDe 


■pecial efforts have to be made for the exlension of pnmary 
edueatioa witboutreference to local eontribatioos 

'7 It will also be witlun tbe discretion of the local 
GoTWTimeiils to assign from the fonds for prorincial ser 
Tices boildiog grants for school houses in a d of contnbn 
tiona from the proceeds of local rates bat with the same 
limitation aa to the propoibon of tbe Gorerament grant 
and subject to any other further rules that may be in force 
m the Fuldie Works Department ' 

The proceedings of 11th November 1871, above 
((aoted, were intcaded to show wbat interpretation 
should be placed id fature oa the standing orders 
issoed by the Secretary of State, with regard to 
the expenditure of State funds on pnmary educa* 
tiOQ It IS affirmed that these Btanding orders 
may seem inconsistent, but are not really so 
No reference is made in these proceedings to tbe 
letter of tbe 25tb October lb69, to the Panjib 
Government, which was virtually cancelled by 
the proceedings in question In the one case 
grants from impenal funds for vernacular primary 
education was positively forbidden, except in cer* 
tain special coses, lu the other, such grants were 
definitely allowed foi primary education in which 
vernacular education was evidently included t 

Itshonld be observed, also, that throughout tbe‘^e 
proceedings “ primary schools'" are spoken of m 
general terms, and no special reference is made to 
partly vernacnlar primary schools 

By an order issued in December 167,0, the 
Supreme Government made over to iha local 
Government certain edncational estsblishments 
and certain assignmecta for educational purposes, 
iDcInding a comparatively small allotment for 
pnmary schools It seems to me qnite clear, from 
wbat us been quoted above, that tbe local Gov* 
erament eansot be held Kspossible for the small* 
ness of tbe allotment at tbe time in qnestioo 
Tho responsibility of the Government of India 
regarding the distribution of ezpenditnie up to 
tins time IS indeed expressly acknowledged m 
Government of India's Besolntion No 2331 dated 
14th December 1870, paragraph 27, which is as 
follows— 

* Sokject to tbsie general nitnctions the Gorerameot 
will bvoeefortb enjoy full 1 berty in tbe ezpenditaro of 
foods tppropr sted to “ ProTiocial Servioes It must 
however do undentood that in thus divesting bimsslf of 
rootnO tb» Governor Gensni id Coqdp 1 d resU bimssif 
also to a Urgo extent of bis former responsibil ly If res 
poDe bilily for expenditure is retsioed cootrol osnnot be 

It miy be bbserved, ngaiu that tliere is noiudi* 
cation, in the proceedings quoted above, of an ex* 
pectatioo on the part of tbe Supreme Government 
that any eontiderailt portion of the educational 
ass gnment from provincial revenues would be 
diverted from tlie objects on which it was then 
expended and applied to pnmary education, whilst 
the Secretary of Stale bad frequently affirmed that 
each charges must be met maiuly from local 
rates 

It 18, however, DO doubt the case that tbe com 
parati^lv smalt allotmenttbat was formerly made 
towards tbe primary and pi rely vernacular educa 
tion of boys has been almost entirely withdrawn 
during the last few years, tbe Government of tbe 
Punjab having been earned out the principle that 


s It wi l be observed Hint it was stAted tl at tbo snioa it st 
th tt mo allotted lor pri nnrj rducat on oadr^rtbo serrrtl local 
sd a D atrai ODs was fniall sod t was not rrpreted that local 
GoverDmrota would in any csio d m □ sh it. They were to 
tov« full X berty to [ncreaso tho sllotmoot and tmaybeiofcr 
nd that the Govenunrntof India expected that they would do 
10 bnt there Is do pos t vs order so the subject. 
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Jiaveread thronjli nearly Ihe whole of it, bat have 
not studied it 

Q 3 — Are you aware that you sent la your 
first evidence so late that after it was printed 
the Commission Lad only three days to prepare 
their cross examination ou it, and that yon sent m 
your second instalment of evidence so late that the 
Commission has had only three days to passit from 
hand to hand m manuscnpt? 

A 5— les 

Q 4 — If you think three days sufGcieot for the 
Commission to prepare their cross exauiinatiOQ on 
your evidence, containing long quotations from 
desp-ltches, do you not think that twelve days 
should have snIBced for you to study Dr Leikne^s 
evidence? 

^ 4 — pfo, I do not think so , it is one thing to 
prepare questions on the evidence of a witness, and 
another to answer fully evidence of such a nature 
ns Dr Leitncr’s, which requires a very fall and 
well considered answer, with reference to vanons 
documents 

Q 6— TV ill you kindly state in what year yon 
become Director of Poblic Instinction in the 
Panjab? 

J'B — In 1867 I think I was confirmed >a 
1863 

Q (i>-I find from the Education Reports that 
the number of primary schools decreased from 
2.109 m 1861 to l,So3 in 1871 72 Do we ngktly 
understand from the statements which yoo bare 
pot in, that the returns of 1861 and the other 
jears before you became Director are untrust 
worthy, and include a number of schools which 
were not really schools in a true sense of the 
word? 

A They include many hors’ schools in 
which the edacanon was extremely loelBcient, and 
many girU’ schools which could not be considered 
schools in any proper sense of the term, as far as 
the edoeation they gave was concerned They 
were not untrustworthy, in the sense that the 
schools had no existence whatever, and that the 
boys and girls did not exut at all, but they were 
nntrustwortbr as far os any educational comparison 
was concemed They are untrustwostby &s far aa 
those schools, which 1 have above referred to, are 
concerned 

<2 V —Are we to understand that yon only 
abolished schools which were so bail that they 
ought not to appear in the oIBcial returns t 

A 7 —No I do not think that, but they were 
of no practical utility, I believe 

Q R.— Should schools that are of no practical 
utility appear m the olficial returns? 

J S — So long ns they are mamtained by 
Government 

Q !).— In your evidence and wntten statement 
you desenbe the system of primary instruct on 
adopted at the commencement of the department. 
Are we to understand that you approve of that 
system and that you carried it on practically nn 
changed during tho past 14 years as Director of 
Public lustmctioa? 

^ ff — ^Tes the Bvstem Las been substantially 
earned out, but it must not be supposed tl at I do 
not de'ire to extend the grant in aid system to 
Ternaculir schools, for as Ihave alreidveiplajoed, 

1 am and have bctn in favour of so doing Ibave 
not ] et been able to do this 
SanjCa. 


C. ft? -But during the 12 years’ incumbency 
a your three predeoepOrs, you have shown that 
this system produced such bad results that the 
fignres officially promulgated by them were un- 
trnstwortUy for educational eonjpanson, and that 
you had to -ibohsh a very large proportion of the 
schools which It produced Do you ascribe this had 
resnlt to the system itself, or to the way m which 
it was earned out by your predecessors’ 

A 10 —I think that too great haste was shown 
in the establishment of primary schools before 
efficient teacheis could be procured for them and 
hence the partnl failure I do not ascribe the 
partial failure to the system itself 

® said that you substantially 

carfied on that system of primary instructiou 
Has It shown recuperative powers under \onr 
management ? 

J 11 —I ought to explain that it has not been 
ouder my managemeut, but ender that of Deputy 
Commi swoere I accept the te«ponsibihty for the 
toiAmwa'ivcc of syslem, but as re'»arSs the 
working I share the responsibiL ty with those under 
whoseimmednte administration the schools have 
reoisioed The numbers have recovered 
Q 12 —I observed from tbe education reports 
tliat the primary schools have never under your 
direction ottiined to their former numbers TVith 
X total expenditure of 1>15 95,660 on edaeation 
m 1831 82, you had only 1,626 primary schools 
against a total of 2 109 primary schools m I861' 
at an a^fvgate expenditure of Ii6 62 678 Do’ 
yon think that a S) stem which has produced these 
results can be said to possess vitality? 

A J5— Tes, 1 do think it pos»e8ses vitalih 

and that the ndditions) expenditure on sehooltof 
every class is justified by the improved results 
g W— Do you after Laving tbe facts brought 
before yoo, still wish to defend a system which has 
producM these results nsder your predecesson and 
yourself? 

J /5— kes, I thiok tbe ^tem is, oq the 
whole, agood one, but capable of improvement 
g 14 — Will you favour tbe Commisiion with 

the names of the gentlemeu who have hell t! e 
office of Dire<.tor of Pubho lustruction since Mr 
Arnold left in 1859 ? 

J 14 — Lieutenant Pa'ke, Jfajor Fnller, and 
myself Tfr Cordery officiated for 15 months 
Jlr Pearson, for two periods of eight and three 
months, Mr Alexander, for three months, an I 
Dr Iieituer for three nonti 3 

Q isf — Dunog these 23 years, did any of lhe»e 
three military gentlemen, who have filled the office 
of D rector of Public Instruction, hold a Univeret. 
ty degree ? Or, had any of them enjoyed UniverT 
city i^ucation ? 

J lo — No, I believe not 
Q IS — The grant ID aid rules were finally 
aanctioned shortly before you came into office as 
Director Have you transhted those ruk.s 
the vemacuhrs of the Paojab, and promulgated 
them throughout the vanoos d stnets ? , 

J IS — 1 do not recollect if they were transJa. 
ted III wy office , but tl ey have been furnished to 
the J? P iiissioners of difTerenl d itnets 

in rn^bsh They have not been promalgaUd by 
beyond sending them to tbe Deputy Corntni*^ * 
_fr« I do not recolle t if they were »cnt 
the vernacular There is a general order that 
ryjythtag of importance should be translated 
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bat I drt not recollect whether the grant-m sud 
rales were or not. 

Q 17 —"We have bad it stated by seyeral wit- j 
nesacs, jocladin;; edncaticnal officers and higti ' 
officers of the adnuDistration, that the rules hare 
never been published Are you aware that the i 
promnlgation of the grant in aid rul^s in the Tcr. I 
nacnlar languages was expressly ordered by the ' 
Court of Directors or Secretary of State ? 

A 17. — Yes, there was such an order, but I i 
ought to say that I beliere the conditions on which I 
grants can be made are generally known 

Q 18 — ^louhavedeplored the lamentably smalt I 
proportiou of the villagers who receive primary in« I 
stmction, and the inadequacy of the pTOVKion i 
made for such schools Have you devoted any , 
share of the provmcial grunt to such schools? 

A 15— Formerly, as I h.ive already stated, a i 
portion of the provincial revenue was expended ' 
on primary and purely vernaenlar Government 
schools, but allattnents thus made hare been with 
drawn during the last six or seven years 

Q 18 — ^Has the whole village cess been applied 
to village schools, and has a separate account Wo 
kept with a view to secure its proper application ? 

J 2d— 1 believe no separate acconat has been 
kept of the 1 per cent cess , but the amount 
now expended from diitnct fauds on village 
schools where there are no Municipalities, and on 
agricultural students attendiagecboola where there 
ore Municipalit es exceeds the total income of the 
1 per cent, 1 believe it has not been exclusively 
applied to tbe tgricuUansts to the exclusion of 
too non^igncultunsts atteadiog the same schools 
Q 90— Do the non agncultunsU pay tbe cost 
pnee of their education, or are they Mucated m 
the village sciioolspnct colly at the expense ofl 
per cent agncultural ce«s ? 

A 50— As a rule, the non agricuUunsU pay a 
very email fraction of the coet of their edncntioo, | 
and the district funds in which tl e edacational 
cees IS absorbed, are tbe only tnuds froni which 
tl ese schools are maintained hly personal view u 
that the unn agncultoruts saonld pay more for 
their education 

Q 21 —Hare you appointed a special lospector 
lor ind genous or primary schools? 

A 81 — Iso inspector has been appointed spea 
ally for primary or ind genous schools 

Q 22 — Do you maintain at the charge of tbe 
department a single female luipcctor for female 
GoTetnmeot schools ? 

A 55— No, not froiu provincial funds Femalo 
iiwpeclressca were formerly employed but not 
within the last six or seven years I reported 
faroiirablf from time to time on these inspectress, 
es in my reports Advantage was taken of the 
fact of two successive assistant inspectors being 
mamed to employ their wives as ios]<ectresses, 
hat, as a general rule, tliere seems to be great dif 
fcnlty in finding a competent person to perform 
the work of inspectress, and there was practical 
incoiirenieneo in sn arrangement wl icb cecessita 
ted an ass slant inspector *xnd bu wife always 
trarelting together 1 have sot adrertised for an 
, itupectrres of schools smeo Sir McIntosh lelt 
about seven yearv ^o 

Q 57— Do you maintain a single Nativa u. 


J 25— Ko, the four inspectors areall English, 
men 

^ S-i — Have yon compelled yonr European 
inspectors, by a system of examiuabons in the 
vemaenlar laugnages, to acquaint themselm with 
the dialects spoken in primary schools, aod so ea 
able them to adequately conduct their duty of la- 
epeetton? 

A 24 —There is a general departmental exami, 
nation in Urdu, and the inspectors are selected 
from men who have been a long time in the conn, 
try and are familiar with the language There is 
no examination in Panjabi or any other language 
bat Urdu The hoys nnderstand qnestioDS which 
are pnt to them in Urdu I say d stinctly that 
tbe inspectors can examine thoroughly and are 
niHlerst^ 

Q 55— In 1S70, when the number of pnmary 
schools was greatly reduced for want of funds, 
did you also reduce the number or pay of your 
European inspectoiv ? 

A 25 — Tbe reduction was earned out by De* 
pnW Commissioners in accordance with tbe orders 
of Government No corresponding redaction was 
made at the time in tbe pay of Enropean inspect* 
ors 1 folly approved of the reductions. 

.By THE Eev. W. 31 Slackett. 

Q 1 —We have been told that the Govennaeot 
Normal schools at Lahore and Rawalpindi give 
no traiDiDg ID the art of teaching, that tne masters 
have not themrelres been tniued, aod that tb^ 
bave no practising schools attached. Is this the 
case/ 

A 1 -They have no practising schools attach- 
ed, bnt a certain amount of training is given by 
ntilismg a portion of the students os a practising 
class The masters have not bad such a training 
as would properly fit them to be masters of train- 
log schools One great object of the new train- 
ing college at Idfaore, amongst others, is to snp- 
ply masters of Normal schools and d strict in- 
epectors who have had a training thoroughly suited 
to their position 

5 — Allow me to draw your attention to the 
cxffjwts quoted by Sftss Greenffefd from a toot 
called Uin fiitieie 1# « the fact that this book 
le published by Government for use in Hindi 
sdiootB? 

A 5— I cannot say whether an edition of the 

wort was published by Governtnent or not, but it, 

>5 not 8 work prepared by or for the department. 

It u not pahhshed now, whether it ever was or 
not 1 cannot say without reference to the Curator 
Ibe b<rofc was originally in the scheme of eludics, 

I but it has been Ufcen out, I think, since 1879 I 
I do not know whether it is still sold by the depart * 
mtnt. It may possibly be so It is not a book I . , 
wo^ wish to see contmued A new senes of 
nocks » IQ course of preparation in both*I!iDdi 
and Urdu The rensed scheme for girls' schools 
IS voMtutiany the some as for boys’, but X should 
®y there are very few girls who have advanced 
“cyood the lower pnmary department 

— ^ — Are schools supported by hlnnicipal 
t^ramiltecv, hut receiruig grants in-aid, now 
Cla^erf jn your reports as Government schools? 

— ^ “—The schools supported by Mauicipol 
'-cmmiltces arc returned os Government schools 

I ■7— It IS stated to ns that lo tome of these 

■rtiools which you now reckon as Government 
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schools, the Koran, and other relig-iotjs boots are 
tanglit , 13 not this a breach of religions neatrali* 
ty> and contrary to the orders of the Secretary ol 

A 4 — This may occur in girls’ schools I think 
that this practice is not general , it may cftmo. 
times occur, hut not by the authority of the de. 
partment 

Q 5 — What arrangements have been 
secure such schools from similar breaches of nen 
trality in the future? 

■4 5 — fro! illy there has been a great deal of 
laxity in such matters in female schools , but the 
more such schools are tl rown open to inspection, 
the less can any subjects be taught that are not 
sanctioned by the Goverument 

Q G — Allow me to draw your attention to 
Miss \\aatoa’8 eiidei ce She tliinks it desirable 
that “ If the inspectors are not themselves famil ar 
with the dialects of the p'-ovinee, tliey should bring 
with them some one who is ’’ Do you not think 
n kuowleuge of the vernaculars an essential qnah> 
fication for the inspecton, not to mention their 
assistants 7 

A ff— -The present inspector of the Lahore 
circle in which Amritsar is situated, baa examiueJ 
little bova of the village class, from the lowest 
claa upwards, m my presence, and they perfectly 
understood the questions that were aslM , and I 
know that he has paid very particular stUotioii to 
the roanagemeot of the loner classes, and bus es 
peeially shown the district laipectors how such 
classes should be taught I think that the as- 


snmplion implied it 
that the inspectors 


the question is erroneous, and 
re thoroughly competent 


By Me Pearsov 


^ i —tVouId it be a fair statement of the case 
to say that the grant in aid rules aie referred to 
when the question of a grant arises, but are not 
exteasuely published, aud that all persons likely to 
be interested in them are well aware of the general 
rule that Government is willing to aid private 
effort by grants not exceeding half the total ex- 
penditure ? 

-f— yes, I believe thattbisisa correct de- 
scription of the state of the case, subject however 
to the quiliScatiou that recently, as I hive already 
stated. Government have discontinued givm® 
grants in aid of vernacular boys’ schools from the 
proviDCial revenues 


Q 5— Do you think that the translation and 
promolgatioa of the tcxt-of the graut-iu aid rules 
m the vernacular is a matter of much practical 
importance? 

^ , I think it was important as long as 

grants were given from the provincial revenues 
that the general prinLijlc should be understood, 
that is, up to within the past few years 

C 3 —Is it the ease that in village schools the 
non agnculturisls, if not more numerons than the 
ogncnlloral pupils, are usually the most successful 
scholars ? 


A 3— I think certainly in many districts that 
IS the case I should not he prepared to say it is 
so ID all ^ 


Btidence of Sodoi HtTEtJU SiNon, Extra Atsislant Commtssiofier and Jltr Munshft 
Banjab 


, f —Please state what opportumlies yo i 
cave Lad of forming an opinion on the enbject of 
edncation in India snd in what province your 
sspenence has been gained 
Ant J —I Lave been a member of the ^anj* 
«a» I Panjab for the last 16 or 1 7 years , a mem- 
ber ox tl e Sat Sabha Society, Lahore for the last 
mne or ten years, and s meml er of the Panjib 
University College for the last seven or eight 
1 have, besides this, served as a Uskttldar 
and an extra Assistant Commissioner, in which 
capacities 1 have taken a special interest in pn 
mary education , and for the last seven years ns 
Mir Mnnsl I to the Panjab Government I receive i 


is given ID Government sehools in Urdu and 
Persian, which are both foreign languages to the 
Panjabis 

The agricultural and other professional classes 
in Tillages cannot afford to keep their children 
under tuition in schools for a loi g period They 
can 01 It spare them for four or hve years, after 
which they withdraw them, from schools to help 
them 10 their own calling or profession. 

Asa matter of fact, boy s cannot learn much in 
Persian or Urdu within that penod, but m the 
meanUme they imbibe a strong tendeoey against 
Iheir family or ancestral calling or profession and 
become self conceited The tc3c!iiD-» of morality 


^Mir iunnst I to the ranjah Government i receive I become self pnnri>iii>d Ti-o i ‘ r V ^ 
my education in a private HcHab. and afterwanls w^rthTart if 

m the Government high scl ools ai d college at | professions is never taur-lit H.om 
Lahore I have therefore Lai opportunities of 1 [J,e result is that lbsv^m.n II 

•“ I ““'TtolliZ''*’ tee"""! “w 


, the Panjab 
2 - 

the system 


I oi^h to obtain an employment under Govern 
Q m S-Bo you llunl Ibot in you, pronm tbey hut. th. pn>t..„om of their 

le system of pnmary edncation Las been placed lorctathers As they earn Lttle or nothinc- the 
-.1 n sound basis and is cajable of development nre oUged to lead a miserable life and* th ^ 
up to the requirements of tl e community ? Can j guatdiane repent having sent them to school 
suggest any improvement in the Evstem of I At nresenl t},<w . 


you suggest any improvement in the Ejetem of 
admin stratioo, or in the Course of instruction 7 


At present the above la tie rp= dt 

imin stratioo, or mine course 01 innruction r | edocaUoa in the provinee „„ V n 
Aut 5—1 do not think the eystem of primary lakhs of rupees*^ every year 
education has been placed on a sound basis in this I practical ednwtion iiSea^d of a ILwretic/r'^' 
. . . . . I should be imparted in nrim-r.. .„i ..-i. . 


province 

Pnmary education 


ni'ty as long as it is conveyed to the people u, , 
foreign language and not in their own mother 
tongue lu this provmce, primary inslructraa 


• “ theoretical one. 

xnmaiy euacetiuu oau never be Capable of deve. mother tongw^f the*”n,.n^,lT^T 
lopment "P to the requirements of the coramu tie Lovs oHm r-o f^anjabi All 

J.V, „ 1 Jy .. .1 oonyeyrf t. ,b. p,.,I, „ . Z S.—f T, " Z':, 


r J , « go 10 scDooia look to Government 

S' The 0,0.1, i„t, OB or o„Z”“ 

to md. IL. ,e.,p,eBl. of .ooh rfucotion Bide. 
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K ’ent of GoNensmont in earning tb^ir Iivdi 
nnti to enable tbom to turn it to ns^fol 
siccounL 

The result of pnmarv education in this pror. 
irce during tbe last 2G years and more has been 
nothing but disappointment and di_<ati- factwa 
both to the people and the Goremnient, more 
especially to the agnealtnral clasees who cootn 
bnte 1 per cent onthereveniietolbecdueational 
ce s fund which thej con tdet is entirely wasted 
without beoeGtiug tlicm in any way 

1 thinh m all pnmar^ schools elucalion shuiiU 
■ be given to the masses in their own mother* 
tongue, (he Panjabi, m Hindi Gnrronbhi or 
Persian characters, as may be liLod by a majonly 
of the population of each locality according to 
tbeir taste or religion If tbia conr*e were par 
«ued, tbe work of years can be done m months, and 
that of months in days 

Pnmers on sanitation, morabty, •agncnltnre, 
simple book keepmg, tneusuiation, and the ele- 
meats of useful arts and professions, should be 
taught m pnmarj schools The indigenons pat 
shalas makUb*, madrases, and Pandha and Tlliai 
schools may be brought under the Govemment 
giant-in aid system with adrantage to all con 
cemed 

<2*« 3 —la TOUT province is prvmaiy instroc- 
Uons sought for by the people m general, or by 

I iarticular clas e« only? Do any clCsi fpicially 
wld aloof from it, and if so why? Are aoy 
classespncbcolly exdndedfnm it, and if <o,from 
what canses^ iniatistbe attitude of the lofinea* 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
Lnowledn to srety class of society 
Aji3 d— In this province tbe people have no 
natunl didike to primary education, if it be 
imparted in their own mother tongne m osefol 
arts The Hindu and the Mnl ammadaus are tbe 
chief classes who send their children to schoob 
Cburas and ^Tazbu are practicallv escloded from 
pnmaiy instniction, woile Baorias, Harms and 
Minas specially hold aloof from it The Chums 
and ^lazbis are low>caste men, and no Iliadaa and | 
MobammadAns wub toasociatemth Ibem, oreveu , 
totonch them, while (he other three classes men 
boned above are chiefly given to stealing and ' 
daeoify • 

Tbe infloential classes would not rpare 'iny | 
efforts for the extension of elementary knowledge I 
to every class of the Hindus and ilidiainmadaas, i 
provided they were pni to work by the education 1 
al or other aathontiesin a suitable manner which 
I fear IS not yet the cas» with the former, who bare 
very little influence Ailh the I^jdbia proper 
Qiiet d —To what extent do indigenous schoob 
exi-t in yonr province ? How fa* are they a relic 
of an anaent village system ? Can you de^nbe 
tbe subject and idiaractcr cf tbe mstruction given 
in them, and tbe system of discipline la vogue? 
M’hat fees are t.ten from the cebobrs? From 
wbat classes are tbe masters of sneb schoob geno* 
rallv selected, and wbat are their quahflcations? 
Have any Arrangements teen made for training 
or providing masters in such schoob^ Under 
wbat orcnm-tancca do yon consider that ind go- 
nous schools can be turned (o good account as part 
of a sjTtem of national edneatiou and wbat u tbe 
bes‘ m Ihod to ad pt for this purpose ? Are tbe 
nja^ter* will ng to accent S*alc aid and to con 
f "ni to the rules nuder which such aid is given? 
How far has the grant-m-aid sy«lcm been 


t ed to in ItgcuoQS rchools, and can it be farther 
I nteoded ^ r 

Jai J— Indigenous sebooU largelv exist in tlis 

^ province 

They are cf tbe following kind» — 

(IJ Maktabs and madrasas. 

(2) P.itsl alas 

(3) Fandfaas’ schools . 

* (4) Sikh Dhais' schools. 

In maktabs and madrasns, religious nod other 
intruction :» given to the Muhammadan students 
IQ Arabic and Persian These schools are cbte'lv 
kept tip by nulUt in rD0<<]ues or in their own 
bou es A small fe<. is paid to the teachers bv 
scholar* In patsbaUs religions and other in- 
«tniction u given to the Hicda students m San®- 
Cnt and Hindi. These schools nre cl i Qy bept 
itp by pan hit in patebalas, Hindu temples, or la 
tl cir own bonses. No fee is generallv charged to 
stndeats tbe teachers of snch institutions being 
supported by private inb«cnptions in cash or ivnd 
Id Pandba schools account keeping u tanght in 
Lond^ characters to the students, whose parents 
pay A small fee to the teachers Scch schools 
are generally kept op in the pnvate residences of 
the Paedhas 

Jn Gnnnulhi schools religions and other in 
stniction IS given to the SfVh and other students 
Such sebooU generally exist lo dhamtoUt A 
moderate fee u piid to tbe teacher ifl cash cz 
bnd.&c., S.C 

No arrangements have been made for trainmg 
«r providing roasters in rneh reb'>ob ly the kdo 
catonal Department, but the Panjab University 
College bu of late tnrsed its attention (owatu 
thu subject 

If tbfeC indi?esons schools be alBliated to the 
Panjib Univcnity and brought under tie grant 
10 aid system, they can be turned to good awaunl 
at part of a evetem of national edaenbon I am 
sure tbe masters of these schools will be willicg 
to accept State aid, and to conform to the rnlcs 
under which such aid is gtveo. The grant in 
aid svstem has hitherto b^n almost exclnsivelr 
extended to the Chnstian hli^ionary schools and 
to DO others in this province as far as 1 know, 
except that Government pays a certain amount to 
the Panjab XJmvei*i^ College as a sort of grant 
mad There i3 great room to extend the jrrant* 
in^id system, to other indigenous schools tn this 
province 

Qatt S — tVhat opinion doM yonr etpencnce 
leal yon to hold of the extent and valne of home 
iDs^niebon ^ How tar is a boy educated at home 
able ^9 compete on equal terms at exacuuat ocs 
qualifying for the puhbe service with toys ednea 
tedatpchool? 

■dat 6 — Aa far as my experience goc« home 
iD^troction IS enpenor to the pnhlic one as far aa 
morality is concerned In private schools great 
stress u laid on improving moralitv and it i® 
this account that a student brought up m a pn 
Tate ms'itatioH will be found more civil and bird 
to bis fellows and resyectfal to bis superiors than 
one who has received his education entirely m a 

r nbl c school I have full experience of hot® 
inds of insiitntions 

If edocal on be properly given to a boy at 
home be can compete on equal terms at elimina- 
tions qcalifiin" for the pulbc service with bo} s 
educated at puLlio s bools 
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Ques 6 — How far can^the Government de 
pend on private effort, aidrf or unaided, for the 
snpplj of elementary instruction in rntal dis 
tricts? Can*} on ennmerate the private a^nmes 
which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Jnt 6 — The pandits, p^ndhas, mullas, and 
bhaisj are the private agencies which exist in 
this province, and which can be utilised for pn 
mary instruction witli tety little cost to Qot- 
eniment 

7 —How far, m yonr opinion, can fnnda 
assigned for primary education in. rural diatricta 
be advantageously administered by di<>triet com* 
mittees or local boards ? What are the pro* 
per limits of the control to be exercised by snch 
bodies? 

, Ant 7 —In my opinion, as far as pnmaiy in 
• Etmction is concerned, funds assigned for it can 
be most advantageously administered by distnct 
and Mnnicipal committees, whose proceedings 
ehonld be subject to the control of the National 
benate of the Panjab University 
It will be enough if the district and tahsfl 
oScers inspect and examine such schacla whenever 
they go out on tonr, tbetr repeated inspections 
can be more useful than that of a solitary visit of | 
an inspector of schools of a circle The nomiaa* 
tion of teachers and the supervision of the vd I 
lage schools should be left entirely to the Slum I 
eipal and distnct committees, subject to the con ( 
trol of the chief axecotive officer to the distnct ' 
and the Senate of the Fanjab University. 

^uet IThat classes of schools shonid, in 
your opinion, be enlmsted to blnuicipal coonut 
tees for support aad management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instraction in 
' towns IS to be a charge against Alnmcipal funds 
what security would you suggest against the 
poBsibili^ of Ifnnicipal committees failing to 
tnaie sufficient provision P 
j^ni S— lls I have mtt mentioned above, pn 
tuary schools should be entrusted to Mnnicipat 
and district committees for support and manage 
ment I^eie a Municipality or district commit 
tee IS unable to pay the full cost of a primary 
school, aid should be given from the school cess 
fund of the province which is levied from the | 
smundars ati per cent on the revenue | 

. Q,ae» 2?— Have you any suggestions to male I 
nn the system m force for providiug teacbeis in I 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among tbe villagers? Can 
you suggest measures other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

9 — AlUeachersIorvillagesohoolsihonld 
be appointed from among the inhabitants of encb 
vilbge or its neighbourhood, if possible They 
should be mnlUo pandits bhdis, or pandbas, 
whose sole profesaion is teaching and who bold a 
certain influence over villagers, by whom they are 
muehirespccted and liked They tabs every pre- 
caution not to commit any m scondact, lest they 
should lose the reputation which they have estab 
lished with great difficulty The social status of 
the present village schoolmasters appointed by tbe 
Educational Department is nothing, and some of 
them frequently turn out to be men of no charac- 
ter , such schoolmasters can hardly be expected to 
pxert n beneficial influence among the viUagers 
The best way of improving their ptatus wonld be 
to reward them after testing the results of their 

Punjab 


fMching by examination and tbe recommeudatioa 

of the local boards 


Quet 10 — TVhat subjects of instmetion, if in- 
troduced into pnmary schools, would make them 
more neceptable to the community at large and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should nnv 
special means be adopted for making the mstruc- 
tioniQ such subjects efficient 7 
Ant 10 —The following subjects of instrnc- 
tion, if introduced into primary schools would 
make them more acceptable to the commonitv 
cLs^— especially to the agncnlfnral 

(a) Methods of improving agriculture 

(d) Account keeping and mensaratioii 

(c) Itforality 

(d) The elements of the practical applica 

/ , professions 

(e) Elementary history and geography 

It IS necessaiy that special means be adopted 
for making the instruction in such subjects effiei- 
■»>»» »n order that Government and the neon?! 
both be benefited thereby, and the . e 


may both be benefited thereby, and the waste tf 
pnlhe money on elementary edncatlon, which has 


been going on for the last 26 or more years mav 
be stopped for the future * ^ 


Quei 11. — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if act, ate the schools oa that 
account Jess useful and popular? 

II “The veroaenhr recognised and tanght 
in the schools of ibis province is not the diafecb 
ol the people II is Urdu or Petsiaa, which 
18 as foreign to the Paoiabis os English or 
lAtm It IS chiefly on this account that the 
pnmary ecboole are leas useful and popular than 
they might be “ 

Qiut 17 —Is the system of payment by w 
suits eultable, in your opinion for the promo 
tion of cdutaliou amongst a poor and iMoraat 
people ? ® 

Ant 13 — In my opinion tbe system of par 
ment by results is most suitable for the pn^i 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant 
people, provided that the stability of the school i 
already ensured 


Q«m is —Have yon any suggestmos to make 
regarding tbe taking of fees in primary echoole ? 

A»t 13 — The fees charged in primary schools 
from tbe poorer classes should be nominal mo’ 
der to attract the masses to send their childre*^ 
freely to scbools ** 


ITiU you favour tbe Corum, gs,o_ 
with your views — first, as to how the uumUs 
of primary schools can be increased , and second^ 
Jy, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient? ° 

Ant W— The number of primary schools car. 
be increased m tl e PanjSb by bringing the ,n^ 
digenoua pnttXfilat naktait and other echo T 
under tbe grant-iu aid system They can then ^ 
gradually rendered more efficient by inaViug th-m 
liable to inspection by Government officers 
Q«ef 15 — Do you know of any mataoces 
which Government edocational laatitutioiT , 
the iugber order have been closed or transferr^i 
to the management of local bodies as conk ^ 
plated in paragraph 63 of tbe despatch of Jssai 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons wk 
more effect has not been given to that proTuwi,y 



Aa> 15 — ^Tbe Dellii college was latelj closed 
Now that the establishment of tHe PanjIb Uni r 
versitj lias been sanctioned, the provisions of the b 
despatch of l8o4 will be fully carried ont in tins 
province P 

Quei 16 — Do yon know of any cases in which ^ 
Government institutions of the higherorder ought 
be closed or Innsferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to edncation or to any r 
interests which it is the duty of Government to t 
protect? * 

10— la my opinion all Government in- t 
stitutions of the higher order might he tranaterred s 
to the Panjib University, with a grant m aid, 
wilVioiit injury to education oi to any interest i 
which it IS the doty of Government to protect ( 

Qaee. 17 — ^In the province with which yoo are ’ 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and i 

colleges upon the graut-in aid system? 

Am 17 — In the Panjab there are many ruling 
and other Native chiefs and noblemen able and 
ready to come forwird and aid, even more esten- 
sivcly than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools aod colleges upon the gran t-m aid system 
in their resMctive tlaia», i! moved by Government 
to do so and their wishes are consisted 

Qum iS— If the Government, or any local 
authority heviDg control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw offer a 
given term of years Itotn the maintenance of any 
iiigber educational institution, what measures 
would bo best adapted to stimulate private effort 
111 the interim so as to secure the maiutenaocc of 
such institntion on a private footing? 

Am 18 —If the Government determine to with 
draw, after a given term of years, from the oiaio 
tenance of any higher edacational ta*titotioa, the 
measure best suited to secure the matotenvnee of 
evich lustvtutioa on a private footing would be to 
make its management over at once to tbe national 
I’unjab University 

Qms 15— Have you any remarks to offer on 
tl e principles of tbe grant in aid ^stem, or the 
ileiaiU of its adininistration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (J) boys' 
schools (r) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Am 19 —1 have no remarks to offer on tbe 
pnnciplcs of tli« graut-ia aid system, with which 
1 am not much acquainted 1 can however, say 
tliat the grant hitherto made by Government to 
the Panjab Unirenity College is not adequate 

Qb« 21 — Tl hat classes principiUy avail them- 
selves of Governnieut or aided schools and colleges 
for tbe edacation of tbeir children? How fvri* 
tl e complamt well founded that tbe wealthy 
classes do not pay enoogh for such edoeatioa? 
TVTiat IS tl e rate of fee* payablo for higher edu- 
cation m yoor provmce, ami do yon consider it 
adu-qualc? 

Am Tbe Hindus and the MuhammaJaiis 
principally avail themselves of Gorernment and 
aided schools and colleges for the education of their 
children I tbink tl o wealthy classes pay coongh 
for such educattoo seeing that they have getscTBlly 
10 keep up priretc masters to give toitwix to their 
cl ildrcn at lioina in a IJition to what they tearn 
in schools Tlic rate of fees chargeable in thu 

t roviieo It S annas to R5 per menieio, which 
think quite sulSoenl 


22— Can )o« adduce any instance of a 
propnetary school or* college supported entirely 
by fees? 

Am S3 — As far as I know, there is no pro- 
prietary school Of colleges supported entirely bv 
fees, except the pdndabs indigenous schools, which 
are generally so supported. 

Quet S3 — Is it, IQ your opinion, po'sibla for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu- 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider that it might become so? 

Am S3 —In my optmoo it is very difiicult for 
a non Govertiment institution of the higher order 
to become inflnential and stable when in direct 
cempeUtuQ with a similar Government instita- » 
turn 

Qbvi 35 —Do edncitcd Natives in yoviv piov 
inec readily And remunerative employment? 

Aas S5 —Hitherto educated Natives in this ^ 
province Lave not beon looked upon with marked 
favour by British ofEcers, and they have generally 
not been able to get very high appointments under 
(he State. By educated Natives I mean HI A 'a 
and B A *8 who have acquired marked distinc- 
tion among tbeir countrymen Tbe reason for 
this apathy on tbe pit of Bnhsh officers seems to 
be (hat they regard the edneated boys as generally 
presumptnou*, and to a certain extent self con- ' 
ceited 

Qact SO —Is the mstiuetioD imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the mind of 
those who do not pursue tbeir studies further with 
‘ nseful and practical iDforuation ? 

Am 2tf— Itbink tbe iDelrucUon now imparted 
ID tecondary school* is calculited to store the 
minds of those who do not pnrsue tbeir stndies 
fnrtl er with uvefnl lufomation 
' Quet S7 —Do you think there is any truth m 
> it e statement that the attention of tsaehors and 
I pupils IS undolydirected to tbe hn trance Hzamion- 
tion of the Dniver»ity? If so, ore yon of optnioa 
1 tbatthis circumstance impairs the practical value 
. of the education in secondary schools for the 
s reqniremenls of ordinary life’ 

' Jut 37 — Vs far as I know, (be nttentiorftjf 
teachers and pupils is not unduly directed to the 
s Entrance Examination of the University TLeif 
1 efforts in thia direction ehonld be praisiS and not 
^ coudemned They can hardly be said to impair 
9 the practical value of tbe education m secondary 
schools for tbe requirements of ordinary life The * 
standard of Entrance Examination u this prov- 
ince has of late been mnch raised by the Senate, 
which IS a BuGJcicnt safeguard against any at- 
^ tc«H t to take an undue advaatigs of it 
? Quet £S — Do you think that the number of 
. papils in secondary scl ooU who present tbemseWes 
t (or tbe University Entrance Fsamiaatiou is unduly 
large when compared n itli tbe requirements of the 
I, country ? If you think so, what do yon regard 
J « the C3n«cs of tins stale of thing®, and what re- 
ir medies would } on Suggest? 
h Am 25— Ido not think that tbe number of 
j pupib in secondary sthooU wl opTesenltbemsilTcs 
IT for the University examination « yet unduly 

n large in this province compared with the tcqoire- 
19 menG of the eonatrj, but it Las certainly a tend- 
j, ency to increase 

Quet S0—1$ Jlunieipal support at present 



extended to grant la aid scHools, whether belong 
mg to Missionary or other bodies , and how tar 
IS this support likely to be permanent? 

Anf SO — Municipal support is at present very 
sparingly extended to grant in-aid and other 
schools It should be mote freely extended I 
cannot say how far it will be permanent, but I 
think m most cases it is likely to be so 

Ques 31 — Does the Unirersity cumcnlnm 
afford a sufficient training for teacbeis m second- 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Aut SI — There are special Normal schools in 
this piovmce to afford tiaioing for teachers, but 
the Government and Oiienlal colleges can easily 
aitange for a sufficient training for teachers la 
secondary schools 

Quef 32 — Wliat is the system of school in- 
spection pursued in your province? In what re- 
spect IS it capable of improvement ? 

Qicet 33 — Can you 6ugge«t any method of 
securtog efficient voluntary agency lu the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Arts 32^ 33— The whole province is divided 
into four circlesi to which is appi luted a Luro- 
pcan mspectoi, assisted lu two euclea by assist- 
ant inspectors In important distiiets there 
ate Native district inspectors The European 
inspector of a circle goes on tout in the cold 
weather He encamps at one place and calls the 
teachers and students of neighbouring schools 
^thero for inspection and examination lie cannot, 
i think, thus obtain a correct idea of the true state 
of a school, which can only bu dooe by a searching 
enquiry on the spot. *1 he work of an lus^lor ol 
schools of a circle might withadvantage be m-ule 
over to the Deputy Commissioners and his assist- 
ants who often go on tour in their respective 
districts They should be directed to inepect 
echool* whenever they go on tour, and the tahsil- 
dars might similarly take the place of district 
inspectors in their respective tahsils, especially 
as they have been relieved of a large portion of 
judicial work The cost of mspectioQ will thus 
be reduce I, while its efficiency wall at the same 
time lo much improved The local executive 
authorities can do m icti more towanls tho im 
, j roveraeiit of primary sclioola within their juris- 
diotioa through their t<ersonal influence than a 
stranger like an inspector of schooU ofa large 
circle can do 

A luiQule book sboul 1 be kept in each school, 
III wbich the iiispectiug officer should note the 
number of boys ou the roll, the number of tbem 
foiiud prc.eut at m^pection, and the state of the 
s hool, with reasons for the popularity or other 
wise of the teacher, and the con«cqnent increaso 
or decrease m the number of studuents In each 
Milage there ought to'be a local board, con- 
sisting of the village headmen, the pitwan, the 
schoolmaster, and other respectable members of 
the community, who should be held responsible 
for the propw managetaent an I control of the 
school A copy of the inspection note made in 
tl e minute book should go to the district officer, 
who will take any action thereon that be may 
consider proper The Senate of the Piiojab 
Uniiersity can take the place of the Director of 
Public Instruction with advantage The cost 
of direction and inspection will thus be saved 
witUont injury to edueatioo 


QtM S-i— How far do you consider the text* 
books in use in all schools euitablc ? 

Ant 34— The text books now id use in schools 
la this province ate not suitable They are under 
levisioQ by the Text-Book Committee of which 

I am a member Lessous on agni-uUnre and 
morality, &c , will be embodied lu these books 

Qte* 37— TVhat effect do jou thiok the with- 
drawal of Government to a large eiteut from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would have 
upon the spread of education, and the growth of 
a spirit of reliance upon local eiertious and com- 
binatton for local purposes 7 

Qigt 33 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
mauagemeut of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
ftf, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result 7 

A/ts 37 ^33 —The withdrawal of Government 
to a laige extent from the direct manigemeat of 
schools or colleges in the Panjhh cannot be expect* 
ed tobave any bad effect npon tl e spread of edu- 
cation, and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon 
loeal exertion, and combination for local purposes, if 
tho entire management of the Educational Depart- 
ments i» made over to tlie Piryfb University 
Senate On the other band, it is hoped that the 
change wilt be prodnctivc of mneb good 1 do 
not apprehend that the standard of instruction m 
any class o! institutions would deteriorate by such 
a change 

Q«es 33 —Does defiuitc instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral couduct occupy pny place 
ID the course of Government colleges and sebools 7 
Have you any suggestions to mako on this subject* 
A^f 39 — ^Atfaros 1 am aware, no delinito 
instruction in doty and the priueplei of moral 
conduct occupy any place lu the course of Gov* 
eminent colleges aud schools Deflnite mstruc* 
tion in them should certainly form » portion of 
study 

Qaes 40— Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
wiggestoaws khc snfcjwA? 

Aas Steps aro taken for promoting the 

physical well being of students la the schools 
and colleges in this province, and I bavo no 
sDggeslioDS to make on this subject 

Quet if?— hat progress ha? been male bj 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what u the character of the instruction 
imparted m them 7 TVhat improvements can you 
suggest? 

Ans 12 — Very liUleprognss has hitherto liccn 
made iy the Educational Di] nrtment m institut* 
iDg ecliools for girts Wherever there are Emale 
schools, simple composition and elementarv litcra 
turc are generally taught in them Indigenous 
instruction IS very rarely given to girls m this 
province Tho character of such instruction u 
generally religious 

II these schools l>o managed through local 
boards eon<i«ting of elders at each locality, they 
may he much unproved 

Quet 41 — M hat IS the Lest method of pro- 
viding teacher* for girls* 

Aa* 4/— The ton licn for guU thoald JLe 
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•women of respectalilitv and approved character, 
to be selected through local committees if possible 
Quea 45 ^An the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less oneroos 
terms than those to boys’ schools, and u the 
distinction sufficiently marked ? 

45 — I believe the grants to girls’ schools 
are larger m amount and given on lesa onerous 
terms than those to boys’ schools, and the distinc 
tion IS sufficiently marked 

. Qurr 47 — ^Vhat do yon regard as the chief 
defects, other thin any to which yon have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system ns it has been hitherto 
administered? 'Wbat suggestions have yon to 
make for the remedy of such defects 7 

jni 47 — If it IS intended that the masses 
should he benefited by education in the Fanjttb no 
officer, either high or low, European or Native, 
shonld he appointed nntil he can speak and wnlo 
the language of the people, the Pinjabi At 
present the percentage of the highly paid officera 
m the Educational Department, Panjib, who can 
xeadand write Panjabi, is very small ifany posts 
are occupied by Europeans, Bengalis, and Hindns* 
tanis to the exelnsion of the Panjabis. 

The bead <if the Educational Depajlment is 
said to have a very strong feeling against the 
Temacular of the pronneo, the Paujabi, with 
which, I believe, ne is yety little, if at all, 
BCiinainted As the Native educational officers 
are mostly atrangere, there has been no sympathy 
between them sod Panjabu, and it may m 
imagined how far this want of symmthy most 
have affected tbe interests of the Edncatiooal 
Department These defects should be removed 
ns xar as possible in ray opinion 

Quit 51 —Is tbe system of pupil teachers or 
monitors 10 force in your province? If so, please 
state how it works 

Ant 51 — 1 believe the system of pupil teaehen j 
or tnoniiors is not now in force in this pronoce ' 
to any large extent In my op nion it always 
works satiafactonly with a very bttle cost to the 
school 

Qaet 53 —Shonld the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to tbe means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ant 53 — ^Therateof fees in all schools and 
colleges si onld vary tccording to the means of tbe 
parents of the pupil 

Qaet 55 —To what classes of institotioBS do 
yon think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the rcsnlts of pcnodical examiua 
tion should be applied? What do yon regard aa 
the chief conditions for making this ^stem 
equitable and osefol? 

Am 55 —I think the system of assigning 
grants according to the results of period cal exa> 
minations should be applied to the primary achoois 
The only condilion for maViog this system 
eqnital lo and oseful is merely to assign a certain 
sum to be calculated on the number of sncccssfoi 
students at inch examinations 

Qatt C7— To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amountnnder ordinary nrcamstances in the case of 
colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Am C7 — I think the grant m aid shonld 
amount under ordinary etrennutances to one-half 


of the gross ezpcnve in case of colleges and schools 
of all grades 

Quel. 58 —What do yon consider to be the maxi- 
mum nomber of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught ns a class by one instructor in the case ol 
collies and schools respectively 7 

Ant S8 — In my opinion the maximum number 
of pnpils that can be efficiently taught as a cla°s 
by one instructor in the cases of upper schorls 
ehonld be 15 to 20, in tbe cases of middle 
schools 20 to 25, and in tbe case of primary 
schools from 25 to 30 

Q»et 59 — In yonr opinion should fees in col- 
leges be paid by the term or by the month 7 
Ant 59 —In my opinion the fees la colleges 
should he paid monthly as heretofore 

Quft Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religions neutrality require tbe with 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Ant iX)—l do not think a stnet interpreta- 
tion of the pnneiple of religions neutrality re- 
quires the withdrawal of tbe Government from 
the direct management of colleges and schools 
; Qaet C2 — Is it desirable that promotions 
from class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school edoratioD, on the results of pnblie 
examinabons extending over tbe entire province 7 
In wbat case, if any, is it preferable that sneb pro 
motions be left to the school antbonties ? 

Am €9—1 think it is most inconvenient to 
promising stndenis that promotions from class to 
class sbomd always depend at any stage of school 
edncation on the results of pnblio examination ex- 
teoding over the entire provinee In primary ’ 
schools It IB especially necessary that such promo- 
tion be left to the school antbonties 

Qaei €3— An there any arrangements be» 
tween tbe college and schools of yonr province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu- 
tioo, or who leave it improperly, from Letno- re- 
ceived into another? ^ hat are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

Am 53 —At present there are no arrangements 
between the colleges and schools of this proviaee.to 
prevent boy« who are expelled from one mstitnbon, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
Into another Sach cases are, however, very rare, 
and do not require special arrangements 1 think 
Quet €4 —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher lostitohons generally, do yon think it ue- 
eirable that it should retain nnder direct manage- 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges, and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions? 

Ant C4 — In the event of the Government wilh. 
drawing from the direct management of the 
1 igher institutions generally, I think it desirable 
that It shonld retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other col- 
leges, bat m the Tatijah such model college may also 
bo managed through the Panjab University Senate, 
the head of wl ich is the Lientenant-Oovemor of 
tbe Punjab, without whose confinaation no pro- 
ceedings of that body can take effect 

Qnn 53 —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors lo be emrloyed in pillr ges 
educating up to the 11 A- standard ? 
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4ai /jJ— TliC I'rofe«sor8 of the EnithsK Inn* 
should alnmjs be Luropcau, and those of 
other subjects Native 

Qmt CS — Ilow far would Government be jus 
tifiM m nithdrawin;* from any cxi'^tiog: school or 
tollcfte in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend tho only alternative mstitution 
OR the gmund of its religious teaching? 

Jk* bS— The OoverumeRt would not be jos- 
tifit'd m withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class of the popola- 


tion ohjecis to atlen 1 the only alternative insula- 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching 

Q«es 63 —Can schools and colleges under 
Native mmagement comj>e*e sneces fully with 
corresponding in5ti‘atioiis nndi.r European manage 
meat? 

Aki CQ —I am not sure that schools and col- 
leges niider Nutive Tuaiingement can compete 
successfully with corrce|Kmdmg institutions under 
European management. 


Ordtt-txatnMiaUon o^SoDi HooKUSi SihGU 


i7y THE KeV. W. 31 BtlCKFIT. 

Q 1 — Hare you any expenenee of girls* 
schools directed by local committees, and have 
they Ikb satisfactorily conducted ? 

A I — ^ly information comes from Eaha Rbem 
Smg, who manages such schools himself, and from 
others 1 have no personal experience 

JBy IIaji GnrLAM Hasav. 

Q 1— ViTiatdo you mean by a Uoivcfsity, 
anl what arc Its proper fuoetions? And u there 
any other University based ob the sane principles 
as the Paujih University? 

A /—In Calcutta it u only an examining 
body , Lore it u also an examining, tcsehiug, and 
consultative body. Such at least u the wish of ita 
founders. Tins is the only University m the coo* 
pitte teuee of tho word lu lodia. 

Q Do you consider that Dallas^ bhais, 
{4adbas,and pandits of this nrovioce are capable 
of imparting lustrflctioQ lu all the subjects von 
recommend lu yoor answer 10 to bo taught ui 
pnmiij schools? 

A 2 — Of the existing generation some cau, 
some cannot, teach all those subjects, but they I 
can teach any test-booL preparsd in tlieir own 
languages Ihey wiU at least bo able to teach I 
the boohs referred to, if they exert themselves to ' 

S ire the lessons The Persian, Hindi, and Gur- I 
111 teachers can do Ibis, and I should say the | 
jDulIas also, if they wish I mean the new gen- 
eration of teachers now being trained in <bo i 
Oneutal College ' 

Q S —How do you consider that the provi- 
eions of the despatch of I8a(willle fully carried I 
out by the establishment of the Faojib University 
College ? 

A 3 — The sentence as to the Delhi collegehas 
nothing to do with this matter The purport, I 
tbioL, of the despatch is that Government iD<ti 
tiitions should be handed over to private bodies 
aiid the Fanj4b University College, as the national 
private body, would be beet fitted to takeover theco 
Lostitotions 

Q d —tv ill yon please enlighten us as to how 
the Panjdb University College wonld arrange 
for the inspection of schools of the higher order ? 

A 4 — It can do so by the Senate taking up 
tbe duties of direction, the deputy with his as- 
sistants and with a Native paid inspector employ- 
ed by tbe University in a circle, with a salary 
from rising to D50O, can take the 

place of the Enropean circle inspector Then the 
assistant inspectors can take the place of Native 
Panjib 


circle inspectors Tlie tahsild^rs, already relieved 
in part and Mely to be still more relieved of 
judicial duties, assisted by an olScial wbo may be 
culled assistant or district inspector or chief mo. 
hnrir, nnd. whose salary should be R3u nsisg 
to RlOO |>cr month, might take tbe place of the 
prevent distnet inspectors This will compkte 
direction and inspection The village tcacbera 
sbonld be aj^intcd by loeul boards with the aang- 
tw&ot the Ucpuly Commissioner, who i« virtually 
the held of the focal todies Any qnestions as 
to tbe mxsagereent of these schools can be set* 
tle<)bythe IXpuly Commissioner or referred by 
him to tbe Senate. This will give us some 
RTOftOO pec annnra by employing cheaper agency 
Q S— Do you coDsiJir that the question now 
before (he Commission includes the educatioain 
the territones of Ituliag Chiefs? Or, that they 
would be willing to aid in tbe establishment of 
schools in DriUsh territory? 

A 5.— I tale tbe province as a whole, inelud* 
mg tbe Native States I think the Native Chiefs 
would really help at they have already done 

Q <7>-Trhat measnres would yon suggest to 
induce (hem to do so ? 

A C — ^In tbe case of minors, a demi official 
letter to the Supenntendent wonlU secure the 
establishment of schools The word tlnia applies 
also to the territories of Chiefs who are not Ruling 
Chiefs 

Q 7— Can yon mention any agency, other 
than tbe PanjSb Umver-^ity College, capable of 
noderfabtog the higher education of the country? 

A 7— 'IsLiug tbe educatmn of the province 
as e whole, this is tbe only body capable iS under 
taking it Other bodies, as Missi manes, might 
do eoniethwig, bat could never give satufcictwn on 
religious and other grounds 

Q S— Do you con?idi.r that if the inspector 
I be charged with the duties of tbe Deputy Commis 
' noner besides his own, the result would be as 
satisfactory as they are now ? 

J 8 —No 

Q 9— Ilow, then do yon think that the Deputy 
(Tommissioner can do the inspector's work as well 
as bis own ? 

A 9 — He will have a thief mobfirnr as he 
has now The Depnty Commissioner is even now 
tbe real bead and does this work already 

Q 20 — If the Lieutenant Governor does not 
confirm a motion earned by the Senate, what will 
be the result ? 

A 10— It cannot take effect 
Q fl— yillyou please expl la how you re- 
commend (he making over of schools to local 
72 
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ba’irf'*, when yon arc not sore that schools nn^cr 
IsatiTC management can compete snccessfully with 
schools under European management ? 

A 11 — Becanse there has been no trial , Iml 1 
have an impression that the plan i£ tried will 
sncceeil 

By TEE PRESIDENT. 

Q 1 —Are yon of a SihU pne^ly family, and 
well acquainted with the feelings of the Sikh com- 
munity towardi the indigenons schools ? 

A 1 — I am of a Sifch pnwtly family, and I 
hare, from my powtion as a member of such a 
family, had peculiar opportnmties for leamirtg the 
feelings of the Sikh commnmty towards indigen- 
ous schools 


Q 5— Were yon Tironght np in an mdigcn- 
ons school , if so, what sort of education did it 
aflord ? 

A 2 — 1 was educated in an indigenous echool 
totlieogeof 14 I learned thoroughly Gurmu- 
Ihi, Arabic, I'crsian I learned Persian so tho- 
nraghly as to take a good position among the 
lads at the Gorernroent College afterwards There 
used to be eery good discipline m these ficbools, 
the education was thorough 1 think tliat the 
lodigenons schools nConls the best basis for a rc- 
ally popular education m the Punjab I would 
observe the worst , and give grants-in aid to the 
good ones. The people have never even suspected 
thatsoch schools could receire grants-m aid I 
can only guess at the proportion of the good to 
the bad. . 


BctHcnce of MtrnAitMAD Is 

Q»ff 1 — Pleifc state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what proviBCoyour 
expenence has been gamed 

Ant 1 —The subject of education has engaged 
my thoughts for many years. I am a member of 
the managing committee of the Pathpun mosque, 
to which an indigenous echool, unnarting instruc 
tion of a high order, is attached I am al^ a 
member of the Anjuman i Iilsmiya, DcUit, aoil 
the Selhi Literary Society I was a member of 
the Delhi College Committee, which was formed 
for the purpose of resuscitatiag the said college 
1 hare often nsited the hfuhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College Ahgirh, and watched its pro- 
ceedings with great mterest. 

Qses 2 —Do yon think that in your pronnee 
the system of primary educatiou has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of derelopmest op 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
su^e<t any unprorements m the system of ad- 
ministration, or la the course of instruction? 

Ant 2 —In my opinion the soundness of pn 
marv education coexists in obtaining well trained 
teachers pranding saitahlc books for study, estab- 
lishing a suiScient number of schools both in 
towns and villages, «econng proper supervision, 
and, lastly, which is most important of all having 
the requisite funds for the support of schools 
Now, as teftarJs teacher*, we have already men 
supphed by Normal or Government schools, or 
otherwise, who are as efllcient as any who could be 
found for the salaries allowed. 

The vernacular Headers in use are escellent, and 
I am not prepared to make any si^gestion for the 
improvement of class-books on geography and 
anlhmebc Tbt number of Govenunent educa- 
tional institution* including those of the hlission 
ancs, which exist at present, is not quite sufficient 
to meet the requirem-nts of the eommuni^ 
^ny Tillages containing a number of 
bovs of school gomg age which are not provided 
with school* 1 have reason to believe that pn 
mary education in the Panjab, on the whole, is 
placM on a sound basis, and is capable of further 
development, provided funds be available. 

Q 3 —In your province is primary instnc- 
tion sought for by th" people in general, or Iw 
parbeu^r eUs-es only ? tVhat i» the attitude cf 
1 m influeutial classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of seme^’ 


RAii UiiAn Kean, Delhi 

Ant 3 —Primary education, m my opinion, is 
sought tor by all classes of the people, excipt the 
lowest or the menial classes, whoSe occufations do 
not permit of their children bein^ sent to schools 
The iniloentul classes may be divided into three 
classes, gentlemen of the old school — gentlemen 
who have imbibed new ideas by coming m con 
tact with ner*bn 3 of education, and, l^ly, the 
educated classes The attitude of the first towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
cIms of society is not at all satisfsctory The 
second class pretend to maDife«t a desire for the 
edurabon of the masses merely to please the rulers 
of the bad The educated classes alone take a 
real and anecre interest u the education for the 
childran of all classes 

Qses 4 —Can you girs the Commission any 
advice with respect to the improvement of isdi 
genous schools f 

Ant. 4 —The number of mdigenous schonls in 
the Faojab is very limited The exact number of 
these schools cannot be known, the records on the 
pomt being not reliable But it is certain that 
many such schools which existed before the utro- 
duebon of the Government system of education 
have been absorbed lo Government 8 choc)l 3 In 
indigenous schoob which <till exist in cibes, towns, 
and vilbges, no change or improvement h^ been 
effected either in the mode of teochiog or the 
subjects taught. They are just what they were 
a huadjwl years ago, and may so far be Called a 
relic of the auaent system. 

The indigenous schools are either low or high 
The "ptalUtit' and " jiatthatat” intendalfor 
the instruction of Alussalmnn and Hindu youths in 
elementary knowledge, are schools of a low order 
The “smi/rBsa*'’ providing instruction in differ- 
ent branches of learning, ruinous and secular for 
the advanced scholars in Arabic and Persian are 
schools of a high order In naitait the Koran is 
made the pnncipal subject for teacbing, while easy 
Persian and Urdu books, with a Lttle wntiu'*, are 
often taught ” 

Anthmetie unfortunately is much neglected 
PaMalat, or Hindu primary schools, do not give 
instruction either m clossii^ or vernacular lao 
gnages There the attention c£ the boys is solely 
confined to the multiplication tables and to wnting 
letters and inndit in mahajani character 

No regular fees are taken in faUiatat The 
teacher receives a meal twie» a month and some- 
tluDg tn cash ou certam lesUval Pre*^cU arc 
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aU> matle in ca«li when the pupil com] I tos a set 
of the multiilicalion ta! Ivs On the whole, the 
teacher does not get more than 2 annas a month 
from each pupil 

In m li/ail fi-es arc lahen acconling to the 
means of parents and \arj from 1 anna to rupees 
2 a month Here nt«o presents in cash arc itiade 
to the teachers on festiral occasions 

In endowed schools for Muhammadans no fees 
are takcn> and not onl^ is instruction pven fro/tt, 

I nt tneh of the stn lonts as arc nnahlc to rappori 
thcmsilres an. fetl and clothed from the proems 
of the endowment 

The masters in paUiafat in this part of tho 
country are generally Brahmans m whose famihee 
the occupation is hereditarj Tlieir qualifications 
ate of a cere meagre sort 

The teachers in mahlahs arc Muhammadans 
capable cf gning 1 s<ons in the Gulistan, Bostan, 
and n few other hools Tlie tnauKis, teaching in 
end wed madn«sas or gning gratuitous instroclion 
at their own j laces of rr"idcnce, are often men of 
aery great learning who liaic deaolcd their whole 
lues to acquiring a thoroogh knowledge of Mo 
hammadan thcologc, law, philosophy, logic, and 
other ah'trti'c branclies of learning 

Tlie widesprcal fame of many of these attracts 
stolents from the remotest parts of India 

Tlie system of training tcachere m Normal I 
schools IS altogether* Enropaan idea ! 

rhe Milteis and pUi^ala$ may be made a part I 
of the Oovemment system of Miication bi in I 
ducing the teachers to oudertake the tuition of each j 
subjects as anthmetio, history , geography, in addi> I 
tion to their oivn book*, and to open tbev schools I 
to Oowrumcnt inspection I 

Tho granUinaid system lias not hitherto been 
extended to these schools in this promcc 

J Kft opinion docs yon? eipenenec 

yoo to hold of the extent and inloe of homo 
instruction ? 

Am 5 — Home instruction is altogotl er a costly 
affair, and those only can arsil them^ehes of it 
who can bear the cost. It is therefore coafined to 
the richer classes only 

Home instruction, as far as Arabic and Persi-in 
hterature is concerned is far s ipenor totbatpicn 
in Government schools or colleges, but it is infc 
nor in modern sciences 

Qmt C — llowr far can the GoTcrnmcnt depend 
on pniate effort, aided or unaided for the supply 
of eluinenfary lustruction in rural districts? 

Am 6 — CoDsidenog the state o! the people I 
douH xry much whether Cioicmmeot (wn at all 
safely depend on pimtc effort lor the supjdy of 
elementary instruction in rural districts 

I can think of no pniato agency existii^ for 
tlic promotion of primary education, except the 
Ctaon school and tlic Fatlipuri madrassa in 
Ddlit which rcceiie no ai! from Govemment 
Ills former is a well nttended lower school, and 
giv 3 both religious and secular instruction , while 
the latter is a high school or college, teaching only 
religions books of a high standard, and allowing 
moi thly stipends to sach of the scholars as are 
un-ible to pursue tbcir studies without such snp 

Q it 11 —Is the vemacnlar recognised and 
taught in the schools of your proviace tlie dialect 
of the people and if uit, are the schools on th^ 
account less useful md popular ’ 


Ant 11 — Tliongh tie Temactilir (Urdu) 
taught in Government schools is not the dialect of 
oU the sections of tlic community inhabiting this 
provinct, yet it cannot be said that the schools on 
that account are less useful and popular I hate 
read veiy carefully what has been wntten m news 
papers or uttered in lecture lialls on the Urdu 
reriM Hindi question The question, 1 think, is 
confined to the characters m which the language 
•a wntten and not the language itself 

The varieties o! Hindi arc as numerous as those 
of Urdu They arc, in fact, the same language 
wntten in different charactcro Call it by what 
nameyou like, Urdu is spoken and understood m 
every part of Upper India It is the lingua 
franea of tlie educated classes — Muhammadans 
and Ilindos— alt over the country It has been 
greatly ennebed during tbe last fifty years by 
tninsbtion from European languages, and compil 
ations which no other dialect of Upper India, with 
the exception perhaps of the Btngafi, can boast of 
Tho fact that the majority of the vernacular news 
papers in Upper India arc wnttenin that language 
I IS, in Diy opinion, a snflicient proof of its unmenso 
I aopenonty and popnlanty over the other dialects 
I of the country Its claim to be tbe vehicle of 
instruction in schools is also based on the fact 
thal It IS the language of the courts 

Quit 12 —Is tbe system of payment by results 
smtablc, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am IF— luthe present state of edncation m 
the PanjIb, it is not, I think, desirable to intro 
duce the system of paying teachers by results 
But 1 am decidedly of opinion that much good 
can be effect^ by offering rewards to teaches of 
Oovemment schools who pass a greater number 
of boys by the lower and upper primary standards 
than the ordinaiy nomber 

Qtes I?— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ant /? —If the object of Government is to 
rocourage a wider diffnsion of primary education, 

It shonld be taken into coosiderahon fbat the 
majonty of the boys receiving such instruction in 
towns. Tillages, and cities are the children of 
parents whose means are very limited and to 
nbom the payment even of the Infling fees taken 
in pmnary schools is n real hurd o I state it as 
a fact that many children of the poorer classes 
are kept away from school through the inability 
of their parents to pay the fees and I therefore 
venture to suggest that, mth the exception of the 
boys whose parents arc rich enough to bear the 
burden all other classes should be exempted from 
tbe payment of fees 

Q«e* 17— In the provinee with whiob you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
establish schools and colleges upon the grant-m 
ud system ? 

Am 17 — There are many gentlemen, mostly 
Hindus la tbs Pan j'lb and North W esterw Prov 
incqs who are able but, to say tbe truth not 
ready to come forward and aid in the establishment 
o£ schools and colleges on the grant-in aid system 
So tor as 1 am aware the general public or the 
majority of the wealthy and influential classes 
have not yet learnt to appreciate the blessings 
of education, or to make a public cause their own 
A« there w no rule without an exception, I would 
not deny the existence of a few men whose hearts 
are full of true j atriotism, and who may be called 



tlie real fnenJs of educatton But tlieir pntlotrtrtiM 
are Foon enfeebled when they perceive the half- 
heartedness of their wealthy and influential col- 
lea^es on wliom the success of their undertafeing 
materially depends They might ho induced to 
lend their assistance in the cause, if tiths of dis- 
tinction or some other honours were provided fir 
such o! them who might make IhemseWes conspi- 
cuous and worthy of these honours 

Quit 91 — tlTiat classes principally avail thrm- 
kItcs of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of tlieir children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the n ealthv classes 
do not pay enough for such education? 11 hat is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education m 
your province, ana do you consider it adequate 7 
Ant 91 — Banyas, Khatns, Kajaths, and some 
other sections among the Hindus, and mostly the 
middle classes of the Muhammadans, may he 
reckoned the pnncirol classes availing themeelves 
of instruction given in Government or aid *d schools 
and colleges The hoys of the wealthy clas«cs 
very seldom attend such institutions, and it cannot 
eonseqnently he said to them that they pay inade- 
quate fees But of late the Government schools 
and colleges have been growing more popular and 
attracting an increased number of boys from this 
class Foss should vary according to the means 
of students or their parents Sons of wealthy 
persons should pay at least double the amount of 
fees now levied 

Qsei 41 —Is there indi«noua inatnictioa for 
girls in ths province with which yon are acquaint- 
ed, and if so what is its character? 

Ant di— There is. indigenous instrnction for 
girls among the Muhamsiadans , hot it is to a 
great extent limited to the richer classes, and the 
md and respectable families Parents who cannot 
aSoid to pa} governesses teach their girts them 
selves 

ladies of high education are not generally found 
among the Mubammadans now a-days Books of 
a ht^ standard in Arabic and Persian literature 
were taught foTtoeriy Bat the instruction now 
given IS limited to the Koran, and sometimes a 
little hook reading and letter writing isalso taught 
in addition Hindus in the Panjdb and North 
■VTesteta Ptoviaccs, excepting the educated few, 
look upon female education as a source of real 
evil 

Quet 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
the Buhject of mixed schools ? 


Ant 43 — Mixed schools in tins province nnd 
tl e North M estern Provinces dn never prosper 
nor even be vjewed with favour Tlaro is not the 
aliglitcst hope of Hindu and JInliaromidan girls 
being rent to schools attended also hybo}s Tlie 
Eocial customs of the country among both classes 
of th« people do not tolerate the s} stem Children 
of both sexes of the same family among the 
Mossalmans are seldom taught to read the Kotan 
under the same governess 

Qnet dS— Is any part of the expenditure in- 
curred by the Government on high education m 
your province unnecessaty ? 

Ant 43 —Vo item of expenditure on high edu- 
cation »n this province appears to he unnecessary 
On the central}, there is, 1 believe, room fi r open- 
ing new colleges The closing of the Delhi Col- 
lege wns a great misfortune and a severe blow to 
the can'e of high edncation 

Qnet €0 — Does a stnet interpretation of the 
pnnople of religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ant 00 —A strict adhesion to the principles of 
religious neulrahty does not, in my opinion, require 
the withdrawal of Government from the direct 
management of colleges or schools 
The mstructioQ given in Government schools 
and colleges is not of a religious character, nor 
has any complaint been beard of the Chn»tiao 
pnocipals and icachere in colleges and schools 
having ever attempted to instroct the students m 
the principles of ueir own rehgion, or to convert 
them to Chnstiaoity 

Qset GT —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the popnlation in yonr proviQce (ep, the 
Huhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment lu the matter of DnghtL edueation ? 

Ant 67— The poverty of Mussalmans, which 
IS an admitted fact is deremng of consideration 
1 will not enter here into the causes which have 
coutnbnted to reduce them to this state, but simply 
state the fact as it has come under my observa- 
tioo, and suggest that scholarships may he pro- 
vided in Government schools for the diddren of 
poor Mussulmans 

The measure will prove highly beneficial to 
them and rescue more than a million children 
from Ignorance The \nglo-Arabic school in 
Delhi IS a great boon to the Mussulmans, where 
many chihireu of respectable but poor families 
Teceive stipends 


Ettdene of Babd Jai Gopai. Sxnqh, laapeclor ofSchooU, Amntsar 


Qnet i— Please state what opportunities you | 
have had of fonoiug au opmioa on the subject of 
education in India, and in what pronnee your ex 
penence has been gained 

Att 1 —In 1860, when district schools were 
being organised in the Punjab, I entered the 
department as semor master in oue of the largest 
district schools I was twice head master of a 
listnct school. 1 was head master of the 
Rswalpinili Normal scliool for about a year and a 
halt and for the Ust 12 years I have been Dis- 
trict Insjxsitor of Schools of Sialkot at d Amntsar 
I also acted last year as an Assiutaot Inspector of 
Schools of the liaborc circle for about five months 


Qnet 8 — Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
ou a sound bans, and is cajable of development 
up to the reqmrcioeuts of the community ’ Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administrabon or m the couive of instruition ? 

•ds* 2— \bs Ido The course of instruction 
B a good one though there is a general desire 
that the standard in Persian literature should 1-e 
rmsed by the addition of one or two advanced 
borks But in that case these schools would cease 
to be pnmarv schools Already, as shown by the 
Offioating Director of Public Instruction in his 
Report for 1S72 73 by a comparison of the 



degrees of proficieccy exacted by tbft antbonties 
to Great Britain and tbe Edacation Department 
here, our scheme is too elaborate and ambitious 
1 think that the study of Persian should bo abo* 
lisbed in tbe lower primary school, or if retameil 
at all, more suitable books should be substituted 
for tbe First and Second Persian Readers Under 
text«booLs for the flftb class I find the follomng 
under the subject of geography — 

" Names of the countries of the world, mtb 
their capitals and chief natural features, and 
Tension of previous le<«on " 

Many of the teachers End these instructions 
rather indefinite, and cither attempt too much or 
too little, but m very few cases hit off the exact 
point I should therefore propose toat a more 
eipUcit couRc lu geography should be pre-senbed, 
or a manual containing the amount of information 
required m this subject for the upper primary 
school eiamination should be at once taken in 
hand by tbe department. 

Quit 3— In your province is pnmaiy instruc- 
tion sought for by the people m general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it , and if so, why? Are any 
classes pracbcally excladcd from it, and, if so, 
from what causes ? IMiat is tbe attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element, 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am 3— ies , pnoary education is sought for 
by the people in geaml I do not know of any 
cusses that fp»<ully and systematically bold aloof 
from It As far as my expcneoce goes, aU classes i 
of the people send their boys to school, provided 
they can epore them from their respective trades | 
and occupations In many cases, to make both ! 
ends meet, all the members of a family have to I 
work , and it is evident that in such ca«e8 the I 
children ate practienlly excluded from the beocEts I 
of education Maitari, tiamart and other low , 
castes whose touch is considered pollution by 
both Hindus and Mahammadans, are practically 
excluded from instruction for social reasons *1110 
attitude of some men of the old school acsonc the i 
influential classes is no doubt passively hostile to I 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society They seem to entertain the tradi 
tioaal horror of the lower clashes reeemog an 
edncation, and thereby standing on their rights, 
and aspinog to an equahty with them, among 
other things, in the matter of Government appoint- 
ments which they have hitherto looked upon ss 
their "preserve '' 

Their wish is to keep these classes ignorant and 
subsement This feeling, however, 1 am glad to 
say, IS on the wane 

Qntt d —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system 7 Can yon de 
senbe tbe subjects and character of the mstmction 
given m them, and the system of discipline id 
vogue ? hat fees are taken fiom the scholara ? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected , and what are their qnaliflcn- 
tions ? Have any arrangements been xaade for 
training or providing masters in such schoola ? 
Under what cucumfitaneea do you consider that 
indigenous schools can he turoeu to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what IS the best method to adopt for this pnipoae? 
Are the masters willmg to accept State md, and 
to conform to the rules under which eneh aid is 
Fiaj^b 


E ven f How far has the grant-m-aid system 
en extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Jut 4 — In this province indigenous schools 
exist to a very limited extent now Most of them 
have been replaced or absorbed by the Govern 
ment primary schools The subjects generally 
taught in them are the Koran and other sacred 
books for the Muhammadans only, and Persian 
litcritorc, composition, and caligraphy for both 
Hindcts and hluhammadans Tbe teaching is 
generally wanting m method, thoroughness, and 
mteUigenee, and is not much addressed to the 
understanding If by discipline is meant regu- 
larity and punctuality of attendance, a fixed time 
tabU and regular classification, then there is none 
of it at all But tbe punishments inflicted upon 
the students are sometimes severe They are 
similar to those described by Mr Adam in his 
vepMt on the indigenous sdiools of Bengal and 
Behar No regular fees are taken, but the 
texehers are remunerated by presents and daily 
meals , the btter are given in rotation by the 
pnpils and the former consist of cash pajTnents 
For instance, the boys bale to pay a pice each on 
eiery Friday A boy when commencing a new 
liook has to give a present of one rupee On the 
occssioas of mamages in tbe families of the 
pupils, also presents of one rupee and upwards, 
according (o tbe circumstance* of the donors, are 
given Farments in Lind are also made by the 
agncnlturai class at harvest lime Tbe masters 
of such schools generally belong to tbe midla clast, 
who &ie the hervditaty priests and teachers of the 
Tillage, and their qualifications are generally very 
moderate No arrangements have, as far as I 
know, been mode for tranuog or providing 
masters in such schools 

From what 1 know of the condition of indi 
genoos schools and of tbe qualifications of their 
masters, I do not think that they can, nndei auy 
circumstances, be turned to good aocoUQt as a pjrt 
of a system of national education, unless tlie 
teachers, before they are subsidised, can be induced 
to undergo a training in some Normal school, 
their places in their ah^nce being supphed by 
men who have received a regular sducation in 
Normal or secondary schools The/ would, I 
dare say, be glad to accept State aid, and to con 
fona to the rules under which such aid is given 
But I am afraid that they wiU not be able to 
comply with the conditions required, ind they are 
not competent to carry out the Government scheme 
of studies J do not think that the grant-in aid 
system has been extended to them to any great 
extent, or that it can be extended further with 
advantage I am not sore if anything can he 
gamed by doing so The other indigenous schools 
are those conducted by pandhas, in which maha 
jani wnting and the Native system of accounts are 
taught Bat these schools are few, and for the 
most part sitnated in towns 

5,— ^Vhat opinion does yova experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
borne mstrnction ? How far is a boy educated at 
home able to compete on equal terms at examina 
boos qualifying for the pubhc service with boys 
educated at school ? 

Jut 5— Home education is given to a lery 
limited extent now It is geoerally confined to 
the sops and relations of well to do masses of the 
old school, who entertain private teachers for tbe 
purpose I attach very little importance to 

rs 
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eilacahos of tills kind. It is wanting in intelligcacc, 
and is confined to a few works m tlie Pentan 
lingnage 

To snow how far a hoy educated at home u ahle 
to compete on equal terms with bors edneated at 
school, I heg to gi^e a short history of the only 
examination qualifying for the public semce whiw 
obtains m the Punjab In 1874 Sir Henry Danes 
passed a Besolatiou directing that from the 1st 
January 1876 no person shomd, save under special 
sanction of Government, be appomted or promoted 
to an office in any department nnder the control 
of the local Government, the salary of which 
exceeded H35 a month, unless he were able to 
produce a certificate of having passed the examin* 
abon of the Pdncatiooal Department known as 
the middle school examination, or any of the 
higher examinations held by the department, or 
the Entrance Examination of any Dniversity or of 
the Panjah University College 

This rule, as the reports of heads of depart* 
ments and of Commissioners which were called for 
after it had been nearly three years in force (bowed 
that it hadbeeo more hoaOurM in the breach than 
in the observance, bccaure the relations of theamla 
and other infinential classes who received their 
education at home found it difficult, if notunpos* 
sible, to pass the test. 

Accordingly m 1879 this Besolution was res* 
ciaded and another passed directing that candidates 
for Government employ la posts over BIS shall 
be required to pass in sntnmetic, Persian, ud 
Urdu That the antbmetio examination oball 
consist merely of aritbmeUe up to decimal frac* 
taons , in Ptnian translation to and from Uidn , 
and in Urdu, composition, grammar and vied eece 
High marks will be awarded for calimpfay, and 
will be awarded by haodwnting as shown u the 
language paper of the candidates, and not in any 
Mrticuhir set of papers The test of the Oriental 
College attached to the Panjab University m 
degree of jnaoWiand muusbi will beacceptra as 
iofficient, on the andetstanding that a enSeieot 
anthmetical test has been demanded of such can 
didates This was a very simple test, and to ose 
the words of Sir Bohert Egerton, it would not be 
possible to requite lees Bat simple as it was li 
wasfoundtoodifficnlthyeomeyoungmeaof good 
famOies employed in the Imgation Deportment of 
. this prOTiuce who had received their ^ocabonat 
home Having been informed by tbe bead of 
ihetr department a few months before tbe date of 
examination that in order to retain their sitoations 
they must pass it, they went up for it lu April 
ISS), hut were all plaeked, in conseqaence of 
which they lost theu appointments 

And the same, 1 believe, is generally the case 
with men employed lU other departments or la 
search of employment who have received their 
education at home 

Qaea 6— How fat eas the Go^emmenl depend 
on private eiTort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of clemeutary instruction in mral districts? Can 
you enumemte the private agenciys which mat 
lor promotmg pnmary instruction 7 

Aat 6 —On private unaided eSort the Got* 
emment cannot, 1 conceive, at all depend for the 
supply of elementary mstructioa in rural dutnets 
On private aided etiort it may depend to some 
extent I do not know of any pnvate agencies 
for promoting pnmary education except indigen 
ous and Miasionaiy soools here and there 


Qgei 7 —How far, in your oymion, can funds 
assigned for primary education lo mral distncts 
be advantageously administered by district com* 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Ant 7.— The fnnds assigned for pnmarv edu- 
cabon can be advantageously adm ini stered by the 
district committees if their constitution contmnes 
the same as at present. But the Nabve mem- 
bers, though in many cases a well meaning set, 
are sadly wanting in the experience which would 
enable them to discharge their doty as managers 
with credit to themselves and advantage to the 
interests of educntion They should, however, be 
encounged to visit ediools, point out defects in 
the management, and exercise a general supervi- 
sion over the schools But all matters regaraing 
the appointment, dismissal, suspension, and tnms- 
fet of teachers of all grades should for the present 
onginate with the Deputy Commissioner or the 
inspector of schooU of the cirde, or be referred 
to h»iT>. They should prepare their annual 
budgets, and submit them regularly through the 
inspector of the circle foe the sanebon of the 
head of the depnrbnent 

Qntt 8 ^VThat classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, be entrusted to ilnmcipal com- 
mittees for support and management? Assruning 
that the proTison of dementary instruction m 
towns IS to be a charge against Uroucipal funds, 
what secun^ would you suggest against the 
possibibty of Municipal committees failing to 
make eumetent pTonsion ? 

Am 8 —Pnmary schools may be entrusted for 
support and mam^ment to Municipal com* 
mittees of the first and second class. It will be 
suffiaent to entrust minor Monicipnl committees 
with the management of the lower pnmary 
sdiools A minor Mumcipd committee may, 
in special cases be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of upper pnmary schools also, if the abikty 
and intelligence of its members wazrunt the step 
In all sudi cn^es the head master of the upper 
or middle school, as the case may be, should be 
their es*o^ no secretary 

Qaer 9 —Have you any sugge®boiis to make 
on the systaa in force for providing teachers m 
pnmary schools? HTiat is the present socul 
status of village schoolmasten ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
yon suggest measures, other than mcreafe of pay, 
for improving their posibon? 

Am 9— It is an excellent system, and I have 
nothing to object to in it. But I am strongly of 
opinion that the formal schools should be placed 
in charge of men who have themselves had a 
tiaimng m theory and pracbee of education and 
in school management and oiganisahon Model 
schools should invariably be attached to Normal 
sdiools. Much has h^n done wi thin tha tag f 
few yean to improve the posibon of village 
schoolmasten by giving them regular and liLeiu 
grades of pay Many of theni are therefore con- 
Eideted as fairly respectable men now Butin 
some villages then status is low, and there is a 
tendency to look upon them as no better than 
vilUge meniaL. Some of them exert a beneficial 
influence among the villagers, but it depends 
more upon a teacher's attainments, character, 
habits, and disposition than upon his position as a 
teacher In order to mprore the position of a 
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teaclier, it is absolntel; necessarj tliat care sbmid 
be exercised in bis seUction, and tbat wben eo 
selected, he should be treated with, consideration 
by the officers of the department, as well as by 
the revenue and judicial officers, such as tahsil- 
dars and tnunsifs, with whom he may officially 
or otherwise be brought in contact To mie that 
he shall be allowed a seat in their presence would 
go far to raise his status, and the post would be 
rendered far more attractive He should be 
regarded os a vtlbge notable In the loteresis of , 
educabon, I would also propose his being admitted 
to the benefits of pension This pension need 
not necessarily be a Government pension , but pro- 
vision nmy be made for it from the district ' 
funds, a certain amount being entered under this 
bead in the annual budget 

Qkm 10— What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, aod | 
especially to the agneultnral classes ? Shonld any 
special means be adopted for m^hng the instrnc- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Am 10 —To make the schools acceptable to 
the agricultural classes, it would, in my humble 
opinion, he necessary to add a popnlor treatise on 
practieiJ agnculture to their present scheme of 
stuffies. The introduction of mental arithmetic 
into the coarse also would ha a mneh desired 
addition 

if— la the veraaculor recognised and 
taught m the schools of your provinee the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the achools on that 
account less useful or popular 7 

Ant 22 —The vernacular recessed and 
taught in the schools of my province beme Urdn 
II not the dialect of the people Dut I do not 
think thaf the schools are less useful or anpopnlor 
on that account 

Quet iP— Is the system o! payment by resnlte 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst & poor and ignorant people? 

Am J2 —‘ics, the system of paj-ment by 
results is suitable, m my humble opinion, for the 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignor- 
ant people It prevents a deal of demoralisation 
whi^ in a riiae commanity is the inevitable 
result of the other eystem of grant-in ard, witfl 
the rules of which it is not possible for it to 
comply The people, however poor or ignorant, 
are in the habit of paying eomethiog for their 
education But theso pavnunts are not always 
in cash, and it u difficnlt to estimate their value 
in money for the purposes of the grant-m-aid 
rules 1 started some schools in the Siilkot 
District on tho grant-in-aid principle, the people 
agreeing to contribute half the obry of the 
teacher But sfter a short experience 1 was 
obliged to give them up in disgust. The teachers 
in most cases compbined that the contnhotions 
pronuied by the people were not paid, and that 
they had to depend almost entirely on tbs portion 
of their sabry ^d by the State 

Quit iJ— Hare you any suggestions to moke 
regardiog the taking of fees in primary sehoob? 

Am J3 have so suggestions to make 
except that the tons of non-uigncaltorute also 
should in ca<e8 of well proved poverty be exempted 
from the payment of tuition fees. 

Qsm id— Wilt yon favour the Commission 
with joar news— first, as to bow the number of 


pnmarv schools can be mcreased, and secondly, 
how they can he gradually rendered more effi- 
cient? 

Am 14 ^Aa almost all tho prmcipal vilbges 
in the two districts with which I have had to deal 
as district inspector are snpphed with good pri- 
mary schools, I do not think that there are many 
other villages which deserve to have schools by 
themselves If sehoob are given to such vilbge®, 
the funds will be frittered away, and not spent to 
the best advantage, because the attendance will 
not be brge enough to justify the establishment 
or existence of a school The only plan, therefore, 
which suggests itself to me for increasing the 
number of primary sehoob is to have what 1 may 
call centre schools, that w, one school la a central 
locality to half a dozen villages within a certain 
radius In such cases it shonld be the duty of 
tahsildars, zaildfrs, and chief bmbardars to see 
that the inhabitants of the ViUages for whose 
benefit the school has been oj^td avail tbemselves 
of it Shonld there be any difficulty on tbo score 
of funds, a special educational tax should be levied 
from the classes who at present contribute nothing 
towards the support of edocation Hhn sehoob 
can b* rendered more efficient gradually by the 
appointment of nell-onalified men who have passed 
through a Normal school 

Qmt IS —Do you bnow of instance in 
which Oovemment educational institntions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as eontempbted in 
paragnph 63 of tbo despatch of 1854? And 
what do yon regard as the chief reasons why mere 
effect has not dkd given to that provision? 

Am i2— If the tern "local bodin" ueladee 
mission societies also, then I do know of at least 
one instance The OoremsDent district schools 
at Sulkot was in 1867 or 1869 tnnsfened to or 
closed in favonr of the Chnreh of Seotbnd Mis- 
I Sion The school hotue also was made over to 
them at half cost The Peshawar Government 
District School too, was converted into a grant in- 
aid school Tho chief reamns wh^ more effect 
bos sot been given to that pronsioa arc that no 
local bodies amoog tbe Hindus and Muham- 
madans, both able and wiUing to conduct them 
on tbe grant-m aid pruciple, have come forward 
(o take (hem over, and both (he Government and 
tho department would seem to have been averse 
to cresting a feeling of untation, dissatisfaction, 
and distrust, which would have followed tbeir 
surrender to the Missionaries Such schools 
bavtng onginally been given to the people spon- 
tsneonsly by Government, they hare come to 
think that tnev have a nght to have them kept 
op for their Moefit, and feel it a gnevenee when 
deprived of them 

Qtri i7— In the province with which you 
are aeixuainted, are any genlloffien able and re^y 
tocome fonvaiil and aid, even more extensivsly 
than heretofore, in the establishment of echoofs 
and colteges upon the grant-m-oid lyitem 7 

Am IF —itoae that I know of among the 

Qe«r /!?— Hare you any remarks to offer on 
the pnDCiples of the grant-in-aid syitem ? 

Aa* f?— When a body of Native gentlemen 
comes forward to open a school and applies for a 
grant-in aid it should be freely allowed them, 
Qotwitbstanduig the exuleece of a Government 
or hlisfionary locol in the Ixohty Tbs condi- 
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tian tliat l"ho new seliool inpplirt a duhnrt waul 
tbouM be TratreJ m their ease 

Q»<i St —V hat cUwe* pr\ncirally avail tbem- 
nelvci of Government or rnJid vchonU and col- 
I gee for the education of tl cir ehillren? llttr 
far « the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do n't piy enough for roeh education? 
IVhat IS tha rate of fee* rorabK for higher edn- 
cation in your province, ana da you comiler at 
aJe<^uale? 

Jt* SI — Tlie high and tha middle, I ol pnn 
eipally lie lalt'r i thinh there i< much truth 
In th" complaint that the wealthy ela»«w do not 
ply enniigli for tlieir ediinition In the Govern- 
ment ColUgo at Icihnro the rate of fee is Hi 

r r mensem, and in high achool* it varies from 
to 5 nij>ei.s, ac« filing to the cirromatance* of 
the parents or guaidiani of the puj iN 

Qiet S3 —Is it,*in your opinion, possible for a 
non Oovemmenl inatiiution of the higher owKt 
to become inlluential and stable wben in dimt 
competition with n similar (»oveminent institu 
tion? 11 ao, WTilerwhat condition* do yoa con- 
sider that it might iK.'wrme so ? 

^**57— \o*, if it has an e<iiially good or 
supenoT stall ol teacher#, enjoy* the countenance 
an I support of the authontic*, and is nlace,! on 
the same footing as regards schoUrship# and 
other advantage* It is alio necessary to it* 
Eucce** that tl e alien religi/us teaching, if am, 
should be optional 

Qsei £5— Do you thmh that the nomber of 
pupils in fccondary sebooli who prescol themselves 
for the Univrrsity fotraaeeLxaoiiaatioa u unduly 
large when compared with the r«jutfenieats of 
the country ? 

Alt 5S— TIic number u by no tneani large 
when compared with the requirements of tho 
country llut 1 shouM think that these under- 
gnduates do not meet quite the eneoaragcme&t 
and apprecialien which their ottamments and 
labour m the aequmlion of knowledge entitle 
them to la my humble opinion their claims to 
Oovemment appointments should be coneidewd 
before those of men who have not had the aamo 
educational advantages, and there should U. a j 
much higher competitive test for Government 
employment than ths one now in vogue in this . 
province | 

Qsm SO— . Is the schobrship , 

system impartially admioistercd as between Gov- ; 
vrnment and aided schools^ I 

Am SO — \es the scholarship system is im- 
partially administered as between Goverament and 
aided schools but the echobrsbips which are 
awarded on the result of the middle school eaa- 
mination are not open to ths students of mission 
schools 

Ques do —Is hlunicipnl support at present 
extended to grant in aid schools, whether btloog 
mg to Missionary or other bodies, and hovr far 
IS this support likely to be permanent? 

Am BO — ^Yes, in some eases As a mle, 
when once a gnot has been made, it is rarely 
withdrawn unless the Municipal hnances get into 
an insolvent condition. 

Qw* 33 — Can yon suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary ^ency in the work, 
of inspection and examination ? 

Aiti 33 —Retired Government servants of a 
certain statos who arc both able and vnlling 


I abooll be tneouragf*! to Inip^i and cxsmic* 
I fclwnlv# and their semrv* recogniscrl in a siiitalle 
manner from tim- to time 
I Qmft 57.— It Iiat clirct do joo think tho wi'h- 
! itrawal of Government to a Jarg* eiUnt frevn 
lh« direct tnanagetnfnl of oebooU or colIry;v« 
I woald lave ur«n tb* sprea] of ednea'ion, an! 

! tfi* growth of a spint of reliance apem l*‘al 
I eivrtions and tv mbmallon for local purpose*? 


Ant 57— It would have a very injunoui rffn^ 
Upon the spread of education I do cot think 
that it would have much eCrct ui>on ihs gro»th 
of a sptnt of rrluncv upon the l<aIerorfsar ! 
combination fir tlo {urpoto The Delhi and 
Ibrrh Coll/^s bare J«ra tlioluhrd some yean 
1/calcx rtioo *nd comlination have not sucmvlrd 
in rwstcitating them 

Qmft -f/.— Iftlerc inligrnoa* itt**rnction for 
prl* ifithcf rorince with which yon are acquaintid, 
and. )( Sfi, what » it* ibancter 7 
I As» l{ — TVto m very Irttlc mi gvn va in- 
I struction, if any, for girl* Inthel'anjfb It i* 
of a mo>t cleineBtary ihancter Tlis girls arc 
taught to 1 nm bv rote ths Korin an! the otl cr 
saC^ )«<k-s Hindu girls too, rreeiie simibr 
in*ttnclion in th*ir own sacrvil t^ks, 

Qmi ■/4?— MTiat progTv*s has been maJ* by 
the deportment in imlituting scheob for girls, 
Aiu! what IS (be character of tbs mstnictioB im- 
Mrtod in them? IVlat improvroeDta can you 
sugCfst? 

Am •iS — K coniidcrabls tnmlicr of girls' 
schoob were opened in Jillmnt rotU of tbs 
prOTiocsin ISOI, when Sir noUrt vtooigoDcrr 
«a* Lieutenant Oovernor, and a very grat pro- 
grv** hhj been mads m this dirvctioo sines In 
most of thcM sebevb the coorw cf iDstncliond '<* 
not (Lnully go beyond tho standanl of ths lower 
primary schcpol* esamination, though it does not 
unfrrvpiently happn Hat the girls art cam».d 
I beyond it ID Prrsiao literature As a rule, Pin an 
•ihools ars Letter taught ihan Hindi ones, though 
there is a conriderabis room for improvement in 
ths style of teaching in both Ibtter text-booLs 
ars TV juirrd for Hindi schools, as those now m 
u*s ars not EUitallc in oil cases. I hive to sug- 
gest that all girls’ schools, whether they ais under 
Uis direct maifiigcment of Government or sup- 
ported by a grant io-aid, should bs open to in- 
(pcctioo, pTOTisinn being made in the case of 
•>hoo]f attend*^ by tend f/t parJa sislis girl* 
for their inspection and examination by ladies I 
itonld also recommend that no girls’ school* 
should m future Is opened in any locality until 
tliers ir a rtiong and genuine desire for them 
Ihis decirs is sure to spring up with the ad 
vanes of education among the male population 
fa rapport of my view I may mention the 
gratifying fact that many of my friends who 
have Uicmsclvss had the advantage of a Lbcml 
education do feel and recognise the necessity 
of educating their daughters and other female 
mhitions to a certain point, and engage teacher* 
for tho purpose 

QKet 43 —Hare you any remarks to make on 
the EubjCot cf mixed schools ? 

Am I am decidedly opposed to mixed 

spools They ore ©ppoi*!d to the feelings of the 
Jiatira community, anil are not feasible untila vast 
iiOProveinent m the moral tone of the boys takes 
place 
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Ques 44 — WLat is the best method o£ jffimd* 
ing teachers for girls ’ 

Ans 4-J — The method that strikes meas'ttie 
best IS that elderly men, who have served in boys' 
cchools for 15 or 20 years, and have established a 
character for sober and staid habits and good 
moral condnct, and acquired the confidence of the 
people, should he appointed to girls’ schoola 

Qnes. 4S —In the promotion of female educa- 
tion what share has already been taken by Suropcan 
ladies , and Low far would it be po«sible to in 
crease the interest winch ladies might take in this 
cause ? 

Am dff— European ladies have taken a la^ 
'hare m the ptomotwin o{ female education To 
diffuse the blessmgs of education among their 
Native sisters they have opened schools andorgam- 
sed zanana missions T think Nabve gentlemen 
will always be glad of the assistance of Enropean 
ladies in educating Iheir female relations, though 
in some instances they may not like the visits of 
ladies whose pnmaiy object is proselyti«m 

Quef £0— . « . ^ould beneficial results 

be obtained by introducing into the department 
more men of practical training in the art of teach- 
ing and school management? 

Am 50 —Beneficial results would no doubt be 
obtained by introducing into the department more 
men of practical training in the art of teaching 
scl^i managemeut Bat they must be gra 
dnates, in which case alone they would command 
such social consideration as is calculated to further 
the mttfosts of education 

Qms 51 — Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in year province? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Am 5f — Tesithe monitorial systemu in force 
lu my province Small allowances are given to 
one ortwuboys generally at the head of tlw school 
in consideration of which they take a class, and 
main tain order and discipline in the absence of the 
teacher They are eomcticues sent to bring in the 
truants X have sometimra seen these monitors 
develop into good assistant teachers of pnoary 
schools 

Qati Is there any tendency to raise pri 

mary into secondary schools ^uonecessanly or 
prematurel} ? . 

, Am 55— There certainly u none as far my ex- 
perience goes ^leijures should certainly be taken 
to check such a tendency where it exists, and they 
have been prescribed by the Director of Public 
Instruction lu his Circular No 19, dated the 6th 
July 1S77 

In my opinion no primary school should be 
raised to the grade of a middle school, unless it 
docs remarkably well at the central departmental 
esimii ations for a nvimbcr of yens, and nnb-iS it 
has such attendance as to afford a rcasonabi pros- 
pect that It will continue to fulfil for a good number 
of year* the renditions requited for a school of 
* the middle grade 

There are at least half-a-dozen places in mj ' 
district alone where a stroojr dc'irc csist> to haie 
their schools elevated to the midJli. grade, and 
in general there u a much greater demand for ' 
tccondarv than for priman educatioa I 
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The number of scholarships tenable in middle 
school' should under euch circumstaoces bo increas 
ed, and boarding houses, which have alrcadj play 
ed ft very important part in our system of educa- 
tion, 'liouM be attached to almost all the mid lie 
schools They not only afford a great convenience 
in the matter of accommodation to the scholarship- 
holders, but their esstence also mdnees other people 
toeend their sons to the nearest middle schools to 
prosecute their studies at their own expense 

Qmi 55,— Should the rate of fees m any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of iheparents or guardians of the pupil’ 

Am 53 — Yes, it should 

Quei 68 — XVhat do yon consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that can be elBcientlv 
taught as n class by one instructor m the ea&e of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Jus 5S— Forty m the case of colleges, and 
thirty in the cose of schools 

Qaes 62 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
edocatioQ, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? 

Ams 65— Xes, it 13 durable that promotions 
from class to class should depend as at pr 'eut on 
the results of the lower pruDary, pnmar}, 
and middle school exammatioos ^is system 
has been fonnd to he an exeellest one in pruetice 
It has contributed very much to ensure careful 
teaching and study in all classes of schools Such 
promotions should in no cose be left to the school 
anthonties 

Ques 67 —Are the circomstanccs of any chut 
of tMpopnIataon in your proviiicc (e g , the Moham- 
madiD') such os to require exceptional treatment 
mthematter of Euglishedacation’ . 

I Am Xes, the circnmstancea of the 
hfohammadans are such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education 
liirse circumstances are mostly due to their religi 
ous prejudice to tho study of Enghah hteralun. 
and Uestern scieuces There has no doubt been a 
coo'idi-rahle change in their attitude toward' 
English education within the last few years 
But still to suable them to avail them-^clves fully 
of the education provided, it is desirable, nay 
necessary, that special scholarships over and above 
I those which they may obtain by competition witli 
I students of other creeds should be alloued to 
them Scholarships should bLo be founded for 
' tbeir benefit by nch Muhammadans, and endow- 
meats founded by ^fuhammadau noblemen for th* 
promotion of education, sbouH be applied to the 
purpose. 

Qms 6S— How far would Government be 
justified IQ withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in places where any class of the popula- 
tion objects to attend the only alternative insUtu 
tion on the grcnind of its religious teaching ? 

Am 69— GoTcmmeut would not all be jurti 
fied in withJrawirg from any existing school or 
college By maintaining its own scliools side by 
side with thosv of Missionaries, Government pro 
serve*! te tho cye^ of the people at laige an appear 
once of fairness and impartiality In mv bumble 
ofimoD it would be 1 mistake to band over th" 
cdneation of* the country to the Mi'fionanes or ( 
any other body whos- primary ob.cctisprcseli-tisia 
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Cross cxamtnalion Babu Jai Gopal SrsGTi 


Sytm Bev. "W. 21 Blackett 

$ 1 —In your answer 2 you say that in the 
Director’s Report for 1872-7S it was eliown Hint 
the scTjcme of studies in tbo primary schools in the 
Panjdb was too elaborate and ambitious Ilaaiiny 
chan^ been made since 7 
J 1 — »None 

Q 2 — ^Tnyout answer 4 yon exprcfs a fc?r that 
the masters of indigenous schools would not bo 
able to carry out the GoTemment scheme of 
studies 'Woulil they be able to carry out a 
scheme less elaborate and ambitions? 

A 2 — ^Tes, but the teaching will bo still in. 
fenor 

Q 3 ^Is the geography m pnmary schools 

taught from maps or by rote? 

j 3 — ^There la always a good supply of maps 
Q d— Ton object m your answer 7 to distnet 
committees having the management of primary 
schools, and m answer 8 you suggest that the 
management of such schools should be entmsted to 
hlunicipal commitUea of the first and second doss 
Ate the members of the Mumcipal committees 
generally better educated and more ezpertcneed 
than those of distnet committees? 

A 4 —The members ot Municipal committees 
in large towns are so 

Q S— Arc l^ormal schools intended for the 
training of sehoolmaaters? And are the beads ot 
- them not generally men who have had a traiomg 
in the theory and practice of education and in 
school management and organisatian? Further, 
have they no model schools ottached to them for 
practice ? 

J 5 —The Normal schools serve no other ob- 
ject The heads of these schools have not, with 
one exception, been brought up m training schools 
There is no model school at Rawalpiudi norat 
Lahore I believe there is at Delhi 

Q 6 —Do you thinb that the people have been 
demoralised by education being too absolutely pro 
vided for them by the Govemment, without appeal- 
ing sulBciently to their spirit of self-help? (On 
answer 12 ) 

A 6—1 epohe in my answer 12 of such demor- 
alisation as coosuts in defrauding GoTCmment 
There has been demoralisatiou also m the sense 
ment oned in the question, but the high and Dm- 
versity education has a tendency towards creating 
self dependence 

Q 7 — Befemag to your answer 62, when yon 
were a bead master, womd yon have liked to have 
had no power in respect of the smiDgement of 
classes in your own school? 

J. 7 — I refer m the answer only to promotions 
from lower primary to upper, and from upper 
primary to middle schools As to these, I should 
have thought it my duty to say somettuug lo 
favour of students whose progress and diligence 
had been satisfactory to the msjiector or assistant 
When this power is left in the hands of head 
masters, undue pressure is brought upon them by 
influent al people to pass their boj b by grace It 
IS to guard against this that I am opposed to the 
arrasgenjcnt . 


By IIaji GntJL.V5i IIassan. 

Q 1 —W fls the desire for Firsian shown by the 
ngncultunsto, also, if to, what opportunities had 
yon to osccrtaiu it ? 

A 1 —As far as my experience goes, there is a 
strong desire among ojiTncuUunsts, as well os 
others, for Persian teaching Indigenous schools 
sometimes attract boys from Govemmeot scbools 
on tbo pretence that only Urdu is taught in 
Oovernraeut schools 

Q 2— Ton recommend thcabobtion of Persian 
from the lower primary standard Ate we to under- 
stand that this Kcommendatios is contrary to the 
wishes ot the people? 

J 2 —It would be contrary to the wuhes of 
tbe jteople to abolish Persian in the lower pnmary 
Bchoots,(>Dt still I thinb It nnnecessary at that stage 

Q 3 -Is the present system of primary educa 
tion ot any advantage to agricnltunsts in their 
professional work, or does it merely make them 
mn after employment, despumg their own profes- 
sion? 

A S — hlost agricnUtinsts look upon the pnmary 
ccboola aa a «tcpp\ng*etone to Kcoudasy education 
and employment 1 think the training usefa! on 
general grounds, but not directly for iheir ^ily 
work 

Q 4 —Had the lodigesous schools, which ore 
absorbed into Government institutions, been aided 
I only by tbe department under the grant-in-aid 
' roles wonlj they sot be equally advantageous, if 
I not, why? 

I A 4 — Indigenons aided schools ore not so much 
I under the control and influence of the department 
I asOovemment sebools 


V 0— Mas it ever happened that some indige- 
ooua schools were aided by the department, and on 
nCTOunt of their non-complianee with grant m aid 
rdes the aid was subsequently withdrawn from 
them I 11 BO, pea«e mention instances 
_ -f, At Gojra, Smdhaawala, Bulai, in the 
Siidkot district toero were indigenous echools which 
bad a grant The schools did not improve and 
suWnpUona were not realised, so the grants were 
^thdrawn There were three other simikt cases 
I do not recollect the names of the places 
C e— Don't jo« llml Itol the „( 
if hileo leto Noioel .ehoolel, the ,„d„e>nent 
of mold pme am popoln, thooth. 

present teachers ? 

A e -Soo. of mnjhu 
Srat not so useful os the present teachers 

C 7 —mao m mooh aa„„t>ge 1, „,d 

to have been gamed by siding tliA 

tobools, how do you iLk tbft 
would {lot beobtamed hew? 

A ? — In Bengal most of the Tmiai,-!.- 

under Hindu teachers, and they are easier aV^ 
with than the mulla class. 

Q S — ^Would you have any - j* 

, mahajani schools? ^ “‘^jeefaon to aid 

i A 8 — ^There la no advaotage m a,.l.n™ i 
JODI schools because the teacl ere are T,ovti u“i ? 
bo improved The people get eMcflt lwk*'’ 

I want m these schools, and do not rpn^^ what they 
/ ‘•'7V require more 



Q 9 — Agcuming the JJissionanes were to 
the religious education optional in their schools, 
would there be still any objection in your opinion, 
on the part of the people to avail themtelves of 
this means ? 

A 9 — The people would still object to send 
their children to mission schools, even i£ religions 
Jeacliiag were optional, unless the text boohs were 
of a purely secular character, and no mfioence 
whatever were exercised in behalf of religion 

Q 10 — Don’t yon think that before entrusting 
the important work of education to the district 
and Municipal committees it u essential that & fair 
number of well educated persona of the new school 
should be selected as members? 

A 10 —If district and Municipal committees 
were entrusted with larger powers, it would be 
desirable to bare educated men of the new scbool 
appointed m fan proportion 

Q 11 — Do you think that if Panjahi, Hindi, 
or Urdu were taught through the medium of Dera 
Nagari or Gurmukhi characters, this will create 
any unpopularity , if so, why? 

A 11 —Teaching of Gnrmukhi, Hindi, or Dr* 
du thron^b the Nagari character wonld be nn^ 
pillar, unless whatever medium la employed is also 
the language of the courts 

Q m —Do you think it will bo more useful to 
have instrncUon imparted in eeveral characters, or 
only tbrongh the medinm of one as generally now 
in force? 

A 1 think it IS mneb better to teach one 
untvereal character rather than aeverah 

Q IS —Is the number of schocls at present 
existing eufficient to meet the requirements of the 
whole province ? 

A J!5— The nnmber of schools might he 
doubled or trebled 

Q Don’t you think if agriculturists do 
pay educational cess, tbia money sbonld entaiely 
be expended on their edocabon ? 

A Id- Under the present system it would not 
be fair to exclude non agricultnnsts from schools 
maintained from the cesa for the benefit of agn 
cultunsts 

Q 15 — 'Wbat measures would you suggest to 
levy educational tax on non-agcicultarists which 
would not be nupopular generally ? 

A 13— T. am not prepared to say that any tax 
would be popular, in whatever form it might be 
levied 

Q After the Sialkot school was made over 
to the Missionanes was there any dwsatisfsction 
among the people, or was the Sialkot school no* 
popular ? I 

A 16 —I have often beard people express a 
wish that the mission school had xemamed a Gov* i 
ernment school I 

Q 17 — ^Whenthe keeping of religions teach I 
iDg would moke any non Ooverninent instiiotioa 
influential and stable why would ^ot this role 
apply to mission schools equally well? 

A 17 —The policy of Missionaries is necessarily j 
aggressive as rega^ religion, while that of Hm 
dus and Muhammadans is for the most part pro- 
tcetiie only 

Q —On what grounds do yon state that the 
Bcholatsbips arc impartially administered ? 

A 13—1 was speaking of aided Municipal 


schools, not mission schools. Bnt m the Sialkot 
Biwioo school, district fund scbolarshipa were 
held without prejudice when I belonged to the 
^stnet Scholarships awarded on the, results of 
the Entrance Examination are held by students of 
missioii schools as well as others 

By Me 0 Peaeson. 

Q 1 —Do you think that elementary schools 
teaching up to the lower pnmary standard in the 
colloqaul dialect of the people, and in the eharac 
terwhich is most familiar to them, would be hkely 
to succeed in the Lahwe twele? 

A 1 — I do not think that there is much chance 
of such schools succeeding 

Q .9— Could such schools he maintained at a 
cost to pabho funds not ezeeedmg B5 per men 
sem? 

A 2 — I think the allowance is fair enongb 
Q 5— Havayoueverfouiidiiithevillagesof the 
Sialkot and Amntsar districts any desire to have 
schooUbooks in the Panjabi dialect and in the 
Qurmnkfai character ? 

A 3 — None at all 

Q 4 —It IS often said by educational officers 
that elementary ladigenons schools, when sided 
and inspected, either remain nmmprovcd or become 
Government schools? Have yon any experience 
on tbie point 7 

■A 4^1 have no experience beyond tbe six 
casee referred to m my evidence Theee scboola 
were not mneh improved 

Q 5— Can yen give me any idea of tbe nature 
of the lessone which a popular treatise on ogncol* 
ture for tbe nse of village schools should contain ? 

A 5— Sach a treatise ehonld contain uforma* 
tioa opoD soils, teasons, &c, both as regards 
things known m tbe village already and facte 
likely to be usefni ? 

Q 6j—I>o yon think that village hoys insfroet- 
ted IQ agncultare by means of school hooks wonld 
be able to apply sneh knowledge u practice 7 

A I tbink so provided the lessons do 

not involve expenditnre beyond tbcir means, os on 
meebioery 

Q 7.^'When you say that not many villages 
remain vfbieb deserve to have schools in tbe two 
distnets with which you are well acquamted, do 
yon assnme that n large majority of tbe boys of ^ 
a school going age are practically beyond the pale 
of education? 

A 7 —A large proportion of the people have 
no desire for education It is useless to provide 
sdioole for these 

Q B—VThat do yon think of an opinion which 
has repeatedly been expressed before tbe Commis* 
Sion that the present pnmary schools of tbe 
Panjob system arc sought with a view to employ* 
meat, arid ore not, properly speaking, schools for 
masses? 

A 8—1 think that opinion is to a great extent 
correct 

<J 9 —Do you tbiak that the uavabet of per* 
sonawho can read and write has been hrgily 
luefeased in tbe Paojfb through the operabons of 
(be Education Department? 

A 9 —Yes certamly Formerly Ihero were 
many villages in which men able to read and 
write could not be found, and p^ple who received 
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tbe teactcr belongs to the class Tbe ob 

jectioa to attend such schools anscs from the con 
■viction that iU Government education tbs 
tendency to convert to Chrisbanity Fox fbia 
reason, those who can afford it, much prefer pay 
mg private tutors for the education of their sons 
Where the Chiefs of the district are thoronghly 
loyal to our Government theie is not the same 
difficulty and they gladly accept the edncation 
that le supplied Amongst all the h gher classes 
whether Hindu oi Muhammadan, whilst the edo 
cation 19 accepted for then own hith and kin, tl ey 
object to the education of the inferior classes of 
people below them 

Qacr 4 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
existiQ your province? How far are tley a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the mstructiou given 
m them, and the system of discipline lu vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars’ Prom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for iiaming 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circamstances do you consider that ladtgeaous 
schools can be turned to good account os part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for thie purpose ? Are tbe maslerB 
willing to accept State aid, and to contorm to tbe 
rules under which such aid is given? How far 
has the grant in aid system been extended to in 
digenoue echoola, and can. it be further extended ? 

Ant ^—Indigenous schools in the Peshawar 
district ore comparatively few, for tbe village 
mosqncs can hardly be brought under that cate 
gory, although tome of the mauhta or tmamt are 
sometimes persuaded to place their schools onder 
Government supemsion, it is only in proportion as 
the mabisi is a clever or somewhat iterant man 
that he will refuse or accept tbe Government pay 
In these mosque schools, the Eoian is first taught 
and after that Persian Tbe system of discipiioe 
IS lax m the extreme, and no fees whatever are 
taken The remedy, as 1 have endeavoured to 
desenbe in my answer to question S, will bo t 
encourage the giant m aid system gradually There 
13 another doss of scbcals called viahiaht which 
exist ID fairly large nunbeis, in which ttf» «ducii 
tion 18 frequently non rel gioiis, where the fees are 
very small There are one or two instances of 
small schools in Peebhwar City, whicli have been 
established on the individual responaibility of a 
Shia Haji As a rule, these kinds of schools exist 
for a few years, and then break up altogether 

Qaer 5 —What opinion does your expenenco 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instrnction P How far is a hoy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for tbe pnolio service with boys edo 
rated at sehool? 

An* 6 —Home instrnction is only indulged in 
by some of the gentry, but it is of little value , 
and ench stndeats are unable to compete on equal 
terms with those educated m the mission or Gov- 
ernment eel ools 

Qaet € — How far can the Govemment depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided for Ibe auppfy 
of elementary instruction in rural districts 7 Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ant There is not the slightest chance of 
elementary in«tmclion being carried on in rural 
Psrift 


dutnets of Peshawar, apart from Government or 
Missionary effort Municipalities might possibly 
accept the responsibilities, if the Deputy Commis 
eioner were warm in favour of primary schools, 
bat it would have to be under Govemment in«pec 
tion in that case 

Quei 7 —How far, in yonr opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural distiicts 
be advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limita of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Ant 7 — Funds assigned for piimary education 
lU nirsl distiicts can be admimstcred most advau 
tageously by district committees op local boards, 
but there is a danger very frequently of each funds 
beiDg to other objects, on account of 

the Deputy Commiasionet not be ng watmlv m 
favour of Government schools Such schools can 
only be effectivelv controlled by an European 
inspector 


Ques 8 — D hat classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, be ectrneted to ilunicipol commit- 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that tbe provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Muuicij al funds, 
wbat security would you suggest against thepossi 
bility of Municipal committees fail ng to make 
aufficient provision ? 

Ant S —Municipalities should be encourand 
to undertake tbe charge of primary sclioola, and 8 
perceoti^ of the octroi receipts should be monthly 
spent m education Masteis for these as well os 
for schools in rural districts, should bo supplied 
from Hormal schools aud should be entirely under 
the sole control of the European inspector 

Qura 0 —Have yon any suggestione to make 
on the system in force tor providing teacher^ m 
primary sclrools’ Wbat la the present social atatna 
of village schoolmasters 7 Do they exert a bene 
fiaal tufiuence among tbe vilbgers? Con you sug- 
gest measures, other than increase of pay, for un 
proving their position? 

Am 9 —As there are comparatively few schools 
IS the Pesh&war district, and the desire tor educa- 
tion very feeble, it is difficult (o suggest any 
measures whereby the p sition of tbe masters 
might be improved Their lulliieoce over the 
villagers is not great, and the only way of secur- 
ing this would be by passing all tbe masters 
through the Normal school 

Q»ej 10 —Wbat subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into pnmary schools would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large 
and especially to the agricultural classes 7 Should 
soy special means be adopted for making the in 
etructioa in auch subjects efficient? 

Aft JO — Elementary books on natural science 
xind agncnlture would be most useful mvillsgo 
schools The mastera themselves should practi 
cally know sometl mg of the subject Such xn 
stniction would make the school popular in the 
villago 

It — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of jour province the dia- 
ket of tbe people? And if not, are the schools 
on that account less useful and popular? 

Am 11. — Tbe vernacular language of jijj 
district, nr, Pushtu, is not taught at alt Wten 
these village schools were cngTnally Mfall shed 
the Hindus of the village pnacipally took wivin' 
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ti?« of them, anl there tru 00 necesntr for 
Pushta gnulualli it was seen hy the Affrhant 
that through the school instruction they wouU bo 
able to transact for themsclTcs their own hoiineat 
m the language of the courts This laller^ they 
hare not, howc\cr, yet boon able to Jo Jao in* 
stmction IS gifcn wl atcrer in Pushtu, and the 
result IS that na Afghan (with is exceplun of a 
few who teach Kuropoan ofSceri) can etcr write it 
It IS fast becoming & JcaJ language, so far as 
tcaJing and writing is couwttiw, and should bo 
resuscitated by instruction in it forming part of 
the school Ttgxai 

Qhu —Is the system of payment by rrsnlli 
suitable, in your opinion, tor the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant peo{ le ? 

Jnt 13 . — The idea of payment by results (to 
masters, I presume), which has not yet been lo* 
troduced by Government into the I'anjibis a gool 
one , but it woul 1 be injudicious to adopt it strict* 
ly amongst a poor or agricultnral population, 
where the lads are fre<juenlJy tal<.n from school 
during the ploughing and Mrrcsl seasons, anl 
where strict discipline would only result in the 
ruin of the scboil Although 1 have myself been 
trying it on, m a small way, m my branch schools, 
the schools m the frontier dutnets should not, as 
a rule, ho subjected to it, and then only in the 
primary schools In the middle and Iha high 
icfaools, whero great diltleulty etuis in leeping 
the at their work, owing to the great variety ; 
of appoiutmenls which hare been opened U them, j 
the IS stem would be a (ailarc, and the school I 
would not be able to compete with the ame pro* I 
lability of sncccss mth schools m the I'asjdb 
proper j 

Qsi's II-~MiU yon favour the Commission j 
with yout \wv.8, first, a* to Uo« tU«numl».r«t I 
rimary schools can bo increased , and secondly, 
ow they can bo gvaduatty rendered saoto etU* 
cient? 

^fit ZJ.— I Lavs touetied u\'>oa thu in anawer 
to question 2 7 

<2«m i7— Tntlie province with which you ari 
acquainted, are any gentlemen sblo and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more eatensirely than 
heretofore, in the establubmcnt of schools and 
colleges upon the giant in aid system? 

Ans 17 —None, education lias not yet omred 
at that pitch 

Q«f» i5— If the Government or any local 
authonty having coutrol of public money were fo 
aTmounce its determination to withdraw after a 
giren term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimnlate pnvnto effort 
in the interim, so os to secure the mainteuanco of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Am iS— This does not affect ns, and I have 
not a sufficient acquaintance of the effect of eda. 
cation m the Panjab generally to enable me to 
give an onuiwn on the subject the chvet diScnl. 
ty would be in supporting a sufficiently able teach- 
ing staff 

Qm Have you any remarba to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (u) colleges, (it bc^' 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, (/f) Normal schools? 

An 19 —In Peshawar we have not tnneh 
complaint to make about the adnumslmtioii of 


the granl'in ai 1 ; but I liave frcqucntlv heard that 
grants to other ai led kIiooIs have been with* 
drawn in ati arbitrary manner, without doc coo* 
salcntiono! the service* of Uiom: concirned. 

Another remark which I wish to make, being 
•omewhat of a j<ertonal nature, I male with a 
certain amount of hciilation , 1 ut it is one of 
greet laiportanw, and hti re'erenee to the nominal 
vtioe of the serviecs of pnocipals of mi«ion 
schools, which boi to appear in ercty monthly 
retom. 

I Oorcmmr&t appears to valae my services atKl 
I that of my «»/Verr/, from an educational stand* 
! point, at RI60 j>er mcn*cni, wL ch is far below 
the G,rate llial u pai 1 for the semccs of an Euro* 

r an head master , and no matter h iw many yean 
may give to tbo eauco of edacatioa, and Uie in- 
creased eipcnencc I get, my serviees still stand at 
the tamo law valne Tlie aetnal time which I 
spend in school may not be *0 much as (hat which 
would {<0 rcquireil of a Govemmetil servant ; but 
the toflnence which I etvl-avour lo esert with the 
atadents out t>f school hour*, with the fathers in 
my visits to them an 1 m (heir vitiU lo me, in the 
constant supervision of the .Vfgb^n Hostel incur 
own compound night and dav, in the freqnmt 
anistance in the rrcmtions of the •Indents, as 
well as in the ttnefc monthly examuudons, tx, 
&c , must all to taken into coosiJeratioa when 
accouBliog f r the general welfare of the school, 
which in diKiphne and T.opnlanty u second to 
none 10 his circle, aeeorumg to the (estimony of 
our late inipcetor 

Tlie iDfiucDce which is cxerteO orer a Khool don 
not ante so mneh from the actual tine spent in 1 ^, 
Int from the direct and is lircet inlluenM which is 
exerted over the member* of it out of school honrs; 
and from this stand point 1 eonsi ler that my Kr- 
vices are }ust as valuable in the cause of education. 
Of pctliaps more so (pardon niy saying so), than 
•erne of tbos* Lutopcan mister* whose mlluence 
too frequently is «i/ out of school , and where this 
IS tbe case, infiuenco in school cannot be much 
better 

Tbe cljcet of Government is not only to edu- 
cate up to a certain sUndnnl, lot to exert such a 
moral inQuence as will result in making our Iliudn 
and MoharemsJan fcllow-sut iccts more loyal to 
the Slate, and more nscfiil to the pnUic generjly 
In deciding tbo amount of the grant 10 aid for 
any school, Ooverument ehould not take advantage 
of (he voluntary efforts of those interested 10 the 
cause of edncntion, and put down Iheir services at 
a GgQTc below marketable value The least they 
can do ID showing their appreciation of such ex- 
traneous help IS by putting down their services at 
tbeir full value 

Jo estimating our services, therefore, Government 
should not put it below RSOO per mensem 
Many of the Pnaeipals of Missionary institutions 
are CambnJge and Oxford graduates, and should 
be treated accordingly 

Qvrs 20 —How far is the whole educational 
system, 03 at present administered, one of practi* 
cal nentrajity, 1 e , one in which a school or s col- 
lege has uo advantage or disadvantage ss regards 
Goverament aid and inspection from any religions 
principles that are taught or not taught m it ? 

AMt 20 —The educational system is apjiarentlf 
one of practical neutrality , but, all things being 
equal, a Government school has a most decided 
adiurtagc over a mission school The preshge 0 - 
a school which is under the direct eye of Govemf 



metii, in wlucli the local civil officers are snpcosed 
to take special interest, and in whicli no Clinstian 
instruction is given, is sufficient ot itself to raise it 
above other schools It is soon known whether 
the Commissioner or Depnty Commis loner takes 
anj interest in the mission compared with the 
Government school, and not unfrequently docs it 
happen (hat one or both of them do not hesitate 
to show their partiality to the Government in pre- 
ference to the mission school, -althongh from an 
educational point of view the latter maybe infinitely 
superior This fact is qnite snScient inthe eyes of 
a Native to depreciate the value of the mission 
school, and thus, through one or two individoals, 
the principle of religious neutrality is rendered 
void 

Qk« 21 —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Govcroment or aided schools and col 
leges for the education of their children? How 
far 1 $ the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What » the rate of few payable for higher edoca- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

^itr 21— All except the very lowest are edn- 
cated in the Peshawar district The wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for the edocatiou of 
their childien, as they will not part with their 
money unless absolutely obliged to do so But 1 , 
have never found any difficulty ra raising the fees ' 
from time to time, which may arise from the fact 
that there is no competition in higher education 
in the Peshawar distnct The highest fee is 
it IS being gradually raised, as the 
demand for edncation mcreases 

Quti 83 —Is it, m your opiuiou, possible for a 
non Oovemment institution of the higher order 
to become influential and etable when to direct 
eompebtion with asimilar Oovemment institniion ? 
If so, under'wbat conditions do yon consider that 
it might become so ? * 

Am S3 —A case happened m Peshawar some 
years ago where Government commenced an 
Anglo-vernacular school nsder European snper- 
intendence whilst the present mission school was 
m existence, Lnt not only did the micsion school 
remain firm and nflaential, but the Government 
eebaoJ had to he closed As a gCBCml role, how 
ever, it IS most likely that the effect will be in 
the other direction, and for Government scbools to 
carry the day The conditions under which a 
non Government institution can remain stable 
when in direct competition with n similar Ooveni- 
menb institution is that nbrolntely no preference of 
any kind should be shown either by the inspesv 
tor or ovil officers, to either school, and that the 
sjstcm of scholarships should be exactly the sain'e 
In Calcutta, I bear that the General Assemlily'e 
Institution competes most successfully with the 
Prcsidencj College 

Qae$ 2^^ —Is the cause of higher qlucation in 
your province injured by any nnbealthy competi- 
tion , and if so, what remedy, if any, wonlJ yon 
apply ? 

Am There is no competition in middle 
and higher education in Peshkwat, but vo other 
centres there is a considerable amount of it 
The anhe'iltbioess of the competition where it does 
exist, anscs from the fact that all such edacation 
IS not treated impactiallf Soliolarships are not 
offered to students of mission schools, os m 
Government schools 


Ques 25 — Do educated Natives in your prov- 
mee readily find remunerative employment? 

Am 25 — Par too readily it is for this reason 
the numbers m the middle, and especially the 
high school, are so low The completion of the 
railway will, however, tend to equalise the value 
of educational labour 

Quet 2S — Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary scbools calcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue iheirastudies farther with 
osefal and practical information 

Am 26 —There is an insufficiency of physical 
science, political economy, moral philosophy, and 
ancient history, but it is absolutely impossible to 
give time to all these important subjects 

(i,uet27 — Do yon think there is any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils 13 unduly directed to the Entrance Examin- 
ation of the Dniveisity? If so, are you of 
opinion that tMs circumstance impairs the practi- 
cal value of the education in secondary schools 
for the leqairemMita of ordinary life? 

Am Z7 — The attention of pnpils is undoubted- 
ly nndaly directed to the Entrance Examination, 
bat it IS a necessary evil which cannot be avoided, 
and will not be remedied till the Natives strike ont 
oew ideas for themselves not requiring that stand- 
ard of edacation 

Qbm 23 —Do yon think that the number of 
pupils m secondary scbools who present them- 
selves for the University Eotmoee Examination is 
nndotyjaige when compared with tbo require- 
mentsof the country? If you think so, wbat do 
you regard as the canses of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Am 29— Certainly sot in the Fesblwnr dis- 
trict nor tfarongbout the Panjab, so far as I have 
beenable to form an opinion from practical observa- 
tion The higher aM letter too edueatios, the 
more loyal will tbe country become 

Q*« 29— fVbat system prevails m your prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject? Is tbe 
scholarship system impartially administered as be 
tween Government and aided schools ? 

Am 29— Tbe scholarship fyatem is undoubted- 
ly most partially administered as between Gov- 
einoieot aoif an^ ecioofs ITvery boy behiag- 
log to a Government school, not residing in the 
pLnee of education, on passing the middle school 
examination, 13 entitled to a scholarship should be 
continue his edacation m tbe high school, bnt 
each indnccments are not offered to students of 
^mission schools 

Another point in which the administration of 
scholarships is most partial lies m tbe fact that 
lads in the receipt of sneb scholarships when pass- 
ing from a Government middle class school to a 
higher one elsewhere, ore obliged to go to one 
some 200 miles off, whereas a high school exLts 
in their own distnct close by, which tbestudeots 
would, la many cases, prmer attending, but as 
they would in that case forfeit their scholarships, 
they give up all idea of attending Special per- 
mi^on for certain lads has been occasionally ob- 
tained to attend the mission high schocl ftowi 
Kohat at their own request, but oothiog bos ever 
resulted The Edocation-it Department, in some 
of its lower branches, prevents the carrying oat 
of the Direcb r's order 

From a circulir recently received from the 
Director's Office it appears that be is desirous of 
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rtmed^nff these nnforttjnate end prtial rnliaj:*, 

1 ut still the order w in force, «nd it OoTcmmcnt 
18 snxious to l>o neutral m the subject, such ruKs 
rhouU Ixi immedutcly rwcin Ifd At the fTwent 
»irao them is the Kiino difTiculty m petting jur- 
mission for U 0 l>oys in too A!l>ottib£(l eehool to 
attend at tbcir special n-quest the rtsUwar hi{,lt 
kIiooI 

Another wnl where the anhject ct tchoUnhip* ' 
pinches, IS tho williopticsi cf Oorcromentto pire 
scholarships of thoTaluoof BIO jicr mensem to 
Afghan lads to go and read in tho Lahom teliool 
some 300 miles off, whereas they trill not etre 
them B3 or 0 to attend » similar Mhonl in 
Pcehiirar at their eery doors \\epTo the riroc 
class of lads B5 to read in onr m>Mi in fehool. 
and, as a matter of fact tbeao latter Iiaic rcmainm 
far ]onpi.r at their stndics and have been more 
snceessfnl, than those sent to Lahore hotwilh 
standing this sncecas and tha great laviag it 
troullboto Gorernment, them appesn no will 
ingne«s on their part to grant such teholarsl ips (o 
the public Tlio fact of onr school Uciag a 
mission one, u not a cuRieient excuse, t r, for some 
years, senptaro has not been a compulsoiy 
subject. 

]5j d^Tces, all the Afghin lads drainng Oo»- 
emment scbolarshipe were expelled, with a few 
exceptions, Grtt froni the lahora and then from 
the Oujrit school wl creas onr boys base been 
reading most steadily for some yean nast in our 
hostel, which contains twclio Afpl in lads, in* 
eluding font tons of chiefs and if we hal 
sulRcicnt money at onr di«t>osal wo conid educate 
many more lads in tho valley 
lharo thus endeavoufed to show that in the 
natter of seholarsbips we hate not been dealt 
liberally with 

Qua 80— la Municipal sapport at present 
extended to grant in aid icliools whether belong 
ing to Missionary or other bodies , and bow far 
IB this support \ hcly to be nerroanctit? 

SO^'We rcccire nlunictpal support lo 
the Peshiwar school 

Quit Si,.— DocsthoUnirersitycnmcnluroafford 
a sufTcicnt training for teachers in secondaiy 
eehooU, or ate tpeoal I^otmal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

An* Sir— Tot Anglo-vemaeular teachers, the 
University cumculnm is sulfcient, I tilth, but 
Normal classes are necessary for vernacular 
teachers. 

Qut$ —VTbat 13 the syiten of school iDspco 
tiou pursaed in your province? In what rcipeef 
IB it capable of unproveinent? 

Jni 82 — European inspect on, so far as Pe. 
shdwar IS concerned has been ▼*>/ pood but we 
ate entirely dependent on the individual and not 
on the system I Lnow of some cases where 
the inspector has shown fa s undisguised oppon 
tion to m ssiouacbools, end where bis treatment 
of them has been most objectionable bis sym 
pathies being under a bias prejudicud to the 
interests of miss on schools and if this is the ease 
sometimes with European iDspcctors, how tnueb 
more so must we expect to find it in Native ins 
pectors, some of whom have confessed to me that 
they have the greatest prejudice to such schools 
Th $ IS to be expected to a certa n extent but they 
cannot keep it within proper hounds I hive not 
the slightest besitat onm my own mmd— althoi^h 
It would be impossible to prove it — that when 


poma of them take part in cxamioations, tl o bias 
of their minds will lea 1 them to show pirtially in 
adjodgiRg marks Tl is joint is very much felt 
in all miM oa »chooU Chief tnohnmrs and 
Native Inspectors havo no symMthy wl aterer 
with miss on school*, and not Iiaring receivpl 
• high moral training, are, most Iikrlf, when cc* 
cation olTert, to manifest their prejo iifcs la exa- 
minatiOM 

A rcmwJy I wonl 1 suggest is that tdncational 
offeeta «! ould manifest greater fairness and lym* 
|«thjr with those enga,;^ in the same work of 
education, and be perA'ctly impartial (o tho inter* 
r«it of all , U at Bueli Native* whose unfavourable 
bias js known, shonU not assist in cxamicatioss 
where tl e interrsts of roiHion sci ooL* arc affected , 
anl tint tie heel ina«tcra of mission Khool*, 
King rimituns stonll K asked to pn their 
help Tl MO men will be found to bo larpr 
bearted men, sn j will out tl e prejudice of ilindtis 
and Muhammadans Another step which wontJ 
give greet satiifaeticn wonid lie the apjxnntmeot 
of Chrutivn* to some of the posts of dij uty 
intpixlot and cl icf mohumr 

Quet ^7— Can you suggest en^ metiiod cf 
eecunng efficient vclunUtj agency latliewoiknf 
iDSfcction and examination? 

Aat S3 ~-ln tl o answer to ijuestion 3S I hats 
touelied on this subject, and in addition I sroulil 
suggest that tl e principal of missioo kIiooIs and 
also mealen of the Oxford and Caenbndge Mu* 
fioae si ould bo asked to give tfieir assislaset. 
inspecting and examiniag 

Qses fid— How far do yon consider the tnt* 
books in nw m all schools suiUl le? 

,|as Some ot the text books which I bars 
seen (Laurie's 1 think, pulluled la Ccyloa by 
the D rectorl cDeonrage the worship of idols, 
which iniUcif, besides being eoQtnry to the Go\* 
cmmcRt princijlc of neutrality, docssn iiumensity 
of hana In some of tl e higl tr clai*«a a re- 
trogrsdo movement I as been made m text-book* 
In 1803, moral philosophy was a compulsory 
subject in the frst year class, aud Abercrombie^ 
Moral Eicliogs was the text-book , in the third 
year class Maylands floral Philosophy was 
n\l ct them gwol tnond boohs All oS 
these books Lave now been replaced, owing to the 
ptepoadevance of the Positivist School of Ihought 
and the inflocnee of the vanous samifjes in the 
syndicate of tho Calcutta University 

Professors with indifTceent Chnstian morals 
and rationahstie proclivities do an immensity of 
harm which cannot bo conceived. I have lieotd 
of a profetssor who made a Native minister’s son, 
©no of his pupils, exceedmgly uncomfortable in 
class by frniuently asking him in pubhe whether 
the lectures were not at varianco with his moral 
and rel^ooa principles as inculcated by gedly 
rorants At ralionalislio ideas havo come from 
^gland, 11 IS not to be wondered at that some 
of the professors in Ind a should be influenced by 
them But is it right that with such promises 
of nentnihty, Chnstianity should be attacked in 
class? 

Qee? 3o —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text books or lu any other way, such as nnne 
eessanly interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 



iVilitv, or to inteifeie «i»tt tbe production oE a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Am S3 — Vtds answers 32 and 34 

Qut! 36 — Tn a complete seberne of edneation 
for India, what paits can, in jonr opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by oUiec 
agencies ? 

Am S6 — 'Whei e an aided school is already es- 
tablished with efficiency, Gavexnment ehonld not 
go to the expense of starting and keeping up 
another, which is contrary, I believe, to the des 
patch 0? 1854. I consider that Government 
should only continue their education in tbehighei 
branches of it where there are no aided sehools 
alieady to carry on the work, or where they are 
not capable of giving all the education that is 
required I consider that Government can carry 
out their principles of neutrality only in this 
way Let the aided schools of the higher classes 
belong not only tc Christians, but also to Hindus 
and Muhammadans , and as soon as any body of 
men accepts the responsibility with any pro^bi 
lity of success, Government should retire. 

Efforts are constantly being made to TO-establi'^h 
a Government Anglo vernaculai school ut Pesb£ 
war in opposition to the mission school, although 
the inspector's reports ate high in praise of toe 
school with reference to its discipline and general 
success in examinations Scnptoral lostroctioo is 
not compulsory, and for this reason there eao be 
so necessity for another school. 

If, on the other hand, Hindus and Sfuham- 
tnodans Qi)]ect to the teaching of the Bible in 
such mission schools where it is compulsory, let 
them make such arrangefflents whereby tlieir boys 
may receivo the religious education they require , 
ana if the school comes np to tho proper stan lard, 
let them receive a grant in accordance with ti e 
eame 

Qmi 37 — ^hat effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct mianagement of schools or colleges would 
1 ave upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes? 

Am 37 —The withdrawal of GortTnmeal to 
a large extent from the direct msnagemeot of 
schools and colleges would be, at least in the 
I’anjab, injunons to the cause of education 
No body of men with the exception of Cbmtiao 
Missionanes are willing to undertake the tespon 
sihilityof edaoatiug the Indian public, bnt they 
would be quite nnprepaied, from want of funds 
and Normal schools, to take over from Gov 
ernment the work to any great extent, and 
therefore GoTernmeat should retiie gradnally, as 
I have desenbed in answer 36 

Qut» 33 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct ^ 
managemeot of schools oi colleges do you appre 
bend that the standard of inatrnction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If yoa think 
so, what measures would yon suggest in order U) 
prevent this result? 

Am SS— Numerically they might decrease, but 
tl e class of education would bd more healthy and 
snitnl le 

Qmt 30 —Does definite instruction in duty snd 
the pnneiples oi moral condoct occupy any pliee 
m the course of Government colleges aud schools? 

Panjib 


Hive you any siiggcsaciis to make on this 
subject ? 

Ant 59 — I have the te=timony of intelligent 
Hindus and Muhammadans educated lu Govein 
ment institutions to the effect that there is ah 
Bolntely no definite instmetion in duty and m the 
principles of moral conduct in Government schools, 
whereas it is not the case in mission schools 
It 19 difficult for me, 19 a Christian minister, to 
I conceive bow morality can be inculcated except 
through the mediuia of Chiistianitj, the Bible 
containing tbe only rule of life lequisite for man's 
gu dance 

Qse$ 40 — Are any steps taken for piomifing 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your provtnes? Have you any 
sn^estioDS to make on the gubject? 

Am 40 — Cricket and foot-biU clubs “ire ahso 
lurely necessary for the well being of schools but 
it 19 desirable if they are to exert any moral torce, 
that tlie masters should play with the hoys 
Government should make giants towiida the 
expenses of the said clubs, and all schools should 
equally and proportioTially receive the benefit of 
the game Some inspectors have not only not 
allowed mission schools any such grants whilst 
Government sehools have received them but would 
not allow certain mission echools to compete for 
tbe cbimpion belt when it was knrwn that tl e e 
was a chanco of ite be ng carried off by tbe said 
school 

Qa/e 41—1$ ibero indigenous mstniction for 
girls m the proviocc with which you are acquaint- 
ra, and if so, what is its clnractei ? 

Am 41 — Ibere arc no indigenous girls’ schools 
that lam aware of, but n few for Hindus and 
Muhammadans have been established by the 
mi<sioD Tbe work with us is still in its infancy, 
bnt my expenence m tlie subject is so limited that 
I Will not venture to reply further 

Qmt 48—1$ any part of the expenditure incur 
red by tbe Government on high euucatiou in your 
province unnecessary? 

Am 48 —Not m tbe district with which I am 
best acquainted 

Qitfi 49 — Have Government institutions been 
gel op in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might by grants m aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

jn» 49— t bave answered this under 19 anl 
shown that one such school was established, but it 
could not stand m opposition to tbe mission 
schools 

there any foundation for the state- 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an icterest in high education 7 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the department more men of practical training 
IQ the art of teaching and school management ? 

Am It If only natural that such officers 
should take greater interest in the high than the 
primary education tbe latter has not to my know- 
ledge been neglected 

Q«e« ^—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to tbe means 
of ibe parents or guardians of tbe pupil ? 

Am 63 —It has always been our custom to 
proporhointe the lees tothe means of the parent 
or guardian of tbe pupil 
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Qnes 54 — Has tte acman^ lor liigli wlacalion 
in jour prosince reacbeJ such a stage as to male 
Ibe prolessioii ot teaobing a profitalile one? llatfc 
scliools l>oen Opened by men ol good position as a 
meaDS ol mamlaining tbemselres ? 

Jut 54 — Certainly not, and no inch high 
schools hsTc been opened in the way described. 

Quet 55— do yon consider to bo Ibe 
masunaoi nnmber of pupils that can bo effici- 
ently taegbt as a class by one instrnctor in the 
case of colleges and schools rcspectnely? 

Jitt 5S — About SO or 40 boyi in a middle 
school 

Qttts.CO — Docs a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religions’ neutrality require the m(h- 
drawalof the Ooremnient from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Jnt 60 — ^Ko, not necessarily, httt only in such 
cases as 1 hare described under 32 

Quei 62 — la it desirable that promotions from 
class to class aboutd depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the mnlta ol jmblic examinations ex- 
tending orer the entire province ? lu nbat cases, 
if any, la it nrelerable that such promotions be left 
to the school antbonties? 

.rfni 62 —Such exammilions are good.and bat* 
the tendency of increasing the efficiency of masters 
and Lcepiog the boys np to the marL , bat to taLe 
all promotion out of the hands of the Eoropean 
Principal of the school is to male hia aathonCy and 
infinence "tl Examuations should be prortncialK 
e<taUiihed, bat the promotions thonld be left with 
the manager, on the uoderstandiog that onlv tneb 
boys should m pat np who ate really fit In the 
trratier echoola it could not possibly ansner, for 
rrhere the desire for education has to beencourag^, 
atnet diacipUne with refeMoce to prosmtion would 
resolt IS a great coUapse 

Qa« 63— Are there any nrrangementa between 
the colleges and schools of yoor provmee tv prerent 
boys who are expelled from one uiabbiUoa, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? tV'hat are the ariangements which yoa 
would suggest ? 

Ans G3 — Tes, there 1$ an onderstanding between 
our Chorch mission school and bltuucipal schools 
that stndenU should sot be taken ox again wben 
expelled by either, but it is difficult to cany it 
out 

Qua 64 — ^Tn the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of higher 
mstituiioDs generally, do yon think it desirable 
that it shoold retain nnder direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other 
L-oUeges , and if so, under what limitations or con- 
ditions? 

Ant G4 — ^lost advisable , what the conditions 
should he I cannot at present form an idea 

Qses C8— Row far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or colhge, in places where any class of the popnla- 
lation objects to attend the only alternative 
institution on the ground of its rehgions teaching? 

Am 69 — A nine years' experience has taught 
me that a great cumber of Tlindns and Xfnhani 
madans who were at first opposed to the idea of 
sending their eons to missicin ethools have foasd 
out that there was no necessity for standing alcof. 


and have aftenranJs gladly availed tbemsclves 6l 
the opportunity forLuglisb study which the Kbool 
aflbrded, wben they knew Jliblical lustniction was 
not compulsory, and that Ibeir religions were net 
attacked Tlve longer the Missionaries tcmaiii m 
the country the more respect have Hindus and 
Mahamotadans for them, and the Ie«s difficulty 
the latter feel m sending tbeu boys to be edneated 
m Missionary mstitntiona 

‘Ibu being the esse, I do not tbink that Govern- 
meat woold be 3usti(I^ in establishing a school, or 
de*liniDg to withdraw from sneh fl school, on the 
plea that religipus teaching exists m tne mtssioB 
school Tlicre is hardly a raco in India who are 
anxious for edncation who trould refuse to avail 
themselves of it m Missionary lostitntions The 
very fact of mission schools existing all orer 
the country, side by side with Goiernment schools, 
IS safficient to establish this point There is hardly 
any class of people who wonld on toc4al ffroaii Is 
eren, m these days of enlightenment, decline the 
support of sneb lostilntions, when it is known 
thatofoj and alilag find as much a place in the 
school instniction os dm 

Qmss CO — Can schools and colleges nnder Kafive 
maosgement eompefe successfully with correspond- 
ing institat ions under European management? 

J»t 69 —1 have not seen nny sneb, and dO not 
think they ever conid compete 

^SufpUvmfarjr fserben— 

Q 72 —In what way conlJ Govemment, whilst 
remaining firm to its principle ol religions oeutra 
iitr, show that it is not absolutely callons on tie 
subject of religion ? 

A 71— In the ezammatiosi there should be 
purely optional poperson the vanons religious, 
Cbnatianity included It would give those an 
opportunity of taking a higher place who are in- 
terested in religion Such exatninatioos should be 
conducted by those who have stndied the scisnce 
of compajntive religion. I should be only too 
glad if such science conid be taught in every 
school thronghont the counfty, it would enable 
each class to know their own nhgion much batter 
(ban they do at present The greotest care shonld 
be taken in the appoiatment of such teachers. 


Sy THE Eev. it E Bm^ckett. 

Q I — yoov answer 4 yon state that some 
classes of lodigcnons schools arc apt to exist for a 
few years, and then break, up altogether Wonld 
they be likely to be more permanent if they re- 
ceived a grant-m-aid on easy terms ? 

A 1 —Yes, certamly 

Q S —In answer 7 yon say there- miy be a 
danger of funds committed to district comiuitfees 
or local boards being misapplied to other objects 
than education? Is this a theoretical statement, 
or founded on facts in your own expentnee? 

A 2 . — It M founded on facts with which I am 
personalty acquainted 

Q 3 — Eefemng to yonr answer 8 Do yon 
thiuk tiat Muuicipalifies and other committees 
are 80 fur advanced as to be entrusted with the 
waasyewcNt of primary schools, or only with the 
enpplj of funds and petty debits ? 
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A 3 — Ocly with the snpplj' of fuJHis The 
members are not themselTes, as a rule, edacatedmen 

Q 4 — Berernng to your answer 11 Do the 
people of the Peshawar district desire inatmctioa 
111 Piishtn, and is there any hteratnre in that Ian 
gnige? 

d 4 —'Many Chiefs have told me that it would 
be most adfisible to teach Fushtn in the Ttl)a»e 
schools The literature is good so far ns it goes, 
md Afghans are very freimently quoting from the 
great Pnshtn poet, Abdul Rahman, whose wnhngs 
have a very good moral tendency 

Q 0 — Refemng to yonr answer 19 Are not 
grants in aid given onfy on condition of some 
security for the permanency of the school ? And 
IS there no security for the permanence of the 
grant? • 

A 5—1 have heard that grants have been with 
drawn I do not know the rules, but I am aware 
of no such security 

Q G —In your answer id, we have been told 
that the aided school at Peshawar has been an ex 
ception to the rule that no GoveromeDt scholar 
ships have been given in or to aided schools How 
far has this exceptional treatment extended ? 

A 6 — Special peimission for Government echo* 
larsbips to be 1 eld in this school has been obtained 
in a tew cases on personal application, but it baa 
iieier led to any results, from the inQuence of the 
masters or Principals of schools from or to which 
they were going I am aware of no other excep 
tioual treatment 

Q r—^ho awards the scholarships of RIO 
per month to read at Lahore ? And at whose ex> 
pense are tl e seholarahips of R5 given to those 
who read at Peshawar? 

A 7 —The first are given by the local anthor* 
ities, IS, the district committee, the eecondby 
the mission school, from musion funds 

Q S_J\V'beo did Ton receive the Director'a 
circular relating to the opening of scholarships , 
and what is the effect of it? 

X 8 1 received it certainly within the last 

month The circular allows boys from aided 
schools to receive scholarships os well as those 
from Government schools, but does not enable boys 
from a Government school to hold scholarships in 
an aided school in their own d strict 

Q s _'^yith reference to your answer 32 Are 
the masters or supeciuteudents cf sided schools 
ever luvited to take part in examinations, or to be 
present on the occasion ? 

^ <7 _I have never heard of any master tahing 
part in any written examination, bat they do tale 
part in the vivd voce examinations, at the centres, 
simply in hearing boys read m English and Per 

Q XO Have posts in the Educational Depart- 

ment ever been offered to Native Christians, so far 
as you know 7 

j IQ i^ot, so far as I know, as examiners or 

inspectors of any grade There are some masters 
of all classes m schools 

Q H —With reference to your answer 88 By 

whom are efforts being made to re-cstabbsh a 
Government school in opposition to a mission school 
at Peshawar ? 

^ XX —I have heard from others that there is 
a wish for a Government school among the people 
But 1 have never heard it from the people them 
srKes 


Q With reference to your answer 63 
Mhy IS it diffitult to carry out the uiider»taudiiig 
between the Church Missionary school and Mum- 
cipal schools as to students leaving one school for 
Mother? And do you think that boys expelled 
from one school should be rigidly excluded from 

A 12 —The masters of the Municipal schools 
have not taken the trouble to make the necessary 
enqutnes There is no reason why boys expelled 
should not, in most cases, be taken on at another 
school after proper inqnines have been made 

Bt/ JIe Pearson 

Q i —Are you aware that an attempt has been 
raads to anl ind geuous schools in the Peshawar 
distnct, which is described in Section "^IV, para- 
graph 12, of Colonel Holrojd's Spec al Report on 
Primary Education, No 48, dated the 27th Sep. 
tember 1881 

A 1 —I am aware that such an attempt has 
been made Z think that an inspector’s efforts 
would not succeed in such a case unless with the 
active support of the district ofilcers 

Q 2— Are you aware that in 1S67 69 a serious 
effort was made to teach Pushtu in the village 
echooU of the Peshawar district, that the Pathaus 
would not have it, and it was at last given up ? 

A £—1 am not aware that such a serious effort 
was made The difficulty would anse, as a rule, 
from the ignorance of the teachers, who cannot 
write Pashto, and sot freo the disinclioatios of 
the people 

Q Ib estimating the sernces of a Mission 
ary at R80O per mensem, instead of Rl50 do 
you take into scconnt only bis work as a teacher 
according to the rule laid down by Oovernmeat, or 
do you include sopermtendecce? 

A 3—~l know that there is a rule by which the 
services of a Missionaiy, in the capacity of teacher 
only, are taken into occonnt, with a view to cal- 
cnUtiug the grant-io aid, but it is right that the 
Ooveroment should also consider genenl sopenu- 
lendence, and his moral mflaence both in and out 
of school I fixed tbe sum at R300 a month as 
more of an equivalent to the salary of head mas 
ten of distnct schools 

By TUB PEESrDE'NT. 

tj 1 —Have the grant in aid rules been pro 
raolgated in tbs veroacutar laugnage of your dis 
tnct? 

A 1 —Not that I am aware of 
Q 2— Do you think it would tend to popularise 
educatioa, and to place it on a sound basis if the 
principles of grant-in aid and other rales connect 
ed with State education were embod ed in a law 
and publish^ in the English and 'Vernacnbir ? 

A 2 —I do not know that it would 
Q Do you think that if primary instruction 
were given iq tbe mother tongue of tbe people tbe 
frontier races would be attracted to our schools ? 

A 3 —It would be approved of by the people 
Q 4 — Do you think this would please the 
people and strengthen British rule on the fron 
tier ? 

A 4.— It certainly would plea»e the people, ana 
wonld enable them to read their national poets, 
wl om (hey are always quoti ig 
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Slaiement hr; Baua. Khcai SrsGii Bedi, CIE (Umcai PintJi). 


Qua 1 — Please state wbat opportnmttes joa I 
iare had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education la India, and in what prOTinec yonr ] 
expenence has been gamed 

4nt J — I am a Fellow of the Calenlta Umvcr 
8 ty, md Alember of the Senate of the Fanjab 
University College As such 1 have often taken 
interest in matters connected with the eilncation 
of the province / 

I am a leader of the Sikh commnnity, and in 
this capacity, the instruchoa of the SiLha in 
indigenons, as well as in Government and aided 
schools, has received my attention. 

^ith the female cd cation in cities lying on 
the western side of the Jhelnm I hare long taken 
a teen interest. 

Aly experience, as far as it goes, has been 
obtained generally in the Panjab, and parttcnlatly 
In the divisions of Jalandhar, Lahore, BawalPindi, 
and Pe«hawar 

Qv<* 2 -~Do yon think that m yonr province 
the system of primary education has been plac^ 
on & sonnd basii, and is capable of development 
opto the requirements of the community? Can 
yon suggest any improvement in the system of 
administration or in the coarse of instractioa? 

Ant 2 —The system of pnmary edncntion in 
the Punjab has not been placed on a sound basis, 
sor IS it capable of development ap to the reqnire 
ments of the commanity 


The system of admioutratioo and the coarse of 
lostmction both require to be impiov^ to mahe 
tl e education imparted in the primary schools 
popular and adraotamiw 

(a) Instead of iraeing these sohoots entirely 
under the control of Deputy Commisstonere, jt 
would be heller ifthe people themselves were also 
alloweil a hand in the matter ViHage primary 
schools might be placed under the manaoement 
of village panchayats whoH duty it should be to 
d stributa the pay of the teachers, to recommecd 
appointments and promotions, aud gcBcrally to 
look after the interests of the schools The pan 
chiyats superintending the middle schools in 
Tillages may hare in addition, the power of recotn 
mending transfers within their cirdes 
These eommittees shoold be entirely non-offictal, 
for the introdn lion of a single sermnt of Govern 
raent such as the tabsddar or the nsib tabsiUar, 
IS sure to make them nonentities by inferrenng 
with their independence. 

These CTimtoittrea (panchayats) si oulj be snb- 
j cl to the distnet committee at hcad-onarteiv 
and the D rector of Puhlio Instruction should also 
have a control over them 

(i) The course of inslrncljon at present m 
vogue IS not su ted to the requirements and feci 
lUgs of the (icople 

1** iroportant objection, well 

wtitU y the coasideration ol the Ldoeaiioa Com 
famw IS that the language by means of which 
inslrnclion if fonghl to ho given to the mass of 
the popublion u foreign and diQicuU to leam 
The t me and attention wh eb it is now necessary 
to devote to it would ho fir more proCliWy spent 
in Wrtung other more nscful subjicU "* 


attempt to give instruction to people in a tongne 
which IS not at all intelligible to them, of which 
the vocabulary is mostly foreign, and the grammar 
also 1 aa been affected, would appc'ir absurd and 
ndicnlons only if it bad not been a familiar thmg 
to ns 

That invtrnction would indeed be np to the 
requirements of a commumty which would teach 
the people the method of life, • t , teach them 
bow best to live in this world If fitting men foy 
Government service were tho end all and be-all or 
edDcatton, instruction in Urdu reading and writing 
might be said to effect tho required object by 
I enabling some of its votanes to enter that moile 
of life Bntthis is not the object of all education, 
and it is much to be regretted that the present 
system, in which Urdn is the nniTer*al mach ne of 
instruction in pnmary schools, tends to excite, if 
not create, among the people a general desire for 
public «ervice 

Our aim should be to give such in'tmction to 
the masses as, without drawing them away frttn 
their own proper pnrsnits, should furnish them 
with the greatest amount of necessary information 
in the shortest space of time 

The introduction of literary Ponjflii, and not 
any particulardialeet of it os a compulsory subject 
and as the medium of instrnetion in the pnmaiy 
schools would enable ns to gn n tbe latter object 
“^e simple yet scientific Gnrsmkhi ebaraeters ere 
the easiest to Jeam, and by their means a wy 
wootd be able to r«J and write in less than naif 
the space of lime now required for the purwe 
it may be ridded that n boy who has been readme 
Urdn for five years together (« e , who has resobed 
the I igbest primary clasB 1 aving received promo- 
tion each year), will not be able to wnle to d eta 
lion a pa'sage from a common newspaper with 
accuracy, whereas less than one year is quite 
cient to euahle a man to write Pasjibt in Gar- 
mnkhi characters correctly The characters, tl en, 
orGarmukbi are mnch easier to learn than those 
of Urdu, The same remark mavhe made respect- 
ing tbe comMrative facility with which these 
languages can K acquired 

A great aavmg of tune would therefore be 
effected by the introduction of f^jahi into the 
schools 

Taking all Ihiagi into cons deration, there is 
much in the present course of instruction wl ich 
u not wanted, and tune spent npon that portion 
therefore is, eo far as the requirements of the 
community are Goncerned nothing better than 
wasted There" are some subjects which are not 
wanted at all, there are others to which ui due 
HRportauce is attached Algel ra, Euclid, and 
Persian of the vernacalar middle schools may be 
given as instances of the former, Urdu as that of 
the btter The natural eonsequenco of ii elodi g 
too mnch la the conrec of study is t! at greater 
tune comes to be devoted to it than the people 
can convenieutly s'^are. TI ey cannot find time 
to loam tl eif own hereditary occnpati ns and • 
when oat of schoi I become place hunters venfji g 
the Nat ve proverb — liiolt ia iuUn, na jtar ia 
•e y Wi la Having beenma onu««d to U e 
plongh a d the sp adle by pass og their lives la 
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an flltogetlier dtS'erent atmospbere, they cannot 
return to them after this length of time Th^y 
become estranged from the people and from them* 
selres The sight of one such ^andeier is snffi 
cient to clear away all the arguments which edu- 
cational or other officers miglit make use of m 
inducing people to send their children to school 

Ques S — In your province is primary instrno 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particnlar classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it , and if so, why? 

^Nf 3 —The people in general have not sou 'Lt 
for primary uiatiuotion m thia province. The 
middle classes alone have done eo The wealthy 
and the poor classes have not turned their at 
tention to it The first, because they see nothing 
mit that would benefit them, the secoud hkewise 
for the same reason, and farther, because they can 
not afford to pay for it 

There are two things for which education is 
generally sought— 

(1) As a meauB of livelihood by fitting men for 
Government or other service, or by enabling tliem 
td strike out for themselvea a path in this world 

(2) As a means of bestowing upon its recipients 
a certain position m society 

Merely as a meaps of expnndiDg the mind, and 
thereby bringing within ita reach a healthy eonrci. 
of pleasure education la very seldom sought 

The classes which are not only above want, bot 
possess enough to pass their lives to constant enjoy- 
ment, see nothing m edueation which should 
recommend itaelf to them It serves for them 
neither the first nor the second purpose No 
encouragement is given by Ooveiameut to the 
wealthier classes to turn to education On the 
contrary, little, almost no, diatiuction is made 
between the educated sod the uneducated la the 
conferring of posts of tiust and responsibility 

The poorer classes, being obliged to go through 
the same coutie as is prescribed for the well to^lo 
and the middle classes, find it too expensive to send 
their children to school They require money for 
their hooks, and other necessaries required hy school- 
boys , whereas hy turning Ibeir attent on to other 
pursuits, instead of trenching upon tbo limited 
means of the faraify by their extra especniitare, 
they should hare been enabled to odd something 
to the family fund 

It would have been possible for the poor classes 
to attend schools if the scheme of studies had not 
required so much time as it at present doe* In 
village schools, the boys have to attend tho whole 
day, and in towns, though lessons in the schools 
last only six hours, the remainder of the time has 
to be devoted to preparation It is clear, then, 
that as long as this system continues, the poor 
classes (among whom are the aitiaans and agri- 
cuUnrists of this province) who might be able to 
spare their children for two Or three hours a day, 
must necessarily keep themselves aloof from 
schools 

Qvsr 4 —To what extent do ind genoua ecboob 
exist in your province ? llow far are they a reins 
of an ancient village system? Can yon desenbo 
the subjects and the character of tho mtinction 
given m them, and the system of discipline m 
vogue? What fees are taken from the schotaia? 
Pronl what classes are the masters generally select- 
ed, and what are their qua! fications? Are the 
masters willing to accent State aid and to conform 
to the rules under whica aid » given How far has 
Fuj<b 


the grant-in aid ^stem been extended to indige- 
noua schools, and can it be farther extended ? 

dns 4— Indigenous schools still exist in the 
province In the districts lying west of Jfaelam 
they are to be found in large numbers Their 
number has decreased with the advanceof Govern- 
ment schools, aud they are disappearing wherever 
these latter have been established to a larse ex- 
tent 

They are a relic of an ancient village system, 
inasmuch os their maintenance depends upon the 
people The teachers are paid not in cash bat in 
kind, by buying a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce fcom land cultivators 

The scliools are of various descnplions and the 
course of instruction is different in each 

Schools existing m Hinda places of worship, 
such as Thakur Dwaras and Dharmsbatas Here 
instruction is given in Gurmukhi or Hiildi read- 
ing and writing 

Sad —Schools m Masjads (Muhammadan places 
of worship) Heie themuUah teaches the Koran 
and occasionally a little Persian The Koran is 
merely learnt by rota without meaning 

3rd —Schools at the private residence of men 
learned in Sanskrit or Persian, whose fame has 
attracted scholars from different parts of the coun 
try These men give a tborongh lostmction in 
Persian and Sanskrit literature While tbs former 
u read by Hindus and Mabammadans, the priests 
and the laymen without distinction, the latter 
finds its lovers only among Brallmsos Other 
classes among Hindus very seldom take to it 
4ii — Mabajant schools, where a panda gives 
instruction to young boys below the age of 12 
years in Hindi reading and wnting, and the four 
simple rules of arithmetic Mental anthmetio 
receives great attention in these schools, and those 
who have come out of them heat ignommioosly 
the best boys of our public schools 
Sii —Other schools m which the instmetion 
given is similar to that unparted m Government 
schools have also been established, but these can 
be counted on the fingers Keligious and moral 
instruction is also given in the first four kinds of 
schools 

losinKifoo gi vea » Hi# Jrmd nf )B&igsiiont 
schools IS mostly of a religious character, and 
brace IS sought more for the tomfoiis of the soul 
than the necessities of worldly life Tho Brah. 
maos who read Sanskrit in Thaknr Dwaras, or 
from ordinary pandits learn no more than is re 
quired for assisting m the performance of rebgi- 
vus ceremonies, &c , their learning u confined to 
n few mantrit 

In the fourth class of schools the pandas give an 
instroction which u of more practical use than any 
other which either private or public schools inj. 
part, and it la therefore seen that in villa^s 
where a panda has started s school, students from 
the Government schools flock to him, notwitb- 
standi ig all the efforts of the anthonties and the 
teactiers of the Oovernment schools to prevent 
them from ao doing. The panda is a very crael 
taskmaster He makes nse of corporal punish- 
meot mail cases of disobedience or neglwt of duty* 
Wooden boards and canes are very liLerally em. 
ployed by him, and it rends one's heart to sm how • 
severely and inhnmanly he beats his boys 
The fee is levied according to no fixed scale 
A few pice at the end of eiery month, food and 
other necessaries of life, such os oil, eoap, a 

f7 
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Tujvee OT so oocotenoj sctool, and sobsequenUy at 
each change of class, or on occasion of marriages, 
births of sons, are what constitute the fee paid by 
pupils, or, in other words the income of the teach- 
ers In Tillages these men aa al&o given a cer- 
tain proportion of the produce at each harvest 
The miv-tere are not selected from any pvrtieo- 
lar class The pTofe'sion of teacbii g has become j 
hereditary, and it is more by succession than by I 
selection that their places are filled op Lxeept I 
in cases of men proficient m Arabic, Persian, or 
Sanskrit, the teachers generally know no more | 
than they impart to their pupils No arrange- 
ments are made to tram or provide masters to 
such sbbools 

The masters would indeed very willingly accept 
aid from Government, and be ready to conform to 
the grant-in aid rules Jlut tie w rst of it is 
there are none among them who can impart any 
other education than that which the> do at present 
There are, however, tno ways in which it maj be 
done— first other men, who shoul \ however play 
a subordinate part, should be added to tle^ 
schools to teach geography, arithmetic, and history , 
second, these men or their sons mtgbt be in- ' 
dneed to ]om Government and hiormal schools | 
to receive instrocUon in snbjects of general know- 
ledge, and modern methods of teaching Assist- 
ance should be given to them when theyretora ' 
and supplement the tescliiog of tbeir faibera by 
instrueben in other subjeecs I 

The grsnUiD aid system has not been extended 
to these schools, oo the contrary every effort la 
made to pot tl em down wherever they hMome the 
formidable mats of Gorerament lusbtations 

5— ^hat opinion docs jour expenence 
lead yon loholdofthe extent and value of home 
instractioo? How far is a boy eduenUd at home 
nhle to compete on equal terms, at cxamiostions 
qualifying for the pulhc service, with boys edu- 
cated at sihool? 

jfitt S — Good teachers cannot he found every- 
where, or else home instrortion wonlil he a vain 
able thing At school it is evident the teacher 
cannot find time to attend to every individuAl boy 
to sneh an extent as a teacher at home can do The 
morals also ol ahoy cannot W so well looked alter 
in pnhlic schools as by a teacher at home 

But though a most precious thmg, if the ser- 
vices of A really good teacher can be secured, \n 
the hands of ordinary teacher^, whose qnaliGca 
tions are generally reiy ii fenor, and whose cha- 
racter at the best only ind ffercot, instruction at 
home IS a oieaningtess fame 

If a boy IS to be educated at home, it is very 
necessary that bis parents should carefully watch 
bis progress and persooally see what instraciionB be 
IS receiving This Panjabi fathers do not, and in 
most cases being nnread themselves, cannot, do,— 
and left to tl etnselves the teachers and the b^s 
both neglect tbeir duty, and the result is that, at 
the end of several years when his edneatioo is 
completed, the student remains as wise as he was 
at the coDimencement. 

Snch being the kind and value of education 
imparted at beme a boy who has received this 
^ cvi not pos'illy compete with one who has bw 
edu ated *t school 

A boy *t home not having any other to com 
pete wi h will not excrcue his powers snSaently 
In this respect also be is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with a boy educated »t school 


How far,in yonr opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural districts, 
be^tantageously administered by distnct com- 
mittees or local boards? Mhat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

At* 7 — Local boards or village paachayats 
bhonld be formed for every village school 

^Iiddieschools should hare a board of theirown, 
constitnted out of the local boards of the village 
schools within tlieir limits All these boards 
ehaatJ be subordinate to the distnct committee 

The pay of the teachers the expenses of repairs 
to school buildings, hi d other contingent charges, 
should be defrajetl bj these boards, and such a 
part of the funds as should be sufficient for these 
p irpo^ must remain in their bands The funds 
required for inspection and direction might be ex- 
pended as hitherto 

The^ local boards (pancharats) should every 
month submit returns of expenditure tft the Deputy 
Commissioners and throngh him to the Director 

Q«m 6 — bVhat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Slnnicipal committees 
for support and managemeut ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in b was 
IS to be a charge against Mumeipal fands, what 
seconDr would yon soggwt against the yewibiLty 
of Municipal committees failing to mske sufficient 
provuioo f 

Am 8— Pnmsry and middle schools lying 
within tbe limits may be entrusted to hfanieiiial 
committee iorsupport nod management 

Buies should bo framed by the Gorernraeat, in 
consnltatiOQ with Municipal committees, by which 
tbe amount necessary for lasirnction sbonld be 
regnlated 

The returns of tbe expenditure in such schools 
should be submitted to tbe Director of Public In- 
strocA'io'n, and vt be sees that, a baa 

failed to make sufficieat provuion for the school or 
schools under its charge, the matter might be 
referred to tho Government. 

Qees 9 — Mliat is the present social 

status of Tillage echoolmastera’ Do they exert a 
'beueTicia^ inhuence among the vTAagers? Dan yon 
suggest measoies, other than increase of pay, for 
imprOTUig Iheir povition ? 

At! S— Tbe village schoolmasters occupy avery 
low position , indeed in some localities they are 
regaided as in no way supenor to tahsil chaprasis 
Neither the officers placed over them, nor the 
people whose children they educate, show them 
any respect &uch being their social states, it is 
they cannot exercise any beneficial infloence 
among the vOlagers. 

The following arc some of the means by which 
the position of the village schoolmasters may be 
I improved*— 

1 The teacheie shonld be selected from the old 
daas of mnllas, pandits, and pandhas Theee, 

I however, should first be trained to tbeir proper 
work by being induced by offer of rewanL anil 
sdrolrrships to attend Government edncational and 
training inslitntious 

— At any rate tbe teachera appoioted should 
be men who possess local inflnenee and the confi 
deuce of the people among whom they have to ^ 
wort / 

3 They should not be made subordinate to the 
tahaldars and the naib talisildars, who being 



IIicttiMtm tnrn hrouplif np I’n llie amlsu, »ml |yi*. 

Dvi nlh'itun, tale litlle intmit in (htf 
(rhoot* aiij ] mk (lotTD iijKin all t«lo!igin;*to the 
dei'arlment of in«tnichon. 

4 It I'ranpoar*!* are appointnl, the •Di'enn> 
temJenee ncnv eTrfc>*«I bj- Ihe tahiiJJar* •hottlJ Le 
tnmiffrml lo lime Ixtard*, an! tLii >• aura to 
Letter the p«wilmn of the teacher?. 

G A eertiin anJ wcU macUtI poaiHorv ahnnU 
lie a«ii^«l to heail ma«ter? of mi! tie roliooi*, 
nhtch •>> <i1 1 not be inferior to that enjojeJ b/ the 
tuib tahiil Ian 

6 fbe abler and more intelligent of tl e kLooI- 
tni^«ten mi^ht t>e ma le 1 onorarjr memlier? of the 
I>eal and given a voice in it* meeting? 

Ihireeia-clfutlf and eontemptuoui!/ tmted by 
tho»c who are awe them, all «en?e of lelf reaped 
11 )o?t in village tc-ietieri. hen mpi'et i? abown 
to them I y other? tl ev mil have to rtvrvet them* 
•elvr*. Until tht?H<l lie no l>etiefiem influence 
can I« rxerei»eil bv them over the Tillagrr?, and 
theioatctiction imjarled by them trill cootinne to 
l« uopojular and diilikol. 

Q»ti iO— \Mial tuhjeet? of iiittracfioii, if !n» 
trodueed into { rimiry achool*, trool I make (hem 
mere aecejtalle to the community at large, and ; 
etj^eiallv to the agneuhural cla*v-?? . . 

^?« /O— The aiihjirt? of laitrurtion that are . 
cote taught in (he acho I* are nottueh a* frooM 1>« 
of much practical utility to tie eommuuity at 
large, an) e?pena!!t to the agnoiltunita 

'lie agricultural ela*«e* do not require to be 
bunlened mth an amount of information wbic'j 
they fiol of vrry litlle u*e to them in ordinary 
life, and tvbirb they riceive only in order (o forget, 
lie rnt four aimpl# rule* of arithmetic and ac. 
count*, a* (aught by (he pandliai, mth reading 
and writing in (h* vernacular, woul 1 b« of more a«o 
to them than all that u at prvienl taught in tbe 
praiary Kbroti 

Tlie luljecta tl at (honid, in my opinion, be io« 
Iroduoetlio the primary eelool? to render them 
more popular are— Inowlodge of the pnncifle? of 

brgiene , (4) a general knoi*li«lgeof the di«C3«i* 

Ct cattle which arc of fre<]nent oeeurrenee, and 
their treatment , (I) aeijuaintanee with the frin* 
Cirle* of agiiculture , anl ^ 4 ) » (light aci'iaintaoce 
mth the pliyiical geigrajhy of the country tn 
which Vliey live Vr«vi*wn ehoiiM at»n be made 
to give mrtruetion In the native method of bool. 
Lceping. 

Qtti 11 .— T* the vernacular recogmml and 
taught ID the school* of your pmvincethedialector 
the people, and if not, are the *111001* on that 
account leri urcfid and popular 1 ' 

Jm it — At prewnt in all the school* of the 
Panj£h, whether primary or mid lie, the language 
which i* made the medium of imtcuetwn i* ttw 
Urdu, which can by no mean* be said to be the 
dialect of the piopic Tlie peojle ipcaW and coo- 
Tcr»e in a language which i> very different from 
that now taught lu (he achool* A* no | rovmon 
1* rosdo lor the »tiidy of the vemaenhr, which ia 
the dia!c<t of Uie jx^oplc, education in public 
fchool* I* not *0 acceptable to the people a* it 
onght to be The lime that cm 1 « iparcd by llie 
agncuUurul cla«jc* f' r the acquisition «f know- ‘ 
ledgu 1* a liraibd one, and if the greiter porijin 
of that little time 1* (pent in acquiring tl>e rudi* 
menti of a foreign language, the amount of know, 
ledge that the people can pick np is at bc«t iwlea?, 
and beuce when boys come out of the schools. 


tliey find themrclrcs very mticli in the same po?i. 
tionaithej were bo fore they went (o the school 
In fact, their position become? very much worse 
than It w-a? before lie gets estranged from his 
family and hereditary occupations, and becomes 
unfit to perform the work of his fathers The 
parents therefore feel a natural dislike for a 
system of eilucatun which, instead of prepanng 
men for the world, Jnileml of storing fheir mind* 
Witt, informition which would be of service to 
ibem IB the pursuit of their IicreJitaryoccnpa- 
(lons, breaks up the continuity of family occupa- 
tion*, and infuses in the mmds of the younger 
pcoerntion of the country a mama for place-hunt. 
ing The system of education now in force is, m 
mv opinion, very ilctnmentsl to the best interests 
of the community. Itisthe one system which 
IS eminently filtwl for creating men for the pulho 
servire, but as for its suitability to sprc?] cduca- 
lion amongst (he masses, to piwuce in (he mind* 
of (ha people a pvtnml desire for etlucition, to 
make people love education for education's sake. 

It I* far brlow the mark 

Tlic common scD?e of the people ha* shown a 
better apprrciatiou of the truth m this particular 
instanco than many a learned educationist who is 
loud in (he praise of the present system of cduea. 
tion The sense of the generality of the people 
has embodied itself in a homely couplet, Parie 
tJr$t tr{i$ 1*1, ti 'hi^o iormon ie Het That is, 

I the man ha? read Ti-rsiaa aod still selUoiI— -be. 
bold the play i of fortune A* >f it was a disgraco 
for ancloealed man to be reduced to the necessity 
of earning lii* bread by following bu hereditary 
occupation. 

U mar notW out of plan here (o remark that 
the peojie of the country aro gcncnily accused of 
seeking education with the object of being able to 
find some employ ment in tho puLhe oOicce Dut 
tn my opmtnn tho fault lies not with the people , 

It chiefly lies with the system, which i* calculaled 
only for the production of place-hunters 

Qar* 13 —Have yon any suggestions to make 
tvgitdmg the taking of feet in primary school*? 

A»i 23 — Distinction* should be made between 
the poor and the rich in levying fees from the 
stuilint* A scale should be filed, as la done in 
Ooiemmcot school?, an I the fees shoul I vary ac- 
cording to the means of tho parents and the class 
lu wbich tho boy is reading. 

Qvft iC — Do you know of any cases in which 
Oovemment mititutions of the higher order might 
be closed or Iranstcrrtd to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without lojury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of the Government 
to protect ? 

Am ft? — Government institutions of the 
higher order cannot bo closed without detriment 
to education and tbo interests which it is the duty 
of Oovernment to protect. Indeed, they do not 
exist at present in such large numbers as to admit 
ofanyoC them being stopped without seriously 
injunog tha progress of the country 

Nor can they bo transfern-d to private b< dies 
without aoit, for there are no such corporations to 
Le fouud as would support (hem from their private 

I ndeavonrs might bo made, though there is 
little Iiopo of immediate success, to create bodies 
who might take upon them the management of 
schools with Bid from Ibo Government. * 



Quet 18 Tf tie Goremroent were to an- 

nounce lU detemiinahon to withdraw after a giien 
tens of years from the mamteDance of aof higher 
educationat institution, what measnree wonU he 
best adapted to etimnlate private effort m the in 
tenm bo as to secure the maintenance of snci tfi* 

stitntioa ona 

A»* 18 —In the present circnmstascea of the 
coniitiy it la difficnlt to find people who ehoaJd 
maintain even primary schools wthont aid from 
Goremment lie desire for eiucation has not 
reached t1 at point when it might he left to the 
people to look after it themselres This is more 
the case with higher edncation, which is tare to 
come to an end if Government wi hdraws itself 
from the maintenance of insbtntions in which it is 
given. 

There can he no question, therefore, o! tlimnlaU 
mg private effort to maintain schools of the 
higher denominations if left off bj Government. 
The only revolt of the annonnoement by Govern- 
ment that it will shut up any particnUr lastitn- 
tion after sacb a length of time will be that when 
that period shall elapse, the lastitntion will come 
to an end 

Quet SO —How far is the whole edocational 
system as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal nentralitf, i e , one ut which a school or 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as re 
garda Ooveromeot aid and loepechon £ram any 
religious pnneiplee that an taaght or not taught 
tnit? 

At* SO— The edocational system as at present 
administered is not one of practical neutnluy 
In Goremmeot schools, it is true, rel gion forms 
no part oi the instructina given to students, hut 
in aided schools which, with one or two exceptions, 
are snpporied by the hTissiouane*, the rule of 
neutnlity is not obsWved 
In aiding these institutions Gorerameut mam 
testly acts in hrvacb of the rule laid down by lUelf , 
that it will keep itself on neutral ground in , 
matters connected with the rehgion of the people : 
Aid given to hlusionanes from the pahhc funds 
IS little better than spending the people's money 
in inrning them away from their own religion 
It IS a clear eocoaragement to the Chnstiair re- 
1 gion, at the expense of all the rest, Govem 
ment shonld require all mi«sioD schools recemog 
aid from Government to make religious instruction 
an optional snhject and not compnlsoiy As it 
now IS, why si onld instmction be given to young 
boys m one rel gion in nreference to another 

If any religion is to be taught to them, it should 
be the religion of their fathers The result of 
this questionable system is, that in places where 
there are mission schooU only many a boy is de- 
prived of edncation, which he could get if reh'noas 
instruction bad been optional 

Qxes. 21 — IVhat classes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and col 
leges for the education of chfidren? How far 
» the complaint well fonnded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for snch edneation? 
IThat 18 the rate of fees payable for higher ednea- 
tion in your provmce, and do you consider It ade- 
quate? 

21 —It u the middle classes who have 
chiefly resorted to CovemmeDt and aided schoob 
• and colleges for the education of their childmt 
The upper and lower classm have not avails 


themselves of the schools to the earns extent tt 
the middle, for reasons stated in answet 8- 

The fee in the only institation for higher edu- 
cation ID this prunnee, nx , the Lahore Govern- 
ment Coll(.„e, IS J12 per mensem. The result of 
nuing the fee will be that the numbers m coll^ 
sfiU at once btgwv to fall — a tesult disaatroua to 
the fatnro provpentyof the county 

The wealthier claSies do not, indeed, pay snffia- 
enl for the education they receive They ought 
to be made to pay a larger amount of fee, wln^ 
should be fixed according to the mean* of the p- 
renlsofthe students This same distinction be- 
tween those who are loiv and thosewhoare high 
shonld be observed in the conferring of posts. 

Qaev 23 —Is it, in your opinion, po^ihle for a 
non Government institntiou of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Government institution? 
If 60 , under what condition do yon consider that 
it might become so? 

A»» 23 —There are no such institntions in the 
Panjfb whi''h u not jet prepared to establish 
them, and therefore, in answering this question, 
one has to see what results hive attended the es- 
tablishment of higher private schools and colleges 
in other provinees Bengal affords ns instances 
m which schools entirely supported by fees have 
become infinential and stable aUhongb they have 
been in constant competition with similar Govern 
ment uutitntions 

Qwj Po —Do educated Nahves la yoor prov- 
ince readdy find remunerative employornt ? 

A*t Pd— Educated Natives do not, asaralei 
readdy End remunerative employment. In fact, 
in the Panjib, as compared with Bengal, there u 
very little encouragement given to edncaition of a 
higher order, by the hotdiog out of good proepeete 
to those who devote Ihemsdres to it. 

The complaint is very genmi among the I*opl& 
that GoTemment does not look with favoar upon 
Natives educated in schools, especially colleges 
Tbe fact that very few of them are allowed to 
enter the public service, if at all, tends very much 
to confirm them lu this opimon. 

The only remunerative employment that edu- 
cated Natives can find is in the pleader's hue Bui 
the rules that are at present in force, r^ulatiug 
tbe admission of studeuts ^nto the law examin- 
atioos do not provide that the examinees shall he 
men of education at alL Almost anybody and 
everybody can get himself recommended for ad- 
mission into the examinat on, and if he is a good 
crammer, has no difiicolty m p^aug The result 
of these rules is that well educated Natives have 
begun to find the pleader’s line also not so remu- 
nenlive or attractive either as hitherto 

Qttt 26 —Is the instruction imparted m sec 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
With useful and practical information ? 

A** Pff —In my opinion the instruction that is 
now imparted in secoudaiy schools does not prove 
of much practical utihty to its recipients in or- 
dinary life ID case they do sot continue their 
etudes farther hluch of theu* tune is spent in 
acquirmg languages which hare nothing to re- 
commend them, but are read merely because they 
are included in the educational course of the 
schools. And they seem tohave been included m 
tbe course, not because of their inherent useful- 
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ness, tut m compluince wilt tte general practice 
of Lbe times and tha usage of the country It iien 
the boys leare the schools they generally find tlut 
all the time that has lieen dovoW to the atody of 
Persian— a subject which u made compulsory in 
eTc^ pnmaTy and secondary school in lbe Panjab, 
has been purely wasted, for it proses of no earthly 
good to them Besides tbe«c. the snbjects that 
are now taught m the schools do not prove of 
much practical utility to people beyond this, that 
they to a certain extent develop lbe miud by bring- 
lOg its faculties into operation 

Quet Doyon thinlc there IS any imth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pn{ ils IS nnduly directed to the Entrance Examin- 
ation of the UniTccsity? If so, ate yon of opinion 
that this arcumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
reqnirementa of ordinary life? 

Jut S7 —Yes, It IS true that the attention of 
teachers u nnduly directed to the Entrance £x* 
nmiuation, hat as longas the woric of teachers is 
judged by the numl^r of pisses m the examin- 
ation, this wilt continne to he the case It does 
not appear that the success of a teacher can ho 
measured in any other way than by examinations 
If, therefore, " the practical value of the education 
in BceoDilnryfchooU" is m any degree impaired, 
as appears to lo true, this dtiect can he remedied 
hr improvement in the system of cxaraioation A 
change in tho method of examination will neees- 
sanly produce an lenproTement in tho way of 
teaching If the ezaraiuatiens era oooductMon 
principles which, without encouraging erammert, 
lMl xna ml worth of Iho exsomets, 1^ Wng 
more searching in character, nothing it to he 
feared from any onduo attention being paid to 
prepanog students for examinations 

Qmu S8 —Do yuu think (hat (he number of 
pupils in eecondary Khools who present Ihemseltes 
tor the Uaircrsity Entrauco Examination is ooduly 
largo when compared with the refjniremenls of 
tho country? if you think so, what do yon 
regard as the Cannes of this stale of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Jnt 25 —Tho number of puj ils tppeanng 
at tho Enlraneo Examinations is an lodex 
of tho spread of cdueatiun among the people 
The reijuiremenli of the country acrvid by tbo 
spread of education may bo said to be two- 
fold— 

Jil — .Erepanfig men for the publ c service 

f^ueating people intD a view to their 
taking an enlightened interest in the develoj-ment 
of the twoorces of the eoontiy ' 

From neither of these poioU of view can it bo 
said that the nomher of puj ds appeanng at the 
Entrance Examination u unduly Jarge m com- 
pored with the refiuiremeots of the eoootry 
He second subject >■ so extensive that no 
numherof boys ean be too large to carry it 
out. The greater the nomlicr of eJoealed propTe 
turned out everr year by the scl ooli the grea ev 
vrouIJ l>e the locreaiie in the jrorpenly cf lJ»# 
coanlty, if the eilacation irapartol is such as ! 
woald help to bring about this r«ult ?oc wbca 
People mil learn to ergigv m pnvx'e trs Je, «r 


in any bus ness c’her than the seme* of Ooe. . cx’rnd- 

erninent, they wi 1 cot hive any grooad to ! u»g ta 3f»s»i nary or other lu «*s , sa-l t--w f. 


pnsmg spint, they will soon tuccccl in maling a 
place for themselves 

If we consider, next, the first-mentinned rw^uire 
ment of the country, wo cannot, under existing 
cireumstaoccs, ay that more boys ajpear at tl« 
Futranco Examination than (hero is need for 
For why should Government liave been compelI<il 
to fix a very infcnor kind of exammalton (lower 
even than tho miJdIo school examination) os (hr 
test for pnblic scmec, if the number of men wh » 
have tossed the Entrance Examination was al 
ready larger than could be proridcj for Laying 
down the oJacatioual testexaminationasibe lowest 
slandatd which candidates for Onremment posts 
are reijuirsd to reach, dearly shows tlut np to the 
present time a suilieicnt Dumber of Entranco passed 
pe^le u not obtamaMe 

If to some it has appeared that the number of 
pnpiU anpeatiBg at the Entrance > xatninaiion i» 
noddy large, it u because no distinction Is male 
between one who has, an 1 one who has not, passol 
the Entrance Examination in the confemng of 
posts 

The remedy I should suggest u, that the eilu- 
cational test examination may remain, as hitherto 
the test for infcnor posts and the b utraoee may 
hcCxcdastlie staedaid for those who areranli- 
dates for snrenor ones, s jeh, for instaoee, as wny 
a salary of ]tl5 and ahorc 

Qmtt $3 —MTut system rrcvaili m Toufpwv- 
■see with rvfertnce to leboursbips, an i liareyon 
any remarks to make on the tubjeet? U tho 
tcbolarsbra system impartially umi) istcred as 
between uorcrnmcDt and aided Khods ? 

J»> S5 —Scholarships sow given in schools 
are of thrre rloMcs i— 

()) Government Khobnhire, or tl ne pad firm 
the pranncial funds to stulents who 
continue their stuJira after ivutiBg tho 
middle school rxsnination in veruaeular 
or Auglovernacular 

(i) Scholarships from d strict funis at the 
dispceal of the district comuiitlev, wl wh 
according to the rules laid down oug! t 
not to bo above J13 71ie«e ■ch'^Iarshij* 
are lutenlrd for agricultunits though 
ihtTsffgtrffl (aaihentt weW 
(3) Scholanhitw from Municipalities All these 
scholarships are given by srayof uxaUnro 
todcsemog stndcuU wEio are unable to 
carry ori Ihrir itudirv without tuch an] 

The system it cot impartially adm uKtered as 
betsrorn Govcrnmeul and aidr'l ift«tititi''ns 
Where, indeed, there is do OoTerutnmt isflitu'irtr, 
it is ueoesaary a achoUrsI ip most bo given to a 
boy cf 1 mited mrass who has ta the examicxiion 
ahowB himself deserving of it, Pal vorns-Iv^og 
that rvl gwtts inilnietion forms a veiy imp riari 
part cf the teaching in tlieso schools I've I-its 
oQgbt to Vo allowed the o,t»a cf j-inirg a 
Ooverament or a niiiion sebrnL 

Governcirnt set otirship>« almos* eel rrly 
giwQ ID Gpvmiraeet ib« i oti- a*. 5<1. l»fs' js 
from district aal IfuBicpxl fuD-’s are g vro is 
axled rnissen tch-x.ls a’«o tot act to tbs lawe 
extent as ID those Islengsg to O vrramrst. 

Qvt CO— It Jlonvapal v3,'-p-trt at f m sn* 
'rud<d to grant-tu-akl sch-v’* srt« t-w (»' -y- 


itk for them Thvru I this support 1 tvfy to le f«TOsi*til ? 

Its ^1— \es gTsBl-ia-a 1 sc'-'-li d,: 


lUte that Ihf-e . 

will lo the whole world ejva t r tVvm and if 

they bare wi hm Ihera the gvnnt cf au cctcr. | aujtaace fr a Mca,.i,a! UOiex fa 

r».ib 
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Jm 44 —The appcnniment of teacheM ftbonld 
rest TTilh the people, for Ihev only can best Lootr 
what Lind of teacher they re^^niw Ualess the 
teacher posseses the confideni^ of the people, 
these latter will not send their girls to scho^ 

The teachers must be men of thoroughly good 
pnnaples, pious, sod God feancg, ttud at the 
same tune learned enough to discharge their work 
in an able manner They may be either of male 
or female sex, the chief requisite being that thar 
conduct shonid he good If men are appointed 
they should be such as hare pas»d their youth, 
and who^ blood baa been cooled if not chilled by 
age, 

Qvei 45 —Are the grants to girls* schools 
la^r in amount and giren on less onerous terms 
than those to boys' sebooU ’ 

do— The grants to girW echools ate 
smaller in amount aud are at the same time 
giren on less onerous terms than those to tmys* 
schools. 


Qttt lathe promotion of female ednca* 
tiOD, what interest hu been taken, by Eoropean 
ladies? 

M* d'S.— European ladies, wires of «tiI 
ofScer^ do now and then go oat and rmt female 
echools. 

If they could increase the number of ihetr 
Tunts, the interest taken by the people wiU aLo 
inereSH 

European ladies belonging to the misnone 
take rery great ut<re<t su the spread of female 
edncatioo, but smce they do so more for the 
sake of ininlcating the pnociples of the Cbrutiao 
Rhgton than for remon^ from the eyes of their 
f^ow women the veil of duL ignorance, people 
take cam sot to tun to them lu large oumbm 
The disinterested and tmselfuh eSorts they oako 
m this direction lose almost al] their value when 
people consider that all this is done for the sake 
of the Chnstiao relimon. 

If these ladies exclude nligtou from their course 
of teaching, women would be attracted lownrda 
them in Tetj Urge numbers, and wguld listen to 
all that u told them with greater attention, and 
learn all that u taught them with greater earnest- 
ness 

Qtet B3 —Should the rate of fees lo any class 
of ediOoU or coMegea Tory sccordin? to the menus 
of jarents or gusrfians of the pupil? 

53 — In every school and ooll^ the rate I 

of fee should vary according to the means of the i 
parents or guardians of the pnpJs. ; 

Qm —Has the demand for high education j 
m your province reached such a stage as to mats | 
the profession of teaching a proGtahle one? j 
Have spools been opened by men of good poet- 
tmtx os a means of mam taming themselves^ 

54 —I do not think private udir^itaU 
can derive any benefit by opening Khools. The 
demand for edacahon has not yet reached snidi a 
gtnge as to make the profesion of teaching a pro- 
filahleone. h«o gehcwla have up to this time hMn 
open^ by men of good position as a means of 
maintoiniag themselveo 


<2«es 53 — ^In your opinion should fees in col- 
leges be p“d hy the term or by the month 7 
’jMf o3 — Tees la colleges shonll be paid by 
the month. The system of payms by the tern 
jg not rated ta the condilwu of the country 


Qsei €0 —Does a strict interprelatica of the 
pnnctpU of religious vwatrality f^uirc the with- 
anwai of Govemmeut from tho direct manage' 
raent of colleges and schools ? 

J 0 t ft)— Ido cot thiok that the pnncipleof 
teligtoos neutrality requires that Goveromcat 
sbonld withdraw from direct nunajeaent of 
schools and colleges 

<2«« 65 —How far do you consoler it oeces» 
sity for Earopenu professors to be employed m 
colleges teaching op to the B A standard 

Jsu C5 — Omy one Earopean professor is nece*- 
raiy to give lessons in English. All the oibtJ 
work can be efficiently performed bycheapjsstive 
agency. 

Qnei 67— Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province («y, th® 
hlnhammadans) such as to require eiceptioaflJ 
treatment in the matter of English edncation? 

Jat 67 —In my opinion oo exceptional tr»t* 
me&t 13 required by the cireumstancea of any 
clnsa of the people in the matter of English 
edncatiou All clasaes of people are at liberty to 
attend the schools, and to wnefit from the m* 
etnction that is imparted to iheiu There are no 
epectaliDdncemratsVld ont to one, nor any oh 
stacles placed in the way of any other cloSs of 
the people , and this being the case, nny special 
favour that is shown la any particular cl» 
will teul to prodneo unnecessary jealousy la the 
other 


SapptfBnlJr/ fterliat, 

fJsM 7J —Can yon, from your eipenenee, 
give the Commiesion any snfonnatiou respecting 
Sikh indigenous sdoob in your part of the prnv 
isce? 

.d«# 7J —There w a very large number of 
Dbann<hilas lotheHiojab e«peciaIJy on the we<=t 
side of the Jbelom, where Bhojs give instrccbon 
in Gormukhi reading and wnhng and the mol 
tipbcation tablro The books used for reading 
are entifely tehgious, and these the boys learn by 
heart. Iieither geography, nor history, nor anth 
metie beyond the m^tiphcabon tables is taught 
' in there schools 

I These schools can be made of vciy great use by 
I proper means 

j InSoeatial men of thedistnets might beindaced 
I to uterest themselves in the unprovemeat of there 
I schools The Bhais might be pfflsuaded by offer of 
I scholarships and rewards and otherwise, through 
I those who have authority over them, to tend their 
chadren to ^ormal echools to fit themrelves for 
mvinw improved instruction to the boys who 
atteu? their Dhannshilas The superior Bhais of 
towns and huger villages might l>e made enper. 
inteudeats of the smaller village Dharm»hal:a in 
their neighbourhood Assista nc e might be given 
to these Bbais by Covernment, the superintend 
ent receiving something additional for bis extra 
work. 

The fours ropl« ™es of anihmebe, more par 
ticularly mental anthmetie a general aeqnmnt- 
ance with the geography of India with » imaater 
knowledge of that of the I^njab, and the hi«torv 
cl ‘heir provmce dnnag the ilahammadan, Sikh, 
and the British periods, might be added to the 
Bttbiects already taoghL 
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Tlvidenes of Lala Mulraj, M A {Officiating Sxira Assistant Commissioner, Ouj^ 
rdi, Panjdh). 


Q«m 1 —Please state wbat opportunjties yon 
taTe tad of fs.rmiag an opinion on tte sotject of 
education in India, and m what pravince yonr 
expenence has been gained 

Ans 1 — My expenence about edueationa] ques- 
tions has been gamed mostly m the Panjab I re 
ceived my education in the mission schools at 
Ludhiana and Lahore, and in the Government 
College of Lahore I was for about two yearn an 
Assistant Professonnthe Oriental College, Lahore, 
on the Hindi side I have been connected with 
some efforts to start some small schools in the 
Fanjab 1 have visited and examined the village 
schools m the distncta of Gujraawala and GujrAt 
when on tour 1 have taken interest in questions 
relating to the education of my countrymen 

Qnes 2 — Do you think that m yonr province 
aystem of ^rKOAry e.d'aca.tvan haa been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development op 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad- 
ministration, or m the course of instruction ? 

Ant 2 —My opmion is that in the Punjab the 
^tem of primary education has not been placed 
on a sound basis, and it is not capable of dyvebp- 
ment np to the requirements of the comonoity 

I would suggest that schools for pnmary edoca 
tion, at least, should be made a part of the vilbge 
system , and the management of the echools ehoolJ 
be entrusted to village panehaj/aU or boards, the 
ealanes, especially of the teachere, being paid 
directly to them by the village panehiyat (con- 
sisting of lamiardart and. others] The ediica 
tional oees on land, together with the allotment 
from the local rate cess for edncatioa in primary 
and middle acVic«W, ihwdd be coWeeted aa now, 
but not paid into the Government treasury, bot 
should be retained in the hands of the lamhardart 
and disbursed through the village panekdpaU or 
boards 

Tlie fees of all such pnmary echools, and tbe 
salary of teachers, which is paid to them directly 
by tbe panehat/aU, should also be divided among 
the teachers rateably according to their pay. The 
teachers eboutd give receipts for the pay and 
portion of fees which they receive, and these should 
be submitted to tbe distnct mspcctor of schools 
The power of dismusal aud appointment of teachers 
should rest with the officers of Government, but i 
the village paneiaytil should have a voice in tbe ' 
matter This system would make tbe education 
of the masses a part and parcel of the vilbge 
system and womd enlist the sympathies of the 
people in the cause of education, and would make 
the system of education of the masses popular and 
permanent If the funds of one village do not 
suffice for a school, two or more adjoining villages 
should be gronped into a circle, aud a school should 
be formed for the circle 

To take money from the people in the form of 
an educational cess, and then to give it out to 
them in the form of a Govemincat or a grant in- 
aid school, goes to destroy the principle of self- 
help among the people ’There is no reason why 
the roundabout and cumbrous process of first 
bringing the money into the Government treasury 
froni the Tillages, and then sending it oat to 
villages again from the treasury through cheques, 
neAsrrirrraa^ cAayraiW, should be kept up 
FujtV 


The system of colleoliog the fees of pnmary 
echools into Government treasunea has nothing 
to recommend itself It serves to destroy the 
pnaciple of self help among the people, and tends 
to make the establishment of schools by the people 
ft w<>rk of difficulty Tbe indigenous schoola in 
oar conntry are generally maintained by a sy stem 
of fees (in cash and Lind) , but wherever Govern- 
ment steps in to establish its own schools, the 
indigenous schools disappear, and thus the inter- 
ference of Government results in the d'-stcuchon 
of self help If Government left the fees to be 
shared by the teachers, it would enlist the active 
interest of the teachers in the development of the 
schools Their pay might be fixed after taking 
into consideration the amount of income from 
fees The question of how far the interference 
of Government should, go to be useful, la n very 
important one in tbe administration of schools as 
m other matters 


Improvements in the course of instruction. 

I would suggest that Persian should not be 
taogbt m tbe primary schools at all. On this 
point 1 cannot do better than quote the remarks 
of the Punjab GoTemment, dated 8tb February 
1878, made lo its review of the Report oo Ponular 
Eilac^tiao >o tbe Paujab for 1871-73, which are 
the following -—“Tbe general scheme of stadies 
for veroacuLir schools also appears to require 
reconsideration hlore cspeaally would the Lieute- 
nant Governor refer to the study of Portidn whioh 
IS taogbt in every primary school in the Panjab, 
the popile ID which should naturally belong to the 
agnco-ttural clawes Pemaw » % ww 

where spoken in the Fsnj&b except perhaps in the 
city of Peshiwar itself It is the vernacular of 
DO class of tbe people Its n«e is confined to men 
of rank or muushis of Government offices, and 
by devoting so much attention in its schools to its 
study, the Government has embarked on a policy 
of questionable wisdom Tbe beauty of the 
Persian language, its nebno^s in ornament, and 
ita copious literature, will prevent its study ever 
being neglected by Natives of position , but to the 
great mass of tbe people its acquisition iS a puro 
waste of tune " Further on, in tbe same para- 
gnpb, it u remarked that "the Lieutenaut-Oov- 
enior sees, la the educational course of the schools 
lo the I^QjIb villages, no provision made for 
teacbiog Hindi, Gnrmnkhi, or the reading of 
village account books, all of which would bo useful 
IQ some parts of the country to the classes for 
which these schools are primarily intcoded 

It IS difficult to understand why Persian is still 
(aught ns a compuL>ory subject to every boy in 
tbe high, middle, and even pnmary schoola estab- 
lished by the Government in the Panjab, when 
the FaPjab Government made the above remarks 
m 1878 And it is itill more difficult to nodcr- 
stand why no proviSKMi bos yet been made for 
tbe teaching of Hindi, Fanjibi, and tbe keeping 
of account books in the Oovemment village schools 
in tbe panjab 

If it IS really intended to extend and improve 
elementary education, so that "n«efal and practi- 
cal knowledge suited to every station in lifemight 
be best conveyed to the great mass of tbo people, 

79 
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as alreadj stated, these schools are almost all mts 
eioa It should, however, be made a rule that 
those who ^13 assistance should not male 
leligtons HistrucUoQ coTQpul^ty Since the 
schools which at present receive aid from Moai 
ctpaliiies are almost all maintained bf the znts- 
Bions, this aid will have to be withdrawn when 
other private institutions spnng up within the 
limits of hlnmcipalities, or these latter, being 
cuUrely >iatjve, will have greater claims npon the 
assistance of 3Ianicipalities than schools mam 
tamed by Alissionaries (who ore, after all, for* 
e gntre, ms 4 do wot any vcw t«vi4tad«tlc<pa 
spirit of self help and self reliance among the 
people) can possibly have. 

Quet 82 — AThat is the system of school inspec 
tionporsned m your province? In what respect 
IS it capable of improvement? 

Am 32 —A lUage schools are inspected by the 
district inspector, the assistant inspector, and the 
in«p«ctor ol schools The civil olBeera when <mt 
on tour do also visit these schools • 

The district inspector sees the schools in his 
district once m every quarter, except where their 
number is very large, and be is precloded from so 
doing The inspector and his assistant generally 
divide the work between them when on their 
aimual inspection tonr Each has a very large 
nnmber of schools to go through, and bis examina* 
tion therefore is never of a searching character 
Hess obliged to tall a nnmber of schools to central 
stations, and there hold hii examination in a 
homed mauner 

The district schools lo towns ore examined by 
the inspector and occasicovlly by the Director of 
Public Instrnction The inspector are teqtured 
to in«pcct these schoola once in a quarter This 
they generally succeed lo doing ; hot except at the 
annual visit, when the clashes ate promoted, the 
examination is not what it ought to oe 

The defect in the present system is that the 
number of iD$x'ecting oSicers beiog small, the 
efiiciency of tl e work done cannot be properly 
judged The employment of cheap Ivative agency 
in place of the oostly Earopean one is calculated 
to remedy this evil AUe Natives, who have 
received a thorough education, might be entrasied 
nith the work of inspection in divisions. These 
should be required to examine all the schools 
within the bmita of thew dwi ions, including dis 
tnct schools The distnct schools, should, besides, 
be examined by a European inspector, one being 
snflicient for the whole province The inspector 
might pay occasional visits to the village adoob, 
having collected them in proper centres 

Qsei S3— Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the wort of 
lofi'cction and examination? 

Am 33—\ts, voluntary agency in the wort 
o! inspection and examination can to a certain 
cxleni, be obtained Local tamajeM and societies 
might be called upon to assist in tbig work, and 
there is every reason to hope that under certain 
conditions they wiU respond lo this call Private 
individuals possessing knowledge and intelligence 
neec«ar} for the work might be given titles of 
hoi orary examiners, and requested to undertake 
Uu work These eiaminera ought to be given 
the pnvi1i*ge of soggeiting proposals for the im 
provenicnt of the scl ools examined by them, and 
iheir opiBioai should carry weight and be duly 
con« derctl Ly (he autbonli“a 


If voluntary and eflleient agency in judicial 
worlc can be obtained by the grunt of mere 
boDorary titles, there is every reason to hope that 
ifenailii titles and distuu-tions are confenedoa 
really able men, they would come fofward to help 
m work of echool inspection. 

Quel 38 , — In a complete scheme of edueatios 
for India, what parts can, in yonr opinion, be most 
effcctnally taken by the State and by other agen- 
cies? 

Am 55— That part of the scheme whidi deals 
with high, edneation can, in the present state of 
the province, be effectually taken by the State 
atone 

The management of primary and middle 
schools might, however, with advantage be left 
to the people, for besides teaching them how 
to manage their own affairs, this work will be 
much better and more snitably done by them 
than by the Government Government of course 
most keep a control over them and continue to 
bear the cost of primary as well as middle schools 
Qufi 37 — AVhat effect do yon think the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or eoHe^ would 
have open the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spint of reliance opoa local exertions and 
oombination for local purposes? 

jm Tbe withdrawal of GovorameBt to a 

lo^ extent from the direct rnamgement of high 
schools and colleges will have a very detnioental 
effect upon the spread of edneation So far as 
a high edocatioD is coneersed such an action will 
be nothing less than a deatl How to it 

If, however, Government were to lay down 
that higher posts such as tho'e of fahsHdar* 
mnnsifi, and those above them will he reserved 
for gndaatee of the rniversity, it would perhaps 
b« ponihle to maintain high schools nod college* 
even if OoverniiieDt were to sever its connection 
witb them 

In (his latter case, indeed a great scope will be 
given for the development and growth of a healthy 
epml of reliance upon local exertions and cem- 
binotion for local purposes 

Q«ct SS— In the event of the Government 
vritbdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
mauagemeut of Schools or colleges, do yon ap- 
prehend that the standard of instruction m any 
class of uistituhons would detenorate® 

Am 38 — As stated m the answer to question 
37, the manifest re«alt of such a withdrawal by 
Government will be that high education will at 
once come to an end If any institution will 
conlinoe to live, the “standard of instruction in 
them u sure lo l« lowered 

*rh« remed) suggested in an«wer 87 will, how 
ever, it is hopro, though this hope may he slight, 
keep (he ecliools and colleges alive and at (he 
same time maintain the standard of education m 
them up to its pre-ent level Mere titles of dis- 
tinction conferred by Universities are valueless 
from a practical point of view, unless they eany 
with them certain privileges and give those who 
gam them better claims to Government service 
Q*e» 39 — Does definite in«tniction in doty 
and the pnneiptes of moral condu'-t occupy any 
place la the course of Government colleges and 
eclocs® Have you any su^e<tioiis to make cn 
this snljevt? 
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Jnf 30 — The present sclieme of the Eindies in 
\o^uo m Government colleger and schools con- 
tains no provision for deBmte instruction in dntj 
and the pnnciples of moral conduct 

It does not, however, appear that on^ such 
instruction would be beneficial Necessity, indeed, 
there does exist for sneh lustruction, hut it can be 
best given at home 

To devote & separate hour to it in seboob, end 
to teach the boys abstract principles of morality 
from any treatise on this subject, would not, la 
my opinion, turn out boys m any way better than 
those at present brought up in the schools 

Ibis IS cleat from the fact that the stodenta of 
the mission schools, in which religion forms a 
very important part of the course of study pre- 
scribed, and receives more attention than any 
other subject docs, prove themselves no better men 
111 the world than those who hare been educated 
in Government schools 

If the test books in use breathe a healthy tone 
of morality throughout, and the teachers whose 
dutj it IS to give instruction in them are carefully 
selected, and arc men of thoroughly good moral 
principle and upright conduct, the pupils brought 
up under them will, it is hoped, come out good 
and honest meu. 

Qaet 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any sug. 
geatious to make on the subject? 

Jm The Educational Department has 
mode no provision nhatever for promoting the 
physical well being of students la the schools and 
colleges ID the Fanjib. There may be a school 
here and there where the attention of a school- 
master, specially interested in the matter, is directed 
towards promot ng the physical well being of the 
students , bat as hr as any organised efforts heug 
made by the department itself, there is nothing 
to le met with at all It is not an unnsual sight 
to see hundreds of students in the schools so poor 
in body and physical coustitation that their 
further stay in the schools is but calculated to 
bring them to an untimely grave An unusnal 
stress is laid on the mind by those whose cddsIi- 
tution is not quite able to bear the burden, and 
yet there 13 nothing in the system by winch this 
improvement of the mmd at the cost of the body 
may be checked 

The exclusive atUntion that is in these days 
paid towards the mind does not produce half as 
much good as it would have done had, along wilb 
the education of the mind, the physical education 
of the students been also attends to 

" A sound mind lu a souud body " is a prlaaple 
that reqiires to be particularly atUndw to in 
India As far as I am aware, I do not see any 
arrangements made in connection with the schools 
which conld better the physical constitution of the 
boys Oymtasiums shoiid be attached toeveiy 
school, and the students should he compelled to go 
through a defined course of physical traiaing, 
which might ensure the betteriog of the phrawsl 
condition of the boys along with their menial jm- 
provement while luthe schools 

Prizes and awards should be given to those 
students who specially d stiuguish themsclvea in 
physical exercise and if attention is thus paid to 
promoting the physical constitution of the boyg 
instruction ill public schools would become mneh 
more acceptable to the people than it at piesent is 


Qnet 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
e*“s in the province with which you ore ac- 
quainted ? 

4at 41 — Yes, there are indigenousschools in the 
part of the province with which I am more partieu- 
laily acquainted in which instruction is given to 
girls, hut their number is very smaU Gurmnthi 
reading and writing la all the instruction given in 
Huidu schools, and the reading of the Kuran is all 
that is taught in Muhammadan schools Some 
of the<e schools are attended by boys as well as 
girls 

Qws 42 —What progress has been made by 
the department m insiitnting girls’ schools , and 
what 18 the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? TThat improvements can yon suggest 7 

■4a* 42— In the di«tncts situated on the west 
of Jbelum the Education Department has given 
aid to girls' schools established by private effort 
la other places Government has established schools 
entirely at its own expense The scheme of 
elodies hid down for female schoofs is simifar <o 
that prescribed for boys But a very small portion 
of the course fixed is taught Reading, wnting, 
and a little arithmetic is oil that the girls in this 
part of the province read Geography has been 
iDlraduced, but they show no liking for it, and 
it u, as a rule, neglected Needlework is also 
taught in these girls’ schools 

lemale education has not as yet made any con- 
(iderable progress Bot it is hoped that if these 
schools continue a tune will come when Fanjabi 
motheR, who have received lastructions in them. 
Will be able to look after the education of their 
cbildien — a thing greatly seeded in this country 
It would not be advisable in the present state 
of the country to make aay alterationa in the 
course of stndy Heading and writing in the 
vernacular, a little antbmetic and geography of 
the Country la which they live, are quite sumoient 
To attempt to introduce anything new might, 
lustead of resulting in good, produce a quite con- 
trary effect upon the spools ffhe little interest 
which people have begun to take in female edu- 
cation might receive a check, and the numbers, 
already small, might fall still lower 

Qtet 43 —Have yon any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Aa* 43 —Mixed schools, in my opinion, should 
not exist Apart fiom the fact that they aie op 
posed to the feelings and traditions of the people 
of Ibis country, there does not seem say reason 
why each a school should exist 

If funds do not allow of the establishment of 
two Schools, let the one that can be established be 
an exclusively hoys' school If there is any de- 
mand for female education, people will be able to 
make arrangements for it la the present state 
of the couatry, the evil effects which will result 
from mixing boys and girls in the same rooms 
and 14 the same classes will far outweigh any pos 
eible advaotnges accruing from the lustruction 
given to females 

There is not a single institution in Natiie 
society, no committees, no caste meetings la which 
females are allowed to mix with men 

Mixed schools, therefore are opj osed to the 
feelings of tbc country, a id will render female edu- 
cation sery unpopular 

Q'M 4i — ll hat IS the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls? 
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An 44 —Tbo nnpoinlment of (cichew ilioaU 
rest with tbo pcopio, for they only can 1»cst know 
wbnk bind of teacher they require \Id1c9i the 
teacher posscssoe the confIJenco of tbo people, 
tbeso latter will not send their prls to schools 
The teachers must bo men of tboroughlj good 
prmaplcs, pious, nod God feaneg, nnd at the 
same time learned enough to discharge their work 
in an able manner Tliey may be either of male 
or female sex, the chief reqaiiito being that their 
conduct shomd be good If men arc appointed 
they should be such as bare passed their youth, 
and whoso blood has been coolea if sot chilled by 
age 

Que$ 45 -^Aro the grants to girls* schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools ? 

dJ— The grants to girls* schools are 
smaller in amount, and are at tho same time 
given on less oncrons terms than those ta hoys* 
schools 

Quei dd— Intbe promotion of fcmalo edoca* 
tion, what intemt haa been taken by European 
lalies? 

Ant dd— European ladies, wires of cinl 
oScers, do DOW nnd then go out and visit female 
schools 

If they could inercaso the number of their 
visits, the interest taken by the people will also 
inetcisc 

Enropean ladies belonging to tho mtssioos 
take ve^ great interest in tbo spread of firoalo 
^neatioQ, but since they do to more for the 
sake of inculcating the pnoaplsa of the Chnstiao 
religion than for removing from the eyes of their 
fellow women the veil of dark ignoraoes, people 
take care not to tore to them in Urge numbm 
The disinterested and nnsclliih eSorts they msko 
in this direction lose almost nil their valuo when 
people consider that all this is dona for the eake 
of the Cbnstian religion 

If these ladies exclude religion from their course 
of teaching, women would ho attracted ton ards 
them in very Urge numbers, and would hsten to 
all that IB told them with greater atteatma, and 
learn nil that is taught them with greater eornosU 

Q»es 63 — Should the rate of fees m any ebss | 
of schools or colleges vary accordmg to the means 
of parents or guardians of the pupU? 

Jnt 53 — In every school and college the rate 
of fee should vary according to the means of the I 
parents or guordtaus of the pupils 

Quei ^Ilas the demand for high edncation I 
in your province reached such a stage m to make I 
the profession of teaching a prohtahle one? ' 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi- 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves? 

d'f — I do not think private individualB 
can derive any benefit by opening schools The 
demand for education has not yet reached sneb a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a pro- 
fitable one No schools have up to this tine been 
opened by men of good position os a means of 
mamtaicing themselves 

Qbm 59 —In your opinion should fees m coU 
Ugee be paid by the term or by the month 7 

Ant 69 —Fees in colleges should be paid by 
the month. The system of paymg by the term 
IS not suited to the condition of the country 


Qiitt a sinef infcrprclnlion of the 

S rincttih, of religious neutrahty require tho with- 
rawai of Government from tho direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Am €0-^1 do not think that the pnnctpUof 
ntigioas neutrality ro^uirei tliat Government 
should withdraw from direct management of 
•cbools and colleges 

Quet (i5 — How far do you consider it ncces- 
•ary for roropean professors to lie emnloycd in 
coll^CB teaching up to the 1) A siaiidanl 

Ant f5—^nly one European professor If neces- 
sary to give lessons in Inglish All llie otU-r 
work «D bo efEcieotly pirfonned by cheap Natiic 
•geney. 

Qnet C7 —Are tho circamstanccs of any cUss 
of tho popoUtton In your province (ey, tbo 
Mahammadans) tneh as to require exceptional 
treatment in tho matter of rngliah edncation ? 

Jnt C7— In my opinion no exceptional treat- 
ment IS required by tho circumstances of any 
class of the people in the malter of Eoglisn 
cdnwition All classes of weopk are at bberty to 
attend the irhoots, and to ucoefit from tho in- 
struction that u imparted to them. There are no 
spocialioduccmcDtsWlJ out to one, nor any ob- 
•taclci placed in the way of any other clots of 
the people , and this Icing tho case, any special 
favonr that la shown in any particular class 
Will tend to ptoduen uoneccttary jealousy ta the 
other 


SfpflmtntaTjf fieitioa. 


Qnti 7/— Can you, from your cxpenesce, 
give the Commission any information respecting 
8ikh indigenous schools in your part of the pror- 
inco? 


Ant 7/— Tliere is a very largo number of 
Dhaneshdlas intbeRinjdh specially on the west 
side of the Jbclum, where Bbait give instruction 
in Ourmukhi reading and writing and the mul 
tiplication tables ^e hooka used for reading 
are enUvely religious, and theso the boys learn by 
heart Neither geography, nor history, nor arith- 
metic beyond the multiplication tables is tangbt 
m these schools 

These sebooU can bo made of very great use by 
proper means 

Influential men of the distncts might he induced 
to interest themselves in the improvement of these 
schools The Bhaia might bo persuaded, by offer of 
Bcbolarehipi and rewards and otherwise, throogh 
those who have authority over them, to send their 
children to Normal sehooU, to fit themEeWes fov 
giving improved instruction to the boys who 
attend their Dliarmsh&Ias The superior Bhais of 
towns and larger villages might bo made super- 
intendftute of tho smaller village Dhonnshalas in 
their neighbourhood Assistance might be given 
to these Dhais by Government, the superintend 
ent receiving something additional for tos extra 
work 

The four Simple rules of arithmetic, more par 
twnlaily mental anthmetic, n general acquaint 
ance with the geography of Indm, with a minuter 
taowlei^ of that of the Paojab, and the history 
of their provmce during the JiuhammaJan, Sikh, 
and toe Bntish periods, might be added to the 
subiecte already taught 
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^cid^KCe o/ M A. (O^cwfinp Exffa ^s$i»ian{ (Commissioner, Ottj- 
rdt, Panjdh). 


Qaet 1 —Please state wliat opportunities yon 
tflve tad of f rming an opinion on the subject of 
odncattou in India, and lu what pronnee your 
experience has been gained 

Am 1.— My experience about educational ques- 
tions has becD gamed mostly la the Panjab. I re 
ceivcd my education in the mission echools at 
Ludhiana and Lahore, and in the Government 
College of Lahore I vras for about two years an 
Assistant Professor in the Oriental College, Lahore, 
on the Uindt side I have been connected with 
some efforts to start some small schools in tho 
PsDjab I have nsitcd and examined the village 
schools m the districts of Gujmnw£la and Gajmt 
when on tour 1 have taken interest in qnestions 
relating to the edncalion of my countrymen 
Qm* 2 — Do you think that in your province 
the system of pnmary edncalion has been placed 
on a soned basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system ofad- 
ministration, or m the course of instruction ? 

Ana 2 —My opinion is that in the Panj&\> the 
system of primary education has not been placed 
on u Eonud basis, and it is not capable of develop- 
ment up to tho requirements of the commontiy 
I would sngsest that schools for primary euaca 
twQ« at halt, should be made a part of the vilbge 
system , and the management of the schools sbonld 
be entrated to village panehdjaU or boards, the 
salaries, especially of the teachers, beiog paid 
ditscUy to them by the village panthijat (con- 
sistiog of lanhariars and. others) The edoca 
tieoalecnoD land, together with the allofnent 
from the local rate cess for education in pnmary 
and middle schools, should be collected as now, 
but not paid into the Oovemment treasury, bat 
should be retained in the hands of the tamiaritdrs 
and disbursed through the village paneAdjaUm 
boards 

The fees oE all such primary schools, and the 
salary of teachers, which is paid to them directly I 
by the paneAafalt, should also be divided among I 
the teachers rateably according to their pay. The 
teachers should give receipts for the pay and 

K rtionof fees which they receive, and these should 
Eubmitted to the district ins]>ectar of schools 
The power of dismissal aud appointment of teachers 
should rest with the officers of Government, but 
the Tillage paneAayat should have a voice id the 
matter This system would make the education 
of the masses a part and parcel of the vilbge 
system, and wonld enlist the sympatbies of ^e 
people in the cause of education, and would make 
the Eystem of education of the masses popular and 
permanent If the funds of one village do not 
suffice for a school, two or more adjoming villagea 
should be grouped into a circle, and a school shoald 
be formed for the circle 

To take money from the people in the form of 
an educational cess, and then to give it ont to 
them in the form of a Government or a grant m- 
atd Echool, goes to destroy the principle of self 
help among the people There is no reason why 
the roundabout and cumbrous process of first 
bringing the money mto tho Government treasnry 
from the villages, end then sending it ont to 
villages again from the treasury through cheques, 
uaAnrnrs, and eiapratis, should be kept up 
raijft 


The system of colleeliug the fees of pnmary 
schools into Government treasimes has nothing 
to recommend itself It serves to destroy the 
pnnciple of self help among the people, and tends 
to male the establishment of schools by the people 
a work of diflicnlty The indigenous schools in 
onr oonotty are generally maintained by a system 
of fees (m cash and kind) , but wherever Govern 
meat steps in to establish its own schools, the 
indigenons schools disappear, and thus the inter- 
ference of Government results in the destruction 
of self help If Government left the fees to be 
shared by the teachers, it weald enlist the active 
interest of the teachers m the development of the 
schools Their pay might be fixed after taking 
into consideration the amonnt of income from 
fees The question of how far the interference 
of Government shonld go to be usefni, is a very 
important one in the administration of schools as 
in other matters 

Improvements in the course o/mstruction. 

I would suggest that Persian shonld not he 
taught tn the primary schools at all On this 
point 1 cannot do letter than quote the remarks 
of the Panjab Government, dated 8tb Febroary 
1873, made in its review of the Report on Ponnlar 
Edncation in the Panjab for 1871-73, whico are 
the following -—'‘The general scheme of studies 
for vernacular schools also appears to require 
reconsideration More es^tally would the Lieute- 
nant-Governor refer to the study of Persian which 
u taught in every primary echool in the Panjab, 
the pnpils ID wbicb should naturally belong to the 
egricoltural classes Persian is a language no 
where spoken in ths Panjab except perhaps in tbe 
city of Peshawar itself It is tbe vernacular of 
no cl^ of the people Its use is confined to men 
of ranker mnosbis of Government ofiices, and 
by devoting so much attention in its schools to its 
stndy, tbe Government has embarked on a policy 
of questionable wisdom The beau^ of the 
Persian language, its nchness in ornament, and 
its copions Jiteiature, will prevent its Etudy ever 
being neglected hy Natives of position, but to the 
great mass of the people its acquisition is a pure 
waste of time " Further on, in the same para- 
graph, it IS remarked that “the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor sees, in the educational course of the schools 
in the PanjIb yillages, no provision made for 
teaching Hindi, Onrmukhi, or tbe reading of 
Tillage account books, all of which would be useful 
■n Bome parts of tbe country to tbe classes for 
which these echools are primarily intended 

It 13 difficult to understand why Persian is still 
tanght as a compulsory subject to every boy in 
tbe high, middle, and even primary schools estab- 
lished by the Oovermnent m tbe Panjab, when 
the Pasjab Government made the above remarks 
m 1873 And it is stilt more difficult to under- 
stand why po provision has yet been made for 
the teaching nf Hindi, PanjSbi, and the keeping 
of account bocks in the Government village schools 
in the Panjab 

If it 13 rcully intended to extend and improve 
elementary education, eo that ' useful and procti- 
eol knowledge suited to every station in life might 
be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, 
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wto are nttcrly lOcapaUe of oLtaminj any e3cca» I 
tw>a worthy ot Ihc name of tKcit own anaiiied 
efforts,” it IS Dfioessary that tlie acqmtitiOB of 
elementary education ihoald be rendered easy aad 
a wort o! the ebortest time jwssille It u there- 
fore necessary that elementary education ehoold 
be imparted in character* by which reading and 
wntiD" might be learnt easily aud qmekly, and 
also in a language which might be clwtly allied 
to the \ emacular of the people, if Dot in the verna- 
cular itself. 

It will be admitted perhaps hy all who have no 
prejudice to uphold tl at reading and writing are 
acquired through Nagan characters more easily 
thjQ through any other Lnowu chaiocUrs, or, at 
any rate, that reading an^wnbng are more easily 
aud more quickly learnt through NIgan eharac. 
ters than through Persian characters 
The defects of the Persian characters are toe 
well known to require to he mentioned in great 
detail The Persian characters are defective and 
redundant when applied to express the vcmacnlars 
The name o! the letter does not indicate the aound, 
and tho<e who know anytbmg about teaching 
must know what a eenous embarrassmeut that is 
for children For insUnee, J-ls should be read 
by letters niM lam nils lam and not malmat, as it 
18 taught to be The alleged supenonty of the 
Persian characters i* said to con«i8t la the ease 
and rapidity with which they are wnllen, hut 
that rapid writing is nnivenalfy known to be ille- 
gible and ambiguous and to partake more of the 
nature of hieroglyphics thou os aomethiog written 
in alphabet, \lbea the Persian cbaracten are 
written is the Sittaila form, in which they are 
generelly wntteu, no definite pnnciple gnides the 
form of the letten, hut only the enpnee of the 
writer , and heuce the works of reading St$latfa 
wntiDg can only be done by esperls, and that too 
by gueswng tbe words from tbe contest Ordi 
nary words might he guessed frooi the contest 
hut even guesses fa I to help to decipher proper 
names m writings in the Petsiau characters, and 
epecially when these are in tbe SAiiasfa form 
Only some 18 different forms are made to serve 
36 d fferent letters by the application of strokes 
and. dots &c , which ace almost always omitted ui 
writing The diacntical macks which serve the 
purpose of vowels are practically neier made use 
of, and tbe confusion and diificulty in reading 
caused by their omission and that of dots need only 
be alludM to to be realued and if these were to 
be used the work of writing would becomes most 
enmbroos proces* Tbe Persian cbaracters are 
esotic to the land, sad were not meant to express 
the vernaculars of this country 

The Ce\a Kagan cbaracten are the best and 
the most Bcientihc that the world has ever pro- 
duced h>oneof the objechons that apply to the 
Persian characters hold good with respect to the 
Deva Kagan characters Tbealphabet is amnged 
scientiGcally The names of tbe letters express 
only the Bounds for which the letten stand The 
letters express all the sounds which the Xatives of 
the country are in the habit of ntteTing,and cao be 
eiuily adapted to express other sounds Koambi 
gmly can be caused by their use, audwntiogis 
these characters is always legible The Dev» 
Nagan charactm are the most widely prevalent 
characters in India, and all the characters for the 
ver naeol a r s allied to the Sanskrit have very great 
rroemblaoce to them if they are not the 
characters la distorted forms 


To leim to read »ad wnto through tbe Pern 
Xigan characters require* only as many months 
ns It take* years to leam to read nnd wnce through 
the Arabic cbaracters 

Tben it IS necessary that, for extending ele- 
mentary cdncatioD, tM language for imparting 
lostnieUoD should be one which u intelligible to the 
masses Therefore it is necesmiy (bat the verna- 
cular of the people, or a language clo»<ly tllisl to 
the vcmaculsr, ahould be the medium of instruc- 
tion Tl e Tcmaculars of the Panjab are dialecU 
ofthePflcjibianJ the Hindi, an I tlie Panjili itself 
u so closely allwd to the Hindi as to be consiJerel 
a dialect o( Hindu It u nfcesmry, Ibererore, tha* 
Paiijabi and Hindi should be the medium of in- 
atrnction for elementary eduatioa of themamc* 
It might be found best inth** Panrdl IVopef to 
have 1 anjabi taoght through Nfgan characterf in 
Iho lowest classes of pnmary schools, and to 
replace it by Hindi to the higher classes. 

The Urdu, which is now the medium of pw- 
tnary instructions, IS onintelligible to the ma«ro*- 
£ven in Hindustan Proper it i* only nndersteod by 
a limited numWr of people, and spoken by astdl 
smaller number, residing pnnctpally in the large 
towns, whibl It II Deier spoken in the family 
circles of any hot tho most refined section of 
Muhammadans T» the great mass of the people, 
Hindus as well at Muhammadans of the PaD^^b 
Propef, it IS noil tclhgiblc, ©wing to there Uvag 
no limit to tlio introduction of Arabic and Persian 
word* into it The speech of tbe nnlettered 
Mohammadani is identicel with the speech of the 
Hindus Persian and Arabic word* are as little 
used and understood by them as by the Ilindiu. 
Tbe Urdu and Hindi at first had vny nearly an 
vlentical grammar andd ffered pnnctpally in voca 
bubry asd in written ebarseter* , but the Urdu 
has l^me, and u every dar boeoming, more and 
more different from tbe lludi and aniotelligibleto 
the masses, as it maVes use «t as many foreign 
(Arab c and Penuo) words and forms as possible 
The Hindi on tbs other hand, uses as few foreign 
words as possible 

Tberelore, if it is intended to extend and im- 
prove elementax} education, the Kfgan cbaracters 
and Hindi and Panjabi should be adopted as the 
media of impartiug instruction to the masses m- 
etend of Urdu and Persian characters Indeed it 
will be found necessary in seme places and fof 
eome cbsse«, whose aernacnlar is reallv Urdu, to 
impart eUmentavy education through Urdu. Bat 
It would he a great improvement and a gam to 
convey instruction m Urdu al>o through the 
Nagsn chancten wherever practicable 

It win agaiu be found desirable for some classes 
and in tome schools to teach the GDrmnkhi 
characters along with the Kagan characters. 

Mental anthmetic (Gar) and account-keepiDg, 
and lessona on agnenltural and sanitary subjects, 
should form part of the course of instruction in 
pnmaiy echools besides rough plane table draw- 
ing and surveying of fields Persian, as stated 
al^ve should not I* a compulsory euhject of 

Qae* 3— In your province is pnmary in- 
etrnction sought forhy the people in general, or by 
pv^olar classes only? Ho any claasra specially 
hold aloof from It, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practicaUy excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influent at classes towards the extension of cle- 
menury knowledge to evety clara of society 7 
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Am 3 >-FnmaTjr uetruction is eonglit for 
by persons from among all classes, and specialty 
by tbe ‘ifankrt Pesha’ class But it has not 
come to be sought for by all the people, that is, 
the masses, as is apparent from the slender attend 
ance at village schools and from the small pro 
portion (less than half per cent ) which the b(^ 
who attend tbe Government schools bear to the 
popnlaliop The reason is that the so called pn 
mary mstmction, instead of being easy, is vetj 
dilScalt to acquire and takes up many years of 
the bves of hoys , and if people resort to the so call 
ed primary instruction, they cannot learn their own 
hereditary callings and are not unfrequently unlit 
ted for following their occupations, andhave to be 
come post<bunters , and even if the hoys after 
leaving school take to their occupations, the edu 
cation they have received generally does sot prove 
to them of much service, if it is not effaced from 
their minds 

Only some of members of the priestly learned 
classes among the Hindus hold aloof from the pri 
mary instruction imparted in the Crovemment 
schools, on account of relieious considerations per 
baps This is true of similar classts among the 
Muhammadans also 

Chnraha and CAanart and other classes of 
similar low status are the only classes who are 
practically excluded from instruction, if they do 
not shun it themselves If they were to be 
tangbt and their socud status raised perhaps it 
might lead to dangerous social complications, as 
the Hindus and Sluhammadans would consider 
their elevation, and being placed on the same 
footing with themselves, an invasion of their reli« 
grans and other nghts 

It does not appear that the att tade of tbe 
inflaential classes is any way hostile to the exten 
Sion of primacy education to any class of society , 
hut nhen primary education of tbe lower cla^s 
disturbs their relation to the higher classes then 
indeed that instruction cannot be regarded with 
favour 

toiler 4 — To wbat extent do indigenous 
schools exist m your province ? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can 
you describe the subjects and char-icter of tbe lu i 
struction given id them, and tbe system of'disci I 
phne m vogue ? 'What fees are taken from tEe 
scholars 7 brom what classes are tie masters of 
such schools generally selected, and wbat are 
their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been 
made for trainmg or providing masters in such 
schools 7 Under what circumstances do you con 
eider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
good account as part of a system of national edu 
cation, and what is tie best method to adopt for 
this purpose ? Are the masters willing to accept 
State aid, and to conform to tbe rules under 
which such aid is given 7 How far has the grant 
in aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended 7 

Am 4 —Indigenous schoolsdo notexisl id the 
Panjdb to the extent to which they existed before 
tbe introduction of Government and grant-in aid 
schools. As indigenous manufactures hare died 
out on the introduction of foreign manufactures, 
so have the indigenous schools on the introdnctioo 
of Government anti grant in aid schools. Those 
that exist ore not as ^od as they nsed to bo | 

The indigenous schools are of various kinds I 

(a) Them are scl ools ma ntained by pandhos ' 
in wluchliaDdeor Umdi, or some other form of | 


taught Th„, Kh„I, 

the jmndhs, who is assisted sometimes by some 
wmber of his family or an advanced student. The 
TO 18 one pice a week and bread (roli) on fixed 
days, and presents on holidays and marriage occa. 
BioQg The subjects of tuition are readim- and 
writing letters, Aundit, &c , m Lande (or some 
form of the same), and arithmeheal tables and 
mental arithmetic (Giirj, and the system of 
acconnt-keepiDg The pupils of such schools know 
mental snthmetio and aocouDt*keeping much 
^tter than those trained in Government schools 
The boys have to come to school early m the morn- 
mg and go home at the time of taking meals 
before noon, and then they collect together a^mm 
in the afternoon and sit till evening, when “the 
aehools breaks up by singing talks and moral 
precepts Boys of the schools who do not attend 
are forcibly dragged to school by the bigger boys, 
who are sent by the pandha to collect the pnpils’ 
On occasions of marriages and other such cere. 
monies, the pandha goes with his boys, singing 
the tables and moral precepts and auspieioim 
and gets his customary presents m cash and 
kind from tbe master of tbe fam ly 

The boys remain dirty, as they sqnat upon 
earth, and as they use wooden pAatln or takAlu 
coloured black with lamp black or soot on which 
they write with Hanya vatu or chalk dissolved 
in water Sometimes the boys write upon earth 
With fiagers or sticks 

(4) Schools miintauied by maulvis, in which 
only Persian hteratare and composition are taught 
Tbe maulvi sometimes is paid by fees like the 
pandha, and at other fimes the parents of the boys 
make their separate terms with him Bnt thoM 
schools ere not so largely attended as those of 
paodhas generally 

(e) There ere small schools stfached to masjids, 
in which generally reading tbe £urhn only without 
Its meauiDg is taught Sometimes in these schools 
Persian also is tru^ht Sometimes no fee u 
charged in these schools There ore small schools 
kept up by private persons here and there 1 have 
seen scnools kept up by weavers and other trades, 
men, in which tbe master plies his trade and goes 
on at tbe same time giving instruction to the boys 
ID the Kur4n ani^ other religious books Some 
times st such schools Persian also is ta ighL 

{d) There are in some pisccs-smatl patAtAaU*. 
attached to BAibdnatat and lAalard^arai, m 
wbrab Sanskrit is taught. Ho fee is charged in 
these srboois 

(«) Hero and there some enterprumg pandit, or 
a SraAmatAart or Sanjatt, gatl ere around him 
some lovers of Siasknt and gives instruction to 
tliem Ko fee is charged in these schools These 
schools, as well as those m TAakardKirat, are 
maintained by the chanty of the people 

In indigenons schools generally, and esjiectally 
ID schools of tbe latter kind, tbe teacher it held in 
great reverence In schools of the Utter kind 
stodents nndergO great pnvations to acquire know, 
ledjw, and not unfrequently live by begging The 
qnmificatioDS of the teachers arc in some lustauces 
of a veiy high order Tbe pandbas, bowerer, 
generally do not know anytbiug more than they 
teach Ihe work of pandbas generally, and of 
manlvisalso in some mstances, u hereditary. 

^lost of tbe schools which were maiuUined by 
pandhas and maulru hare already become Gor. 
emiaeot schools, and the masters of the few 
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or circles of villages wLict contain prunaiy 
schools. The pargana to have a hoard of ednca- 
tioDj composed of representatives from the village 
hoari, and to have a fund under its disposal can. 
tributed directly by the village board for the main- 
tenance of a middle school, and also indndaig 
fees collected in the middle school The middle 
school should be nnder the management of the 
pargana edacational board. The salary of teachers 
and scholarships, and repairs to schools and other 
contingent charges, to be disbursed by the par- 
gana educational board from funds cnder its con- 
trol 

The Government should look to the appoint- 
ment of the boards and their proper ivorktng, and 
to the maintenance and management of the 
schools under the boards, and should, by means 
of its officers, m<pect the schools and direct the 
coarse of study, and pre«cnbe the registers and 
accounts to be kept up, and the returns to be sub 
mitted by the boards Government ehould also 
collect the educational cess and the allotment 
from the local rate cess as arrears of land 
revenue for the vilbge and pargana educational 
boards on tbeir non payment at due time The 
boards to have the power of recommending the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, but the 
final orders to be passed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

No £ngliah school shonid be under the control 
of t)ie boards. 

qutt 8 •x'What classes of schools shonid, lo 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for copport and management? Assuming 
that the provuion of elemental lostraction in 
towns la to be a charge against Alnoicipal funds, 
what secun^ would yoo suggest against the 
posBibth^ of Muninpcd committees failing to 
make samcient proneion 7 

Jut 8— 'The Municipalities should have the 
same control over pnmaty and middle schools 
mamtained entirely by them as the village and 
pargana boards 

In the case of those hlumcipalities which have 
not sufficient funds for the support of middle 
schools, there should he pargana educational 
committees, consisting of the representatives of 
the Alunicipality and of the village boatds of 
adjacent villages, and having charge of funds for 
the support of middle schools contributed by Ibe 
Municipality and the village boards 

No Loglish school should be under the control 
of the Municipal committee or the committee 
formed from among Alnnicipal members and vil 
lage boaids 

As Municipal committees are now constituted 
it IS difficult to understand how there can be any 
possibihty of Mnnicipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision for elementary instmo 
turn in towns, unless the high official®, whose views 
the Municipal committees have in most instances 
ultimately to adopt, were agamst elementary 
iQstmction. However, to make sure that it should 
not be possible for Municipal committees to fail 
to make sufficient provision for elementary educa- 
tion, it might be laid down that Municipal com- 
luittces shall m no case expend less than a certain 
part of their income upon elementary iDstniction 
Qum 9 —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri- 
mary schools’ TThat is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters? Do they eseit a bene 
Fssj&t 


ficuil influence among the villagers ? Can you 
snggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Aai 9 — At present, teachers m primary 
schools are supplied from Normal schools and from 
outside Sometimes an indigenous school is con- 
verted into a primary school, and the teacher is 
taken mto service It is fouril sometimes that the 
teachers in primary schools do not sufficiently 
know what they have to teach The present 
social statns of village schoolmasters generally is 
not as high as it used to be when there were more 
indigenous schools and it is very doubtful 
whetbermany of the present village schoulmasters 
exert any beneficial influence among the villagers. 
Formerly the schoolmasters nsed to be held in 
great respect, and exercised a beneficial influence 
among the villagers, but they were men who 
devoid their life and soul to the work, and whose 
personal qualifications were often of a high order, 
and they were not ill-paid servants sent to the 
village from outside to teach things which were 
not useful to the people 

Qaet 10 — What subjects of mstruction, if 
I introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the commnnity at large, aud 
espeeully to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
epecial means be adopted for making the instruo- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Jat iO— There is no doubt that one of 
the causes which stand in the way of diffusion 
of pnmaiy instruction is the improper sslectioa 
of subjects But a proper selection of subjects 
slone Will not bring sbout diffusion of primary 
iQstroction to the extent desired by Government 

At present most people send their children to 
the Government schools with a view to qualify 
them for securing Government or other service 
There are many parents who send their children 
(o (he schools only for a time till they can be 
employed with profit in occupations for which 
they STS to be trained, m otdet that then childrea 
maybe occupied, and have no tune to bother 
them all the daylong, and commit mischief and 
iDjuK themselves if left alone to play about 
Some tune ago there were many children made 
to attend the Government schools in the villages 
to please tbe authorities, or to ward off tbeir dis 
pleasure 

As to those who do not send their children to 
ibe Govemmentscbools, there are eome who look 
upon the education imparted in the ecbools with 
contempt and distrust There are others again 
(though their number is decieasmg every year) 
who look upon all education with smular feelings 
There are many who require the assistance of their 
children in their occupations for eanueg tbeir live- 
lihood, and who are too poor to spare their children 
for sending them to school There are, agam, others 
who find that all those who attend tbe schools cannot 
secure service , and that those who have atteodad 
echools but have failed to secure service, are uot 
mndi better fi r the education they-have received , 
on the other hand, they find that tbe boys have 
imbibed ideas of a high standard of living and the 
habit of doing little or no work and hating tbeir 
hereditary callings , and that those who even 
take to their own occupations have not tbeir 
heart in the work, and that by beginning late 
th^ have not all the aptitude and oxpenence 
whim those who did cot attend the schools, and 
who began their occupation earlier, have, and that 
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what tto l>oy» loam lallie jchool they k>oo forj^tl, 
and finding \bis, they do not bke to Rad tbttr ' 
children lo the Ooieramcnt kIiooIi 

hen each ts the iUt« of the corintryi it u aol 
prohable tliat for a long time to come prunary 
edacalion can he diffused to the extent to tvhich it u 
desired hy GoTcmment , for many of the eaneca 
which etand in the way of diffuion of education 
are beyond the control of GoTerament. 

Bat still GoTemment can do a great deal is 
the way of diffosion of elementary eduealion by 
tnahing its ac^nuttion easy and a worlc of tho 
shortest time possible , and by making it of a 
Lind whieh might he useful to the people in their 
cTcry-day life, and by imparling it in a way 
which might not hare the (endeoey of unfitting 
people from following their hereditary occupa* 
tlOUf 

I tm not for proposing to eontert the village 
schools into scliooli of agneuUore with model 
farms attached to them Ihis u impracticable for 
waut of funds. Hien it is donbtful whether this 
u even required when it is eonsidered that the 
whole life of the son of an agncuUnnit is a stndy 
to him of agncultnre practically if all bis time is 
not taken np by books. It is donbtful, again, 
whether abstract and new principles tioght in 
fdiools can be nscfallT- earn^ out lato practice 
Boides, them might be two opinions about the 
utility and snitaldity for this country of improTC 
ments which hare not been tned bog and fonnd 
good by the expenenee of the mple 

llowerer tho inlroductica oi mental anthmebe 
and aceonoUkeepiQg la sit pnmary schools, and 
the ulroduction of roogh plane table drawing and 
turreyiog of fields m tno schools for the sgncol 
tnnl classes, must tend to make the schools more 
acceptable to the community at Urge, and espoct* 
ally to the agncoltanl cUssss liemns on agn 
cultural improTements snd (Testment of cattle 
might also m lotrodaeed m the schools for sgn« 
cultural clas*es , but it is doubtfal how far such 
lessons can be practically useful llowerer, these 
might tend to create in the boys a taste for such 

Qge* 12 —Is the Temacular recognised snd 
tanght in the schools of your prorince the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less osefnl and popular ? 

12 —Urdu, which is recognised and 
taught m the schools in the Fasjib, and is the 
court language besides is neither the Temacular 
noi the di^eet of the people It is like a classical 
language to the masses, snd is nmntell gible to 
the great majonty of the people, Eindns as well as 
Mohammadans m the Paojab Dialects of the 
Panjahi and Hindi are spoken in the Panjab, and 
they are of the Sansknt stock their Tocabniary 
and grammar are allied to the Sanskrit Hie 
Urdu diSen from them in its written characters 
and IS eTery day adopting mote and more el the 
grammatical forms and vocabulary of the Persian 
aad Arabic languages, which ate foreign to the 
country ^ ery few Arabic and Persian words are 
met with in the spoken language and songs of the 
people llindas as well os ^Inhamxaadans, as com 
parM with words of the Sanskrit stock whereas 
Urdu IS becoming a conglomeration of only Anbie 
and Persian words joined together hy one ot two 
Ilmdi particles or sim lar words in a sentence. 

The Urdu IS unintell gible to the mas^ , and 
though it 13 recognised as the court language it 


u not onJmtooiI by the people who resort to the 
conrta Tbe Urdu, it would lie mort pioj<r lo 
say, u the wnttea language of the foartsj for 
the spoken Uoguage ertn in courts u the Tcrsa> 
cular of tho people 

There u do doubt that the schools are cot rmlly 
useful to the people at large, b^aBse the srokra 
unguage of the people, or a Jangnoge elo«ly 
allM to the spoken language, x* sot taught in 
tbe schools, and is not recognised as the court 
language Ibis ts one of tbe main anses why 
elementary education has not been diBowd among 
tbe masses, and has oot borne goo<l fruits For it 
u not an elementary education which the Gorem* 
ment has l*en trying to impart, but a difimlt 
classical education, which re^nircs a long time 
lor anquuttion, and ereo then it is cot sufficicnUy 
well aeijuiied , and is tl ea generally soon cffacnl 
from iLe taind, foe it it not an education in a 
langnage spoken and noderttood by the people 
Hera attention may be drawn to an important 
fact discloecd by the lost cennu Oat of a total 
popnlation of 4 516,781 males among lliodos 
(Sikhs and daini), there are 86!t,275 pertons who 
can read and wnte, whereas, out of a total popu* 
lationof 5 C39, 815 males among Jlubsminad^i 
in the ran;Sb only 95, SIO persons can read and 
wnte. There is no doubt that tbu retnl is 
mainly doe to the Iltndcs 8‘iU retaining, to a 
great extent, Iheu easy characters and liar 
mken langnagts u tbe medium of instraction 
And this duproportiOD is tarour of Hindus is 
tonod to exut, ibough m the last eesrus many 
who knewreadiDg and writing through lAaoe 
and other isdigenoui eharaclera were ihown as sot 
knowing reading and wnUng , and tbongh 
OoveniBent has b««a directly and indirectly dis 
connging tbe learning lo reall asd wnte thrungb 
the spoken langosge of tbe people and by nfeans 
of the led genous characters 

It is clear, then, that if OoTernment wants to 
exteaJ tlrmeatary edueotion, it muit conrey it 
tbroDgb tbe spoken language of tbe people, or a 
language cloeely allied to tbe spoken language, 
and thraugh the ^tlgan character by which 
reading and writing are learnt mere easily and 
more quickly than through nny other characters 
Bnt it would be necessary, at tbe same time, 
to recognise in the courts tho Jiignn character*, 
aod tbe Hindi language, which u the veniacoLir 
of tbe people in some places and closely all cd to 
the Tersacnlar in other places in tbe Psojab , 
otherwiw the remedy would be worse than the 
disease Litigation it every year increasing in 
tbe country, asd it would be prodactive of very 
bad reinlts if what is tanght in tho schools is not 
reecgnised in the court. 

Qm* I3.^Xs the syitem of paviaKit by results 
imlalle, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

The system of payment to teachers 
by result# u very suitable for eneouragiog the 
growth of indigenous schools Pot those ind ge- 
schools which depend upon the master alone, 
the system of payment by results would perhaps 
be Coitnd to woik better than the system of grants 
in aid Even in other schools for imparting 
elementary instrection the system of payment by 
TesttUs, if adopted as a supplemental measure, is 
likely to be productive of good results 
Aa to payment to the students by result* that 
exi ts to a certain extent even now in tbe form of 
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gimg scliolitsLipa and prizes to ibe best o£ tlie 
successful students, and it is found to hare a 
benciicial inHuence upon the promotion of edoca* 
tioa 

Qitrs 13 — IlaTe 70 a any suggestions to male 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ant >1110 scale of fees for district schools 
IS L-iid down by the Director's Circular No 10, 
dat^ 16th Apnl 18S2 The sous of agncultunsts 
are exempted from payment of fees m the primary 
schools 

The educational cess is a tax open lands, and 
It falls (speaking in a nopnlar way) upon the 
consumers of the agncnltural produce > e , upon 
the population at large, and not upon the agricni- 
tunsts alone Therefore, there is no reason why 
the sons of agrteuUnnsts alone should be exempt* 
ed from the payment of fees in the primtry 
schools At any rate the scale of fees should not 
be to high for people with email incemee, and 
pronsion should he made for exempting children 
of very* poor parents However, when fees are 
taken m primary schools, those thtruld bo divided 
amon<' the teachers, and not paid into the Govern* 
meat treasury 

Quet JJ— IViU you favour the Commission 
with your views, 6 rst, as to how the number of 
Mimwy schools can l« increased , and, secondly, 
bow they ^n be graduaUy reodered more efficient ? 

jf, 7 d.-~Tbe number of primary schools can 
be increased la the following waye — 

(a) By makiog instruction la pnmary teboolt 
' elementary and easy, ■ e , by uunartiDg 
it| os a general rule, through the re^ 
vernacular, or a laugoage closely allied 
to the vemacubr of the people, and 
through the Deva Ndgsri characters, 
wherever practicable , and by reoog 
nisuig the characters and tbo vernacular 
in courts, and so creating a demand for 
primary lastruction Tw will tend to 
encourage the eetahhshment of indt* 
genous schools 

(2) By ceasing to discourago the establish 
ment and growth of ind genous schools, 
but nnUertaking to encourage them, and 
by recc^msing them as part of a srsteai 
01 natiouat education , and by gatberiDg 
and publishing statistics about tbe indi* 
genous schools in tlic Educational Be 
ports, whenever practicable 
(e) By adopting tbe principle of payment by 
results in connection with indigenous 
schools which depend upon the master 
alone and by extending the system of 
grant 10 aid towards others 
f/fl By Mministenng the local funds, as sog 
gested in answers 2 and 7 ITiis eye- 
tem, besides encouraging local self gov 
ernment and economy, will induce 
people to establish a primary school in 
every large village by adding frost their 
own pockets to the tax for edocation 
collected from the village whentbattax 
is not snfEcient to give a separate school 
to the locality 

The primary schools will be rendered more 
edicieat gradually as secondary and high education 
spreads, by giving to the country more efficient 
teachers , and also by abolishing or making op- 
twnaltGeetidy of Pers an in pr njary schools, 
and by conveyiog instruction thiough the Deva 


N^on characters and Hindi language, which will 
make it practicable for the education imparted m 
pnmary schools to be useful and of an effective 
character 

Ques 15 -—Do you know of any instances la 
which Ooverament educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
la paragraph 61 of the despatch of 1854 ? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Aat 15 —The Government college at Delhi 
was closed by the Panjib Government on 1st 
Aprd lb77 by its Resolution No 667, dated 15th 
Febniaryl877 The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in paragraph 62 of their 
despatch, say that 'itu far from out wish to 
check the spread of education, in the slightest 
degree, by the abandonment of a single school " 
That the closing of the Delhi college has injnn- 
onsly affected the spread of high English educa- 
tion, will be apparent from considering that where- 
as on the 31st March 1877, the number of scho. 
fors receiving high education in the Finjab was 
142, on tbe Slst March 18S1 the number of scho- 
lars was only 9i 

Q«ei 16 — Do ydu know of any cases in which 
Qovetnment instUntionB of tbo hi^er order 
might be closed or transferred topnvate bodies, 
wiMior without aid, without injury to education 
01 to any isteiests which it u tbe duty of Gov- 
ernment to protect ? 

Ant id^Under the present circumstances, I 
do not know of any ease 10 tbe Panjth m which 
a Government institution of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to a pnvate ho^ 
with or without aid, without injoiy to education 
or to tbe interests which it IS the duty of Gov 
ernment to protect 

If Government, however, laid down that, ns a 
general rule, no appointment over fi <00 will bo 
given in its oiSces to those who have not passed 
(say) the E A eumioation, and that no one can 
become a pleader, or a Magistrate, ora Judge 
unless he is a graduate, the Government might, 
after some years, close most of the Government 
mstitotioDs of the higher order, and it would not 
mjare education in tbe coontiy In that case, 
a college might he maintained, even without aid, 
and boys would pay and read and demand no 
scholarship 

In support of this, there is the case of Ben 
gal, where a man caooot become a pleader or 
a munsil without heiug a graduate It is found 
practicable accordingly m Cal utta to maintain 
colleges even without Goverument grants in aid 
For GUiog those colleges it is sot necessary there 
to offer scholarships 

la the Panjab high education is not encouraged 
as la Bengal, sndso it la not practicable for tbe 
people to start a college here In the Panjab it 
IS not necessaiy to be a giaduate for becoming a 
pleader even, not to say anything of posts under 
Government, and so there is no reason why people 
ebould be found willing to pay for high euu- 

It might be mentioned that as attendance at 
bw classes of tbe Panjab Umversity College is 
to a great extent necessary for joining the exami 
nationa for mukhtars and pleaders in the Paojab, 
and as passing the examinations 13 essential for 
becoming a mukhtar or pleader, it is found that 
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tte people nre wjHmj to pay beavy fees for allen- 
dacce at the law clashes, and for joining the lav 
eianunations 

Quet 17 — In the province with which yon 
are acquainted, nre anr gentlemen able and r^y 
to come forward and aid, eren more extcnsiTely 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges npon the grant-io aid srstem ? 

Jut 17— In the Panjab, under the exist 
ing condition of things, there are not many gen 
tlemen who might he ahle and ready to come for* 
ward and aid m the establishment of colleges and 
high schools There are many who are ready and 
able to establish lower schools. Howerer, if Got* 
emment hherally enconraged high edncatioo, and 
were willing to give grants in aid it wonld not 
he dilBcnlt to hare more men and socicbea who 
conld establish colics and high echoob also npon 
the grant-m aid system 

I might mention b®re that it is not powihle for 
people to exert themsclTes cnthnsiaaticalty for 
estaUisbiDg colleges and schools when cold water 
is thrown orer Ibeir cfTorts in that direction At 
Delhi the people exerted themselres and collected 
funds, and they would have collected more for the 
establishment of a college upon the grant-tn aid 
system, hnt an impression came to prcTail that 
Sir RoWrt Egerton did not encourage the more 
ment, and so the moTemenl became elaek Now 
the people hare been told by fits Honour the 
present Lientenanb-Goremor that "ao^ more* 
ment at present to revire the old D%Ihr College 
would be peenliarly lU timed,” becanse, says Hu 
nononr, *‘one of the last acts of my predecessor 
was to sanction a grsat-ui*aid of B.S,4C0 a year 
for college edncatioo is connection with the Cam* 
bridge Mission at Delhi ” 

1 will mention another instance of a eimnar 
bind. The pabhe spirited late Mnnshi Jornsa 
Pnsad of tindbiana estsblubed a Hindn schooiat 
Iiodhiana in 1873 , that school has, under Tanons 
diScnlbes, contmued to enrt on to now ScTeral 
tunes applications for granta>in.aid for that school 
were xaade to the Goremment but vntboat so^ 
cess It was thought by the p>eople that the 
Hindu school did tiotreceiTegTant5*in aid, because 
the 'Miscionaries, who have a school at Ludhiana, 
did not like t^t a Hmdn school should exist 
there 

Qvrr JS —If the Gormiment, or any local 
authonty buTing control of public money, were 
to announce its determinabon to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the mainteosnce of any 
higher educabonal msbtnbon, what measures 
would be best adapted to sbmnlate priTate effort 
in the interim, so as to seenre the maintenince of 
such institution on a private foobng? 

Jut IS— biothing but the making of high 
education as an indispensable condition for seenr* 
ing high and lucrative posts nnder GoveremeDt 
will create a real demand for high education, and 
stimulate private effort to establish and maintain 
higher edneabonal institutions It wiU be long 
before high educabon comes to be eonght for for 
other objects 

Dp to now, high educabon has not been made 
an indispensable condibon for securing high md 
1 icratire posts under Govemmeiit Indeed the 
Engineenog College at Boorki requires Nahre 
wndidates for the port of assistant engineers to 
he graduates , but that profession has been ptacb 


tally clo«ed for the Jfativea. So one itimnlos for 
aeqnmng high edncation m the Panjib u gone 
10 Bengal the de<ire to become a pleader u one 
o£ the great indnccmcnts to pass the B.A exami* 
satioQ, as nobody can be a pleader there who i* 
not a gnidnatc Bat in the Fanjsb a man can 
be a pleader without being a graduate , in fiet 
even without knowing Eagluh So anothergrmt 
indncement for acquiring high education is non* 
existent in the Fanjab 

It 18 needless to repeat that high education u 
not an indispensable condition for eccunog high 
and lucrative posts in the Fanjib On the other 
band, people are beginning to have a suspicion 
that anthonties ta th^e Fanjib do not look upon 
high edncntion and encouragement with favour 
Under these eirenmstanccs, if OoTemment were 
to annonnee its determination to withdraw, after 
a given term of yeara, from the uuintenanee of 
any higher eilocatioi^ mrtitubon m the Pani^, 
the aospicion of people would grow into a firm 
belief that the Govenment btJ determined to 
put dawu high educabon, and that would have 
very injurious effects on the interests of the 
coon try 

The first and the greatest requisite for ensnniig 
the mainteuanee of a higher educational inetitu 
tion on a private foobog u to create a real and a 
great demand for high education, by mating 
high edocation as an indupeosable condition for 
aecemng high and locrabye pt*U nnder Govern* 
tDeQt,and for following the profeasios of pleaders. 
Tbat done, the Ooverninent can rely on private 
effort, and aid i*, when necessary, for the mam* 
tenance of higher education^ luatiinbons 
At preeent the Government sbonld help the 
eSortc of those people who are tiymg to Kviva 
the old Delhi College, and that will teach people 
to Baintain % college on a private footing with 
the help of grant m*aid 

Qare 19 —Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the pnncjplee of the grant'in-aid system, or the 
details 01 ite adcuntstrebcm? Are the grants 
adequate is the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys* 
schools, (r) girls' echoob, (<f) Normal schools ? 

^sr 19 —The gnnt-in aid system has been 
mamly of use to Mi^sionaneo. From the Fanjah 
Bducabonal Beportfor 18S0 81, paragraph 46, it 
wOl be found that, with the exception of the Angin. 
Sanskrit School at Delhi under the management of 
u committee of Nabre gentlemen, nil the aided 
English schools for secondary educabon ofNabves 
are mission schools 

That educabon in Christian religion is compnl* 

I sory in, the mission achooU, which are aided by 
, Government, is a great gnevance of the peoph 
It ought to be made a rule that in all schools 
aided by Governmeat religious education shall be 
optional, and imparted in the last hour, and no 
sum from the grant.in'aid shall be expended in 
impaxbng religious instruction to the boys, and 
that iQ a granUin*aid school set np by people of 
one rebgion, boys of a different religion shall not 
be excluded 

Qttt F0— How far is the whole educational 
syrteffl,asat present adminirtered, one of praobcal 
neutrality, i.e , one in which a school or a collie 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Go- 
vernment aid and laspecbon from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

97.~.The whole edneabonal system, as at 
present administered, cannot be said to be of prae* 
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ti«! DfntralitT As matifr of f«t, mission 
schools and wllojo* have prealor cliinee of get- 
ticg prant m aid than sehooU and cotlegea set up 
brothers If a mi<«ion school exists in one place 
then there is no hope of another ••.hoot gottinp 
a pranUvn a\l in that locality U w very ob^- 
tionahlc that the teaching of n.lipinQi doctrines 
of any denomination in a school trhick reerirea 
pranl-in»aij from Govcrnmenl or local or Mnni* 
ajvil funis should Lc compulsory 

In seme ca*c* people sen I iheir children to a 
Ri’Mion school because no other school exists in 
the Iirality, in other cas<*s because a tnissinn 
school II cl caper an 1 slfi, as it is believed I y some, 
tliat i nphsh is Icanit Utter there So all mis 
Sion schools are in a floiirshtng conlilion, the 
parculs hopinp that tUeir childft.n mil not become 
Christians dint the penerahty of |>co; te think 
that Government axis the miss on schools because 
It secretly wants that jeopW showl 1 tmbrare the 
Chnstun rehpton tt hy shonld olhcnrise, say 
they, the teaching of llible eicry day, the attend- 
ance at churches and Sui larsihools, an! taking 
part in rrayera by remaining in the standing 
f^intion, t« enmpulsory in tniMion schools tvhuli 
reevivrs Government grant in a d ? hr tlioulJ, 
aikitev a bor be expelled from the sdiool and 
nnn1 c>l if lie declines to do any of ttiese* 
nieed, this comnnlioiT teaching of the Christian 
rvl gion to Hio 1 1 ard ^fuhat^madan boys cannot 
jiaveani wholesome results It tends to make 
the boys dubelicverv and Lyporntes Ihe Mabam* 
tnadaes who are ctiargof with baviog forcibly 
eonrerted llin lus to the Mohammalaa faith, cow 
exoltingly point oat that the Kunn sod prayers 
are not eompnl^only taogbt to Hindus in schools 
t«t up bv Aluhammidans 

Qan Sl-^Whit classes principally avail 
themKires of Goiercmcnt or aided schools and 
cell pea for the wloeation o! iheir chil Iren? How 
far IS tl e complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
elacses do not par enough for such edocalioii? 
What u the rate ol fees payable for higher edu- 
cation 10 jonr province, sod do you consider it 
alci^uate? 

Aft 2t— It tl the middle class's principally 
who avail tlcmsilves of Oorcrnmcnl and aided 
schools and colleges for the cducatioa of (heir 
children 

Tie Director's Circular Jfo 10 dated Ihth 
April 181i2, nl ich lays doim the scale of fees in 
distnet schools, shows that (I e complaint that 
weilll y classes do not pay chough f’r the edu- 
cation of their children, it wholly foondationless 
as regards education imparted m Government 
schools The rate of fees in the district schools 
IS perhaps high, but it is in no way low 

In the Government college, Lahore, the rate of 
fees IS fl3 per mensem Allhorrst sight (bis 
rate may appear low, but wl cn regard u bad to 
all tie circiimitanceii, it no longer appears t> be 
inadcrjnte 'Ilie I,.aIiore Govcrbmpiit College has 
lull erto been attend -d mainly by joimg men 
from the midlli. classes, most of whom wonll 
I avc been unable to prosecute their studies in the 
college without the aid of soliolarsliips, much less 
could tl ey 1 ave boon able to alTord to pay high 
fe w The rnuii g of fees in tbo Lahore Govern- 
ment College, under the eiisting conditions, 
would only amouut to closing tho doors of high 
education to the peo] lo at large Indeed if Oov 
rromeiit male it a rjle that tho poes a>ion of 
fspjib 


high cdocation should bo an indispensable condi- 
tion forgetting the high and lucrative posts under 
Govenimvnt, then Government might raise the 
fees, and tho college would be even more largely 
attended than at present Dvea now the num 
ber of people who are willing to incur eipenso 
for (he cilueatioa of their children and tbcir rela- 
tions IS increasing It must be borne in mind that 
only (ho*o are willing and nadr to pay for high 
education who are alive to the advantages of high 
education and who are Icnelited by it All those 
who possess wealth are not the persons who are de 
sirons to secure high ^lucatlon for their children , 
and, as a general rule, the sous of wealthy jiersons 
have not Jiilhcrto being distinguished by the loie 
for high education 

I might here quote the remark*, on this point, 
of the Director of rnllic Instruction, Panjab 
In bis report for 1S7I1 80, paragraph 10, the 
Director wntes as follows ~ 

** It (svouietimes Sited wby Gevrramrst ihoaU eipend 
so aach noner oo the edacsliso of enllefW itudeoti sad 
why each stsirsU. if they ntae s Lairereitj ednesl on 
sheaU sot h* reyc peJ 19 pay for it tbefueelrre The 
laonry earel hy Ihe sbtt lien e( cotlegee might il le ai^ed 
W npended to irrester sivsatase no pnsiaty edacaUen U 
seeme l» h* h-1 er«d Ihst Gevrrnment money is elpeod i 
solely for the UneSt sf s few foHnnste yoeny men asd 
that Coirrament lUelf denree no sdranta^e from the ti 
pea! tut* VoibiBg could pom Hy t* more fstlscious (bsa 
tbie vicwof the matter Collcife itadeels have not ths 
mesns lo pay the cmI ef (heiron eJoestien | and if Iheir 
so dote; wtr* made a md tisn cf the BunUnsnes oi a 
eolleg* (he eollejr* would evan to esiiL If the eolleee 
wecvcloswl tbrr* wogU he neeS'eieet BssUr srsiljhie for 
boicIishsrhMlt, and ao qud Si^ safcnnlenden'l for primary 
sehwe sod the ncsinrs weald h« s fetal bios' to the leco • 
dsiy sad pneitry schwie of the proeinre II u not how 
ever th« lOtcrreis of sereodsry eJoeatioa sad of priroarv 
•dscattew aJoM that depcpd on the of an tSicMut 

(oihge The moat isionrteat appoiotiaenti and r Oortni 
meat that sis opm to >at tt» are now penersUy bestowed 
on aen who bars rw* red s eotlrge rduatioD Tbssa niait 
he even to mea of intrner stUiaiaesU, tf BO college rtiited 
CSV * There eso h« no doubt that to cut off the iopply 
of elf neat caod dates for employment hy eloe ni- the cof 
wouU be (he laleest ecoaomy that could be ima 
Cioed * 

H itb reference to the Director’s remarks, it u 
neccssaiy to point out that the most important 
•I poiDtmcots in tliel'aoydb that are open to Katircs, 
are not yet generally bestowed on men who lave 
recFiveO a college educ'ition , and that though the 
college exists Govcri ment chooses to bestow these 
on men of I iferior nttainnients 

Dut the imparting of college ed icntion is not 
only necessary for creating an efGeieat body of 
miblic eervants , it is necessaiy also for increasii g 
in the community the number of enlightened men, 
who are more cs'cntinl for the well being of the 
State anil the people than men with little edu 
cation 

Qift 27 —Can you adduce any insfanee of. 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees 7 

Jn* 22 ~l do not know of any institution 
In tbo Fanjah in which English is tanght which 
IS supported entirely by fees There ore mnny 
small indigenous schools in which the vernaculars 
and tl e oriental classical lai guages Are taught 
wbicb arc supported entirely by fees 

Qse* 23 — Is it, m your opinion, possible for 
a non Government institution of tl e higher order 
to become influeatiil and stable when in direct 
com|etition with a similar Government institu- 
81 
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bon ? If so, under wbat condibons do yon coa» 
Elder that it might become so? 

Jni 23 — Under the present condibon of 
things, it 15 not possible for a non GoTemment 
iDstitotion (eselndmg rnission scbooU and 
colleges) of the higher order to become inflaential 
and stable nhen in direct competition with a 
similar GoTemment institution 

It might become so, if there were created by 
Goremmeut a great demand for high ednealion 
as in Calcutta. 

2:/— Is the cause of higher edncation 
in your province injured by any nnheallby cotnpe 
tition , and if so, what remMy, if any, would 
j on apply ? 

Ant 24 -^Tbe cause of high education in 
the Panjab cannot be injured by any unhealthy 
competition, in, there is no compebtion at all 
Que» 23. — Do educated Natives m your prov- 
ince readily End remunerative employment? 

Jgt 2a —The number of (English) educated 
Natives in the Panjab is comparatively small, and 
there are not many among them who are without 
emploTinent of some hind or other iiot the 
increase m the nnmber of educated N'atiies has 
been chccLcd by the acqutsibon of high education 
not banogbeeneuconraged to the desirable extent, 
and by the possession of high educabon not havmg 
been made an indispensable condition forceiatr 
ing the high and Incrativc posU onder Govern- 
ment, and lor becoming pleaders 

Q«(« ^^Is the lastrnetion imj-arted in 
seeondaty schools calcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pnreue their studies further with 
ntelbl and pracbed informabon ^ 

Ant IK— The instrnction imparted m second 
ary schools is calcnlated, to a great extent, to 
store the minds of those who do not pnrsoe their 
studies further with nsefal infonnatiou which can 
be turned to practical account. But chsngvs are 
required in the subjects and metbod of instruction, 
and in the system of exanunatious and selection of 
examiners to secure bcttc" the desired result of 
storing the mind with useful and procbcal mforni 
ation At present, however, the laformation 
has proied useful and praebtaJ for toaViug the 
recipic ts generally fit to become clerbs only 
But. these among them who have been lodepend 
ent and energetic enough to apply thcm«clTes to 
trade I are foun 1 the knowledge of English of 
great D«e and help to them in their callings 

Qifi 37 — Do yon thiak there u any truth 
in the statement that tl e atUntion of teachers and 
pupils IS ui duly directed to the I ntrance Ezami 
nation of tie Unirersilj ? If so, are you of opi 
nion iltal this circumstance impairs the practical 
Tslue of the education in seconlary schools for tl e 
lequitcTnrnts of ordinary bfe ? 

1*1 37 —The attention of teachers and of 
upils in the higl cst classes in schools u indeed 
irectwl to tl e I ntrance I lamination of the Uni- 
versity, but tl ere does not appear to be any thing 
oljretionall* c-r icjunou* in that On t^otler 
I and the examination sbrnulatcs both the teachers 
and the I upils lo work iigoroustv 3he fact that 
the attentiin ts directed to the examination does 
not impair tlic nractic I value of the eduealien in 
s-eoteisrv K bool* for the veqttiremrnts of ordinary 
life But It if deiiraUe tLal reform* shonU be 
ma le m tbe •riietn of examination H«ere is no 
d -ubt dial the examination guides the course of 


instniction and the direction of the employmenl of 
energy in the schools The object of the eiamma- 
hon should be to test whether the pupils have ae* 
qnired s tolerably good knowledge of the books 
and tile subjects which they were required to learn, 
and not to pluck os many candidates as possible 
Tlie questions should be such as would not en 
coorage cramming Questions which even those 
who ate proficient in the subject cannot answer 
should never be allowed 

To secure better results, then it is necessary 
that roforms should be made m the Entrance Ex. 
amtnabon and not that the attenhon of teacher* 
and pnptls should be diverted fnJm the cxami 
nation 

Here I beg leave to point out two most ob- 
jectionable recommendations which fcive been 
made by the Education Committee appointed by 
the Govermneot in 1870 regarding the middls- 
scbeol exammition Oue n to raise the mim- 
mam pass marks m certain ca«es The other is to 
treat caligraphy as two distinet subjects of cxami 
nation, instead of inclniling it under the head of 
English and Urdu Witli respect to the first 
. recommendation the Director ofPnblie Instruction, 
ID his Report for 1880 SI, remarks that “if the 
new scale of pass marls, which is much higher 
than prevails in the University cxamioatious were 
adopted Bt present, it wonld bare the effect of 
cansinif a large proportion of failures " W ith re 
gard to the second recommendation, the Director 
remarks that “ this consulerobly dimintshes a can- 
didate’s chance of passing There will always be 
some candidates who, both in English ond Urda, 
obtain more than pass marls in other parts of the 
examination and Jess in ealignpby aud rice rerei 
Such boys may if cabjtapby forms apart of 
the English and Urdu examinations respectively, 
but Will faA if It u treated as a separate subject ” 

I do not mean to ignore the value of a good hand 
when 1 any that this rule ehonIJ be cancelled 
When It vs remembered that the object of the 
schools IS not merely to tram clerks fur Govern- 
ment service and Uiat there are many very able 
men who have indifferent Lind of handsvnting, it 
seems to be a most objectionable rule to hy down 
that il a man has not a very fine band, be sbould 
not be allowed to read beyond the middle school 
stai danl in the schools 1 

Tbeo, again, if the miJdh school examma 
tion wcR. only for the object of marling that a 
man bad acquired so much knowledge and not 
for determining wbLtlier he will be allowed to 
read any further in thcschooU, there would not be 
anything objectionable in rauing the pass marks 
In the examination But as success or failure in 
the middle school examination determines whe- 
ther a man will or will not be allowed to prosccuto 
his studies further, the vxissug of pass marls will 
have a very injurious effect cn tlic diffusion of 
cdocation. Lreu now the complaint u nnircrKal 
tiial the middle echoo] examination is verv stiff 
There are manv who believe tliat from the time 
thatthis examinatvon lia* bew instituted the aver- 
•ge ago of boys in lie high schools has been raised , 
hvvause, os a general rule, boys fail sovcral times 
belor* they can pass tl e eian^ nation and get pro- 
motion {y» It happ, ns tl at most men, after read 
mg np to the tOta year of ihew life fad that 
tnstew of fninhing their school an 1 college edoca- 
tl nby grajiiatiig, they are still year after year 
tolling ausuccessfiiny to pas* the middle seii»l 
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CTammalion It is tbe raiiWle 'cliool ezamtna* 
tioQ which impairs the value of the etlncation id 
secondary schools for the requireraenta < f ordinary 
life, inasmuch oii it demands the sacrifice of some 
of the beet years of tbe lives of many who fail at 
the examination, and cither ^ve up their atodm 
despainn”^ to pass the examination, or stody d^d 
to tjo up for It 

There is one more rale which has the effect 
of impairing tlie value of cdoeation ta secondary 
schools, inasmuch os it cats up many }ears of the 
lives of ahlo pupils Formerly an able boy conid 
finish his education in the mission echonls m as 
many years as lie chose by appf^ ing himself vigor*> 
ously and assiduously to hia studies, for there was 
po inSexible rule that a man must read in one 
class for one year, and that he should spend as 
many years of his life m the school as it pleases 
the educational authorities to fi< the number of 
classes 

It 13 not the Entrance Examination of which 
people complain, bat the raiddle-cchool examina- 
tion, and this rule of the Educational Dt.parlmcut 

Qitet S3 — Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present tt ccnsclvcs 
for the Unucralty Entrance Exaiomation w 
ondnly large when compared with the require 
tuents of the country ? If you think so, what do 
yon regard as tbe cau«es of this st-ite of things, 
and wlut remcdie* would you suggest? 

An The number of pupils m secondary 
schools who present themselves for the Uairervity 
Entnneo EiattminUon « not very large in the 
Fanjdb If the requirement of tlie eouotrr is 
considered to bo the neecssitrof lioding candidates 
for Government service, tuen also tbe number 
etnnot bo unduly large, os posts cootinne t« be 
given to men of very little education 'fTby 
Aoold Government fit a verj low examination'— 
lower than the middle school exammitioa— for 

admission lato Ooicrament Service, if the market 
is oventoekedwith candidates who haie pnsvl tbe 
Entranco Fxamination 7 There c«o be only two i 
rcusons either there ore not many who pn^s tbe 
Entrance Examination, or Ooremnicnt docs not 
want to encourage people to pass that cxammation, 
ond docs not can? to get men of Kttcr education 
for employing os its servants 

Qiies 29 — M liat system prevails lu your prov 
inco with reference to scholarships , and have you 
atiyTemarkt to male on tic subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially odoiioistcred as be- 
tween Gov«rumi.nt and aided schools 7 

Am 29 —Scholarships are awanlei] fwni fl) 
provincial revenues, (2) district and Municipal 
louds, (S) other sources, including the Paajib 
University College 

Oovimment scholarships 10 the lahore Cr liege 
were formerlv awarded in aeverJanee with the 
results of the Calcutta University examinations 

when the scholarship! wcrcilevotejl to tlie promo- 
tion of high Ingluli education, Th-v an, now 
an-aiOed in accfinlanoc with the remits of the ex 
aTmna\»iins t>t \\ie Vawjftf MwiftTs W Cxtteg* awt 
are given to vemacnlar atii lents al-o It is feaml 
tliatthis change will affect lojuriouilr the leteivsU 
of high Fnglisli wincatwn m the Panjlh 

HuIm n'-gardiDg the award of scholarships W 
distnot and Municipal n mrmtfees arc laid down 
IQ the Dirvctor's Circnlir ''0 -t fserul No fa») 
dated 2Jnd relrvary 16- J The Dinxtor bad 


proposed that the sons of non agriculturists also 
residi&g in localities where there ore no Munici- 
palitiet should he eligible for scholarships awarded 
by district committees But this proposal was 
not »-nctioncd by the Licnfenant-OoTernor, on the 
pica that "the fund from which dutnet schobr- 
ship* are given IS contnhiitcd by the agricultural 
classes only, and nothing at all is paid towards it 
byooo ngncultunsts'' It is feared that this ob- 
jection IS founded upon misconception ti e fund 
ts collected by a tax upon produce of land and 
the tax must nltimately fall upon the consumers of 
th* pvwlucc- and wot on tlve p,iwiwce« alone, a{ at 
la n bunlcn on the eommuniti 

By the Director's CirLiilar N’o 13, datol 0th 
June 18S2, the Government scholarship sjitcni 
has been extended to aided schools also, which 
have been placed on an equal f xiting with Govern- 
ment echooU in this reepcct The right principle 
of awarding Government schohrshipa according 
to merit bat been recognised in this Circular 
Thu pTistiple should he extended to distnet and 
SIuDicipa! fund scholarships al>o 

Qan 20— la Municinal support at present 
exUsded logrant-in aid schools, wheilier hr I inging 
to Misatonary or oihcr bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to I o permauent ? 

Aa* 50— Municipal support is extenled to 
grant in aid ichools, and the Mi<sionan>?s profit 
more by that than other bodies If the pcimfo get 
a real voice in the management of the affairs of 
Municipal comimttoes, the Bid to mission icliools 
IS sure to suffer, it rehgiont instruction ii not 
made optional for llindos and Muhammadans 

i^aet 5f— Docs the University cnmeulom 
oOo^ a euiBeimt training for teacuen in second- 
I ary schools, or are ipceial Nornal schools needed 
for tbe purpose ? 

jtt 31 — University eumculam affords a suSl* 
eient trniniog for teachers m secondary schools 
Special Normal schools arc not ncoJol for tie 
purpose It IS waste of time an 1 fundi to teich 
tho siibj<>ets which t) e studints hare already mas- 
tered, and 10 which they have passed examinations 
successfully The training coll go at Eahcrc ii 
coDSidcrcd by the people an unneixs'ary insti- 
(otioP 

Qmf 5?— tVliatis tho arstem of school in- 
spection punucil in so ir province? In wfuit tt 
apcct u it tapnblo of improvement ? 

jidi J?~Vi]Iage schools and other schools 
supported from district and Municipal funds are 
gcacraHy inipcclcd quarterly hy the diifrict in- 
apcclor of achools, annoally ly the as'ntatit in- 
spector and the inspector, ami occuinnally by the 
civil authorities of the district. 

Tbe dutnet schnolf arc ini|>cctc<l ly the assist- 
ant inspector and the inspector, but tlie aMi<s 
ant does not inspect ths upp-^r schoots. 

Tbe work of inipection can be dons l<eltcr ly 
empl ying efEcieul, yet clieap, Native agenev in 
tie form of divisooal insjeetors, grtling from 
lisOO tu RtOO a month, niuw dutr sh-HiVl 
te tt» iOipevt schwls iTi the 'Aivni-m f-it ike 
Cominiss oner) in which they arc emptirwl The 
work will be «laae letter leeanse they will have 
smaller circles under tbeiji than the iss'»xr*or* ml 

they mil do their work of in»;e<l»oo thrciugh>nt 
the year, and Bot id snoter a’ r>e as is at present 
dme bv iBspectort The jaijet**-, 

^louldcjuie uwl'v olaeti a 
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Tte t«piag of Etgtlv javl EatopeiTi inspectow 
aod ayn-tan*- inspectors for inspection of Ibe 
Tillage pnmaiy schools u a pure waste of 7e*onTce3 
and abibbes which coaid be innch better employed 
Qtei S3 —Can yon fngge«t any method of 
secanng eScient volunlaryagency in the worV of 
inep^ction and examination ? 

Aat 33 — If the edacational system were monld 
ed to salt the wants and wishes of the people 
there will be fonnd men and societies who wonld be 
willing to ondertahe tl e work of inspection and 
examination in the localities where they are 'leo 
who are really competent to do th» work might be 
made honorary inspectors and their suggestions I 
should cam* weight and be dnly considered 
Otherwise people will not be willing to undergo | 
the trouble of doing a work which is prodnctire 
of no remits The introdnction of Nagn and 
Hindi into the schools can secure a large oomber 
of competent in pectors and examiners fat vema 
cnlar schools 

—Are the present arrangements of the 
Edncation Department in regard to exammattons 
or text books or in-any other way, such as nnne 
ee^srily laterteie with the free development of 
pnvate laitrtahoas ’ Do thev in any wise tend to 
theck the development of na nral charecter a d 
abilitT, or to interfere with the prodactioa of a 
aselu Temacularl teratnre? 

Aat 3 o — Tbe free development of pnrate id 
stitntioDs 13 checked by the Edacational Depart* 
meat and the oSicere of the Gorenunent inaw 
xnnch aj when o «chool u foaad to spnognpor 
exist which attracts to-it stndeats of tbe loealitr 
and interferes with the Govemmeat or atif-iim 
tchool every eSort direct and tad rect u made to 
put down each an iDstitotua wh ch u eonsdered 
to have no nght to cxut where the Qoreratnent 
or mis* oa school u in existence 

The private io*t totmos are ignored tv the edu 
cational and other olEcers of Ooreruoieat and are 
wot vw ted and inspected and never receive prizes 
and other attention finta Governmeot, and 
people consider that Government doe* not want 
to encoange each insutations and accordingly 
they themselves neglect each institutions 

fnra e mstitotioiw, in which textbook in ore 
in Government schools are not taught lal/onr 
ceder greater disadvantage and hare no chance of 
recemngany attention from educational and other 
officers of Govemmeat 

Qtt! $G — In a c^'inplete scheme of edecat on 
for Ind a what parts can in yonr on s os be most 
effect rely taken by the State aad by the other 
agencies? 

Aat 35 —The veroactilar schools fhoold be under 
the coutrel of the village and d visional board* 
aod Manicipal eomnuttcee as saggested m the 
answers to OTestioas « 7 8 and erst* of tho«e 
school* shoalj be me from the funds at l! e di*> 
posal of the boards and the committees 

Ti e ecMt of diftnct las'w^tion and of cen* roc 
tion of school Von«es shoall be met frem district 
and Mu cipal fnads The d strict a <1 Monet 
pal comm lives shouliT be at liberty to give 
schoGrsh {"• aod pntes m school* laaicta n«l from 

be pro ineuil fsads Mhen there are cufSetent 
fuoU at the d sfovtl cf the eomm t ees, they 
•n sb rroinboie wholly or in part for the main i 
leaaoce of the Lngluh schools but the^ aeh lolt * 


cbontd be under the control of the Edocal’ccal 
Department alone The co-t of higher inspechon 
and direction cf English schools and colfegm 
should be met from tbe provincial fonds. Th* 
establishment of pmatc aod aided schools diould 
be encouraged by the system of grant lO-aid, jay 
ment by resits sebolar«hifs and prizes from pro- 
vmcial dirtnct, and Municipal fund® with tins 
prOTis’on -that m such schools rel gions in3*mctioa 

I shall not be cotupuhorv 

I Aided eebooU must le inspected Lr Govenime-t 
officers, and private schools when IhernaoageTS 
desire them tobe*oiiispected Honorary inspectors, 
or visitors or corausittecs of such persons should ^ 
created, who «honld have the power of visiting and 
inspecting the Government and aided schools ana 
of making suggestions Fema e education ghould 
be entirely nnd» the control of the people. Gm’ 
enuneut should give grants-in aid when re^usmd- 
Qm S7 — TThat effect do yon think the with 
drawal of Government too large erieot from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
hare upon tbe spread of edoeation and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combioat on for local parposes ’ 

J»t 37 —If Govemaient withdrawn from the 
direct management of schools or collies it woold 
have a di^utrous eSect oa tbe spread of edomtsou 
unles* it males the posveooo of edneatioa an 
isdispeoable conation lor secunog high aad 
Incntire po»ls under Govemmeot In that case 
alone tbe growth of a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and comlinaDon for local porpo^cs is 
povnble. The estahlisnment of Miv.ionaiy 
tutiODs cannot be cons dered to be a growth of a 
•pmt of rel ance opon Ixal exertions and eombiaa* 
Gott for local parposee and so cannot be regarded 
as a ga n 10 any sense to the country 

Qae* 55.— In the event of the GoTeromeut 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schooU or colleges do von appre* 
head that the s vndard of inctnict on in any cla~* 
of icstiluUon* would detenorate? If voa think 
so wha* mcasnrts wonld you soggest ui order to 
prevent thi* reeolt’ 

Ant SS —If the possefsion of high education i* 

I made an indispensable condition for secnnng high 
and lucrative poats under Goremment schools and 
collies managed by ibe people will spnng op and 
the standard of instruction will not deteriorate if 
inspection and direct oa bv Government be kept 
up an! a besltby competition u maintained * 

Tbe echocL) and college* will disappear, and the 
staodanl of in^tructjou in them, if it be possible 
br them to exist will detenorale, if Government 
withdraws from the d reel manarement and docs 
not throw open appo niment* t berally to these 
who are educated, and doeauot inspect and direct 
thetchooU and if the competit on fortl e Gniver 
• tv degree* becomes less In order to provide 
agi n«t the slaadaid of instruct on detenorating 
j »n hisher institutions it might be farther desiral le 
that Governmei t shonld mainta n one or more 
iiKt tutions of the kind in a proi'tiee as laoJcU 
for others 

35— -Doesdefn te instruct on in dotyand 
the pnne pies cf moral cnckl et occupy any } lace m 
the course of Oovernmeut college* and ecbool*’ 
Have you any laggest om to mate on Ibi* sobject * 
35 —Instruction in duty and inncijl-* <f 
moral coi Jeet occapv a p act in the cooree cf 
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Governmeat colleges and schools genetallj m an 
indirect way Monl philosophy is taught »a an 
optional subject of study m the GoTemment 
colleges, it IS not a subject of study in the 
schools Ilutf the lessons m morality that are 
ingrained in the heart in the school and the college 
from the masters of Hoglisb literature and from 
history ore more etEcacious in the way of moral 
training than the direct instruction in dnty and in 
principles of moral conduct would be Itisde<ir- 
ahle that the selection of boobs in schools and 
colleges should be made by keeping this fn view 

Qves 40,— any steps taken for promoGng 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges m your pionnce ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Am 40 — In the Government distriei schools 
there are parallel bars, swinging pole, cricket, &e , 
provided for physical exercise, and some teachers 
and district ofiiceta (as Mr Wakefield, Deputy 
Commissioner of Ludhiana] tale special interest in 
the physical exerases of the students , hut fta a 
general rule, teachers and the district officers are 
indiSereut to the physicjl development and well 
being of the students The physical condition of 
the students generally is found to suffer on account 
of the education they receire in the colleges and 
schools The reasons appear to be that boys are 
not yet alive to this, that sedentary habits tell 
upon the health, and that examiners in almost all 
exammationa put such questions which require 
great cramming, and that in some exammalions a 
very high percentage is required for passing The 
teaching of Persiao as a compulsory subject id the 
schools odds to the work, o! the boys aad thus 
injnrea their health The attendance at schools 
for so many hours is aNo not consiateot with the 
phy*ical development of the boys Special certi 
ncatss marks, and prizes should be given in all 
schools and colleges to those students who dis 
tiDguish theoKelves in phisical exercise, audsome 
few marks might be deiiucted in the school ex 
aminations m case of candidates who do not look 
to their health 

Quel 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac- 
quainted , and if to, what is its character? 

Ant 41 —■ There is a certain amount of indige- 
nous lostruction for giiU amoug the ^luhammadaDS 
and the Sikhs m the Paojab Among the Mu 
faaramadans some girls are taught the teadiog of 
the Kurin and among Sikhs, here and there, a 
Iitttc of Gnrmiikbi But with the diSusion of 
edncntion and the spread of societies like the Arya 
and the Bcahmo Semijes and Sahhas and Anjn- 
Bian«, a desire for female education among the 
people IS sprmging up Perhaps the Arya Somej 
has done and wiS do more for female education 
among the Hindus in the Panjab than anything 
else It has already opened a female school at 
Lihore for teaching Hindi, and the members of 
the Somaj exert themselves in unpartmg lostnic 
tion m Iltndi to the female members of their 
families at home, and in that way educatuTn is 
silently and Slowly hemg diffused At present 
this edncation is very elementary, and extends 

f inncipally to the readmg and writing in Hindi 
anguage and the Nfgn characters 
Qaea 43 — ^DTiat progress has been made by 
tlie department in instituting schools for girk, 
and what is the character of the mstioction 
Panjah 


imparted in them ? TThat improvementa can tou 
saggest? •' 

An* 42 — The schools for Nitive girls. Govern- 
ment and aided, are only vernacolai primary 
Gchools The Government vernacular schools ate 
150 in number, having 8,030 number of girls on 
the rolls, and the aided schools are 162, bavin"- 
6,2J2 girls on the rolls It is supposed that girls 
are tanghfc elements of reading, writing, and anth- 
metic, but as a matter of fact the gwis learn very 
little, if anything, and m most instances the 
prosperity of the schools exists more in the 
registers and reports than in reality As to the 
girls' schools for Hindus aad Muhammadans 
maintained by the Missionaries, perhaps they 
are doing more harm than good to the country by 
trying to shake the faith of the girU m their 
religion, which is so intimately connected with 
morality, and by teaching them to sing Christian 
song* in the vernacular If the primary girls’ 
schools maintained by the Government and the 
Mi^ionanes were closed, it would make a great 
saving of resonices and be productive of no 
harm 

Fmnale education, at least among the Hindus, 
can be left alone, it would spoataneou.>Iy spread, 
if Hindi and Nagri were introduced in the schools 
for boys 

It has been suggested that girls' schools would 
be improved if they were open to inspection like 
the schools for the boys It is not desirable that 
the rule of inspection of school be compalsory for 
the girls' schools, or even that pressure should be 
brought to bear on this point It is provided m 
the reles for giving grants in aid that m the case 
of girls' schools inspection shall not be enforced 
No changes should be made in this rale 

Que* 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
the eabject of mixed schools t 

Am d?— ‘Mixed schools (by which 1 undarotand 
schools where boys and girl's read together) are not 
wanted in the Paojab, and woald cot succeed 
among Hindus 

Quel 44 — TFhat is the best method of provtd 
mg teachers for girls ? 

All 44 — Girls should not have male teachers 
It might lie sbted os a general rule that Govern- 
ment cannot induce respectable Ilindn and 
Mahammadan women to read in female Normal 
schools > and with Clinstim women as teichers 
the girls' schools cannot be prodnctive of unmiied 
good It IS very difficult to suggest the best 
method of providing ttachers for girls nnder 
these circumstances 

Qatt 48 ^Ib any part of the expenditure 
incufred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary? 

' Am 43 -;Nq pact of the expenditure laeurted 
by the Government on high education in the 
Faojab is nnneces'ary Only 4 per cent of the 
money spent for education is expended for I igh 
education Bat the existence of the Metropolitan 
Institution, Calcutta, shows that perhaps two 
colleges might be Maintained with the money now 
spent for the Government College, Lahore 

The practice of giving scholarships in colleges 
to wbmh objection is taken by some, fias been 
very ahfy vmdicated by the Director of Public 
lostraetioa in his Beport for 1876-79, para- 
graph 10, which, though long, I beg leave 
82 
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to quote, as it is bo csliaustive aa explanation 
justifying the system of granting echolarshipa — 

* Ohjectioa is oftsa Ukea to the prictice of muotaining 
acoUtgem-wh chthe gttal TOajw t j of theslaasot* »fw 
froiD coQtnbntiag sDjthiag to the cost of eduesiioa are 
h ghly paid to lodoce them to etodr At first sght Uu* 
objettion appear* to h® perfeelly well foaaded but were at* 
lerersl eoneideratioa* t^t miut not be lost sight of Jn the 
first place it will be desirable to caosider wby it is oottobe 
expected that stodents will attend college anlcsa they nceire 
scholarships and in the aecood, what reasons there are for 
imparting tTnirereity edncatinn at all when it caa be girea 
only in this artiGc al manner 

“ Every one is aware that it is the euatom in ft $ conntry 
to marry at a rery early age and hence it happens that 
college stadent* are generally tnamei meu with ynong 
fsm ties It IS easy to understand that nnder these eirenin 
stances maijy cons derations will induce them to begioas 
soon as poEs hie to earn their own Lrelhood rather than 
continae to he a heavy hurtben on their relat ves 

* It will again he readily admitted m these days of 
competitire exam nations tbst even in England the mam 
eons^ deration tl st presenta itself to most parents u, how to 
educate the r sons in loch a manner as will he most 1 heir 
to condhce to their advancement in 1 fe Jt is hot a amall 
sect on either of parents or of ttndenls who desire know 
ledge for its own sake alone without regard either to aoeiat 
adrsniages such at are ohia aed by o pahl o achool and 
college 1 fe or by the nscesa tf of emnpeting with otbera lo 
the career that nny be selected This Ming the ease it la 
net snrpnsing that Indian students who are pressed more 
over by fatmlr cans and are rarely casn ef ladependent 
means, should M gaverned by tim Ur coooderatiooa, and 
the reproveh. so olten levelled aga nit them, that they are 
infiaeneed more by naUr al eons derations than by a thirat 
for Iniowledge seems to me to be outof plAee 

** ow it u not by any means certain that the prospeete 
of Indian stadenU will be improvad by a Onieeraity eoaea* 
tiOB There is of eonrt* no doubt that a man who has 
taken his degree i« 1 lely to obtain a better appontaeot 
tlaa one who has ]<i«t matncnlated but it doe* oot at all 
follow that a atodent who sours tbs puhl e aervibe or 
engage* iii any otbcr employment iramedutely after matri 
euU&n will not find himielf in a better poaitien attbe 
end of four year* then be would 1 are attained to, had be 
porsued 1 e stod e* for that penod and taken bisdegie*. 
Men are nrgently required tor the publio eervice. There i* 
■ great demand tor those who hare ebt* oed a fair English 
education and it is therefore only natural that many 
studsots should seek for employment on matneuiat on and 


that many Others should accept ippototmeof* after haring 
attended the college for a short time. 

Wo see, then that it is not to be expected tke prpMnt 
time that many students will attend colleg* unless they 
teceite achotarshijra, and we have now to consider what 
wnsons can be adduced for granting University education 
at all, when it can be given only in th * artificial manner 
In the first place it may be urged that thesescholar 
ships are very email in numbCT as compared with the whole 
population of the piovioee , and they may he vieww as 
prizes open to every youth in the Panjits and awarded to 
those who show the greatest amonnt of ability or of energy 
and perseverance la their studies From thu pom* of 
new schoUrship* should not be swarded except in case* of 
oonsnienen* excellence 

“ in the second place It can ho hardly denied tbst it i* 
advaotageons to the Native eotumututy to raise the standard 
of education and to iiend fo th some men whose inform 
at on extends beyond the somewhat narrow range of an 
I ordinary schoel education, and who, it may be hoped will 
tend to leaven tbs resssof Natife socie^ Itis only by 
' encoarat, ng the most pron isiog yontba of the prov oce ^ 
enter on a Un versiCy career that thu object can be 

I *• The strongest argument of all however i* the necessity 
I of obtaiiuag a supenor class of men for the public servw 
I For qn^fied teachers of EnglMli,and for all the l 
educations) appmotments, the dep^nient must rely almost 
entitvlyoo the college, and if it were not reri’mled by college 
etudents, the schools will imuediately detenorate 

Quft 60 ~l8 there nny foundation for the 
sUlement that officers of the Education Depart* 
meot take too exclusive oo interest in high educa* 
two? Would beaeficial resnlta be obtained by 
lotrodociog into the department more men of 
pnictical training in the art of teaching and school 
management 7 

Ant It cannot, with any reason, he ia>a 
of the officers of the Edocation Department or of 
any other Government officiale in the Fanjab that 
they take too exclusive an interest in higher ednea 
two As has been previously remarked, only four 
percent of the sod spent for education is devoted 
to high education, and there is only one college 
for imparting higher education This surely does 
tiot evtma anything hVe ton «xt\navsh imvtesb 
ID higher education 


Crots e^amtnaiton of 


3y Haji Guulam Hassak 

Q 1 —Do you think that if all mauagement of 
our pniDsry education be attached to Fanjah Uoi* 
acrsity or Oriental College, it will he safer than 
that what you recorameud , if not, why? 

A I — In the first place, I do not think that the 
Oriental College or the Pangah University College 
should take charge of pnmary education, because 
U does not fall in the jphere o£ either In the 
second place nhat I advocate meets the wisbis of 
the Government of India, who want to encourage 
eelf government And looreover, it would not be 
any improvement to mtrast the managecneut of 
pnmary ♦education to the Fafljah Uoiversitr 
Coll ge, fer as it has been at present administered, 
there are no hopes of priniary education being 
more satisfactorily looked after by it than ly 
the Education Dipartm nt Besidca, the Native 
members only nominally guide the sSairsof the 
University 

Q 2-~Is the village panAiyat quite compe- 
tent lo nedertake this important vvork, and if there 
are some dangeiv, what remedy would yon suggest 
for them? 

♦f 2 —1 think the village panchtyaU are qnite 
eoccMtcnt to endertake what 1 propose to entrust 
to them, the pnne pal thing being that cdnca 


tional cess should be collected by the lambafdars 
and retained id their han^ ana not paid into the 
treasuryj so that the pay of the teachers be paid 
to them direetly by the lambardfirs, os is done in 
the case of patwaria Indeed there will be some 
abuses, but those must neces«ati!y be tolerated if 
pnmary education is to be made popular, and en 
trusted to the people But these will disapflear 
m time , 

^ 5— Don’t you think to impart primary in 
struction through various characters, as requin-d 
by the different parties would make it more popu* 
w than to force a ly special dialect or character 
diivctlj or indirectly? 

^ ^ have not proposed to force any parti 

cniar dialect or character upon all people through- 
out the length and breadth of the Panjlb. I 
•mve proposed to impart primary instruction 
thwugU the NSgn characters as a general rule, 
with exceptions in the case of thos<*ivhoso vernaa 
coW the Urdu really IS See my answers Nos ? 
and 11 I do not think that the people at large 
rare much, aa a general rule through wb it 
raarocters education is imparted I think the 
Nfexi chatucter to he the easiest, and therefore 
advocate that it should be adopted os the medium 
of pnmary education 
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Q 4 —'Will you please mention how and 
whom the eSort has been made to pat down the 
ladigenons schools ? 

A 4 — I would not mention particular in- 
stance^ But where there is an indigenous school 
at the same place as a Government sehool, prea* 
sure 13 brought to bear upon the teacher by subor- 
dinate officials which results in the indigenoos 
school being closed But most mdigenons 
schools have been closed owing to circumstanm 
mentioned in my evidence 

Q 5 — Don't you thint that, by restricting 
the education cess to the instruction of agncul- 
tURsts only, satisfactory arrangements might be 
made for imparting to them Lnowledge of agn- 
cultore? 

A 5 —I do not understand the necessity of 
impattmg knowledge of agncolture in primary 
schools at all See my answer 10 The ex- 
penditure required for making each prtmaiy 
school a school for agricnlturo would be much 
beyond the resources of the educational cess or 
any other funds available At present no separate 
schools for non agriculturists are mamtained from 
the educational cess 

Q G — la not this the fact that the emallness 
of the number of hluhammadana m schools is 
due partly to their wrong prejudices and mainly to 
their comparative poverty ? 

A &— As to that, my belief is that the 
Muhammadans are not poorer than the Iliodus 
Indeed they are not as frugal as the Hiodoa 
^ rong eoncIustoDs are drawn, because m judging 
of theee queetions the classes from which Im 
students of either denominatioas come are not 
taken into consideration 1 am under the ispm- 
non that if atalisticaare gathered, the Muham- 
madan and Hindu students of any particular class 
111 life would be very nearly equal in proportion 
The smallness of the number ot Muhammadans 
is not due to poverty Bat there are eoctal and 
other reasons at the bottom of tbeqaestion It 
IS true that Muhammadans of certain classes do 
notseek education on account of prejudices, but 
they are very limited m number lu the Bsnjah 
proper -It is true to a great°r extent of the 
frouber 

Q ?, — ^^as not the number of educated Mu- 
bamma^DS more numeroas in proportion while 
they used to rale this country ? 

A 7 —1 do not know what wae the proportion 
of educated Muhammadans when they ruled the 
country I did not see those times, and I do 
not know of any book which gives the required 
information 

Q 8 If the principle which you have advo- 

cated regarding cesses m accordance with the role 
of political economy- be not strictly acted upon, 
how then, in your optmon, should the non-agncnl- 
tnnsts be made to pay for the education of their 
children ? 

A 8 — As they now pay, by fees 

Q g Don’t yon think, while at present there 

IS on an average only one primary ichool for every 
1,800 boys, and onlv one out of SS attends the 
school, the establishment ot larger number of 
schools m addition to granting aid to lodigenons 
schools IS essential? If so, should net Govern 
ment devote the whole amount of cess realised 
exclusively to primary educatton, even more from 
ether funds, if necessary? 


^ — No new primary schools should be 
established by Govemmect, their establishment 
should be left to the people, as proposed in my 
evidence Asfar as Iknow, the educational ce«3, 
and something more from the local rate, is devoted 
already towards pnmary education I verified this 
in the case of the Grgarat district 

Q 10 — Do you think Delhi College would 
baiebeen satisfactonly managed by Natives, if 
so, will you please mention what were the 
gronods of Government refusal ? 

A 10— T think the Delhi College could hive 
been satisfactorily managed by Natives, but, as a 
matter cd fact, the committee for reviving the 
Delhi College contained high bnropean officials 
besidesinfluentiil Native gentlemen Funds were 
collected by the committee, and a depofalion 
watted upon His Honour the Lientenant Governor, 
who did not enconrnge the movement, which 
accordingly fell throngh 

Q 11 — ^Is the Native commnirity at present 
dissatisfied on account of the late Delhi College 
being in the hands of Missionaries, if so, what 
are the grouDds of this dissatisfaehon? 

A 11 — Of course the Native commnnity is 
very much dissatisfied that a grant should £aie 
been given to create a new mission college 
at Delhi, one of the principal objects of which 
will bo proselytism, when their awn movement to 
revive the old Delhi College was not encouraged 
Q 12— How far IS thissfeitement well founded 
that the Delhi students prefer receiving high edu- 
cation at the Lahore College rather than at Delhi ? 

A J2—J do not think that this statement » 
foooded on fact 

Q id— Are not the Missiooaries the proper 
persons to take up the Govemmeut schools, pro- 
vided that they moke religious instruction op- 
tional? 

A id— Mission schools would he less open to 
objection if they made religious instruction op- 
tional, but ertu then they would not meet the 
wants and wishes of the coantrj, because the text 
books would be generally religious in character , 
so Missionaries would not be the proper persons to 
tale np the Goieriiraent schools, even if they 
make religious instruction optional 

Q 14 —Don’t yon think high education can be 
imparfed satisfactonly throngh the medium of 
Onentul languages also , it not, wbj ? 

A 11 —1 do not think that high education can 
be imparted efficiently through the medium of 
the Oneutal languages Tor a long time to come, 
because at present there ore not books in the 
OriensM languages in the subjects to be taught 
Moreover, an elaborate machinery would be re- 
quired for translating scientific boots to keep pace 
with science as it advances, and an artiFcial 
machioecy which would be created for the purpo -e 
would not be efficient Resides, traosUUons 
are not sat^actory for imparting knowledge of 
scieuee Again, so many Luglisb words are used 
ID these translations that it would be as easy to 
leam £aglish, as to master tho<e translations 
Q 13 — On wbat grounds, in yonr opinion, 
are people beginning to suspect that the anthors- 
ties u the Panjab do not look upon high education 
nrth favour? 

A i3— First came the abolition of tbe Delhi 
College. Then tbe de-ire and attempts to ent oC 
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Iho eonnectioD of eehools and collegM with the | 
Calcutta Uiuvcr*itr lien a letter from the I 
Local to tlo Supremo (torcrnmcnt in 1S?7, in j 
nhich high education i* not much faTOored 
Then Lord Lytlon’i apcoch at thi coniocciUon of 
tho Panj£b University Collcgo in 1S70, which 
breathra want of eontidencc in the gradiiaUii of the 
Calcutta University People also thinL lliat the 
establishment uf the Communon la also meant to 
injure the cause of high education, 

Q IG — Is not this the true policy that those 
who wish I igh education must pay enough for it ? 

A IG — ^This policy docs not appear to he a 
sound one for tho PanjSh lu the present slate 
of things See my answers 21 aud 4S 
Again, if Government tecogni«es the impirting of 
cducatvD as one of its functions, there is no 
reason why it should be more anxious to impart 
primary education than to impart high education, 
when high education is more uictul to the country 
than primary education Morcoxcr, it might m 
urged that the pnnwple of paying for the odnea* 
tion one teecives should apply to all kinds of 
education, and not to high education alone 

<2 17 —-Do you think that sufT cicnt mate- 
rials exist IQ the Panjlb formaiptaining an cduea 
tional institution similar in footing to tlxi Sfetro- 
politan Institution, Calcutta? 

J 17 —Thi.ro arc perl aps men who could 
carry «n such an initilntion \ ut there uouU not 
be students who would bo willing to pai high fees 
os in Calcutta beenuso I igh education ts not 
necessary la the Panjfb for sccoring high eod 
Ineiative posts under Qoveromcot, and for hceem- 
ug pleaders as in Bengal 

2?jr Tii£ Har TT. B Blackett 

Q 1— \ou think. Ihst the colloctiag an cdu 
eational cess by GovernBcot, and al>o Uie payment 


of fees into the treasury, tends to destroy the 
principle of self 1 elp among the pen^ Ic Do ^oo 
fpeak III this from personal experJenee, or is H 
only a matter of opinion on tour part? 

A i— Itis evident that the peojlc are IcaS 
iRchned to help themselves in matters of ednea- 
tioo than they were Tliey arc inclined rather to 
leave the whole matter to the Government, and 
one of the reasons of that ii tl at the principle of 
seiLhelp has been destroyed by Government under* 
taking to do what tho people dil themselves 
before, and by the collection of the cihicatioaal 
cess and the fees tn tmsunes 

Q 2 — On yonr answer 16 Po yoi mean 
to aar that at present no student m a middle 
school can past out of any class till he has been 
reading one year in it ’ 

A 2 — Liery stndent must rtmam in each 
class for one J car, and can only be promoted sooner 
under very exceptional ctrenmstances 'Hus rule 
bas now been imposed on mission schools also, 
and thereby their popularity has been reduced 

! i?y ifn C rEirso'f 

Q /—Allowing that the educational cess u 
A tax unon the eonsnroers of agneutfural produce, 
t * , npon the popnlation at large, and not on the 
: agneultansU alone, do yon thnk that Ibis pno* 
ciplcenn fairly bo acted upon, nsiwuhstanding 
the ilolge given to spend the cess npoo schools 
for agneoitonsts ? 

<f /—I do not propose that any special 
I sehocU thottU tc created for non agncnltnnsU , 

I if the principle were oiloptol, the only clange 
' made would bo that no f^ wonld M taken 
from non agncultoruts also , so no pledge would 
be broken 


Evidence of Pamut 

Quet 1 — Please state what opportunities you 
1 ave had of forming an opinion on the eubjeet of 
eilneation in India, and in what province jour 
experience has been gamed 

Am /.—I have been a teacher for tho last 
2D years, have throughout tins period taken as 
deep an ii ttrest m education as was possible under 
the circumstances that have surrounded me , re 
ceivcd a grant in aid from Government for some 
time, have, since the withdrawal of the grant, 
being about IS years since conducted the school 
at my own cost up to tl e high school standard, 
but of course on a very limited scale , have durrog 
all th 8 period giiexi instmclion to many persons 
that bad taken np employmeut, but were still 
des rous of improving their attaiomeats fiiTibcr,as 
well as to those pupiU of the other schools here 
(in Lahore) that found themselves weak in any 
special subject , Lave by this latter means spe 
cially and by a watchful observation generally, 
had many opportunities of ascertaining the d^ects 
of the prevaiiing sjstem of educabon, tho real 
wants cf the jieople in the matter of educatxm, 
and other points connected therewith. 

Quei 2 —Do you think that in your proviDoe 
the ETstein of primary educabon has been placed 
on a sound basis, and u capable of development up 
to the rcquirenients of the community 7 Can you 


IsnwAn Trasad 

suggest any improvements in the system of aj. 
miDistraboD or in the eourie of instruction 7 
Alt 2— Accord ng to Riy nolims of i^hat the 
objects of primary education are, I tl ink the sys 
tem of primary educntion under State manage- 
ment, as well as most of that under the manage- 
ment of aided schools, is not placed on a sound 

I would make the following suggestions for its 
improvement — 

The management of the schools should be made 
over to local boards appointed under tbe Gov- 
emmeutof India's resolution rc^peetiog self 
Bovernment (if it has tho good fortune to 
vvnvive effect), wherever the schoolsare to be 
kept as State schools , 

Steps should bo taken to encourage people to 
start new schools or take over those now 
under State management, and to conduct 
them as private institutions, with granUin 
aid from Ooierament , and 
A course of uistructien should be presenbed 
(though the choice of text books should 
left at the discretion of the boards) with full 
regard to the real objects of primary eduea 
tion (Please tiife answer to question 10 ) 

As several points connected with this qnesbon 
are referred to in other quesboas, 1 need not go 
into them here 
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(J»fi .3 — In rear proTince u pninaij instrae* 
tnn for l>y tha jwpla m (general, or by 

articular claMct only ? Da any clisic* ipcciallj 

oM aloof from it , an<] if ao rrhy ? Arc any 
cU««a rractically cxcladn] from it j and ifao, 
from trhst cau»c<7 Mhat i* the attitiida oftbe 
inflocatial cU«rc< tomnli the extension of elemen* 
tary knoirWg;< to crery class of iocuty f 

•? — \t\hrro u, in Goremment actl auled , 
a^hooN, at present no tyitcm of primary instruc* 
tiOD, inwiiat 1 think the proper meaning of the 
term,*— neither the coune hemp a fit one, nor the 
dialect of the people the medium— -this portion of 
the question cannot be com'ctly antwered ontd a 
sy't'em ii introducoJj and the result is watched for 
p me time 

Hut that which {;aes at present nndor the name 
of pnmiry education is not aou;*ht after b} the 
p>-«p1e m ^Dcral, but almost exelusirely by thoM 
nhodesire to earn their livelihood in afterdifa Ly 
means of clerical employment, as they think it the 
frit step of hi^^er education wbicb enables them 
t ) cet emjbyment. 

The instruction >u achnolij other than 

Ooremment and ai ltd ones, it neither purely pn* 
mary nor seeondary, but rather a compound of the 
two Aj, howcTrr under the prcrailin* eystem 
of Slate cdncalion, these mIiooIs are fast mtio{* 
into deeay, and as they form the subject of other 
q'tes’ioaa that follusr, I need not dwell apon them 
I ere | 

1 do not, at the aame time, think it worth while 
tn diiliu;roish between these who (bemselrcs bold 
aloof from primary edoation, anl tlie«ewheare 
I netieally exel vied from it, for the simple reason 
tliat, as a system ef prunsrr iducatmo, in my 
1 nmlle opinion, does not at all exist at present, it 
IS imjMiiblete observe the diitmctiou enquictsl 
into Uitlaiit malioi; then, the dutinetioo, 

I mar say tbit, eteeptioj; such boys as receive in* 
struetion in the old fashioned or ind ^nous schools, 
tie lostniction, while superior to the primary and 

I I some eases even to the secondary class bcinf 
only special and not ijeneral and «ned, an i ex* 
etptin^ t ich as attend the Government and aided 
srnools on the Furopean model, with a»iew, as 
already sul m tteil, to {^t clerical em| loyment, all 
lie rest remain ({iiite nneducited ^^‘Mtof tie 
a^icullural people in the country, and most of the 
lower classes of citixcns in town*— -masons, tabour 
ers, sweetmeat makers, shoe makers, weavers, 
s reepers, ie —all come under tins caleffor) 

The most important causes arc povertj and bal 
system of the departmenLil cilueation, as will be 
irone II to under a separale head 

As to tl e attitude of the inducntial classes, it is 
somewl at piinful to be remark^l that os the 
majority of these are not well educated themselves 
nccordmu to the Furopean standard, this aJono 
could account for the ptneral allituda of ind ffer 
enco with which most of them seem to look towards 
tl 0 spread of c<lnealion 

XotwitbsUnd I o’, lowever, this apparent atti 
lude of ind Iferenec the highest jnfiuentisl poonle, 
/!ajat and MaXarajtt are certainly very favo ir 
a) fe to the spread of primary education ns they 
nndenland it, among the masses of the people 
In regard to the Mai amja of Kashmir, I can even 
say (from personal experience) that he is far a1 ead 
of our Government in the matter of primatyeln 
catien, and it were fortunate if wo conld copy his 
sensible and munifcicnt arrangements m this 
matter 


I Next to these come smaller nobles, and so far 
as their much burdened means— and very much 
I burdened they indeed are for bd) thing that any 
one may hare to say to the contrary — allow, the 
innjonty of them do show a good deal of interest 
in all educational matters liut os neither is pri 
maiy cduenlioD based on n sound foundation, noi 
bare they any kind of control over, or share in, 
the management of education, they can m the pre 
aent circumstances exert no good or lad influence 
to any perceptible extent 
The other wealthier classes, Sainian4, holders of 
large Goverament nypoinlmcDts, ic, show in 
general no particular interat in the spread of pn 
mary or secondary eilucntion 
It IS, however, to he confessed that most of 
these natnrally look with distmst, and perhaps 
even disfavour, on a syvtem of education that only 
creates an ever locrcating number of mere appli- 
cants for employment 

But as m past times the influen'ial classes have 
always l*een m favour of the spread of education, 

It IS to be conlidcntly Loped that, if primary cdu 
cation were placed on a truly sound lasts, they 
would give every snpport to it I do not, how- 
ever mean St to he understood for a moment that 
such support by our influential classes would Lear 
anyproportiOD to support given by the influeDtial 
classes in Fngland, as even (he wealthiest among 
us do not po«ess the amount of wealth possessed 
by the upper middle cliss people m Knglatid 
Qmft 4 —To what extent do n digenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far arc they a relu 
of an ancient village system 7 Can yon deseriK 
(be • il jects and ehiracter of the instruelioD given 
in them and the system of disc ptino in vogue ? 
Ubatfeesare taken from Do scholars 7 from 
wbvt clawes are the masters of such schools gen 
enlly s leeted, and what arc their qualifications 7 
tfsie any amngementt been made for training 
or troviJing masters in sucb schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that mdige 
nous si.bools can I o turned to good account as part 
of a sjstcm of national education, and what is tbo 
lest method to alopt for this pnrpose 7 Arc tbo 
masters willing to accc] t State aid and to con 
f no to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has tlio grant in aid system been ex 
tend'd to indigenons schools, aud can it be fur 
tber extended 7 

A»t 4 — Indgenois schools, though fast de 
ciytngouler the (to thera) baneful tiiflucnco cf 
the Ooveroment system of giving remunerativt 
location almost gratis, still exist in laige numbers 
in this province, though the nnmbcr of ] upils 
I receiving lostruelion at these schools is, from van 
' out causes, far k>8 than tboee at schools of the 
modem fashion 

The foUoning are the pnncipal classes — 
iUHti*! FaniHat (or Chatsals) Masj h 
PatMala$ (where ^Jssirrf or .B-li/j/Sif is taught 
PathtiaUt and bharmatat for instruction in Gur 
nukki laadtt, Piait, teachers of onlytheo 
^llindu and Muhammadan] , teachers of the 
Kauvo med col science {Hindi and Persian, or 
Faaant as it w called) , teachers of astrology 
Iksides these, there are a number of private 
schools not aided by Government, tl at are con 
ducted (on a larger or smaller scale) after the 
modem fashion , several lu Lahore, one in 
Ludhiana one in a village near Libore, and several 
Olliers here or there 


rsnith 
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Tie following is an abstract dcscnplion of the •□hjects of their instmction, &c — 
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doiDfftliewOTk of occiip»t<» to which Uer 
belong or which thoir wrenU deem Q,»m% 
I t\nF«i.« In <The«e too here bow 


Properly hnudled nnd illy oneoanred thor 

coaU Uke u importent p1m« la » tmayetea I 


DhnmuiUt, or tcli Bee Jce the folilmeal of the chentehle bdp ....n • 

roM pUeei re poseefot which thiee inrtitot oM^deJJ^ i 

j^Uag Bonu tyth.fonnden lutrachoBU^ISi^^jM^ eterged hero 
lertoB. the lut-aeobooed oeaa reiiswos metmctiaii 

rmiTug more ettenboa hm then u the 


Ihs keeper! of the urti 
S'. ^ generally 

BhaU or Oranthi^ nna 
occaaionally Scihue 


^who are theaf.ljrdeep &,Vet‘SS:i; 


i the higher inbjeeti wtucfc h» 
■wtr than u the U« t owe 


^Tfe:Sg,mud^r„bpi"<Jl^?iJ’"‘~' ^ the No fee. 


Of mly UahemmadaB Theology end Haben I No feet 


I Mo^U 8a ^erki of the Peruser renoitltyttea 


At these iniligienou* dcboola are prirate, aoddo 
Bot^orm aof part of h t/ttera of oaliODal educn- 
tion (irhich itteif does not exist at present), oo 
arrangemcDts hare been made for tniaiag; or pro* 
TidiD" teacbera for them 

These schools could be toroed tothe best account, 
ifatme and solid basis could be established (id 
the bice of opposition which proposals for it are 
certain to meet) for national edncation 

The most important circumstance in which lliu 
could be achieTed are these, — transfer of the entire 
mauaTement of education to the people, the 
snbstitntioa of fnendlj adrice for official interfer 
enee, in such a way that the adrice might not be 
mistaken for interference, encouragement to the 
people to tabe interest in the improrement of 
edncation, lading downhnet (but no more), which 
the people may be expected to carry out with the 
particnlar measures that they may think proper 
Under the rules in force, yery few masters of such 
schools could receire, or perhaps eren would ac 
cept, Goyemment aid But, under amodihed ays 
tern of graDt>iu aid rules, the masters of most these 
schools would gladly accept such aid But xnneb 
in this matter depends upon the nature of the 
rules For instance, Native theology, philosophy, 
astrology, and medical science, are looked npos 
with disfavour, being supposed, all of them, os 
false and therefore deserving of every discourage 


meot Without going, however, into the question 
of their ment, in comparison with the Western 
sciences, I do not think that many unbiassed rea- 
soners would bold that a Native theologian or phy. 
sician IS not far superior, and far more useful a 
man, than one utterly ignorant of God'or a quack 
doctor, and thoa I would consider that even 
instruction in such snbjects (though distasteful to 
many Englishmen) should not bo excluded by the 
rules from Government support, at least so lon» 
as pwple ore not convinced of the eupenor mem 
of the Western sciences 

Properly speaking, tlic grant in aid system has 
not been extended at all to the indigenous schools 
but many of the indigenous schools have in large 
to^ been either merged into the departmenSl 
schools, or affiliated to them as branch schools to 
swell the number of the pupils of sueh schools ' 

' T ?“'* ItVi'”*) «perience 

Icid you to hold of the extent and valoe of home 
JMmiction? Howfaruaboy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qi^fying for the public service, with boys edu 
cated at sdiool ? ^ 

this question Aome tnsirucUon is 
I think, used for io<dtuction received by a boy at 

»^«P»tmentalone 
As for as the Punjab 18 concerned, in the special 
snbjects taught in the private schools, th?kyl 
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nequire a far iletpcr ond sounder loowled^io tban 
III llio deporlincntal schools , nnd in gtncrul lotel^ 
iigcnce, loo, the majority ot h^iwi mstraclcd ho\« 
nre superior to pujiiH of the departmental schools 
Ad oiilmary pupil of a pandak could eaul/ brtt 
■loiTD ruOTt school hoys that had passed the roiddW 
school examination (thou^’h the latter had licen 
taught the whole of the iooi) in many 

an aritlimeticul question ni der the four simple 
rules, which however romircd the effort of some 
ititi-U gcuce to work it. Instances have often hecn 
observed of still ligler schoollxi^i and old cm* 

] lov6 m offices unable to hold their own in anth* 
metical questions agamsl hoys instrueteil I y 
j)anilahi 

At the departmental or Unirmily examinations, 
luloed, the home initruclcd hoys cannot eom]>ct« 
with the school boy on equal terms But as the 
not passing cf an examination does notat present 
lar one from receiving Oovemment emnlojineut, 
ra-iny boys that havo been instructnl at lli» 
niiHai can still get employment in the vemaenUr 
offees of the courts as well as pnvate establish* 
menls 

Q«« C —How far ran the Oovemment depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the sapi ly 
if elementary instniclion in rural districts? Can 
jou enumerate the pnvate agencies which exist for 
I romotiug pnmarj instruction ? 

Ah* C»As agricultural people already pay an 
educational cess, and the majority of them are 
poor Oovemment canoot depend much upon 
unaided priiala effort Nor can the Uoverameut 
do touch otherwiso towards the attainment of tins 
important ohjecli nntil the manngenient of cduca 
tion u made over to the nooplo themselves, and 
much of the Unsli expenauuro on higher cduca* 
tion IS saved for elementary cdncation 
, 'rhe wd genout schools almdv enumerated, if 
*«neooraged and snppirlcd, would sene as n cheap 
nnd useful agency for the promotion of primary 
tdaeaiion 

Onr Fanjab University could do much towards 
assisting the promotion of primary education if 
the edocationat syslem were placed unde* the cou 
trol of its Senate 

Tctty J‘iff\rJtir* and Jiaut* have already done 
something, and could do more, i! it were impressed 
upon them that all that is required for rural people 
IS the elements of general knowledge m their own 
vemscalar But the cstabl shment of local boards ' 
with control over educational matten, coupled 
with the recognition of the vemacuhrs, would | 
bring into existence a great private agency in 
Itself, and make the people take more interest in 
thiB matter But so long as those two last men 
tioned things do not take place, ranch cannot he 
expected towards the promotion of primary cduca 
tion (Please see also answer to question 14) 

Q let 7 —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural distnels 
be advautageously administered by distnet com 
mittees or local boards? What are the pnq>er 
limits of the control to be exercised by soeb 
bodies ? 

A IS 7 —After a really useful course of pnmaiy 
instruction (and not on instruction the object of 
which IS simply to create a desire for clerical em 
ployinent) has been devised, and the Teroaenlars 
of the people recognised as the medjom of instmc 
ti n the entire management of primary edncation 
CO lid b usefully made over to local as 


jvitli the exception of lome frontier town*, all 
town* hare now a sudictent number of educated 
Natives veavty to take intcrtet m sneh maUcra 
Qtiet S — \VI at classes of ichoolv should, in your 
opiDMD, he cntruilcd lo Municipal eommittece for 
flupport nod management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is lo 
be a chargtt against Muoieij*al fund*, what teen* 
nty would you suggest against the possibility of 
Municipal committees failing to make sufCnent 
provision? • 

Au As It If only m larger towns that the 
higher schools exist, and os Ihere are large nnm* 
bers of edncalvd and intelligent Natives remly to 
lake intcmt specially in eilueation, I wonld 
propoec that, step by step, all classes cf schools— 
tliat lave (o bo conducted a* State schools and 
ca iDOt he substituted br private ones— should he 
made over to Muuiciral Msrd* But the course 
of education noit he thoroo *! ly examined before* 
I and, though the details might he usefully left at 
the disposal of such bodies lo regard to the 
second part of the question, I would propose that 
a oiinnnuffi limit of expenditure might be fixed by 
the Government (before making ovir the charge 
of ekmenlary education to Mnnieipcil committees) 
according to the circumitsnces of etch locality, 
anl below that limit the Mnuicipal committee 
miglit K diserapowered lo go Special period enl 
reports of the progress pt elemenfary education 
might U ma<)o compuhiory f masters of schools 
should be made aware that Municipal eommutccf 
are hound to make provision for elementary cJuea* 
tion, and Uio members of tl>e committee sboold 
be warned from time to time that the promotion of 
clerocntary edueatiou forms one of their most im* 
portant duties. 

I would also propose as another means of this 
seeunty, at well as for the better manageaicul of 
educational matters, that a small cdseational board 
might be attached to the Municipal committees in 
ovety large town, educational abUitv or expenence 
Uingone essential for iU meiubcrshtp . hlonicipal 
committees’ members, as well os others, might be 
tlipWe for it memletthipt , other than ^lumcl- 
pal members to )« showa oDIcislly the same 
regard, titular and other wise, as ^^anlclpal 
members, these hanog sJveafios as their sole 
object, would check— it being evplaincd to them 
that It IS one of their duties to check — any 
undue loclination of the Municipal committee to 
curtail the funds assigned to elementary cdncation 

Qse* 9 — Ilavt you any suggestions to make on 
the system in foreo for providing teachers in pn 
mary schooLi ? M hat is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a bene* 
ficial lull lenco among the villagers? Can yon 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, fur 
improving their position? 

Ah* 9 —1 have no suggestions to make under 
this bead, as, m the first place, the instruction 
given by Government primary schools to which 
this question must lie understood to relate, is not 
prunary, and as therefore, it may b‘* said there 
are properly speaking no pnmaiy schools at all^ 
and as in the second place, the quesiiou of Ic'ich- 
eis will he dealt with elsewhere ni der the bead of 
^fem of mon tors (ride answer to question 51), 
except if a schoolmaster happens to be a >d 
(m a Muhammadan committee) or a Brfhman (in 
a Hindu locality) , the schoolmasters of Govern* 
meat village schools do not bold any high socul 
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status , tat tte jianSit, panda, or hhat o£ a Hindo 
village (bemg generally hereditary), and the 
mulU, i.c , oi tlie nta»jxd, or the sinuiin o£ a 
maltab in a Untammadan village, told a some 
wtat lespectatla social position Government 
village schoolmasters cannot pioperly be snpposed j 
to exert any considerable degree of beneficial in- | 
fluenee in their present state, but conld exert mnch 
if teachers with better qualifications than the 
present were appointed in village schools, and if, 
in tbe case of private and indigenous institutions, 
the teachera were encouraged b) leivarda, &x , to 
acquire deeper and more varied learning than they 
do at present possess 

As the higher respect commanded by the teach- 
ers of indigenous schools in villages (where Bueh 
exist) IS due, in a great measure, to the religions 
nature of their traehing, the inclusion of religious 
justruction in village schools, as proposed else- 
where, would serve, in my opinion, as a means of 
raising tie position of the village echoolmaslers 
But a great deal depends in this matter on the 
intelligence and manners of tbe schoolmaster him- I 
self If he has an affable maoner, and gives 
generally useful advice to those who want it, he 
would command a far higher respect than one who 
acts otherwise 

As another measure, though of a pecuniary 
nature, I would propose that a few jiyiar of rent 
free land— -in many villages the Governmenr 
revenue on 10 would amount to about 112 
per year, though in lu'iny to still less-'migbt he 
attached to eachvUIageschooIasasourceof income 
The schoolmaster for the time being would he 
entitled to have it cuUivated in any way he thinhs 
fit This grant, though small m itself, would 
considerably raise the position of the school 
master, na the grant of rent free land, however 
small, by Goremment is consideicd a great honour 
by the people 

Such a grant of land would be coudaeive of 
another very beneficial result, 1 1' , by the teacher 
scttiag an example of tbe proper coUivalion of 
the land whevever such example may bcnece^ry 

Auother measure would consist of this When- 
ever the iahulhr, Dejuty Commissioner, or 
Commissioner, happened to Vint the vilbge, the 
teacher might invariably be called for, might be 
bindly intcrrogaled regarding tbe state of the 
school, as well as the general state of the people, 
nud ml 'ht in tlie presence of iamberJart, &e , that 
• geuerally assemble on euch ociaiioos be very 
kindly attended to 

Qiiet 10 — IVbat subjects of instruction, if 
introduced int > primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at laige, and 
especially to the agricultural classes f Should 
any special means be adopted for makmg the 
instruction in sucli subjects efficient? 

Ant 10 —Unless the whole system of pnmaiy 
instruction is subjected to a radical change as 
submitted m answer to question 8, no improve 
tnenl can be expected to be effected But 1 must 
confess that, even after such radical change, there 
will teniiiQ at work a most injurious cause cheek 
mg the progress of education 1 mean the 
poverty of the people to which I have referred 
B<*I arately 

At priisent no special measures aw required for 
sccuiing the efficiency of primaTj ii»tnictioii 
o hieh, as 1 have already submitted, is not at all 
given according to my huiahla notion of its 
P.ujiCl, 


objects But when a useful course of instruction is 
decided upon, and the mauagerai-nt of such insti- 
tutwns as aie to remain as State schools is made 
over to local boards of management, the latter 
will, from time W time, devise euch means as may 
api Car necessaiy for securing efficiency of instruc- 
tion 

The following would m my humble opinion, be 
a useful course, and would in time become more 
acceptable than the present 

CoCltSB OP IhSTRUcnOV POE PKniAET ScBOOlS. 

It( or lowed clats 

Vernacular alphabet and writing 

Pntaet in the vernacular, in any of the 
chametew, contamiag small ordinary woi-ds and 
names 

Antbmetic, writing figures of numbers 

ShcI class 

(а) Two readeis m the vetnoeiilav, containing 
common plate stories, d alogues, small letters, and 
spiall sentences oi verses, containing moral truths 
and oiderly habits Lc (to be learuel by heart). 

(d) PictatiOD from the reading book 

(c) Anthractio notation, addition and subtrac- 
tion, with oral multiplication table A book of 
exercises should be published os there are few 
teachers who would take the tro ible to prepare 
quealious for their pupils Qacstioos should, 
moreover, be | repared so as toincludenll ordinary 
reqiuements nuu all matters of daily life, nhera 
addition and subtraction can be employed The 
qiiesli ms should moreover, be variegated, and 
should oot s mply require so many numl ers to he 
addeil, but should requite a littls effort of the 
intellect 

8rd clan 

(«) Two more Readers la the vernacular, contain- 
ing ]es«ons of information useful for every^hy 
lite, lessons on the advantages of good habits 
and good morals, ahnnfages of cleanhne's, 
breathing pure air, and dcii Ling pure water , with 
stones deserq tivc of the iiijuiy caused bj breach 
OI n^lect of the rules conne ted with these 
matters, lively description of independent life , a 
few lessons intersperse I here nod there relative 
to history and geography, 8yC , all treated in a 
simple nay without scientific complexities 

(б) Dictation from the reading books aod other- 
wi®e , ererci-es la composition by requiring the 
pupil to write any thing be likesanJ rememhers 

(c) Arithmetic, multiplication and duision 

The anthmetical text I ook should contain co- 
I pious exerw es, and ntuacious sorts of questions 
should find phee in it It is not tinusiial now a- 
days to sea boys that have learned these rules and 
I several others, and yet unable to answer such 
questions bow mauj times is 3 conta ned lu 10 ? 

I In what number is 5 contained 7 times? So 
many rupees Laie to be given to so miiy boys 
.equally (the word division not Lciog used), hyw 
many will each get? So many things are to be 
given to eacli of so many boys, how many vn'l 
' the) get aliogether? 

dlA clan 

(a) Two more Keadirs in the vernacular, con- , 
gaming small argnmcutatiie Icis^oas aod (lij.loguee 
8i 
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on subjects , on scU lic\p, vrvlK itanes of 
men that bare men high tlirougb self help} on 
the comparative sopenonty cl an inilc^ndcni 
life over a lilo of ecrvico , on eomo other import* 
Bill sanitary measures, on manls , •and on the 
difference Letneen men nnd brutes, and the 
necessity of education for the development of the 
talents granted by God to man,nioreitifurmaUooof 
geography and natunl biston, with occastonnl 
references to the providence of Ood , information 
about the more complicated occurrences of daily 
life in the form of letters or oti crwisc 

{i) Translations of some ) leccs of suck English 
works as ato to be taught to the boy aftetwards 
{e) Dictations and cscrci es m composition , tb« 
pupvl may be rcijuircd to write a\«tracts of ilones, 
sccotints of fairs they had nttended at , letters, 

, S.C 

(i) Arithmetic, the four simple mlcs with refc* 
lenceto concrete numbera The tables of only 
such concrete numbers should be taught at tins 
stage ns are of daily use The same attention to 
I c paid to the number and variety of ezerciscs as 
mentioned before 

(e) Ilccitatioii of portions of tbo religious books 
of tbe pupil's religion according 1 1 tbeir choice 
It being optional with the piipiT whether bo learns 
the religions books or not, but tbo teaehermmt he 
prepared to gi\e instrnelion in tbo religious hook 
(/} Forsiao or Saaskrit, neither to be com* 
pulsory, but to L« left optioiul pruaer and 
grammatical decleusions n 

Slh tint 

(ft) Oao c* two more fleaders ta the vernacular, 
ID ft moie complex stjle than the foregoing; on i 
each of tl e foregoing subiecis as rcr^uite tsvore ^ 
exhaustive description, with lessons on thrift, 
industry, providence (especially with K{».rcne« to 
the manner in which the ryots' money is wasted), 
self remet, self government, Sx 

(&} Dictation and eiercises m composition, 
small essays aud letters, &.e 

(e) Arithmetic, practice, rule oI>tbree, and u- 
terest 

(/f) Elements of mensuration 
(e) Peretaa or Saasitnt Dod Tthgteus nataiitw, 
option'll ns before 

As I have proposed elsewhere the lostitotion of 
small industiul schools, I have left I’ertuin or 
Sanskrit optional in the primary school, in order 
that tbe eons of artisans, &c , may hare tune to 
receive industrial instructions, which is tax more 
useful to them lU after life than Persian anil 
Sanskrit hrery inducement should be oSered to 
boys of the artisan doss to receive industrul 
iQstruchoD in knowledge 

I hare stiuck out English for reasons given 
elsewhere 

Qnes 11 —Is the vernacnlar recognised and 
taught iQ the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people and if not, are tbe schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jm 11 — Not only is the recognised remacnlar 
not the dialect of the majonty of the people, but 
the educatioi al system now in force bas been in 
directly discouraging snch instruction os was 
formeily given in the dialect of the people 

Tbe schools are emphatically very mneh less 
UBefd on this account than they could have been 
otherwise But I am not prepared to say that 
they are less popular on that account, as there sit 


ccNCtal other cantes at wort that combine with thw 
one to cl cck cdumtiOD becoming at all r«putar. 
(The cauBca ate submitted at tome length separ* 
ntelj ) 

lint it IS not iiiiricicnt to say that the Tcmacii* 
lar taught m tbo schools is not tbo dialect of the 
people ^Vhat is ilill moro sonons is that the 
form of characters used for the writing of that 
vernacular w nltogclher foreign Owing to the 
facts that tins foreign cliaractcr, the Persian, hat 
for Imndreds of jenrs been tho medium of almost 
ontyofllcial writing, that accounts of traders Juvo 
been an I arc kept in the naJi^ani (or J/iitdi, fit it 
u sometimes called) characters, that religious 
lostniction among Hindus is im|artcd in Sjailril 
in thu Aiysri or Rtutnl characters, among 
SMt in the (luraiiHi characters and among 
I MnhammadaM (with a few exceptions) in the 
Arabic cl aractera , and that since tbe Otlvent of 
, the British rule, and since (particularly) the 
' establ vhment of the present eduiatioual system, 

I the object of the knowledge given in tbo I’enian 
characters has solelj been tool tain Government 
I employment— this (I’ersian) ebameter )ias natural- 
I ly come to be lucked upon as the inedinm of olHcial 
writing alone, an), conscfjuently, it is high time 
to consider whether the Fenian character can any 
longer bo retained ns the wriltcn form of whatever 
may he considered the dialect of the I'cople As b 
very hot discussion IS going on between the rela- 
tive claims of the J'aitjJit, C'rifs dia- 

lects and characters, 1 setd not express any opiniea 
hereon the question 

Qiet IS —Is the system of payment by reinltj 
suiiabh, in jour opinion, for tbe promotion of 
educitios amongst a poor and ignorant people } 

An /5 —The system of making certain paj'- 
ments to institutions teoordmg to the results of 
tlicir work (if I nghlly understand the ques- 
tion) would grcatlr stimutato Iho promotion of 
education if tl c other remarks submitted are ahm 
attended to (riife at>o answer to question 55) If 
it e paymenU are meant to be made to successful 
students, os some Laie construed tbe question to 
tnenn, any extensive appi cation of the measnre 
would appear unfeasible for want of funds Tbo 
measnre, however^ is productive of good results — 
ri le my remarks in connection with tbe question 
of scholarships 

Que* 13 — Ilave you any suggestions to make 
teganliug the taking of f».os m primary scliooU ? 

Jn* 13 — No fees should be taken m the rural . 
distneU in pvShe schools (as I am lo'd they are 
not taken already) Jn priinte schools tbe man- 
agers and masters tbould be left at liberty to act 
as they like in this matter 

In tbe primary schools properly constituted ta 
towns a fee may betaken, but excepting in the 
case of the wealthier classes willing to piy a higher 
fee It should be sufficiently small to attroet large 
numbers of boys to the schools Those professing 
to be too poor even for that fee should be allowed 
to receive instruction free 

Jd— TPill yon favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to bow the number of 
pr mary seboots cm be increased, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Am* 14 — By trai sfemag a reasonable portion 
of the funds now lavishly spent on higher edoea- 
tion, making over the roanajeznent of State educa 
tion to local boards encouraging theinstilution of 
pnvute schools by liberal aid, encooraging the 
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indigenous scliools, encouraging by rewards and 
titular and other distinctions, wealthy pei^Ie to 
open schools in localities within the pale of tlieir 
influence, &.c , pnmaiy schools would greatly in- 
crease in number 

"While by lemodellmg the course of instmction 
to be followed in State schools of the primaiy class 
-—by encouraging the latroduction of a good course 
of instruction lu private aided schools, and induc- 
ing, but not in any way forcing, managers and 
masters to add subjects of general uscfuloess to 
the subjects already taught bv them, in cases 
wheie such generally useful subjects are not included 
la their instruction), more liberally rewarding 
boys of indigenous and other private schools 
than boys of public and aided schools if the 
former successfully compete with the latter, 
appointing really good teachers in village schools 
(as IS not at present the case), tuition would be 
rendered gradually more efficient 

Z would piopose another measure for the increase 
of the number of primary schools, though I am 
afraid it might oa flist sight appeal impracttcahle 
Ihere are many persona holding assiguments of 
land revenue, as they are called for services 
rendered by themselves, or by their ancestors, 
others holding similar grants in cousidemtion of 
some religious position held by them or their 
ancestors under the old rules , others still holding 
grants for the maintenance of some religious 
loetitutiou, * 9 , mosque, temple, d.c All these 
persona conld be required, and could without moch 
ineonremence comply, to open schools to give 
primary instruction to the children of people living 
in tbcir locabty In the first case the gran^ 
holdeiB conld appoint a teacher on smalt pay, 
while m the last two cases, and especially in the 
thud, the grant holders could give instruction 
personally. Zt should be explained to them that 
they night adopt whateier course of instruction 
they desired and whatever text boohs they chose 

Quet 15 —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutiobs of (b« 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of lflo4 , and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Am 15 —I do not know of any instances of 
the transfer of (jovemment in"tilntions to private 
bodies, and T think, much effect, if any, has not 
been given to the provision of paragraph 62 of the 
despatch of 1854 

Although the apparent reason would seem to bo 
that there were no private institutions except 
Missionary schools to take the placeof the Govem- 
ment institntious, and that it was umdvisable, for 
this reason or that, to transfer the Government 
schools to Missionary bodies yet from the ex- 
perience that 1 have had of ibe manner in which 
aided institutions are looked upon by educational 
officers, 1 cannot help considering that there has 
Leeu more or less indifference if nolhingwoise, on 
the part of the educational officera to give effect to 
the paragraph referred to For, exsn granting 
(in the face of facts to the contrary), for the sake 
of nrgoment, that there has been a lack of jwUic 
spirit or private enterpnso, what have the ednea- 
tional officers to say m answer to such as Uie 
following questions — 

"Why has not the rate of fees been raised in the 
higher Government schools to a reasonable degree? 


‘What ateps have educational officers taken to 
make the people understand the puuciple of the 
grant in aid system? What steps have educational 
ofliceis taken to ascertain if there were any gen- 
tlemen to aid la the establishment of aided 
schools, oi to awaken the luteiest of those able 
to do so ? 

Qaes 15— Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might he closed or transferied to piivate bodies, 
with or without aid without injuiy to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to piotect^ 

Am. is —Pew cases will, m my opinion, be 
found at piesent where Government institutions 
might be transferred to private bodies without 
aid But lu several caees Missionary bodies may 
be found willing to accept the transfer to {bcir 
institutions of the Government schools m the 
same locality with theirs But two points will 
have to be decided in such cases the justifcation 
of the step with refcience to instruction in the 
Christian religion, as will be noted m answer to 
question 68, tbe assurance of the efficiency of 
iDslruCtioTk to be given to boys, as in consequence 
of the greater attention of tbe hlissionary bodies 
to religioiu teaching for winch their schools are 
chiefly founded, secular instruction is less attended 
to than would seem proper 
As a speciSc instance — assuming that the words 
puTaU bodxtt do not signify merely collective 
bodies, but include indiviiTuaU as well, there being 
nothing to bar that construction— I beg to sub- 
mit that 1 om ready to take over the manige- 
ment of the Lahore Government School, and trust 
tbat I wil) give instruction equal to (if not letter 
on tbe whole) than now given, on the following 
conditions — 

1 That for tbe first two yeaia I may be 

granted at least one thud of the present 
nraouutof Government expenditure, if 
according to tbe grant m aid rules 1 
may he entitled to less than that , 

2 That after two years, the grant may he 

made subject to the grant m-atd rules, 

S Tbat 1 may be left at liberty to npiioint 
my own teachers and miko every other 
amogemeDt as I choose, 

4 Thnttbc Lutrance Examination ralherthan 
the middle scbool examination, should 
be taken as the teat of the efficiency of 
’ instruction for reasons to he noted cbe- 
where 

I can assure the Commis'ion that several other 
persons in other places, and even bodies of persons, 
will be forthcoming to take over charge of Gov- 
erninent schools on similar terms if the example 
u once set, and they sea that tbe Govemment ire 
really anxious to do as they say they would 

Of caves where Government institutions might 
be closed without injury to education, if not hene- 
ficidly toils cause, there is a large number in 
my humble opinion, in every dwtnet where there 
u not a demaod for Iiighet education, only 
pnmary cdacalion, but with a remodelled course 
of iQstructioD, slionU he encouraged, aud 
tbe unnccessaiy secondary schools should he 
dosed, while as a compensation for the louoE 
a few boys of the secondary school caused there- 
in, 1 would propose that a portion of (be 
amount thus saved might he dereted (oscholar- 
ahipa to deserving stodeuls willing to go to study 
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at ilistaoteeconJarj- schools I tlimV lh« prcscot • 
practice of giving schotar-tiija ns weU a» tlio main* 
tenancoof uiinecc»‘arj schools forllic convenience 
of scholarship hoMcrs, is, in mf opinion, teiy 
unreisonahle 

13ut I rvoulil at the same time tnic the Iihcrtr 
of poinUog 6ut that tlicro ate also easca where 
the espcnJituro in aided higher selioola w, id tny 
opinion, far from reasonahk. 'llic grant to aucU 
aided schools should Ih. reduced 

Q«« 17 —In the province with winch yon ore 
acquainted, are nny gentlemen able and ready to 
c< me forward and aid, even more exteiisitily than 
heretofore, in the otahli-hinent of sclioots and 
colleges uj on the gnnt in ii 1 ey-tem ? 

At! if —I am certain t1 at if the grant in aid 
mles were »nodif>>^ an 1 the course of loslniction 
in Gorernment schools remodelled, for at pres nt 
the Oovcrnmi.nt system of instruction farm* the 
model for all other schools, the middle school exa* 
mination being the goal aimed at, manj gentle* 
men would eonio Turn ird to aid in the establish 
meut of a ded schools, provided that proper 
step^ were lahen to awaken their interest to do 
so, which is the chwf dutj of educational otTiccn 
but of which the) haio not to the beet of my 
belief, acquitted thtmeeircs well heretofore Hot, 
even if there were none at present, the objret for 
which they aro rcquireil would \>e adatneil to n 
eonstdcralle extent 1) tlis proper nppi cation of 
the funds alre id) n«igQcd h) the Qoicrnment and 
Mitnici|nl nnd diitnct boards for education The 
object, if I ondenlaad it rightly, is the extcnsioo 
of education without any more wd from Govern* 
ment, and this, I am sure, woullbe realised by 
cutting down all untiecessat) expenditure os shown 
elsewhere, aad applying the saving to t lie promotion i 
of education the amount of iionoce^ary «xi>en I 
dilute » no less than Sapor cent of the MMgn- ' 
meat made by Government out of the revenue 
Qnes IS — If the Gotv-rnmeat, or any local 
Ruthontv having eoatrol of piilln. mnney, were to 
aunouQce its dLtermination to withdraw after a 
giv«n letnv of yeais from the nvavntenanec of 
niiy highci eduealiooal institution, whit invnjutes 
would be best odipted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, *o as to Sicure the miintcoaucc of 
such institution on a pmate footing’ 

Ant IS — I would propose that ihe eJ icotrd 
'N'ltives living m the localitj may be eafled upon 
to take over the charge of such institution, on as 
liberal couditi jn» as may bo d •emed proper oO- 
cordmg to the circumstance* of the case In 
some cases the teichers of such in>titnb<m may be 
found, ou enquiry, wiUiD" to conduct the seho^d 
as an aided one But in%ascs where the interest 
of the Natives is to bo awikeued, care sboold be 
taken that each Nitires are selected for the work, 
as are Lnown to the Natives to be interested in 
tbeir welfare For such inflncntiol Natives, hold- 
1 g 1 igb appointments, as ate looked upon as the 
mere tools of Government, will not exert much 
useful influence in this respect l>ecan«e their 
actions will naturally he viewed with the same 
enspwvon which the Natives invambl) enteitoiu 
towards the actions of the Government ^ere 
however, Natives that were considered to he th«r 
fnendi selected for the work, they would show 
their friends that it was more to the people’s own 
advantage than to tl at of the Government to take 
over education under their charge, and I am sure 


the^ would ciiccoed in awakening tho interest of 
theit fiieuds, 

<2*«, 19 — Have you nny remarks to offer cn 
Ihcpnnciplei of the Bninl*«i aid sjttem, or the 
details ot its administration? Are the grants 
ndeqnale in tho case of (o) college*, (t) bojs* 
schools, (c) girl*’ school*, {d) Normal school* ? 

Aa$ 19 —Tho rules for grant in*ai I now in force 
ate QQt such as would encourage ( cople to avail of 
them tnuch In my opinion there shoullboas 
few and little complicated restrictions and condi* 
Hobs as possible. 

As to the queition of the adequacy of the 
grants to colleges, schools, S.c , I have only to 
submit that, excepting ppmiry school* for WJ», 
the grants arc more than lutlicient (or reasonably 
vequisite) for the present tcuuircmcnU of the com* 
munity (it being unJerstoou tint, a* expre*sod in 
t!»e Itcsolutioii, GoTCmment is not at pre«ent pre- 
t***d to incTca^ the grant assigned to cduca- 
tioh). 

I have (o snbmit the following remarks in 
regard to the grant in aid rales — 

Jrliele III — Substitute the ftllowing- — 

Tlic condiiion on which (he grant ui'Cid is 
to be allotted is tho elTlcieiiey of m* 
struction to be tested by the pcnodieal 
examination (tir, Uc midik school 
exaipinntien if the school teaibes up to 
that itindard, and the Liit ranee Lxaaina* 
tion, it tuition IS given up to the higher 
standanl) 

(Tho oilier condition* are »uppro**iTe 
The school mav rosily be said not ta bn 
under competent managemeut, the staff 
may be con* fired inadequate, the fiinas 
mar thought unstabli, and the ex- 
tended operatious nnjaitified ) 
^rlivkir— 11)0 parlienlara required by this 
orticle to be stated by on applicant for 
grant lO-aid may be had from him, but the 
allotment of the grant should not be made 
dependent on any of them 
Arh'lt r — In regard to thi«, please see jny 
answer to question 57 

Arfttle r/— Application maj be made at any 
time 

Arlie/e* and T— Tho grant may be with- 
hel 1 or reiluecd— 

(«), (i) unnecessary, 

I (e) if the attendance Las been exceptionally 
irregalar , 

s« (f) if, {rom the result of the periodical 
examination, the progress of the school 
appears to bo continuouslv (say for three 
ov four years) nnsati^lactoiy 
In framing rules for grants-m aid it should be 
borne in mind that people are to be indcccd to do 
a certain thing themselves, which has heretofore 
been done for them by Government , and that the 
entonragement to the opening of grant in aid 
schools IS at present not so touch advantsgeons to 
the people 03 it IS to Government It is lor lhc*e 
r^us that I urge that no restnctiou ehoold be 
pi iced, ami no obstacle Girnwn in the way of the 
people 8 availing themselves of the emnt in aid 
s.^tein 

Qaet SO— How far is the whole edaealioasl 
Astern, as at present administered, one of practical 
u«ntrality, v * , one in which a school or a college 
“Os no advuntage or disadvantage as regards 
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GoTemment aid and inspection from any nliguma 
prmciplea ttat are taught or not taught in it? 

Ant SO • — As no measures hare heretofore been 
tahen by the educational officers to enconrage the 
establishment of private schools hy Natives, Tvbere 
they might be at liberty to give religious instnic- 
tion according to their inclmationsj while aid is 
given in every instance to Missionary bodies to 
establish schools giving instmction m the Chris- 
tian religion, the system, though not actoally 
and practically a propagandist one, is neverfheless 
considered by the majority of people as leanmg 
tmduly towards instruction in the Christian reb- 
gion As unfortunately, so far as this question is 
concerned, I am a Hindu, I reserve my personal 
opinion on this question 

Qtiet 21 —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and collegia 
for the education of their children? How tar is 
the complamt well fonndi^, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such edncation 7 
T^at IS the rate of fees payable for higher ednea- 
tion in your province , and do yon consider it 
adequate 7 

Ant 31 —It IS not easy to accurately specify the 
classes that chiefly avail themselves of schools, but 
it IS not, in my opinion, i ery far from accaracy to 
say.thatas theonly object aimed at in having their 
childreneducatcdattheGovemment or aided schools 
IS to obtain clerical employment, those already em- 
ployed in Govenunent or private offices or estab- 
Iishmeota form the majority of those whose sons re- 
ceive instruction in the schools Of the rest of the 
populatioo, the upper, middle and lower classes of 
Hindus, s e , Sihba and Muhammadans excepted, 
arenearly equally balanced m numbers in avamog 
themselves of the beneflts of school education for 
their children, but with the same end m view with 
the first mentioned cla^e, while the Siiit and 
Muhammadans derive the least benefit. 

As to the complaint referred to, I havo to 
submit— 

(1) that there arc not many really wealthy 

people in our ptovmee, os remarhed 
elsewhere 

(2) that of the comparatively wealthy 

people, {a) jaffwdari and small nobles, 
though not paying a sufficiently large 
fee, do nevertheless give pecuniary aid 
according to their burdened menus to 
the cause of education , and, moreover, 
the sons of all the memhen of tbu 
class do not receive instructioo lo the 
schools, consequently, so far as they 
are concerned, the complaint, though 
literally true, is not well founded, 
(i) the majority of the big traders do 
not require school instruction at all, 
as in its present state it is quite wortb- 
lecs for them . (e) the employes draw- 
ing largo salaries, and some of the 
traders, da indeed not pay enough for 
the location of their children The 
fees for higher education as levied in 
oor schools, 1 do not thioL at alt 
adequate In my humble opinion they 
should be doubted at the least at once 
Quei 35 —Can you addare any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely Ijr 
tees ? , , , , 

jgj 22.— Keeping aside indigenous schools 
which are prcprn.tary, and whosv income conswU 
rar,4i. 


of fees alone, there are, or rather can Le, under the 
State educational system m force, very few m- 
stances of schools entirely supported by fees I 
tnow an instance of a small school supported 
enfuely by fees m a village near Lahore, giving 
instmction in Urdu, Persian, Engfuh, and arith- 
metic to about 40 boys 

There are, however, several school*, sopporteil 
by fees and some larger or smaller, pecuniary aid 
by Native gentlemen My own school is an in 
stance of this class, and there are several others of 
this class 

Qnet 23 — Is it, in your opinion, possible for 
a non Government institntionof the higher order 
to become inflnential and stable when in diredt 
competition with a similar Government institu- 
tion? If BO, nnder what conditions do you con 
eider that it might become so ? 

Ant 23 —It IS not at present generaJty possible 
for anon Government institntion to acquire much 
influence in direct competition with a similar 
Govemment institntion IK Mr ssnr forafnty ns is, 

I thmh, meant by the question , for, independent 
I of the far larger funds at the disposal of the 
I Government school anthonties, and the prma facte 
assurance of better tuition created in the minds of 
the people thereby, the Government mstitntions 
per te command greater dignity in the minds of 
the commonity, the majority of whom arc unable 
lo judge of the actual merits and efficiency of the 
instruction given by the different lostitotions 
Quet 21 —Is the canse of higher cJuration in 
your peoviDce injured by any uifficalthy eompeti- 
lion, ami if so, what remedy, if any, would yon 
apply ? 

Ant 21 -As there are vanous causes injuriout 
to the cause of higher education, it is not easy to 
decide how far higher education is injored by an 
unhealthy competition, or whether theeompetiiios 
between Government and Missionary schools can 
be properly called unhealthy For my part 1 am 
ineuD^ to think that the competition is not un- 
healthy, though It u m most cases unnecessary 
A great deal of injury is certainly cansed to the 
cause of true higher education by the discourag- 
log lofloeoce pr^aoed on the miods of those other 
wise desirous of opening schools euited to their 
wants by the prospect of their unequal competi- 
tion with Government echools 

The remedy for this latter ease, if it could come 
under this qnestion, Las m one form or other been 
mentioned in other questions 

Qnet 23-“Vo edacaied Natives la yoar pror- 
mcc readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant Assuming that those educated in 
GoTcmment or aided schools an. referred to la this 
question, and that by remnnentire employment is 
meant Qovernment or other service with a salary 
adequate with regard to their tcholatUe ailain- 
€tea/t. It IS to he regretted that edaeated Natives 
not oufy do not readily God rcmnnentire employ 
meat, but ore ezposeil to great disconragcment by 
the that far lc»s educated persons ire prefer- 
red over the more educated one*, as noted at vome 
length elsewhere , while those that can secure some 
inflacDco with those at whose disposal the appoint- 
ments he, obtain such arpointmenta irrespective 
of tlicir abilities in gen'ral or especially regarding 
such emplojinenta 

A TCiy small numlierhare of Lite found it 
remuneratiTe to become pleaders alter Couhing, 
cr nearly Gnuhiag, their college edocatma 



'With the exception of the<e, and some medical 
and tn^oecring 'tudents I hare not as yet come 
acTO^ any educated Native employed la any otlxec 
manner so as to be pecanianly or otherm'C lemn* 
nerated for the pains he had tahen in receinng 
education. 

1 cannot refrain from referring here to the ap 
parent meonsislency of the 'Director’s remarks ©n 
this point, contained in the last Edncaticnal Re- 
port, paragraph 130, page 63 (ISSO Sl)» 

I thinfe it IS high time this ahn-e shonld be 
done Bivay \ntb and some sneb measure as the 
following should be passed at once — 

Tha^ na appointment aa Extra. Atxistaat Com- 
missioner, 7d4#i/ hr, or Mnniif, shalT be given to 
any other than a graduate of an 'Onireraily, it a 
gradoate be available for iL It wonld be bene- 
ficial both to the canse of education and the public 
service 

Qbc* S€ —Is the mstfucUon imparted m sec 
oodaty schools calculated to store the nunds of 
Ujo=e who do not pursue their studies farther vnth 
useful and practical information? 

Jut 25— The instrnction given in secondary 
schooU pihe that m pnroary schools) can by no 
means, except, perhaps, by educational officers, be 
calculated to store tbe minds cf the stedenU not 
further pKheenting their studies with any useful 
or practical information , so that those leanng the 
school after having been in it for eay am, seven, 
or eight years, and not finding employment in 
any Goveraoient or private otE« or estabFsh 
meat, luvanihly find it to their regret that they ' 
have altogether wasted so very valuable a portion 
of their life, and are in mo«t cases sot so able to 
earn ^‘ir bread by the occopation of their family 
u they wonld have been had they been connected 
with it &om theie childhood 'they miv almost 
be Kud to be good for nothing, in the words of an 
Indian chief, at a conlereoce in America, when 
recpicsted to send a few Indian pnnevs to receive 
education on tbe European STVtem Jts an in 
stance of what sort of creatures tt «se pupiUofthe 
schools are, I will produce a petition written by 
one of this class given to me a few days ago, 
ashing my aid 

TLc eraze of such Natives as desire to cram the 
^ujiU with English from the very beginning, or 
shortly after Emission into tbe school, would 
reveal to them its nnsoondness if Ih^ were to 
consider a moment of what service the half- 
finished course of Eoghsh would be to such boys 
as might be compelled by circumstances togive up 
echool before completing their studies 'The more 
absurd u the etaze of tho«c who desire to have 
instruction given to pupils in tbe school thro..gh 
the mciliara of the Euglth in all tbe suhjrets 
Futile ns is the position of such reasouere, it u to 
be regretted their number is laige enough to 
eoahlo them to tafe up such an illogical po^iUon 

Qsrr S7 —Do yon thmh there is any troth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pnpib IS nadnly dueeted to the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the University ? If so, are yon of opimon 
that this tircumstauce imfwirs the practical valne 
of the education m secondary schools for the 
rcquiremenU of ordinary life? 

A»i 27 —The statement is true that the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils u atfflo<t exclusively 
directed to pvsing the EnUauce Examination, both 
as regards the course of instruction and the manner 
of giving Huiroctiou The subjects of in*tmettoa 


are only such as are required by the XToirersify 
examination, and note of practical ntDity, which 
wdil not properly be included in the University 
etimcnlam, ore included m tbe course Eat, m 
itiy Immhle opinion, its evil effects could be miti- 
gated to some degree if tbe Director and In«p«tor 
coold eSectuallv impre»s it upon the teachers that 
it was not suDinent to cram, bo to say, a mere 
superficial knowledge into the pupils’ minds, 
withont the latter’s comprehending the ideas 
thoroughly How far tbe«o high cfiiceta discharge 
this, to me, their prime duty, it is out of my 
pronoce to sav, bnt the fact remains that most of 
th« studeaU in the higher department of the 
schools have a very hazy idea of whatever they 
an> tanght — history, geographv, algebra, and 
Geometry , thev, and sometimes even their 
teacher-, eon^ider these os worthless burdens 
“This manner of teaebmg does certainly impair 
considerably the practical value cf education for 
the requirements of ordinary life, for, as a result 
of the presenbed conr«e of subjects and the manflcr 
of giving instruction, it is toe general bebef of 
the people that school education is of no use what- 
ever m ordinary life, and in pomt of fact most of 
those that have received tbe education are not, 
excepting that they hold an appointment, the 
better for having received that edncation than 
those that ha\e not , while cases are not wanting 
of persons who, fhougb bolding oppouilmeata lu 
Government or ether offices, are yet wor*e m 
inteUigvnre than many of th«e sot educated m 
the departmental schools * 

Qnei 25 —Do you think that the nomher of 
pupils in secondary eebods who pre«eBt them- 
•ehes for the 'Dmrersity Entrance Examination u 
noduly large when compared with the require- 
ments cf the country ? li you think so, what dc 
you regard as tbe canses of tbu state of tbiagf, 
and what remei^ies would you suggest? 

Jnt 25— Although, us stated in the last 
answer, tbe alteotioa of both teachers and pupils is 
nuduly directed to the hntrance Ezomiaatioa, yet 
tbe number of those preparing for that cxamina 
tion IS not too large, u it is meant to be asked m 
this question whether the number of students 
prepanug themselves to receive high education (to 
which thia e i a tn in a tiog « tl« waajwlsory means 
of admission] is too large for the requirements of 
the country 1 cannot pervuode myself to think 
that 197’ Eucces-fal Eutranee students, of whom 
about a half must discontinue the rstudies farther, 
are in any genre too largea aambee for the whole 
province 1 must coufess that, keeping regard to 
the ciicuia«tance of the superficial nature of the 
acquirements of mpst students, the number is, in 

I my humble opinion, by far too small 

So long, however, as Government olEcera d«ltne 
to admit B Kh and il A ’s into their offices 
I and school edueatioa remains based on the present 
wrong pnnciplre, one might reasonably «y that 
the number is loo large 

Quee ^ — trhat sj stera prevails inyourprov- 
luce with reference to scholdrships. and ha»c you 
any remarks to make on the subject’ Is the 
scholarrbip eyitem impartiallr administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

1 Tbfre are, so far us mj limited 

I knowledge of this point extends, two torU of 
\ whiiUrslups (1) those awaidid by the EJucaUon 
} (■*) those awarded by district and 

1 Mnnicipal committees 
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The latter arc admlttallj’ placed on so elec- 
njMynary ‘basis, nliilo the departmental echolar- 
shtps are, to the I’cst of my knowledge, o4anled 
nolher on the competitive principle nor elecmo^'' 
nary. 

As EnglUb eduention is remunerative, and u 
soaght by the people on that account, I do not 
see any reason whatever for giving any scholar, 
ships in the English high and miUdIo schools on 
the eleemosynary principle. 

I would, therefore, propose that scholarships 
should be awarded only to students of the vema. 
cular ecTiooIs, and only from district funds! and 
that all schoUrsliips to ho awarded in the English 
schools, whether from the district funds or out of 
the Government ns<ignment, should he open to 
pupils of all the schools in the Fanjtb, and should 
invariably be awarded to the best pupils, lint I 
would desire th.it a far smaller amount be devoted 
to this purpose than the sum now ipeut on it. 1 
would further desire tliat scholarships should bo 
awarded to those that f'lt seek higher edu* 
cation. Hut to ensure their carrying out this 
object, I would propose that such colUgo studeots 
aj desire to receive scholarship*, should enter into 
an ngreement that they would keep up their 
studios without interruption in the college for 
(say) a ncrioil of seven years or so j and tliat in 
case of Clicir leaving the college earlier, they u«ut<l 
pay back the amount «{ Kholarsliip receivotl by 
them up to that time. I would proi>oso tbefoK 
lowing scale for such scliolarihips i— 

* n 

For Ih* Gnt l*o ;rsn . . . 10 to 1$ 

„ a«st two „ , .20 to 25 ' 

M Uitlbres n (or mors). . 30 to IS 

and funds for these would be raised in the follow^ 
ing manner ^ 

The inths smoentaair srwnt on scbelsr. 
ships la thoeoUn;* shoot . . . 12X100 

Stria); tstiit cat of th« amaant spent on 
tehoLinhips la tho llnelnh school, ear 
half . . , . . . 12.000 

The ratin imoont cf-KhoUr>hip< ipeot 
in the Iformtl schooit, tor, St propoie)] 

(Itewheie, they are wutej naoeceutnlj 12,600 

The rolire smoant of echoltrtbipi iprot 

ia tnininjeolleso .... 6,000 

* As 1 think the method of eapenditure proposed 
i«sap*riorto that already pursued, whilo thenum. 
lyjr of scholarships is increased instead of leing 
diminished, I do not espect any* opposition would 
bo shown tp such n measure, if mere respect to old 
abuses did not stand in the way of it# being 
accepted. In regard to those not desiring to enter 
into such an agreement, the prospect of getting 
Incraiivo appointments, as urged elsewhere, 
would bo a lulficicnt attraction to receive instme- 
tion in the college, without any indneement in the 
form of scholarships. 

The scholarships given by district comnultces 
are, and should, in my opinion, bo, given as the 
'committees think proper. The departmental 
Bcboiarsbips, which 1 do not think to be awarded 
at present impartially, should in future be ojw to 
competition to all schools, and even piivate stndents 
(desirous of studying in a school m future), as 
submitted above. 

Quet. SO.—Ib lilunieipal iuppoil at present 
extended to grant-in-nid schools, wliether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and bow far is 
this support likely to bo permanent ? 


oO.— I believe in some instances Municipal 
anpport is extended to mission schools, as well as 
tn other aided schoofe. There is, in my opinion, 
no reason for doubting its permanence (also see 
answer to question 8 connected with this point). 

Qua. ,?f.— Does the University curriculum 
nffordasuilicicnttraining for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose 7 

Jtt. 31 , — My notion of a good teacher is that 
he should possess a very deep and thorough know- 
ledge of the subjects ho is to teach, so os to create 
in Ills pupils a dc'irc for real, .os opposed to super- 
ficial, knowledge ; that he should Lave iropressive 
fuanaerB so at to engage tlio attention of his 
pnpils ; tint he bIiouIJ know himself, and bo able 
to show to his pnpils the practical value of every 
Lranch of knowledge; that ho should know (as one 
of the objects and not os the only object) certain 
practical rules of teaching. But, to my mind, it 
seem# to bo tho most important qualification of a 
teacher that through his varied, deep and useful 
teaming, he should bo (to use Addison's words, 
Ihongli used by him in connection with a different 
matter) able to entertain and improve those with 
whom be converses. 

In my opinion, therefore, except in regard to 
the method of teaching, the University esamina- 
lion would do quite well, if only the best and 
highest students were chosen. At all events, so 
tar os ability is concerned, the graduates and 
UQder.grodiiates of an Uoivsrsity would be far 
superior to tho teachers now sent out by the 
Mormal schools, both lor tiie secondary and primary 
schools. I bchcve.that the prescat Normal school 
system is not at all satisfactory. 

WUliont going any further into the question, I 
would b3ve_ it asked of the higher eduoational 
anlliorities if they are prepared to say that the 
teachers in the Normal schools invariably are, as 
they ought certainly to be, model teachers in 
titrr respect, as I thiok such is not the case. 

Nor do I sec a very hopeful futare for the 
infant, but still costhcr institation, the training 
college. 

Such being ray views, 1 would make the follow- 
ing proposals 

(1) That either those alone should he con- 

sidered eligible for teacherships in sec- 
ondary schools that had gamed a very 
high percentage of marks at the Uni- 
versity examinations in all or some of 
tho subjects, according as they were to be 
appointed as geneial or special teachers, 
or a special examination might be de- 
vised by the University for candidates 
for teacherships, a high percettoge being 
fixed 03 the passing standard, and suffi- 
ciently large number ot candidates would 
come forth, if they were certain of get- 
ting employmentafter success in the exa- 
mmatiOQ. 

(2) That the whole Normal school establish- 

ment should be done away with, as mere 
waste of tune, energy, and money. 

(9) That the successful candidates he made 
to pass a few months under a really effi- 
cient and truly model teacher or pro- 
fessor ; these candidates being required 
to pay a fee (instead of being paid big 
scbolarships, as is the practice iiow-a. 
dajs) which they would willingly do. 
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when they hid the prospect of a good 
appoiotment chtaioahle in a few months 
One efficient profe«s«r conld tram four 
clas'cs of candidates, giving an hour to 
each class, for it is merely the method 
and system of training on ivhieh he 
would have to lecture to them, in all 
other Bubjeeta the candidates having 

S sacd already a sufficiently crucial teat 
at 1 would thmk it a mere waste of 
tune and money if a thoroughly efficient 
professor were not appomted as training 
master, but the appointment were 
bestowed as chance or caprice directed 
the authorities 

Q»» 82 — '^^'hat IS the ayitem of school in- 
specbon pnrwied in jonr province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement? 

Am 82 — ^There are m onr provmee fooi in* 
spectOTS, some assistant inspectors, and a number 
of district inspectors, and the total cost of in- 
spection is ]}1,S2,429 Leaving the details of 
the system to the departmental officers— for my 
version of it would be unpalatable— f begonly to 
submit that the system is too costly and at the 
same time too inadeqnate to be of mach good 
The proposals that I have made under other 
questions, eg , the closing of nnneces ary schools 
—and the<e form the majonty— the transfer of 
Government schools to pnvate bodies, encourage- 
ment to the opening of aided schools, support to 
indigenous schools, transfer of the managemeut of 
the Rmainmg Government school to local boards 
and Mnmcipal committees, making the grant-in 
aid dependent on the result of prescribed ezamtsa* 
tions, &e , would make it feasible to reduce much 
of the cost on ia<pection, and would at the same 
time seente efficiency of inspection Moreover, 
as much of lospcetion tvork will be performed by 
unpaid ageneyi to be noticed under the following 
qoestion, the only coses reqauing paid agency for 
inspection would be tho«e where unpaid agency 
coud not be forthcozniog But whether or not 
any of the proposed changes come about, one 
thing IS most essentially nece®sary, namely, that 
tl c duties of the inspectors should be clearly 
defined and published, so as to enable the public 
to whether such ilotuis arc satiafsclon)/ die- 
charged • 

It is, m my humble opiuion, extremely anoma 
lous that while everything else has its rules and 
procedure defined, there are no rules of procedum 
lor this important subject, at any rate publicly 
known ^ cry few people know what duties tbc 
inspectors are required to perform, and I am not 
ceiiaui if all the members of this costly staff are 
themselves aware of all their duties 1 cannot 
help attributing the apparent utter failure of the 
department in achieving the objects for winch it 
was estabi shed in a considerable degree to these 
oQicers' either ignorance of their proper duties or 
incapaciiy to perform them I have been told there 
ate certain departmeata! directions dcscrihing ms 
pcction work, but I am not sure if they dfocnbe 
as duties of the inspectors to see if there is real 
j rogress if tl e teael ers are really cfBeient, if 
there are any iisprorements needed S.C,&.e 
Qkm 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
seeurmg efTcient voluntary agency in tie w^ of 
inspection and examination? 

Ant — Tl e tramfer of the management of 

education to local board*, advecated elsenheiOj 


Will bnug much efficient voluntary agency into 
play There are in most of oar towns toany suffi- 
mently educated persons, many of whom would be 
ready to lend their assistance in the matter of in- 
spection, os well as in other respects in the manage 
mentof education 

A number of such educated persons conld be 
formed into on educational board for the general 
management and in«pection of the schools placed 
under their care 

It will be only for the State schools in very 
small towns or large villages that paid agency in 
the work of inspection will be required ’But if 
the ptpposcd transfer of management and inspec* 

' tion should take place, it would be most essentially 
necessary to lay downrules to guide the boards, lest 
they should misapply their zeal in any way, though 
I amnotafnud that any worse results conld accrue 
than those of the working of the department for 
the last S5 years 

Quei 34 — How far do yon consider the text- 
books to Qse la all schools suitable ? 

34 — Like the cour«e of subjects, many 
of the text books ore utterly nnsmtahle I 
append names of some of the books, with my 
remarks opposite each of them 

A text-book committee has lately been cen- 
stitnted, bat I do not think it ont of place to 
mention here that, nlthongh I am quite naaware of 
the procedure followed by the committee, it is most 
essential that the principles on nhieb the text- 
books are to be selected or approved shonid be^t 
of all widely published, so tnat they may be freely 
criticised by those interested in the matter, and 
that a number of persons who have bad a lufB 
ciently long expenence in actnally teaching such 
books, e^old be added os members of the com- 
mittee 

Periutn Itt and 2nd Aesifere— Contain idioms 
of the Tersian tongue, which ate not of the least 
a*e to tbe stodent, mile's he were expected to go 
to Persia and spend Lis tune in common-pla^ 
conversation there 

Pertian StUeliottt for tht 3rd elast tniddU 
teioal — Contain some too difficult pieces 1 am 
not certain if all the Persian teachers who have to 
teach thoso pieces can understand them tho- 
rewgbJy 

Urdu hi Header — Though net a had book id 
itself IS rather too difficult and too large for a 
beginner An easier Reader should be tanght 
before the pupil bos to commence it 

— ^Tbe Urdu treatise of arithmetic 
haa very few common place questions, while many 
useless tables of measures are nnnece^anly given 
•n It The rules, again arc not lu several cases 
os clear and simple as they ought to be The 
Damber of exercises is also not large enough to 
afford Eoffioient exercise 

Fnghti —The pnmer contains several too diffi- 
cult wmda, several too difficult conetnictiono, and 
much onneeeseary and tedious circumlocution (if I 
may be allowed to use that word to represent the 
manner in which the same construction is repeated 
snth a little variation) 

Eajlui Header I — Too large and too diffienit 
for a pupil who has to read it after t! e primer 
There is no resemblance whatever between the two 
Header II — TVouI 1 bea fit book for the 
3rd class of tbe middle Echool, being roecli more 
difficult in several pla es than Ilcadeislll and IV 
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The above instances will be found sufficient 
The above remarks are based on personal expenenre, 
and I challenge any one to show if I am incorrect 
anywhere 

1 Lave had to publish an Urdu Primer and an 
English Reader for beginners in my own school, 
having first wasted a good deal of time over the 
departmental books I bavo seen Entrance class 
students unable to understand several pieces in the 
1st and 2nd tngli<h Readers without the teachers' 
assistance. 1 have wasted a good deal of time 
over the 1st and Snd Persian Readers, and have at 
last Leon obliged to give them np for a small book 
published at my instance 

Qxrt 32 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text books, or in any other way, such as an* 
neccssanly interfere with the free development of 
pflvato mstitutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
abilitv, or to interfere with the production of a 
uscfal aemacular literature ? 

Au 2J-~As the departmental examinations 
arc so arranged as practically to merely test the 
acfluitements of the pupils in the prescribe eoutsc, 
and as the pre*cribeii coarse of initrucUon is, as 
noted el<ewhcre, far from eatufactory, as far as 
the general ob^ls of edueation are eoaeemcd, it 
1 $ quite natural that theso examinations shoald, 
more or less, along with other causes, interfere 
with the free dovclopmeat of private institutions 
For these examinations having come to bo const* 
dered as the entena of the efficieocy of the 
instruction imparted by the institutions, and private 
lostitntions being unable to give tho prescribed 
instruction, and consequently ill able to acbieve 
Bucecss at such examinations, It IS not to be won* 
der^ at that people should trt nawiUtog to send 
their children to the priialo kLooIs 

Again, as Ooserumeut schools give instruction 
at far eheapera rate of fees than priraiess dis* 
tiBct from aided schools could give, this serves as 
another cause to discourage the development of 
private institutions 

Still greater is the disadvantage ou the sids of 
the pnvate institutions caused by the Govemment 
schools pacing several of their^upiU to learn at 
inch schools (in the form oi scholarships and 
prizes), while the pnvate schools can have in tbeir 
power DO such allurement for attracting pupils 

There is, then, the fact of the moral as distin- 
guished from the apparently discernible physical 
discouragement to the doelopment of private 
iiistitattoDS,TesuUing from the fact that the depart 
meat has its own institutions as opposed to private 
institutions While reternng to this moral dis- 
couragement, I may note, for what it may be 
worth, that many people do suspect that actual 
ondue'stnclncss is exercised by examiners of the 
departmental examinations, being generally de 
partmental ofTiccrs, in examining tho examination 
papers of the pnpiJs of aided aid pnrste sch/uds 
as compared with those of Govemment schools 

There is. then, the fact that the vernacular 
recognised m the schools is not the dialect of the 
people except of a minority, while the form of 
characters used for writing that vernacular is 
altogether foreign, and is almost useless, except for , 
the prescribed purposes 

The nni/ormity of laetracUon for all classes of 
people, the want of attention to the growth of 
habits, the bestowal of exclusive attention upon the 
sole object of passing the examination, and various 
PsTijib. 


j other arraugements, mar the development of a 
: nalaral character, the people being all cast, in the 
words of, the Resolution, in the same mould 
As to the question of ability, m the face of the 
snperficul nature of the in'truetion given under 
the departmental arrangements, the premature 
and in some cases the quite unnecessary, strain 
exercised upon the intellect of the young children 
under the prescribed course, as referred to else- 
where, and several other similar facts, it would be 
miraculous if any considerable number of the 
pupils of Government schools could pos^c's a real 
ability. 

The facts that the Educational Department has 
prescribed vemaeular text hooks for tbe Govern- 
ment schools, theso alone being permitted to be 
tanghi there, that it has similarly prescribed 
books for tbe departmental examinations, that 
all such books are edited and publuhed by tho 
department itrelf, that tJw Government institu- 
tions nnnecessanly vastly preponderate over private 
institutions, jf the Utter could at all bear any 
reasonable comparison, that the aided schools are 
almMt compelled to nre the departmental books, 
that there is, as far as I know, no provision made 
by Ibo department for the encouragement of tbe 
production of abealtliy vernacnlar lileratnre, origi- 
nal— all these, combined with others of similar 
nature, form a sfaadiog block in tbe way of tho 

C reduction of onginal vernacular literature, trans- 
itions of English works, or compilations based on 
•ueb (ransUtioDs 

Tbe system of inspection, and the mat in aid 
rules, too, are among the unfavourable cireum* 
stances cctning under tbis question 

Qte* SC —In a complete scheme of ednoation 
for India, wbat parts can, m your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies? 

Ai$$ SC— In my butnUs opiaion the Stats 
sbooM, ID the matter of higher education (nnlile 
its sction hitherto), act as guide and encourager 
of pnvate effort with lilxml aid and reward 
rather than ns the direct teacher, leaving the 
msDagement id all other respects to private agency 
so as to enable it to healthily grow mid develops 
nccordiog to tbe demand for it It is, so far as 
my bumble opinion enables mo to judge, quite an 
unbralthy state of higher educatiou that, as is tbe . 
cose in oar province, it draws away boys from 
their rcspecUve callings to swell tbe numbers 
of those in search of clerical employmeot for 
earning tfaeir livelihood An 1 yet this is all that 
the department has done in tbe cause of educa- 
tion by its false policy and misapplied exertions 
In the case of primary education, besides divis- 
ingasound scheme for it, Government shonld 
take a more direct share than m the case of h gher 
education, for reasons shown elsewhere 

The above is an outline (other points connected 
with It bemg treated under other questions) of 
what 1 think to be the duty of Government in tlie 
matter of education, but of course it si ould be 
given effect to by gradual steps though I am 
utterly opposed to the steps being too slow 
Everything else should be required to be done by 
tbe people themselves 

Quet 37— What effect do yon think the with- 
drawal of Goveruaient to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and tbe growth 
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of a spint of reliance upon local exertion and 
cosalimation tor local purpo es? 

Jm 37 . — ^The mthdrawal of Goremment from 
tie direct management of acioola may at first 
rednee the numbers of pupils, though I do not 
entertain even that fear In process of time, 
hoivever, there is not the slightest doubt that the 
mthdrawal, if accompanied by the other changes 
advocated, vrould have a most beneficial ellict 
upon the spread of education, and would create a 
spirit of relia ice on local private exertions 

1 am under the belief that in several eases 
educated ^^atives would even at this inoment bo 
ready to take up the management of schools (now 
directly managed by Government) at a mucb less 
cost, and would in a short time achieve better 
success Indeed the time bai not yet come when 
schools could prosper without any Government 
aid , but I cannot for a moment conceive why, 
receiTirg a liberal aid from Government and 
having no institution with greater adiantages to 
compete with the manager of a private instiiu 
lion should not be Eacce'sful 

As Ibave already offered under oneslion 16 to 
take over charge of a school and I believe a few 
more like me could come forth m other iocalitica 
with a similar offer, I think the exwnmcnt »s 
worth making, to see if the rule which bolds, and 
has always held, good on other occasions does not 
work as well here in this respect— I refer to the 
rule that the more people are led by the Govern* 
ment, the more will they acquire a habit of depend 
log on others in every matter , and that the moto 
they are left to their own exertions, they become 
mote and more self reliant If people could edu 
cate their children before the esUbluhmeot of the 
present edncational system of lie Government, 
thongli instmction was not so varied as it is now 
(if that have much worth in the present state of 
the educational wort of the departmeat), I do 
not see an iota of reason to suppose that, if they 
were again left to their ewn exertions, they would 
not try to secure means for the education of their 
children even in the more extended sense of the 
term In the larger towns people seek higher 
school tuition for their cliildreU for securing 
clerical employment in au£Gciently large numheis 
Their demand cannot fail unless the law of de* 
tuand and supply is to fail in this country, wbwh 
I am not prepared to admit for n iooinent,tobnng 
forward some one ready to condnet an inslitution 
with the income from the fees and the Govern 
ment aid to supply that demaod , while id the 
case of minor towns, such, for instance, where 
there ore three pjpil* la the whole middle depart 
ment of tho scliool, «c 16 pupils in two middl* 
schools the withdrawal of Governmeut by ctooing 
sneb ins itutions would Lave no effect regarding 
the stipendiary studenU, os tt eso conid as well go 
to a school in another town lor tiie sake ol their 
stipends , and as r^ards the non stipendiary 
pup Is that are fewer in numhec than the others, 
they conid also be provided with stipends with a 
smaller expense than tl e cost of mamtaioinglliose 
schools, if it were desired that even that small 
number should cot lo«e the benefit of school 
tuition But os such withdrawal of the Govern 
meat would save a pretty brge snm, it wonld 
enable tl e Government to liberally aid and reward 
the development of private enterprise in the cause 
of education and thus in the long run each with 
dtawnl would, far from producing any injnxmce 


vffcct opoQ the spread of cdneation, have a most 
beneficial mfluence upon it 

38 — In the event of the Government 
Withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
BO, wliat measares would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ant 33 — There cannot be the slightest reason 
for apprehension tliat the standard of instruction 
would deteriorate in any way, if Government 
should Withdraw from the direct management of 
any schools Thove who entertain apprehension 
must be under the impression that the mere con- 
ne tion of Government'e name with the manage- 
ment of schools possesses some mysterious in 
fiuence of making the institutions work efficient , 
but that the moTSent such connection » broken 
efficiency must be lost Por my part I confess 
that 1 cssaot peesuade mjseii to hehere tbst there 
exists any such loflaence I believe that Native 
teachers wiU do as good work, if not better, m a 
school under private management as in one under 
Government management , the only difference 
being that bad or inefficient teachers will be more 
easily detected and removed while under private 
management I belteie, too, that a Native 
manager will sow a-days be able to proenre better 
teachers and on a smaller pay than the old teachers 
of the Government schools Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that private schools will not M 
able to pnrsne as good a cooise of instruction 
as a Government school The only question is 
that of funds and I can, on the ground of pet 
sonal experience, assert that the income from fees 
and a hMra) aid from Govemment (which, it may 
he observed by the lye, mil cost the Government 
much less than their own schools) will he amply 
sufficient to enable the institution to maintain a 
good staff of teachers 

As to the difference of Governmeut institutions 
baring a h ghly paid European head master, and 
the private lustitations being (generally owinc- to 
lotofficieacy of funds) unable to maintain a Euro- 
pean head roaster, m my homble opinion this dif- 
ference will not do any perceptible injury to the 
efficiency of the school The only subject m 
which a European master in a eeioof can, with 
^y show of reason, be alleged to be superior to a 
Native master is English literature, bat this 
advantage is mote than counteracted by the great 
disadvaatoge of the European master s inability 
(m general) to fully explain ihe meaning in the 
pupils* vernacular So that even in this respect 
^te will be no deterioration caused to education 
I>y Government's withdrawal from its direct man- 
DSemeat . 

On the whole, 1 am of opinion that if there is 
to he any alteration it will be for the better 

Qnet 39 — Does definite instruction m duty 
ajid the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
piaee in the coarse of Government colleges and 
whools? Have you any snggestioas to mke on 
this subject 

5? —Instruction IB duty, and the general 
PHnciples of moral conduct, d^oea not form any 
part of the course followed in the Government 
“mools and it is, in my opinion, an extremely 
mjanoua evil for the cause of edncalion 
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QaM 40 —Are auy steps taten for promoting^ 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to mahe on the subject’ 

Ant 40 —A good deal of play forms part of 
the educational course in the Government schools 
I am iDchned to suspect that m some cases play 
has taheu a greater bold on the minds of the 
pupils than is advisable 

At all events, as bram work does not occupy too 
much of the pupil’s time, I do not think there is 
any apprehension that any evil is likely to arise 
from excess of bram<work, in which case alone 
greater attention would he required to be paid to 
the pupil’s physical well being than is the case at 
present 

1 may not he misunderstood as opposed to 
physical exercise I am alive to the importance 
of physi ■at exercise as an important factor in the 
upil’s deielopment of the physical powers, and 

know the injury caused by physical weakness to 
the development of the mtelleet But what I 
urge is that, snrrounded os a Native student is 
by circumsUnces drawing sway his attention 
from inlclleetnil engagement, every precanticn 
must he taken lest the pupil’s attention is diverted 
too much from his intcllectnal work It is at the 
same time to he kept in new, jest the want of good . 
food exposes the pupil to the evil eSects ot over I 
exertion 

Qk« 41 —Is there indigenous instraetion for 
guts in the province with which you are acquaint* 
ond i£ so, wliat is its character? 

Quv* 42 —Whit progress has been made by 
the department in insiitutiog schools for girls, 
and what IS the character of the instruction im* 
patted in them? What improvements canyon 
suggest ? 

Qjiu 4d—Haveyou any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Quu 41 —What is the best method of pro* 
vidmg teachers for girls? 

Quet 45 — Are the gunts to girls’ schools 
larger lu amount, and given on less onerous 
terms, than those to boys’ schools, and is the 
distinction sufficiently marked? 

Quet 45 — In the promotion of female edu* 
cation, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies, and how far would it be pos- 
sible to iDLreate the mterest which ladies nngbt 
take in this cause ? 

Ans 41 to 4^ — In regard to questions 41 to 
4(5, I have to submit that, although on the other 
questions I have each views as are perhaps too 
strong for a Native, yet on the question of fenaalc 
education, owing to the peenbar circumstances of 
the occasion, I hold opinions that would appear 
on their face as loeonsistent with my other 
views 

So long ns mamige (among Hindns) is subject 
to the restrictions of the present caste Tegulations 
—I say present, as practices of some sort or other 
resembling caste prejudices, which appear to exist 
even among Europeans, must always exist, in con* 
seqnence of which m at least 50 per cent of vosm 
it will be next to impossible to marry an educated 
girl to an edueited boy, and as long as the 
betrothal of girls depends on the choice of parents, 
as IS the case among both Mmdus and Alabam- 
modans who, in coDsequenoe of their ignorance, 
do not attach much importance to the boj^s being 


edneated or uneducated, it is evident that the 
edncatiou of the girl will produce any but 
pleasant results It cannot be supposed for a 
moment that her education will enable the 
gill to pass quietly with an ignorant husband , 
for, owing to the general ignorance of the male 
population, and the more important evil— marnage 
of the girl while jet very young, so general 
among Hindus— the girl cannot bu expected to 
be highly educated enough for that purpose, 
while, on the other hand, custom allows the males 
to consider themselves supenor to females, and 
especially the husband to consider himself as the 
master of his wife, in consequence of which an 
Ignorant husband of an educated woman will be 
the most unbearable companion that can he 
imagined 

Then there is the custom of parda go general 
amongMuhammadans, aud not uufrequent among 
respectable Hindus under which the parents can* 
not allow the girl to go out of the bouse after 
the age of 8 or 9 years Again, as if Nature wei e 
also opposed to let the girl remaiu free till a suffi- 
ciently old age to enable the gitl to complete her 
edncatioa, girls in most puts of India— like 
several other countries — arrive at puberty much 
sooner than m colder couatries , and civilization 
has not as yet so far advanced m our country as 
to teach the male population to consider the 
females entitled to equal freedom with tbemselvea 
in every respect These evils cannot be removed 
noless and until the male population has far ad* 
vanced in the matter of education Nor can it 
be urged ressonably that the advancement of the 
female can remove the evils to any extent, for it 
IS not possible tliat, circumstancea as it l*, female 
edncatioa will make sucb progress as should enable 
them to remove any of these evils, so long oa the 
mates have not advanced for enough Nor is 
there — so far as my limited knowledge extends— 

; any instance on record where the females ot a 
I country made much if any, progress in education, 
while the males were at the levri of ignorauce at 
which the large majority of the people of this 
country giovel at pieseut 

Bence, thougli aware of the considerable inRu* 
eoce (hat the education of the females has over 
n.iVionai'nn'vanppmgni?, / am persuauVef io ticai., 
with all true well wishers of education that are * 
not anreaaosably committed to any opiniou, but 
caa form judgment according to circmnatances, 
that the exertions already made are for the present 
more than sufficient, though they have not been 
euccLSsfoI in any appreciable degree, owing to the 
principal causes already mentioned, coupled with 
several others, though of eomewbat minor impor- 
tance, lor instance, bad eyetem, bad mistresses, 
occasional though happily not freqnent, instances 
of shameful conduct, S.c 

1 have for this reason thought it unnecessary to 
reply to these questions in detail 

Qses 48 —Is any part of the expenditure in 
enned by tbs Government on high education in 
yonr provinco unnecessary 7 

Au 48 — A great proportion of the expendi- 
ture on higher education is quite unnecessary 
The coat of maiotainiDg Goveroment schools 
m localities where school education is still sot in 
great demand, as appears from the small nnmber 
fA boys attending them, much of the cost of 
Government schools in localities where aided 
Bcb op ln can he conducted by Natives at a smaller 
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cost to ite GoYcmmeat, a portion of the cost of 
aided schools in demandless localities, much of 
the cost of inspection, as it conld be replaced, to 
a considerable extent, by Tolnntary agency, and a 
portion of it wonld bWome unnecessary by the 
closing of schools or their transfer to aided agency, 
mneh of the expeuditare on scholarsbips, ithidi 
would be rendered quite snperBuous if GoTem 
ment showed a true demand for educated NatiTes 
in. the bestowal of its higher appointments, a 
very great proportion, thongh, looimg at the 
results of the system in force, the whole of the 
expenditnre on maintaimng the training college 
and Normal schools , a go^ly portion of the cost 
of direction , and probably a portion of the 
“ miscellaneous*’' item of about 1162 000 (about 
which 1 do not knovr as to what it consists of), — 
all the'ie, which would, in my opinion, male an 
a^regateof nearly two lahhs of rupees or about 
So per eent of the expenditnre from imperial 
Terenacs, are quite unnecessary, and could be eared 
without the least imaginable injury to the cante 
of education, while the saTing thus made conld 
he applied far more profitably to the eptc^ of 
education by opening new primary schools , open 
ing industrial schools, but on economical principles, 
and to instruct people m the industries really in 
demand , ginng rewards to promoters of education i 
and liberal support to indigenoos schools, &c I 
If the proposals submitted were • accepted I 
cannot hat Ihinl that in a few years the present 
costof education woold do at least double of the 
present work 

Qves dd — Hare Goeeracneat insUtations been 
set np in locahtics where places of lostraction 
already existed, which might by grants m aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the edncational 
wants o! the people ? 

Am 40 —'In many places where Gorerninent 
schools bare been opened there exuted other 
agencies of instcuction, which could, by a jodt 
Clous handing be tamed to very good account, 
to adequately eupply— if not better than tl e Gov 
eminent arrangement m force— the real edo 
cational wants of the people hfost of the 
ind genons agencies of uutruetion could be made, 
by bberal aid, to add other useCol subjeeis to tbo^e 
they already taught, and that course would not 
• only have been far cheaper, but would have node 
education on the Suropean model acceptable to 
the people, which is not at present the case 

The one most clearly ^scemible result of the 
educational worb done by the department, and 
the treatment it has received at the bands of Gov 
ernment oQicers, is to mabc education on the 
European model quite unpopular, and to erealo an 
ever increasing number of disappointed and dis- 
contented subjects 

Qve* CO — Ts there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education D^wrt- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high 
education? Would beneCeial results bo obtained 
by introducing into tbe department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

60 —It IS true that educational officers do 
take an undue interest id higher education, though 
their exertions do not achieve that success (even m 
regard to higher education) that could be achieved 
it they could dcTuc a better system and course 
of education than that in force 


An to the introdactiOQ of more men of prac- 
tical training, 1 do not eee mneh good would resnlt 
therefrom, as the fault lies chieOy in tbe system, 
and m a mneh smaller degree in those entrusted 
with the carrying out of that ^stem 

Fiist of all, the system should be remodelled 
and based on tme principles , if then it be found 
that there are not sufficient men of practical train- 
ing, they might be increased by the introduclioa 
of others , bat until the entice system undeigoef 
a radical change, it would be quite absurd to 
expect men of practical tramiug to achieve success 
bv worLing with a bad system and one based on 
wrong principles 

Qutt 6i— Is the ^tem of pnpil-teflchers or 
monitors in force m yonr province ? If so, please 
state how it works 

Aa$ 51 — ^The system is not in force m general, 
but 1 nm told it does prevail in some schools In 
one form, 1 kaow,rt u followed m the Lahore mis- 
sion school, some of the papils of tbe highest 
class being appointed teachers in what are called 
the branches of the mam school 

By n judicious selection of the monitors, by 
entrusting them the teaching of those subjects la 
which they poesees efficiency, and by gradoslly idsL- 
tag them do wotVof greater and greater difficulty, 
bat never aHowing them to relax their atiention to 
their own stndies nntil they have reached the 
highest class, the system would m time supply, at 
almost » nominal co<t, a set of expenencea te^- 
era, tar sopenor to most of those that ore at pre- 
scntsoppliM by the Normal schools It is on the 
adoption of measure t^t I place chief reli- 
snee wbenT propose that Normal schools, even so 
far as they are intended to sopply teachers for 
tbe primary schools, shonld be done nway with 
This measure would give to the students a good 
deal of practical work, while the UDiver«i^ 
examioations wonld test tbeir attainments in book- 
lore Tbe present student of the Normal school 
bas very htUe practical expeneuce, while his scho- 
lastic acquirements, having undergone only the 
departmental examinations, are not always com- 
mendable 

Qse/ 6? —Is there any tendency to raue pri- 
mary into secondary schools nnnece^rily or pre- 
maturely? Shonld measures be taken to check 
such a tendency’ If so, what measures ? 

Ant 6B-—1ben a not at present an active 
tendency to raise pnmnry into secondary schools 
unnecesranly, hut I cannot help attributing tiis 
absence of the tendency to the reason that further 
funds are not available to the Edncational Depart- 
ment to give etfect to the tendency , for there are 
■ already a largenumber of secondary schools, both 
Government and aided (thongh the Goverament 
schools form tbe majority], that appear to me to 
be unnecessary, for tbe plain reason of tbe 
extremely small number of pupils attending them 

AU such unnecessary schools should be closed, 
and such of their pupils as have not means to live 
at a distant town to pto««ate their studies fur- 
ther— who, however, 1 suppose already receive 
stipends even in those unnecessary schools— 
should be given small stipends out of the saving 
made by tbe closing of tbe schools 

Qne* 53 — Shonld the rateof fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary accordmgto the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils? 

Except in the case of primary schools 
and secondary scheols {if any) in purely rural 
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pirtfl of tbo conntry, the fees elioiiM, for tlio 
jrc*cnt, be inTonally orrangeJ nocorJiug to the 
ineuns of j'arcots bdJ ('uardiaas of the hois, 
so tint (as It u not feasible as ncll u adrmble 
at present to male tbo parents i av the entire cost 
of the tuition of their cliilJren] the mdult'cnce of 
aloiver fi-e myhl be enjojeU by diserving persons 
only IndceiJ, (he time mil coinc (but only if 
the principle of sclf>hclp, so sincerely desired by a 
few of the biglicst of our rulers to bo made to 
develop, be eucouras^od to develop by the smaller 
]<olci)t.ites, to whom the carr^in,; out of tho 
desire of the Suprime Government is necessarily 
entrusted, of whnh, however, a ler^r strong' hopo 
H not entertained by those who arc in a position to 
when almost the entire cost of secondary 
education, at least in the larger towns, can b« 
realised from the parents of the stiilents, and 
then there will be no propriety for Im in» various 
fees, thou);h. even in that distant future, there 
will naturallv be a dilTcreDco of cost for the 
wealthier and poorer clasjcs, fur there null theo 
be scbools with a large itafT comjxiscd entirel) of 
the best teacLcrs, piring, consequently, a far 
better instruction than the ordinary schools 
(having a smallvr staff and composed pirtlr. and 
not entirely, of teachers with the Ixst abthty). 
demanding a far higher fee than the ordinary 
rehools, anl as a matter of course being prac. 
tically occcsnhle only to the ncaltluer classes, 
who will Hod It to their advantage to pay more for 
the education of their tons 

Q«ei 6-i —Has the demand for high edocatioo 
ID jonr proTiQCe reached such a slago as to male 
the profession of teaching a profitable one^ 
Ilavo schools been opened by men of goodposi* 
tion os a means of maiutaining themrelves ? 

Jnt &/ —The demand for bigb e<luealion has 
not in our provioce $3 yet reached lucb & stage as 
to make the profession of tevehing o profitable 
one Uut tho want of lawnets of demand is not 
the sole rcawn against the profession's becoming 
profitable 

A greater reason is to be found in tho fact 
that Government and mission schools give Iiigb> 
er education to Ihcir pupUs at almost a nominal 
cost 

Notwithstanding the canscs checking (bo nse of 
the demand for real high education, as desenUd 
elsewhere, I may safely assert that in towns like 
Delhi and Idhoro there eaists already sneh a 
demand for what passes ss I igh ednc'itioo, that, 
were tho cheap institutions conducted by Govern* 
went and Missionary bodies closed, the income 
from the fees would more than lulTice for maiO' 
taming a good staff of teachers, without even 
raising the fees very high 

I do not know of any schools of the higher 
class opened as means of maintenance, and I tbink 
that from causes checking the ri«o of tho demand 
for high education , as well ns owing to the cheap 
ness of instruction given by Oovenimeut bm 
mission schools, it will be after a long time that 
such schools can come into ciistenee TJierc arc, 
however, schools of a lower cla«3 wheie thefeesare 
the only source of income, eg , Slaktabe, etill aurw 
viving, the school at Daroga’l village near 
Shalamar, Gahore, the school at Ludhiana, &c 

^ — To what classes of institotions do 
jon thinkthatthesystem of assigninggrautB ae 
cording to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
isnjA 


chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and a«cful ? 

f J —Tho system of assigning giants accord- 
ing to the results of periodical examinations 
should bo applied to all schools otlier than those 
rccennog a regular grant under the gcan.t-m-aid 
rules 

In order to mate the system useful, the exara- 
iQ'itions should bo less hard than those prescribed 
for the Government or regularly aided schools, the 
examination ehontJ test the pupils’ cfliciency in 
the particular subjects m which such schools are 
intended iminly to give in«truetion, more parti* 
eularly than the other subjects imposed upon the 
schools by the conditions of the grant, that 
altlioiigb the amount of the grant should chieily 
dc[icnd on the result, yet tho number of the pupils 
troitving instruction at particular institutions 
III oases nliere tbe»risoIt of the examination be 
not so very favourable as might be desired, shonl 1 
not be lost sight of ,— a distinction shoullbe made 
ra the case of echoo/s reccrving no pecuniary sup- 
port from any private quarter, as against those 
rcciuring any sneh Did Bnt I should not bo 
unditvtood to mean that the grant to Government 
or aided schools should have nothing to do with 
the result of their work I would propose that 
tbe maintenanco of the grant should depend 
maioly 00 good results at tbc periodical examina* 
tion. 

(fur* 07— To what proportion of the gro*8 
oxpense do you think that tbe grant la std should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of oulleges and schools of all grades ? 

Am$ 67 —1 think that in ordinary circnmstances, 
for a school that has bicn m existence for a peiiod 
during which it could snlDciently show to people 
the usefulness of its work and thus ensure a good 
income from sources other than the grant in aid— 
which period I propose to he fixed at 20 years— 
the grant in*aid should never exceed one third of 
the gro«sctpcnditnre, subject to two other condi- 
tions (I) that the cost per boy of such school to 
Government does not exceed one third of the aver- 
ageeost of a Governmeut school , and (2J that the 
result at tbo periodical evareinations is not, 
excepting lu extraordiuary circumstances, too far 
bvlow the average 

But in the case of younger institutions I would 
propose the grant 10 aid to amount to two thuds 
of tl e gross expenditure, subject to tbe condition 
t) at the cost per boy to Government should in no 
case exce^ hnlf the cost of Government schools 
Bat though, beside tie question here, I cannot 
avoid remarking that if private cnterpiise in the 
matter of education IS really desired to come into 
play, a Government school in a locality where pri- 
vate agency can come forth to do the wort should 
at Once be closed, foi it is almost impossible foi a 
j civate loetitution to compete successfully with a 
Ooverniacnt school 

X would further propose a distinction to be made 
between the grant to a school suppo ted by an 
lafluential person 01 body, and that to one not so 
supported 

Qmet 58 —What do yon consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils tbat can be efficiently 
taught 08 a class by one instructor m the case of 
colleges and scl ools respectively ? 

Was 68— The masitnum number of pnpils tbat 
can Ik, taught efficiently as a class by one teacher 
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other wlIojTM , and if *0, under what litaitatioDS 
or conditiODi? 

Aki — \]thou"h there is only one colle^ in 
our prorinco nt pre‘cut, }et, as fl general ninark, 
1 may submit that I would think it admabte for 
tho present that, in the case of withdrawing from 
tho direct management of high education. Got* 
eminent should retain one State college in each 
proTinec, but under the management of some 
educational hoard, such as we have in the Sis 
nito of the Panjib University. 1 would further 
add that the rate of fees in snch a college ahonld 
l>« so high as to make the whole amount of fees 
collected to hear some proportion to the expendi* 
turcton the maintenance of the college 

Qnei 65 — IIow far do you consider it ne* 
ce«sary for European profcMors to bo employed in 
colleges ctlncating up to tho B A standard? 

Ant 65 —It is quite sutTicwnt m a college 
teaching up to the B A degree to have cue Buro- 
I<ean oQicer to look after tho general management 
and to teach Enghth litirature For all other 
subjects Native professors will do better— if not 
far better— 'than Europeans Startling as this 
might appear on tint sight, a httlc reflection ou 
wlmt leads me to form this opinion will show that 
my assertion u not wrong I do not mean it 
to ko understood that, as a general rnle, I think n 
Native poefe«iing ftrsUrate attainments to be 
equal, or even neatly equal, to a Eoropcan with 
tho highest attainments 1 admit that it will be 
1< sg, perhaps very long, before wo can be in a 
l«citiOQ to ey so But the qncstion u this 
('■an a Enrepcan professor, engaged on a salary 
which can secure the first class Native talent, do as 
g^ work as the latter? And to tins (question I 
challenge aoy one to say if I am wrong u answer* 
ing emphatically in the negative 

Even ID the cose of Foropcan professors rccciv* 
mg a larger sabry than Native professors, I cannot 
persuade myself to think that tho former, in con* 
sequence of their being foreigners, will bo in tbo 
majonty of instances able to give as good and 
intelligible instruction as the latter. 

I could, if It were not libellous to do so, even 
cite nn instanco of a higher class of a college, 
considenng theisfclvcs more nnfortunato than 
the lower class on their (former’s] having been 
j laccil under a European professor for their lesson 
in EngUt\ lilerature, while the lower class had 
fur the same subject a Native assistant professor, 
from whom the higher class had formerly received 
instruction, being thns enabled to form a ngbt 
opinion about the comparative worth of the teach- 
ing of the two gentlemen. The European profes- 
sor, 1 am told, more than once plainly said he did 
not know how to more clearly explain the sense to 
them 

Qae4 CO — Are Enropean professors employed, 
or Utcly to be employed, m colleges under Native 
management? 

Atn CO — Some European professors are, 1 
believe, employed in colleges under Native msnsge- 
ment, and others mil very likely be employed in 
futnre , but certainly not so mueb from a considera- 
tion of tbcir having superior attainments to the 
best Native professors procurable on equal or even 
smaller salaries, as from a desire of following the 
superior example of the Government 

Ques 67— Are the circumstances of any class 
of the popnlation m your province (« y , the 
Jlnbammadans) such as to require exceptional 


treatment in tho matter of English education ? 
To wh^ are these circumstances due, and how far 
bate they been provided for ? 

Jai C? —The Muhammadans andSilXi, as well 
a» tbo Eurasians (to whom the Resolution forbids 
making any allusion) in oar province, benefit 
tliemscires much less than other people by the 
Bjslem of English education in force, and as their 
present circumstances check their benefiting tliem- 
eclres more by the pre ent system, it might be 
considered by somo that they require exceptional 
treatment. But I do not for a moment consider 
that exceptional treitment is either called for or 
IS feasible on any large scale 
I As I belong to neither of tho two classes I 
I would not utter a word against their receiving 
cxciptioaa! treatment, if the experiment were only 
useless, but I think it to be worse than useless. 
ExoeptiODal treatment will only further depress 
the spint of self help, which has already— through 
the evil effecU of long (directly or indirectly) 
oppressive rule working on the most conser- 
vative mind of the people, taught by their religion, 
if ilindus, to look upon the king as God upon 
tarti, or if Muhammadans, as hia iXah/tf (vicar)— 
become soioactive that there are not wanting edu- 
cated persons who think that it has already com- 
pletely died cut. There conid, in my humble 
opinion, be nothing so detrimental to the Mu- 
hammadans or Sikbs in the matter of benefiting by 
English education as an exceptional treatment 
Those who iidiocat* such an exceptional treat 
meot are either blind freinds or far teeing 
enemies 

If any exceptional treatment is at all reqnired, 

It IS not in the matter of education directly, but 
for tbe removal, as far ns possible, of causes that 
prevent these people from benefiting by English 
education or Mucation at all, equally with the 
other people 

These ciTcnmstances are due to mnltifarioas 
causes, a few of which I msy submit ns follows — 
I— Most Mabamruadans and similarly Eura- 
sians labour under n disability which 
uttered by me would look insinuating— 

I mean that disability which, unless I 
am OB ler a wrong impiessioa as to 
historical facts, is engendered by tbe 
admixture of n powertul race with a 
weaker one, when tlie latter, though 
politically subdued, nevertheless main- 
taiUB a successful social diatiuction 
u —Another circumstance checking the Mu- 
hammadans IS the comparatively 
greater poverty of tbe masses, which 
IS duo in a great degree to their 
improvidence, and some of their social 
habits, manners, and customs 
Some of the eocial manners and habits 
work injuriously, even otherwise than 
by producing poverty, for Muhamma- 
dan children of even affluent parents 
are mostly found to benefit tar less 
than their Hindu compeers 
lu —The circumstances that prevent the Sikhs 
from benefiting to any appreciable 
extent are again due, in my humble 
opinion, to historical facts Exposed 
in tbe infancy of their sect (in the 
* form now prevailing) to the hardships 
of prosecution and taught by their 
great religious teacher to overthiow the 
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oppTe<«ireyote, tbe/ acquired indepead 
ent kiDgly rule after ovcrthrowiag 
the oppressiTe sovereignty of the 
Mughals Fot a tme they, &3 a mt 
exercised royal authority, but were, 
before they could base their national 
gieatne's on a solid footing, or mahe 
their sect a reading people (as they 
were a fighting one), of whiclilhey 
made a beginning, subdued by the 
English 

The poli^ of the Government being to disarm 
opposition by mahing the people follow peaceful 
occupation, the Sikhs, who had never held offices of 
the pen under their own Government, could not 
naturally be expected to adopt the pen for their 
profession Those of them that had followed the 
manual professions maintained them'sclvesin these, 
while the rest members of the disbanded army— 
for few of them had as yet taken to other profea 
sums of ttviliied life— betook themselves to the 
cultivation of land The«e circumstances were 
coupled with others of a somenhat minor import* 
ance, and the result of all these combmed is what 
we now see 

(I may be allowed to note here, that if the edu- 
cational system is at any time based on a proper 
footing, and the dialect of the people end its 
characters adopted as the medium of usstruction, 
jt will be necessary for the llohammadans, for 
tbeu own benefit, to take part m the selection of 
any one particular form of chaiucter, for if they 
cling to the Fersuo character they uiU be surely 
at a great disadvantage la companrou with the 
Hindus using any of the Native characters ) 

6S— How far would Government be 
justified in withdraw mg from any existing school 


Cross-Examination of 1 

MCE Hrr TV. H BLACKrtr 

Q 1 —tybat are iLe snpenor arrangements 
of the llahafaja of Kosbrntc to which you allude ? 

^ J — lu Jammu there are a large number 
of persons who have received elementary educa 
tion, and yet continue their hereditarv occupations, 
benefitUng therein by tho education they have 
received Tho system resembles our grant m aid 
system The subjects of instruction are reading 
and writing in the vernacular lo the Dogra charac 
tev, and the simple rules of arithmetic, geuerally 
mental, together with religious iiutraction. 

Q 3— Is Hindu theology a matter of 
instmctioD for which Gorernment con, in accord 
ance with the pnociple of religious neutrahiy, 
und-.rtake to pay ^ It so, must not GovemmenV 
jay for the teaching of the theology of other 
lel gious also? 

A 2 —The theology of any religion is not a 
matter for which as each the Government should 
be called on to par, but liie teachug of it should 
net prevent any school from obtaining a grant 

Q 3— Ten have stated that secular iBstruc- 
tion IS less attended to in mils on schools than m 
cthets^ Have you any anthonty for this state- 

A 3 —1 make the statement from my per 
snnal capenenc* ai a student in a misaiou school, 
»n*l also from observation of the results of educa- 
tion as ihowa in the eliminations, as well os fcuia 


or college, in places where any class of the 
popalatiOQ objects to attend the only alternative 
institotiOQ on the ground of its religious teach- 
ing? 

Jus tSS— The withdrawal of Government from 
any school when there is no other than one to 
which the people object on re igious grounds, will 
create n misapprehension in the people’s minds 
that Government desired to ■unduly aid the kIi 
gions teaching of such school Though not well 
founded, the misapprehen<qon is certainly injun 
OU3, it wonid, therefore, be advisable to make some 
arrangements (ns noted elsewhere) so as to get 
some pnvatebMy to take charge of such school 

Quel. S9 — Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete sueecMfuIly with 
corre«pondiag institntions nndi.r£uropean manage- 
ment? 

G9 —Ordinarily a school under Native 
numagement cannot at present compete success- 
fully with one under European management lU 
the same locality, for reasons given in a preceding 
answer But it most certainly can do so with one 
lo adifferent locality In future, however — and it 
IS not \ery far off— when the proposals submitted 
receive doe consideration and are giien effect to 
so &r as they appear proper, it will not be diffiuult 
for a school managed by Natives for the mer® 
rearon of that, to compete successfully with one 
under European management while my own small 
school |3 a uving example of my assertion 

Qnee 70— Are the conditions on which grants- 
10 aid are given in your province mors oneicoa 
and complicated than necessary? 

Jmi 70 —They art, tvs submitted m u pcavwua 
answer 
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the fact that students of the laliore missioo 
school have come to me for special mstniction 
Q 4— Is the graut in aij srstem so known 
to the people at large as to give them the oppor- 
tunity of taking odvantage of it, ehoulJ they 
wish it f 

^ d — Not in the least No steps have ever 
been taken to make it known to the public No 
advertisement has been put forth of notices m 
public places, a, was done m the case of books 
poblbhed by the Department Nor was personal 
agency made U'e of for this purpose 

Q 5— koo Lave stated that others, besides 
yonwelf, are prepared to take over Government 
schools TYould lhe«e parties be able to make 
sneh arrangements as would secure the pcrma- 
oeuce of the lustitutions ? 

^ 5 —1 do not think that perruanence should 
be a condition at all, in the sense of securing that 
the school should be maintained for a large unmbet 
of years For tins, as I nnderstand it, wocU 
defeat the purpose of the fiesolution, though I 
would add that the parlies referred to would be 
able to maintain the school on a Luis that would 
be very likely to be permanent 

Q C— Ton have several times remarked that 
yon have treated a subject "elsewhere ’’ To 
what do you allude? 

■A C— To an essay on educational reform 
publohed by me, ood presented to the Commis- 
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1 In regard to the fir^fc object, I hare to 
submit as folloirs • — 

{«) That the proportion of tho e aWe to read 
and write has not mncb increased, jf 
It has increased at al] , and that, 
although the number of the po|sl5 
a‘tenJing OoTerament and anted 
schooL may Lave increared by a few 
tboasand*, yet the number of those 
recening instruction in mdigenons 
schools has decreased fat more t* 
am afraid that the proportion of iho'C 
able to read and write in IJnti«h tern 
tory would be foimd smaller than 
those in the tcrnloty of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, if as accurate statistics 
coaid be prepared there as m Sntish 
territory.) 

(2) That not only has the number not in» 
crea«ed without the inetrase of evpen- 
dsture, as might naturally be especled 
from the increased popularity of the I 
system of edncation and the improve- * 
ment ofraeanireSj ic , hutthenomber | 
has even not at all increased in proper- j 
twu to the increase of expenditure { 



It appears that wnile the expenditure 
Lm increased about 50 per cent . tbe 
number of pupiU Las increased only 
about 8 l>er cent Zlveu afler deduct- 
ing tbe numlict of jul school ttudeaU 
imludcd (together with their eipea- 
iliture) in the returns of IS^C 67, the 
inciTa«o of pupils in IShO SI would 
not l« found to W more tl au C pre 
cent , for an increase m the cxpeoditurc 
of C'l per cent , i or will the increa c of 
espenditnre l« found to be eoinpcnwited 
{i.t I y apropciU proportionate increase 
in the lumber of ptijiU receiving 
I ighcr education, though even if such 
were the case, it would not entitle tbe 
dcjiartmcDt to much credit in the face 
of the neglect of the education of the 

masses 

(r) Tiiat priniarv education liLe higher eilo 
cation, liai not with reterenre to its 
ohjecij bien j Luvd co a soot d la.is 
wbi h ijoae ri uid bale ma h it f«)n ' 
lar am the ma •^‘s of people the 
<1 f>u of [vnraary edueatioti in or 
huTiiUc opinion being as f liotr, «od 
almoii none exiejt the Ia«t being 
k tan «l bi the j resent syitem of liie 
dejcirtn en al pnmaft eslncation ■— 

(■ f nal hng tie lioy to read and write in 
bit (ernacniUr ( i| to unlerstand 
ocu nary acc< unts (iii to read his 
rd „iin.s U-o-s sud oCet (rayert to 


God, (it) to be^in to thinl., (v) to 
give him an lu'ight into the mdj- 
ments of sc enee m a practical way , 
(v\) to put Liai in the way to higher 
Vacation The present system of 
primary edocabon almost exclu-ive- 
iy pats the boy in tbe way to 
higher edncation for the sole por- 
po«e of obtaimog clerical employ- 
' meat, while to tbe majonty of three 
that do not pro«ecute their stadiea 
so far a« to obtain employment, the 
edncation received in the school is 
of very little nre 

2 In regard to the second object, I have to 
«abmit that education has not been made popular 
among the people, for it is only those that desire 
toearntbeir livelihood by means ofclencal em- 
ployment that vek after the departmental ednea- 
tion, while oil the rest thmh it worthier 

As to the learned clashes of tbe old fashion, 
they have beta entirely estranged from the cflu»e of 
education, instead of being attached to it hr bemg 
innted to take a share m its ndmmiatntion and 
participate in the pecnntaiy benefite, Ac 

3 The mdigenons «cho©l«, i « , such of them 
as cooM not be rih«orbed in the Government 
sebooU, bare not been improved and encouraged 
This 1 . one of tl>e chief causes of tbe faiflire of the 
department in tbe matter of pnmaiy education 
They would have formed, aud would even now 
form, n very cheap and popular agency for impart- 
ing ^emeotary instruction to tbe mawes 

4 Id tbe schools Duder the direct departmen- 
tal management, tbe mental faeulites of ths majo- 
rity of pspds are not so trained that they may 
discharge their duties in after life with intelli- 
geoce I doubt very much if the najoritr ofthose 
in public employment are scry inlilligcut in such 
matters as are not directly connect^ with theix 
olScial duties (thoogb ereu some of them coaid 
tc found not even suiCcicntly intelligent for the 
satisfactory discharge of their cfBcial duties), 
while 1 can m-ert that even the deportmcnlal 
olHcers wiU net profc«s that a carpenter s son or 
agncuhunat’s that lias been la a school for (»ay) 

6 or 7 yrars, is the better for Lawng pas ^ sc* 
much of Ills time in tbe school 

Information of practical use in after years is not 
im| tried in tbe departmental schools, nor is 
iii-truction given in the schools (such as it i,) satis- 
faclonly deep and sound As, la my opinion, the 
majontrof people must, from the constitution of 
all cinliscd society, betake tbemselves to the 
lodustnes for earning their Inelihood, the system 
which jjivci to tbe pupils no in In»trial inform- 
ation whatever can hr no mean* be imagined to 
irapart (generallv) * information that will prove of 
practical U'e in jears to come “ 

The moral feelings are not trained at all And, 
lanlr a desire is neither created nor foitcrcil for 
//•/y higher education- 1 niai eicn aOl that 
even tbe work of the department, m imparting 
what passes for high education, is not, la my 
humble opinion quite satisfactory But for the 
scholar*) ips given hr the I'anjab University 
Colics*, re-uU would have been still less satis- 
factity I lea»e compare the number of suceees- 
ful college flu lent* in 1*72 71 or 1875 7* with 
those in IS*0.&1, as gneo in tic l.di.cattooal 
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5 It IS a fact that naJer tho old rale, when j 
Persiaa was the principal subject of instraction, I 
thoQ^h Sanshrit and Arabic were also not dis | 
reganled, there were Natives of Inda who could 
wnte boohs in the Persian language, both prose 
and poetry. Even at this moment relics of the 
old system of education can be found in several 
Persian poets and others who devoted their life 
to knowledge such as could he ohtaiued la Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit (I could name seversl lu 
Lilioce, Amritsar, S.c ) But I am afiaid that not 

a single person will be found, now that the dc 
partment, has worked for more than 2a years, who 
Las devoted 1 is time to the acquisition of higher 
Western leirning and can write books m his 
vern'icular (containing some of that learning) foi 
the benefit of his countrymm, far less make 
improvements thereon 

In reflecting on these questions, it must bo 
borne in mind that the department had not to 
work among an ignorant nation, but one wbich 
had made great advancement in learnmg, though 
of a different kind, and that had the department 
taken proper measures to utilise the mUon's 
genius which could produce good poets in a foieign 
tongue before the department commenced its 
work, the work of the department would have 
ccrtamly been attended with far greater success 
than what baa been achieved 

The one result of education in general, more 
prominent than all the rest, nith reference to 
iVestera civilisation, is the great prevalence of the 
habit of drmkiDg 

6 In regard to the improvement of the verna* 
cnlir, «o far as my knowledge ea tends not a dozen 
cmgin&l vemacolar works will be found written 
nuaer the patronage of the Lducabonal Depart 
Blent and fit to be con*idered as fir^t class works 
Nor will, 1 think, be found a dozen or so of 
translations of first class literary works, or of any 
higher scientific works either 

7 On thu point there can be no doubt that 
the pe iple have long been acquainted with the 
pecuniarily remunerative character of instruction 
given ID the higher Schools , and yet the amount 
of fees realised in the college and all the secondary 
schools was during the year 1 8S0 81, 1134,539, as 
against 3101,625 resist ui fees in all thepn* 
mary schools (for males) 

Not only (as appears from the aNive eompati 
son) did the people contribute, in the form of fees, 
far more for primary eilueation (which, as will be 
shown uuder a separate head, deserves State sup- 
port more than higher education), but the proper 
tion of this contribution to the total Government 
cost is, lu my humble opinion, UBjuHiEably 
smaller in the case of higher education For the 
total Government expenditure (Imperial revenue 
and district anJ^Municipal funds) on the college®, 
secondary schools, and scholarships, is about 3J 
lal hs, and, includiug the cost of direction and 
inspection and mistellaoeous cha -gea not less 
than 5 lakhs , whereas that on primary edocation 
not more than 3} lakh«, or including tlie cost of 
inspection, a little over 4 lakhs, being 10 per cent 
(eaeltisive of cost of direction he, or abont 7 
per cent incladiog that cost) m the case of h gh 
education agamst 16) per cent (or lo per cent) 
in that of primary eJueat on 

Q 2 —What coneiderations shonld in your 
opinion, be attended to in deciding the relative 
cbirosof higher and primary education to State 
supjort? 


A S — la my humble opinion the following 
are the principal considerations bearing upon this 
question — 

(«) " The re'ourees of the State ought to be 
EO applied as to asoist those who cannot be ex- 
pected to help themselves “ Now, bearing this 
pnsciple in mmd, which is not true as regards 
India only but regarding any country, it is clear 
that, as the lower classes of people cannot afford 
to pay for the education of their children, greater 
support should be given to the education of their 
children than to that of the upper classes And 
it will I believe, not be doubted that the majority 
ot thepoorei clas es cannot spare then sons to 
leceive more than primary education which conse- 
quently should receive greater support from 
Government than higher education On the other . 
hand the fees in secondary sclools should be so 
regulated, and secondary schools kept only in 
localities with such a demand for higher education, 
as to enable the amount realised from fees to bear 
a larger proportion to the entire Govern- 

meut cost than the mcome from fees m primary 
schools does bear But the case is just otherwise 
at present, as shown under another question 

(i) Another very important consideration is the 
education cess, levied as at least understood by the 
villagers) foi the education of villagers’ children 
It would, ID TOy humble opinion be only fair to 
spend the entire amount of this ccsb in the educa 
tiou of tbe villagers’ sons Such, however is not 
at present the case 

(«) Agasu as tbe lucome in tbe majority of 
municipal towns (at least in our proviuee) is made 
up of tase» mote on tie poorer elatiei iian 

the teealthier, as a releienco to the returns of 
Muuicipal ID ome in diifereut towns can clearly 
show. It would be only fair to spend a proportion- 
ate amonot out of Muuicipal income on primary 
education in towns for tbe benefit of the poorer 
clashes 

(/) Again, as primary education is not so 
diiectlv Teiunaeratwe us eecmidary education la 
(or rather ean be), it 13 evident that greitei sup 
port should be given to the former than the 
latter 

(e) As, again, one of tbe objects of education 
Is to make the recipients of education more peace- 
loving law-abiding and God fearing men, and 
as this object would be attained by primary edu- 
calion as well as by the secondary (if, of course, 
primary education was placed ou n sound basis), it 
would be far more profitable to spend larger 
amounts on primary education than on the sec- 
ondary, both from a regard to the poblic peace and 
the stability of the State I cannot refrain from 
lemarkiog here that some English gentlemen are 
afraid that the result of nia»s-education will be 
to make British rule unstable in ladia Although, 
to my humble thinking, it seims incomprehen 
able how primary education — which alone the 
majority of the mas»es of people can receive— 
given to the masses of people conlJ remove all 
differences of religion, nationalities, &c and unite 
all tbe different peoples into one cation all of 
them nnaoimons on the overthrow of the British 
joke and on the snbstitution of another Govern- 
ment for the British, for they would not as 
ed wated people, prefer anarchy to British rule , 
yet I bare thought it proj>er to note this fiar, as 
tbi. wmark was made a few davs ago hy an e lu 
cational officer of high standing in connection 
with the spread of education among the tna-vea. 
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(/) The fact ehonhl nlse ha noted lint, noJitc 
Inshud and fe\cral othir European counlnw 
nliero the rcaeniio is jo constitutcal as to mato 
the wealthier cb' ts—in the form of iro|ert) lax, 
heavier customs and excise duties on orlicks used 
bj" the wcahliicr classes in companion Math those 
vised by ttic poorer elassc*, Lc — coulnbutc a fair 
proportion to tW State expenditure, the revenue 
in India, so far ns 1 have been able to male out, 
is not so constituted ns to throw a fair proportion 
of the burllien of State expenditure on tUo 
wealthier classes The land revenue, which I 
believe is the largest item of 5bte income, cornea 
from the poorest clashes, the stamp duty fcdU 
ptiueipallj oil the lower classes, eimdarlv the 
salt tax and a fnv others. Ilcncc 1 would con- 
sider the education of the massea entitled to a 
“ fair si arc cicn out of the assignmciit to education 
from Imianal revenue, whiaas, at pteH.nt, a 
compataUxclj very sraall nmount is t\>eut on 
primary education out of the Imperial revenue 
As a epe illc propo<«il, on the ground of the fore 
going conailcralioiia, 1 woul 1 submit tl) that the 
entire amount of the villag* cess should be spent 
on primary education in villages, (2) that tbo 
contiibution to primary education out of Mum 
cira\ income, compared with that to secondary 
education should uol bo Icy than to the propor- 
tion of thne to one , i e , 75 j or cent to prunaty 
education to £3 Kr cent to secoodarj , (3) tl at 
at least one third of the assignment from Im| enal 
revenue should bo spent on pnmary education , 
(i) that the cost of dirccliou, iaii>cction, scholar- 
si ips, and traiMBg college (to tl o extent that 
they ore considered ncceseary to survive ofter cut- 
ting down the unneco<sary portions) should be 
shown in the statements sod reports os ciiargcs 
on account of secoodary education, so as to enable 
the Govvmmcot to comprehend the actual cost 
of higher education 


Q 3 — ITaro yon to propo«o any measures 
for the improvement of the Tornacuhr? 

A J-—Uie system of the dunrlmeuLal pnhlt- 
cation and tale of lioobs slionll l»e nboluhed 
As, however, its place could not bo immediately 
■oppliid ly pninto ageuries until iu<.h time as 
private agencies coni I come into existence, llio 
vrorL of the pnhlieation of the vcmaenlar boobs 
nnd the importation and sab of h nglisli boobs 
could l<c entriislM to some Native tra kr I Inow 
of one who woull offir the Govirnnunt lllO,0 0 
per nDDum for biiog entrusted mth the work, and 
would agree to pubk h lioobs simibr to those now 
published by the departmental pn*s and to sell 
them at the same rate with (if not chcai'cr than), 
that of the ibjeirtmeiiL 

Staudatvl literary nnd scientific works mar l^o se- 
lected, and jriZM vary mg from llSOd to IH.OiO 
may be advettucil for llicir tnindations A sum 
of Ul5iO0«w 4U,(Wtt annually sj'cat in this way 
wuntd in a few y ears prixlnei a large number of 
transbttd works, whiih would form a basis for 
Oriental scholars to write onginal works 

I'nzcs may also be held out for onginal work 
ID the virnacnbr. 

The transfer of teal management to local lodica, 
with power to select text books, would also servo 
as a s'lmulus for the wntiug of vcruaenlar books 
Jo some cases, where the writer of a book was 
a mao of position, hu labour might be recos- 
OKcO by tho CoTcmment or the University by iiio 
I grant of a title or any otherwuo 

As the present course of instraetien u unsatis- 
factory, the alteratioo of it into a more sati<fac« 
tory one would nl>o aid in the nnprovement of tbo 
veraaeulvr, rrovided that tbs other proposals sub- 
mitted are also taken into proper cossidemtion 


2^ciili?rice ^Bn G 

Ques S— (a) Do Tou think Hat lu your prov- 
ince the system of primary educatioii lias been 
placed on a sound basis, and ip) is capable of de- 
velopment up to the requirements of the comma- 
nity ? (e) Can you suggest improvements m the 
system of administratioD, or (d) in the course of 
instruction ? 

Am 2 — (o) I do not think that in the Fanjab 
the sy stem of primacy edilcation has bees placed 
on a sound basis No such srstem can be said to 
be placed on a sound basis that ignores, or tends to 
suppress, indigenous edncatiou, both of winch 
charges can be pressed against the system ado] ted 
by the Educational Departcoeut To correctly 
ascertain the number and cbancter of indige- 
nous schools IB, in Itself a (ask, which has not yet 
been accomplished by the departm°nt dunng the 
St, years of its existence and yet it is only one 
j)TehiainaTy to their incorporation in a scheme of 
State education These indigenous schools being 
outside our present system were never foslerrf by 
us It was easier to start schools of OUT own,and 
to obtain credit for doing so thaw to develop an 
institution which at every stage would have in 
volved the consideration of local circumstances, if 
not rreyudicMjOs well as the acqoi«ition of a know. 
^ languages and subjects out of the pate of 

cmcial recognition "iet the department would 


tv Leitvep, LLB. 

not bare bad any large number of schools to start 
with bad it not converted mau) of tho indiginous 
schools into Government schools by buying over 
thwe teachers, tTeslroyiug iiidigcuous schools as 
such, and establishing alien schools on their rums. 
Urdu wlmh our ofliccrs knew n little, was made 
the current vernacular, whereas, incidentally with 
Persian, it was already being perfected m the 
Dumerous schools m which Persian was taught 
before our advent The mahajani schools supplied 
and still supply the wants of the trading class, 
when contented with its profession , yet they 
were, as a rule, ignored The Arabic, Sausfcrit, 
and Gurmukhi schooU were so ileuti&ed with 
religious teaching, that a Gofernment which 
derives ita taxation from all denominations ignored 
them on the plausible, if economical pnnciplo of 
religious neutrality — a principle which should 
merely mean abstinence from religions proselytism, 
bnt not tbe subversion of all religious feelings by 
the introduction of a secular system, which is so 
pernieioos, even iti countries like France, where 
the test Vacation is still given by tbe Clergy 
Nor was "religious neutrality," wbieL, as in 
Finesja, sbonld denote tbe impartial distribution 
of State funds to tbe icligious teaebing of all 
deDominations alike, a suOicieot excuse for the 
resumption of grants of rent free land to the indi- 
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tions of i^iese eeinTniUeM an^ of Oio witlio* of ito 
parents of Iiis pupils On niaiif festive occasions, 
an cducalioiial gitlierm?, if not darbar, bUouM 
taLeplncc. The teacher wonlJ I ccomo an adviser 
of the coomuiiitj, and he, in his turn, controtlcd 
by it The local committee, with eJnentional 
panebajats in every village, would Icnow, fir better 
than nny inipector, niiitber the teacher waa 
painstaVing, led a morat life. See , and thej also 
could constantly inspect the school hnilltngs, and 
ascertain whether they were inaiiilamcj m the 
proper sanitary condition Distnet ins}cclora, to 
test the teaching m the schools and to report to the 
local committees <>< eery fine of the tn«pecti n 
ma}, for the present, still be retained, at kait till 
the local committees and olueationnt pmehayats 
acquire n better knowledge of the projer inner 
working of a school, or till the tabaillirs, who are 
now relieved orjmhcial work, arc ordered hy Oov- 
erument to make the inspections of BchooU a part 
of their official duly, nhilut, if the "pnmary" 
examinations arc to be mainbn ed, (hey shnuM !•« 
conducted bj independent examiners in the district 
if not by the Uuiieriily itself To A]<]>ly the words 
of a recent Ttcsolution of the Anpiman-i-PAhjah to 
the sentTil supervision an 1 protni tion of cdncition 
of tbo province (the tUUtlel siineriwieii l>cing 
entrusted to local committees), there cm l>« no 
doubt that it is liigh time to place the general 
direction of education under n ] opnlar l>oanl. I iii 
with more extended powers than la lliirma (on whuh 
subject rir/e appended UcsolutianoftlieOevenimerit 
otaadia). li indigenoni eJnca/iea is to 1 craved 
from destruction, and to be de\cIopc<I , if a sound 
system of education at all is to take ihe place of the 
present routine of iiiitonnd lai/rNc/rca— then tie 
official dcpnTlment, which has nratly destroyed 
popular vifiice/ion, sbonld be ah dished, the wliol« 
present educational macbiiiery Uing decentralised 
and localised in favour of edneational self* 
Sasevavnewt heVew aiad e. OevviwwAwt far 

general (very general] guidance and discriminating 
encouragement So far as this provinca is con* 
CCrnedj tliL supreme board for the cneourigcroent 
and promotion of edu*atiou is alreadv found in th** 
Senate of the Pnnjah UiiuCfsitj College— a body 
composed of the hading oflieers ot Onemiuentin 
all departments, of theCliicrs and representative 
gentry of the province, of Pruteslant niid lloroan 
Catholic Clergy, of the traditional learned tla«ee», 
the maulvis and pandits, of repre<(ntnllvra of 
"aided schools," of the 8ikli pric'ethood, and 
of European non officials of infliieneo and repute 
tion This body would also he recrmled 1 y its 
own graduates of, and above, the degree of SI istrr 
of Arts, and corresponding degrees in other facul- 
ties, piQvided then social position and Iiteinty 
eminence warranted their oomiuatwo Tl c past 
success of the Senate of the Fanjab Tlnncrsitj 
College warrants the belief lu the great fnlure 
bencEts that this educational parliament will con- 
fer on the province The Senate of the Pnireisity 
College 13 alieady, by its statutes am! constitution, 
the eonsuHing holy of Government in nil matters 
of education including even primary instruction , 
and it is now hoped that, in the elevation of the 
college to the status of a Universitj , special core 
Tvili he taken to strengthen Ihit feiture of its 
functions Tbeie is no doubt that the body in 
qae=tion could, at any rate reheie the Edneational 
Department of tie invidious aiil tinsel >!facVoiy 
task of examining its oun noik, by Railerinkilig 
the corduet of the middle, if not tie pnmaty 
school examma ion, bj means of ii dependent 


namners, and lo gTaJuate these examioations ai 
to Iw tho natural steps towards the I'litranee ami 
the higher ejammalions wlncli it already eooJnels 
lU OncnUl College also olTtrs exceptional facilities 
for nitpertingand examining, from Iho lowest, to 
the highest BtuidirJs, the indigenous rehools of 
every dcnominalion Tlie pri.i<.iit examination fi r 
State-employmi nt coul 1 alto be most apj rupnately 
unditlakiii by the provincial Imard. 

"The edoraticnal projfrr** of the srliwU tl rnoelieat tl* 
prarinee. May Ihtu InteJ and ene'^rri'e] hr lie ftv 
esstainaliena of th* I’sDjft) Vniirtvilr «dt elfcrsi 
anatcilT to th» inUl e exswm»tioi>» o( tl • VMViT'tiM t{ 
Oifeiu sad CsmhnJ,ri*, wM'it liiel rr bnehth trrnareUr, 
ant Orvetal r<Inntra will eralinot io be etinUiUtnl by 
acboIer«bi{w to deermnir iluJenls and by the ruiamsiiuu 
for deatees tillr«. and dipltimee 

“‘tbrreoiitjr miiami fur eooiilcTalion the qii««lione{ tl-e 
iDsnaeetneBt bbJ lni|i«elien of tl* *cl oeU in lb* J’anjfb 
Aduptinelk* J’tinriple* of local e, If y irrnnnnit i»d doaw 
br (he (lOierouicnt of India tb* Anjninan i t'aejfb con. 
eider that Ircal bodies euBtuliny of offictit and oon-oITcut 
>qfOpeBoand>r*lir* mrinWr* can alnne mml ePicseully 
Lfepupthalntemtof Iba local paDicIn local intlitaLonei 
(bat IncT alone ran beat bno* whetlrr ihelcAcbera an 
painelablny and hii 1 a loortl life] and wbrlber (be Kbool. 
tioiljinya are eolLaUa asd are coalataiBcd is the proper easi, 
tary rondition 

-Oft (be reiollaef tl • b'BlrerailyMaminatione InwomiD- 
kaowo, Ibey «ill,t! mfore, be alia to draw ll a esncUoned 
ynala, (hrvnsh Ibe Pepilly Cotnmiaiiofirr of ibe dwlnct, 
and toallol tlem IS acrord<ni<e t>olh with (1 eae rraulla tnl 
tbecenblien ef tbeae irhoob whetber OoreratBcat. ailed, 
crindlyenoae etbeolscf tbevineue eornBiBnitnv Dutrut 
intpeclort loteettle i>acliinyin lie erbeeli aottorrpert 
te (le local e> nuilteei at Ibe iim* of tber inipectien 
nayfortia prefent etill le rrUined | letsny aanny tbat 
nayacerae ly ibe prei«e(0 r».crnMUliyB ibeall, la tbs 

S inioftof tbe Anjauian I Paejib be Jirohnl ti drrriopisy 
lexletineKleeli an 1 ctabliel iny fprihrr ecLonU calbs 
ynnt in aideyetrs) ae baacnl on rxanlnatinni an 1 local roa 
Ifol lie fnUrerlins ll e reienU in lb* Tanoae 1 aal lice in 
(beedacallvn ot tl rir cl iidrm and tiycoBstaiillyeoaeultiny 
local wtoU, Ibm can W no donbt Ibit pnrile hl-eral ty 
mil be aiioialnlcd aDdibat tbe Bnrebers atlendiny Kbeol 
Will be biyely inrreeinl Ai for li>,ber (xlacalion, tbe 
esenioatMMie of He Ienjfl> Uniecniy, wlicb are o|en 
belli to eolleye ani pneal* eVaJmle will prtrnie » rafficicnt 
etmuloe wb>1,t Ibe reality of tbe demand for it wdl be 
leeteJ by tbe feendation of more and moreecbolarablpe ai4 
pnree (edeerreloy atii lenle 

-On IleanbjKtof the veraacalarlftnfpa-ra tbat ebaJI 
be tie mediam ef inatructiou tbe Aniunian i Pnniab bae 
alrealyciprcaeed ita conviction that Urdu for thedlBbaai, 
ciadaDfBDdfnrlbeerala cUet in the rrrao ^raiicc! nmcteri, 
Ilmds >0 tbe Dcra bfgari cbnraclers for Ibe elaldrrn of 
raadiU Kbvlrie and Arons e'peciallr m (I e diitncta 
wbera »t la tbe teal TernaenUr each ae Hluac (locyoon, and 
other rdacca, andPanjfli (n the (i rnralibi character fer 
(be {‘■kbf and tie agncultnnl ebitiict of that community, 
ehoald term the baeie uf primnry inelroelioii , though an 
eaey alternative coiirie present, liidf naniely, that of 
attacbiog teacbcri of Hindi and Ourraikbi to the exKtinf; 
acboole wherever diamd, wbirh ran be dore at 4 noet a 
nominal coat, nnit of II ere tear! ere being procurable at 
fnlanci ranging from ItS to itlO per nienaem 
-Qa (besnbjcct of rchg nuirduoilion without which tbe 
Aayoman i Panjhb have always ccnsliercd tbnt secular in 
atrmtioa alone is incomplcle >■ not pernicious, the Society 
draw atlenti s to the 1 tnctiial masuer id w1 icb Ibev pro 
pose to eolve tbo dilneulty witl out interference with (be 
principle of re] gioua ncitraltv professed by Government, 
in the Itewdotion adopted by them at the meeting of Itli 
Decuiber 1^0, ft copy of wl icb togetlier with someremarka 
thereon n annexed to tbe r I'caolutiou 
• Above all would tbe Anjuman-i Fanjib urge tbe entire 
application of tl e edneat onsi ecu to Ibe pnipoae for wbieh 
it baa been lev ed> 

This statement is suhstanlislly correct, liccaurca 
large amount of the cess whuli ias been levied liiia 
not heeu applied to village schools, and beenuFe 
many villages whiih pay the cess aiestill without 
schools 

With reference to tbe desired estabhebment of agrical 
toral tJioids the Anii mnn i rnniib wlibt entirely in 
taTOBSof tbe proposal, luuka forwurd mthe firstioatance, 



to tlie tncoura^rmcnt and d Trlopmetit of indisuHnu 
ncUioda, and the jnJiciOQi «ppl cat;oii and exWukiou of 
EomMan acientifio «p«tms Joit umlhepricD^tjr icbooU 
for the tradm;; ctsetee the Natire methods of ernlias and 
mental arithmetic cannot be i^ored eo »1io thostd e) men 
tary men«nration be a jiirt of the primary eilucalinn of 
o^eahuruta iDformntion ihould aUo be more widet/ 
collected regardius eiisHuu aystema of ciiltiealion. labitat 
tl e indualrul scl oola ihoul 1 ercr net in concert with Tiatioo 
ortiaani and should be citablished on a basis t^t tholl bs 
pecQDiaTily profitable to private enterprise also in tbia 
direction 

"S$ rcfrirds the cWireition of lel ooU and collcgea the 
Anjuinan i Panjib re^oiei.-f to fint that the 1 esolution of tla 
Govemment of India cunreuini; the present Uocati n 
Conmiiaion deprecate* over reflation and reri^niaea eanety 
of inatniclion Itueproviaionihould accordin(.lj bo m^e 
n the new atati«timi return* for Oriental collesrea and an fi 
yean* schoola, os well as fur the gralUion of tbo admis 
aion teats of tnialvi, pandit, and munshi, witlilboEiilniuc^ 
exsminat on whilst return n(; tinder *1 rof-ssiobal bead* 
mips tl e school* of law and medieinr, aa also the alndcnta 
who bare passed examinations in ihc abore two departments 
of bnowl'lire (ineludiny the Laxia, praJhvnftas idkima, 
and baids of Tations grade*] 

In the panclnyct*, to which I hato Alliiileil, the 
clitef men of the \illagi}, alica^t inelutiing ths 
Muhatnmiilan, HiiiJn, and Sikh pricsti>, and 
abore alt, tlictcacliirhimtelf, noutU be represented, 
audits competence, thus constituted, nould also 
be an important aiixili irv to the administration of 
justice and the pre^rsntion of peace Of course, 
wherever practicable, the teseber would also be the 
potUmasler, tanitarj’ clerk, or "notnry" of the 
vil1nge,and he would get"a chan ” in Ins ov*n 
Tillago and on the local committee vrleo turn* I 
moued to it Vhatevermaj be tbe drawLarkt of I 
theajsUraQf educatioual eelf goverument whreti ^ 
I advocate, in the loss of rctoms nod reports that 
profess to !•<. correct and puoctual, nol m theniut 
of tha* barmonj’ or islber cnnnotonjr wbicb 
charaeceiises alt otTicial sj stems, the country would 
gam in education d spoutaneity, and lay the found 
atton of tt genuine, because indigenous, as well 
as n progressire, civilisation To quote a renarb 
ma le in conrersati >n by Hr Herbert Spencei to a 
frienil,"no imtcrial progress or increase of wealth 
cm compensate a nation for loss of independence 
< r thought and character, for loss of manliness 
and coiiragu to act for themselves, and if 
any system or role Tepiessts the free expression of 
opinion, or checks free and ludependsut action, it 
IS of little use to point to ronls and railways as 
indications of increased wealth nnd prosperity " , 
Mr Spencer also urged that “ it was better to get 
a luan to do a thing imperfectly by himself, than 
to make him do even doubk tbe work in a better 
manner, but under compalsiou, and that n real 
man was a worlfaiei object than any material 
advantage, if gamed by a system that tended to 
destroy true manliness " 

Tbe greatest blow, therefore, that, in my hum* 
ble opinion, could be de;ilt to the true civilisation 
of this prownee is to ezltnd tlveyireiesf deoatioc'v- 
Iising system of primaiy instruction, which will 
destroy all self help tbroagbout the province, and 
which will spread the petiiHnt divalTevtion, now 
chiefly confined to high schools and colleges, to 
every village in the Faiijab Instead of 100 Bo- 
bus, clamorous for Governmeot employ ment, we 
shall have 100,000 JecUiiet, anxious for any 
change, such as are fosteied by the official educa- 
tional system of Frince 

If, however, the organi'ation of the edncation- 
il department is to be lu any wav maintained, I 
would ur've the abolition of the Directorship of 
Public lustruetion— a costly, but useless, appoint- 


ment— where it IS not actually injnrioua to edu- 
cation 1\ itii my views on tbe subject, it will be 
understood that I should eon«ider even the most 
able and iielf sicnficiug official, m the capacity of 
Ceatroller ot popu! ir education, to be an ol staele 
to real progress, tiiat ougiit to be swept away, in 
a country like India I have been pnacipal of 
the Lahore Government college for miny yeirs, 
IhvveataO been an inspector of schools, but I 
caniiotcill t> my mind a single instance since 
I8d4 in which tbe relation of tbe former institu- 
tion to the department has been of any advantage 
to it, whilst I can remember numerous instances 
in which that connection was injnnous to its wel 
fare or progress As Inspector of schools, I found 
the graot-iu aid rules disregarded, whilst, even 
for the misapplieition of the educational cess, the 
departffieut isitself to blame I took the director- 
ship, in addition to other work of an overwhelm 
ing iliamctcr, but I did not find that the burthen 
W1S perceptibly increased, whilst the manner in 
which I discharged my dutie«, during the short 
time that I officiated, may bo left to the opinion 
of Government, of subordinates, and of tbe pub- 
lic. As I wis given to uoderstand that I should 
bo the future officiating or permanent Director of 
Public Iustrue*ioii, whenever a corresponding va- 
cancy occurred, I am speaking against my loter- 
estvbut maxima arnica rcrtlai, and having been 
compelled to give iny evidence, I snhmit it os an 
uDwiIliog witness on bis oath 
Next to tbe encumbrance of the directorship— 
an oflice contrived to leport, delav, and obstruct— 
arc the higher itis) ectorsbips,— another reporting 
macbinery, of considerable costliness ana little 
value 1 followed in tbe wale of oue of tbe most 
painstaking inspectors that lodia has, perhaps, 
overbad, but 1 lounU bis work, except Irom an 
oflici il standpoist, to be another obstruction to the 
progie*8 of education blying visits at long in- 
tervals, a few lemarks id Englisli m tbe notice 
books of teachers iiuoble to read that language, 
nispectiODs of clusters of schools brought m from 
several villages, winch give one no knowledge of 
the school itself as seen at its own place, au abso- 
lute caiitcmpt for the wishes of patents and of 
local uotables, charactense the system of inspec- 
tion As for the penonnel, it is both above its 
work, being compo ed, as a rnle, of *' geotlemen ” 
aoJ graduates, and very much below it, ns un- 
suited to the diudgery which it entails, if per- 
formed lu a lealiy efficient manner The district 
schools aud inspectors 1 would allow to remain , 
bat with the abolition of tbe diiectorship and the 
iD'qiectorsbips a new spirit would come over the 
land, schools would spring up m every direction 
by local munifioente, and all that is good in 
La^teni civilisation would ally itself by a natural 
process with all that is adaptable tn Western pro- 
giess The saving that would acciue when these 
po^ts are abolished, and the o&iceis holding them 
ate compellt-d to retiie on their pensions, is also 
an iDiportant consideration 

As for tbe principalsblpand professorships of the 
Lahore Government college, though not so useless 
or obstructiveas the director hip or inspectorships, 
inasmuch as some Ligliei teaching is caiTied on 
at that institution, they are not wanted The 
system of instruction which is pursued is not 
sofficieotly on the comparative method to be a 
mental discipline to Natives, wliilst the absence 
of moral and religious teaching renders these 



Ooremraenl collcffM ccntrc-i o! «lmora1i»aU'*n anl 
ilwafftcthn. Otvinj; alw V) jntraroutal 
mcnti fjT Uatiiin^, lo t»« »« by 

rrcwarc frotn nillioul, & prof^Mr may l-^U 
booLs oil a tubjecl fot Iwo year* (or fo'ir h<* ir* 
daily, irlicreai lio couU t<*acU tbe tuliject lUelf 
far more tiiorou~lilr, to clanp», witli Iwo 

hour*’ daily no« for cno year, if tha prof^Mrial 
tyitfm of Kuroppaa UDirmilif* wpfo iiiln>>lucp<l 
loto our coIIpsp*, wlipa tlio prp«cnl tiumWr of ©or 
pror««4or* couli Lo cither rciuool ly half, or tho 
»uli;ect« ol milruvli m be doubled in tb# Mtnl of 
stj retention. K<>r will lit;;iirr education eufTcr by 
tUa aboUlioti of the laabore C5o«raincat«oUcs<t 
for not only might a Miationary body be {>fr]<arc<i | 
to Dudertabo It, but the Oriental college alto i« i 
near at liAn 1— an itulitolion which, if any of the 
exMtitig Militant rroftuora of Lngliih were aU 
Uclied to It, could u) the wurV of tlie pretent Doe* 
crnmect college, bc*i lee ditchirging all lU pre* 
»cnt liteittry and tcathinj; fanttinn*, wbitb almly ' 
conitiluta itVlie 0D^y teaching ^^nu(^tl^y luln^ia 
Q»e* 3— (a^ In TOUT ptaeince 1* primary io» 
•traction Bought for t,y the people in geoerml, «r 
by particular cluiee only? (i) l)o any cla<*eB 
epccially hold aloof from it, and if ••>, why? (el 
Are any claeici practically cicluleJ fmm it{ anl 
)( BO. (rotn what cauvra? (e) Mhat 1* theatii* 
tudeof theia(lut.ntia1 cU'ae* toward* the etten«i>n 
ol elementary Wnowlc>lge to eerry ch«« of eocieiy? 

,4«l. 3 v(e) ee / (/]^Thcre )• a very general 
npprvoiatioAoC the at vantage* «( cvlueation asiong 
all the teipeelalle cli«*e* of the community, high 
or low, iDclitdiog the agricuUurii‘4, petty trader*, 

, hut we hare BO tong taught iheta to depend 
on Government for education, that any appeal on 
behoU of iDiligcnouf elocation, which would have 
been a great motive power when 1 firtt came t© 
tha Panjih, would fail now, unlc** it were coupW 
with the annotiDcemcnt that the tvligiout in*trae< 
tionof each denomination would Ui cncotraged 
rornierly,it would have been ■■ilTiciont, for loitanec, 
to prOmiM that the Mcnlar learning eonUioed in 
the (acted Arable and Santknt language* would 
be fostered by tiovcrnmiot, in order to caturo the 
co-operation of the pcojle Knw only Khgioo 
remain* f r our anneal if the popular heart le to 
bo itirred Tlie Inglier caste* or c1a**e< (for our 
rule IS graduallyeonvcrtiiig caste fveltoginto claM 
feeling) are not particularly aniious in the Tanjib 
to spread the boon of cUmenUry knowledge to 
every scolion of society. Nor do Natirc gentk* 
men show ti greater desiro than gintleraca to other 
counlriea to have their ions asiociato with the 
vulgar m our roised schools, in order to fall in j 
with out doctrine of the educational ennalily of alt ' 
classes earned out at their cxiicaae At the same 
time, the desire to stand well with Government 
the sense of charity, which is very great Bmong 
the better Natives, and, above all, the responsible 
Uties of ttligion, would no doubt induce the 
wealthier classes and the noble to suUcnhe han<l> 
Bomely towards the endowment and annual niaiit> 
temnea of religious schools of their own deno 
mioatiou for their poorer co religionists, in whidi 
iccnlar subjects may ho taught and thus deserie 
the Government grant Such schools the donors 
ought to be nllowi.d to mauago iUemscUes At n 
meeting of Iho Senate of the Panjlb University 
College held on the 2Stli July 1870, the Native 
members expre'sel their special satisr-iction with 
the proposal regarding the couteats of the verna- 


eafar pntnrrt whirb ib* Taijlb nj rcwin'iliv* lia 1 
ID*!* to the Simla tcd-byik ro-umi Uv, and 
vbitUU now moretrlrvi cianlettly eatnolout 
ovar lull*, especially with igb Lval (<s), which 
((teimtaend* (list the B/rie* of veniactilir Itcadw* 
faf pntiiry *eb«»t» slun!! couver im'ru^'ioti isfrr 
dfit on the f ilbiwing suljfct i “ flcveirnea f;r Oc*!, 
pgrenU, tesebi'f*, rulers, in 1 the Bgr*! *’ 

'•stir* w«»h*r« fjrthif (iij u Ihirsfh ficwsal 
■•oi'alir, iDsl* • i,-M«l rrpr'**nl«lu* n tt* 
lap" »<*»*••( tail I •ctwrnvi «f frv,rTSi»»ftl*f ff. wwwl 
flcrrnnesl Khacila. It,* iw^Vt «( *tl<S tal b*r* • 
4^kW* dri«l* k la iK'Ir |«»p«Unty, anl Lai tirat-ta] 

f|*l] ,sl(aa la lb* ii af Kuaf, m tb 

lift «( *b ji » ev tad It* r*r«r** c( tr** Tlw 

I*’.* i»*a ,j >by rn may A*lir* r** >rr> Bsav.* 
t^aridttnrfb IJrra ta(I«'trciimt ». Vw-li ~ 

, If, thcrclifc, tlie lorthru of the erryevo of 
pfimary wl ii***nn is to he, ncrruioglr, le'rne by 
iP* I'm,**, ftM that t* ga.«I in Ihnr own »•*'> a« 
l,ons to >«t I** u'lhsod, anl sboall rv't to VJt>> 
tfantwiby anewrodeofol ’rgiticns bate! oQBliStb!. 
v,<vhw\*o-el (*eci.*it citilwa loa Initral of In. 
povcrwhing an I Bbcaating the Na’ire f nrithfvj, 
It •hjnl! Is* llmitifisl in iU fwling* anlintcrriti 
with the maintcnvR'w of ths State, when we shall 
f,i»l that tl e rv-opera'ienol the majlvi*, pandits, 
gitJ bha « with the wealthier of Ihc'r c«.frligiiouU 
noI with the (iotcnimetil will verr soon oiver the 
c^iuntiy wilU • Bflwwlc of schxi'* ctti'nJmg (o 
*tcry village an 1 ertry soctwn of the eommuoi'y, 
4 B)whent' willlo oir fa lU if (bcao icIiMlsu* 
not*.!) *nhj.wU of uwfal BOcutar laitrudios to 
thetr rel>gi<ni* coiticulum 

(4) Thn cnmiaal sraJ watyleneg tnbe* gener. 
»lly hold at^f (men edacaton, alihoagh tliere Arc 
noteigfis wanting that they an* beginning to tp* 
rrcfiatc It Bi an mitrameni f>r furlhcr tniKhirt 
Xlie "Cnangan,” however (whom cur return* cun* 
founlcil wiih Mehtan, if they ever noticcl lh« 
^tis'rnra of this nomerous tribe), have \<en known 
togiTCBume sort of rebgious c-luratnw to their 
<hilJrvn The M rssis are the d'po«ilanes of 
inuch lustoncal, mytholfgical, »nl genealogical 
lore, I ut they arc swept away by our citilitation, 
ivhich has not taken tbo trouble to record th^ir 
traditions of the past] the Poms sbo, to Bime 
parts of Iho l’an]ih, po»*«« songs that ate not 
without value. If the quesliou merely refert to 
Ooiernmrnt iclioob, then, of coarve, it may 
saul that what is m^st rvligiom or most respect- 
ablo in Native society i* s'lll struggling to Levp 
nloof from the pTunary instruction which we loi- 

[ >3it, for reasons that hare been aims !y sutnaent- 
r indicnled -Many practical m<.a in the lower 
clvaset also do not bco the Bdrantagc of alienating 
their SODS from their tralilioiial occupatioiii for 
the douhtf d chance o! employment under Govern 
meat — their elmost incvitaUe ambition when rent 
to n Qoveniment lehool 

(e) The *' Chim'irs " and “ Sweep, rs " are, pne- 
tically, excluded from Oovermnent, an f, 1 
fancy, from most " aided " and '* ima ded ” 
cchools I have also notecvn (hem many indi- 
gf nous school 'Tlio only measiiro that remains to 
upset Native society altogether is to den-e mean', 
as some have suggcited, f ir the education of those 
classes Our rnlo already is eaiu to haiehecn, j rin- 
cipaliy,hen<.ncial to mistrios and mehiars, and we 
only rLfjuire to sec a mchtar in high official posi 
tion, intowhicii Ihegeiierallygoodyijysi^seof that 
class must bring an aspiring member, if favoured 
With the 1 oon of oil icntion, to compltie the task of 
the dcoatiouahsatioa and demorihsntioii of Iudia< 
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As to tbe cause of their eselusion from schools, 
there is no necessity to refer to it, or to indicate 
the class to which their occupation would descend 
m the event of their becoming in«pired with the 
restlessness and ambition which our system of 
education is so sjccessful in inspiring 

Quea 4 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist m yonr province ? How far are theyarelicof 
an ancient village system ? Can you describe the 
subjects and character of the instruction given 
m them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
'What fees are taken from the scholars? hrom 
what classes ate the masters of such schools gen 
eratly selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in schools ? Under what cir 
cumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account, asapariof a 
system of national education, and what js the 
best method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to con 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far Las the grant in aid system been extend 
cd to indigenona schools , and can it he farther 
extended? 

Ah< d^Thia senes of questions will, I hope, 
be answered in my Report on " Indigenous Eda* 
cation ''in the Fanjab, which already forms tbe 
subject matter of my replies to other ' questions ' 
put by tbe Commission, see also the appendices 
and statements annexed to the present "an* i 
Bwers " 

Qm 6— (i»)What opinion does your expen 
esee lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home inetruction? (i) How far is a boy educated 
at home able to compete on equal terms at exam a 
atiOQS qualifying for the public service with boys I 
educated at school ? I 

Am B ^In the houses of the higher and I 
wealthier classes there IS still a great deal of "home 
uistructioo, which, at any rate baa tbe advan 
tage of making those who take advantage of it 
gentlemen la feeling sad manners, and acquainted 
with their religious and social duties, if not far 
better Persian scholars than those brought op in 
our schools Often the sons of gentlemen will i 
also be taught Arabic or Sanskrit at tbeir homes 
by distinguished maulvis or pandits Latterly, 
private instructioa in tbe Eoghsli langu-ige is also 
sought for by tbe eons of noblemen and gentle- 
men, but, with some exceptions, the success at- 
tained 18 not great, as there is no soScient loceo 
fave for perseverance In the case of mdependent 
Chiefs, English tntors have, occasionally, been 
xnflitUA on them, who were scarcely thought to be 
worthy of retention in the Educational Depart- 
ment, and who have only inspired them with a 
taste for some British amusements, added to their 
stronger h^ative incl nations, but who have not 
taught them the duties of their position 

It wonld almost seem os if any Eaglu'bmao 
in India were coos dered to be fit for any appoint- 
ment that has a salary attached to it denv^ from 
Native sources or from Native taxation generally 
and the manner in which we have often neglected 
the opportunities given to Us for educating Native 
Chiefs and the sons of Raises is one that is not 
creditable to out political sagacity or to out phi 
lanthropio professions 

Leaving aside the noLiIity and wealthier gentry 
who have no angusla ret domt or special open ngs 
provided for them m the public service la order to 
Paojal 


induce them to compete at examinatious, there are 
{6) no doubt a great many very religious persons 
of all denominations who consider that a boy 
should first imbibe rel gious and moral principles 
by home instruction, as above describe, before 
bang scat into the atmosphere of a mixed secular 
school This view injuriously affects principally 
the respectable Jluhammadans, whose sons are, in 
coaseqoence, geneially unable to compete at ex- 
aminations with Hindus of the lower middle castes, 
on whom their own codes impose fewer religions 
and moral obligations than, eg, on Brahmins 
The result is that the Muhammadans either fail in 
the official struggle, or lo°e the start which the 
earlier devotion to secular studies m Government 
schools gives to the lower class Hindus It may, 
however, he noticed that " pnvate students " occa- 
sionally take high places at public examinations 
Qaer 6 —How far can the Government de- 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? 
Can you enumerite the private agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Am S — I do not presume that hlissionaries 
will care to enter into competition with, say, in- 
digesous schools in villages In towns they can 
reasonably offer to take over the Government 
school or any of its divisions {upper, middle, or 
pnmaiy) on the nant in aid plan, which wiU at 
once rMOce tbe Government expenditure by half 
At the same time, I would, first give the option 
to the local Native residents, aided by the Slam- 
cipal or even district eomimitett, to take over 
the Government school on the same terms, and, 
if they refuse hand over the institntiOB to the 
Mi«sioaary body, provided that body will under 
take to impart its rehgious instruction in an extra 
hour, and not to render it compulsory on tlio stu- 
dents wbo may attend it anjbow as it gives them 
the means e? acqnmng a better knowledge ut 
EogI sh, in which language the religions instruc- 
tion IS generally conveyed The proper apptiea 
tioD of the educational cess, and the encourage 
ment and development of indigenous schools m 
the manner which I Lave already indicated, will 
amply suffice for the mainteDanco of, at least, 
the present number of schools whilst the en- 
listment on behalf of edncation of the Native gentry 
and pnwthood will develop a spirit of educational 
enterprise, aad thus pla'’e at the disposal of 
the State an agency wl icb mav be called 
"private" but which will really represent 
the public of the various localities in which the 
new system is introduced I need not add that 
the mere cessation of the Government school in 
any particular place will, as a matter of course, 
lead to the establishment ol^ at first, an unaided 
school, to be aided hereafter when the local 
eductionH committee report on its efficiency 

Qgfj 7 How far, in your opinion can funds 

ftssigned for primary education in rural d stneta 
be advantageously ndmioistered by district com 
mittees or local boards? tthat are tbe proper 
1 outs of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? , . . , 

yfn* 7— Tie manner of adm n stration has 
already been indicated in my previous answers 
The l«ai boards will merely send in returns to 
the district officer showing the suece«s of the 
particular school at exaraioatioi r, and its eligili 
lity otherwise for the grant, to be drawn through 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district 



Qitt 5.— («) ^Miot classM of scbool* olionIJ, 
10 your opinion, bo cotru*ted to Mumcipal com* 
inittccs for support oud roanaycmcnt ? (i) Asstim* 
ID" that Uio proniion of clemcutary Instruction 
in towns IS to bo a cbargo ng^iost Municipal 
fuaJ*, wtiat eocnnty would yon lasgcst A;^fist 
tlic possibility of ^lunicipal commiUccs railing to 
taabo suOicicDt provision? 

Ana 6-~(4} Town icbooli, of coarta fJ) 1 
would propose tbat tlio MnnicipM eonmittoos 
sbonld form part of the distnot odueatwaal 
board, composed as I bare already indicated, and 
working witli special local boards in tbo tmilier 
towns of tbe district, and with the panebdyata 
m tbo Tillages As the results of the primary 
eiamination will bo published, and tho reporU of 
district inspectors bo brought to their knowledge 
by the district educational board, I cannot reo 
how they can fail to make the necessary provition, 
unless they have no funds when otbor claims most 
equally suiTer, or unless Ooremment ladaect them 
to apply tlieso funds to other purposes No 
Native Slunicipal committee will ever, of its own 
accord, neglect education On the contrary, ita 
tendency will bo to postpone other Icgitimsto 
demands to the first satisfaction of the cducatioual 
claims of tlicir town Tbo parents of boys will 
exert suEcient pressure through iKo beard to 
keep the Manicipality "straight " Tbo details of 
tbe cositiiution of tbo local boards will lavs, of 
course, to be soUleO. licrealior , and, if nece«saiy, 
provision can bo mads m each eity that a certain 
proportion of tbo Manicipal loeomo has to be spent 
on cdueatioo, winch will prevent "Iho pos*ibi1iiy '* 
referred to in the above qaeition 

Quet D —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in lorco for providiog teachers in 
pcimary schools? What is the rreseat social sta* 
tos of Tillage fcboolmaslert ? So they exert « 
lieneneial inducnea atnoog tbs villagers? Can yon 
suggest measures, other Uian locreaso of pay, lor 
improving their position ? 

Ana D •^Catena panina, I should prefer a 
teacher who is a Native of the town or Tillage in 
which he has to teach If bo u a pandit, or 
luaulvi or hhai, so much tho better, as hvs social 
luflucnce will be culistcd oa behalf of the spread 
of education It would also be well to nuLo tbe 
pandit or mauln in question a Native ^ndge 
(Kazi or Fradhrivdla, as tbe case may be) in the 
Tillage for tbo settlement of matters connected 
with inheritance, mirnage, or religious disputes 
He should be allowed a share in the mansgement 
of the Tillage, and receive a chair when tbe Oot» 
ernment oBiciol visits tbe place As a rule, I 
would not insist on a pandit or tnaalri going to a 
Normal school to learn how to teach, for CTca a 
trained teacher falls into the ways of teachera of 
the older sort oudet the temptatwu of hsTing to 
prepare for examioations Itsccms tone,howeTer, 
that we must take the system of educational self 
government, with all its advantages, and dis^> 
vantages one of which undoubtedly is that, for the 
first few years, precision and regularity will be 
sacrificed to a far more regenerative principle: 
The local boards will elect the teachers, if they 
prefer men from. Normal eehools they will take 
them, and if they find that they can get a respee 
ted teacher for half the present pay, they will 
probably waive other considerations, tiH these 
are more forcibly brought home to them by cir 
cum8tan"es as they arise, such as the desm of 
parents for a particular kind of instrucbon, or 


for n cvrlificated kacber If the status of thi. 
teneticr is raiieJ as prupoieil, there will bo no 
neceseity to raise his pay ; on the contrary, it will 
lio more dcsinhlc, in many inslancw, to throw 
btiB on the traditional liberality of thopatvsti 
wtvow. diildren he teaches 

Qita What subjects of initmctian if 
tnttMuecd into primary schools, would make them 
mom acceptable to tho community at large, and 
especially to the agncultnral classes? Should any 
special means adopted for making the instnic* 
tion in such subjects clScicnt? 

Aai 10— These questiora ate already answered 
under ether heads. 

Q«r» 11 —to) Is the Tcrnaeolar recognised 
and taught in the schools of vour province the 
dialect of tbo people, (f) am! if not, are the 
schools on that aceoant less useful and popular? 

Ana Ji.— The vernacular taught in our schools 
IS Urdu (written in the Tirsian character) which 
has become the dialect of the amla class, of the 
iMlter Muliammodans, and of the best Ilindur, 
whilst It IS fast spreading to the rest of the com* 
muDity. Tbo real vernacular li Tanjlbi in (ho 
upper part ot the province, and forma of Hiudi 
at OurgaoD, Ilissir, and places bordering on tho 
North'l'cst Provincca Urdu tt both popular 
and useful, as leading la eraplayment under Oor- 
craraent, and as being the ' /i»^se/>irseu'ef (he 
province Hie rersian character is also tachy* 
graphic and, in its lithographed form, as Ksttalib, 
a very cheap medium for sproding knewlcdgo by 
fflcins of books There is, however, an agitation 
going 00 now among Hindus m favour of sap* 
planting Vnlu bv Hindi in the D<.TaNfgan 
character. Tbe aioption of this language as the 
principal medium of pnmary ini'mction I should 
certainly recommend iii places like Ihoicaliove* 
mentioned if the local dialect is indeed IlinJi, or 
where there is a ml demand for il In tbe aame 
way, I’atgdbi in the Onrmukhi character (for in 
the Nigan alphabet it is a mere lalterfuge for 
introjdciog Hindi) should bo made tbe principal 
meiliam of primary instruction among the Silh 
ogncuUual population It seems to me, however, 
that this question also will adjust itself, onec tbe 
pnnciplc of educational self goTcrnmCDt is allowed 
loir plw At present, flie advocates alike ot 
ITrdu, Uindi, aud Panjabi speak on behalf ot a 
people winch has not itself been fully coosultcd. 
To attach teachers of Hiodi and Panjibi to schools 
where Urdu is the medium of inatruetion, or 
teachers of Urdu where Hindi is that medium or 
of Hindi and Urdu where Punjibi is that medium, 
would not be an expensive measure, wherever 
populav requirements would demand such addi- 
Itonal or optional instruction. At the same time, 
whilst there can be no doubt 03 to what isroKint 
by Urdu, it u not so easy to define what is refer- 
rM to os Hindi As a rule, where nindns in tho 
Panjlb ask for Hindi, they mean Sanskrit Sever- 
al of their religious Looks are even transcribed 
into the Persian character liandc, almost a short- 
band of Nagari, from which Onrmukhi seems to 
bavo developed, is, with certain divergences, a 
very general character, but only suhserica the busi- 
ness purposes of trade, whilst its use for literature 
has now entirely ceased 

The leaders, however, of the " Hindi move- 
ment" pursue objects of the national unification 
of Hindus throughout India, to which the intio- 
doetioB of the Nagari character is to be a step 
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It seems to me that the appointment m ecliools of 
pandits to tench Sanskrit and Hindi (or rathei the 
explanation of the Sanskrit in the remacular of 
the pupil, written in the Nagan character) to 
Hindus, of bhais to teach Gumukhi to Sikhs 
and of maulvis to teach Aiabic to Moham 
madans, would solre alike the language ques- 
tion ” and the *' religious difficult^,'* for reli^oos 
instruction would be simultaneously imparted m 
and by the above languages to their respective 
denominations 

Qttt! 12 — Is the system of payment by results 
smtable, in your opinion, for the promotion of i 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? ' 

Alls 12 — No , but “ encouragement by results " 
may well be introduced at once, as the foremnner 
of eventual *' payment by results ” 

Ques 13 — Have yon any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Arts. 13— It seems unfair to ask for fees from 
the agricultural classes in distncts where the edu- 
cational ccss has been levied from them At the 
same time, it may be inconvenient to disturb 
exuting arrangements where they already m/iy 
pay fees, before the new edneatiocal boards are 
in full working order 'When they are, I would 
throw half the expense of the school on local 
resources, and pay the other faali out of (he 
educational cess The ordinary rate of fees 
throughout the province before our advent was 
two ^ce a week, generally payable on Sundays, 
a rupee on finishing, eay, the “ third ” portion of 
the Aorln or othei jitiee de routance, a rupee or 
eo on the betrothal or marriage of the boy, 
presents on great festivals, &c , some gave so 
many ehapaUi or other articles of food per diem, 
whilst eo much on the produce would also be set 
aside for the teacher in agricultural districts 
This IS an excelleut plan, which does not pre«s 
bard on the parent, and yet remuceratee the 
teacher mote handsomely than a email cash pay. 
meat, which pnts the peasant to inconvemeDce 
On the decentralisation of education, I trust that 
payment m hod will bo levived, as it does much 
towards the encouragement of friendly relations 
between parents and their children aud the teacher 
It IS the unfortunate departure from traditional 
systems which, in this, as in other matters id 
India, has tended to the upsetting of old land- 
marks without establishing anything permanent 
in their place The moment we teach peiqile to 
depend entirely on Government for their ednca 
tioD, one of ttie noblest instincts of native human 
nature — the voluntary support of education as a 
rebgiousduty — is repressed 

I do not think that the ordmary rate of fees in 
primary schools, supposing they continue to be 
levied in cash, should exceed half an anna per 
mensem from the cess paying population, and 
two annas from the non agricultural population 
in agricultural districts No undue importance, as 
at present, should be attached to the amount of 
fees collected, which, after all, should be the 
master’s look-out Now there is a great tempta- 
tion, to which many teachers notoriously succumb, 
of inflating the returns of fees by paying them 
themselves. It is, perhaps, not even the business 
of the board to know what the teacher makes 
in the way of income, so long as he does not 
grumble, and his school mcrcases in numbers and 
efficiency 

The children of the pnesthood I would admit 


without the payment of any fee, for their presence 
ins a beneficial influence on the other pupils , they 
ire often tiught at home as well, and it is very 
important to the State to identify the priesthood 
with our educational administration 
The sons of Raises and of officials should be 
allowed to pay what they like according to their 
status and sense of what is due to the teacher, 
when it will be found that his income will bo 
laigely benefited by leaving the question of pay- 
ment to their liberality. In fact, m this, as in 
every other matter connected with education, the 
less there is of prescription, the better 

Qaet W— Will yon favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to bow the number of 
primary scbools can be mereased, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ah! 14— Zn addition to what has already been 
soggosted in the replies to similar questions, I 
would make it the duty not only of the zaildars 
and panchayats to look after the schools, bat also 
of all the officials, from the talisildar to the 
Deputy Commissioner I would find out existing, 
or revive old, titles that are locally appreciated, 
and confer them on those who are most zealous in 
the canse of education, Government, aided, un- 
aided, or indigenous, without distinction For 
■Dstauce, I know a worthy Sikh Sirdar, wl o had 
rendered services to the British Goveroment and 
to the Sikh Darbar, but whoso ambition was not 
togetaCSI crCLB, but tbe title “Xhair 
kbwab Sirkarein Alisyn,” " Well wisher of both 
illustrious OovermneDts”— a title which for 
gnmmatical as well as other reasons could, perhaps 
not be granted I think that the title of "Rai 
Bahadur" and "Khan Bahadur," Unable far If/ie, 
may be granted to those members of local boaids 
and others who are prominently liberal and active, 
whilst in very exceptiosal cases of munificence 
it may be rendered hereditary I would not 
reward mera speecbifying at meetings, or fussy 
iQteiference in the loanagcmeat of schoola, nor 
would 1 encourage the appoiutment to the local 
boards of Beogalis and other non Panjabis who 
bad not permanently settled id the distnct, unless 
they were eUeted into the above boards, which, of 
course, would be deemed, for the present, to decide 
tbe question of their popularity The increase 
of pnmary schools should depend on the demand 
font, wbeu Municipal or distnct grants will bo 
easily obtained for them, whilst the grants from 
provincial services, if any, will depend on their 
succees at examiaatious and general efficiency 
aud nsefulnees The reduction of higher appoint- 
meuts and estabhsbments m the educational de- 
partment and the saviog cansed by putting a 
number of schools ou the grant in-aid system may 
be reasonably devoted to such help from the pro- 
Tincnl services and to the increase of Government 
scholarships to deserving students, whether they 
come from aided, unaided, or indigenous schools, 
or are private or self taegbt At present, tbe 
mere fact that Governmeut scholarships are 
tenableonlyin Government schools, tends to cheek 
tbe accession of students in aided schools, whilst 
it depnves them of a slimulos for exertion The 
spontaneify, also, of self help is repressed by no 
reward, pnze, or scholarship whatever being given 
to "pnvste" students, some of whom have taken 
hi'-b places at examinations up to the high profi 
wency standard, whereas it is this very "self- 
help" that we should encourage The Govern- 
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ment of India wanted scholarslnps to be open to 
general competition , bat this has never been 
done, nnder a variety of excuses, each as that 
they would interfere with the grants in aid (by, 
sometimes, being in excels of them), or that they 
might draw pupils away from aided to Govern 
ment spools as if they «mU not have been held 
i» those aided schools. Even when the aided 
school is only to the "middle" standard, and a 
pupil from it passes high from it at the middle 
school examination and ea » only go to a Govern 
ment school, he does not receive a Govemmeut I 
scholarship, for, whatever we may fiw say, with 
the feat of the Commission and of the present I 
principles of the Government of India before os 
it has always been a sort of stigma to I ave 
belonged to an aided “ school, whilst an naaided 
school or private student was, apparently, dying 
in the lace of all authority, if it or he dcserrcd a 
scholarship 

As for rendering the primatr schools more efli 
cient, I would, to begin with, teep the present 
teachers and tedace their salary by half, leaving 
them to make no the deficiency by fees and other 
income obtained by mereased exertion, and I 
would give a grant to every indigenous school 
that had a good teacher, especially if it added 
snh]ects of secular instruction (but sot mahiog 
this addition a line yud non condition for the award 
of the grant, as, after all, even in purely religion* 
schools, reading, if not writing, must m tangbt 
in order to peruse the aacred hoohs) Towards 
the acquisition of the grant I tbonld certainly 
count subscriptions, even if likely to be finetnat 
mg, on the basis of what had been tctually paid 
op, for, should the cubsenptions cease the next 
year, the corresponding grant wonld be either 
withdrawn or redoeed After all, i£ there is a 
teacher who succeeds in getting pupils and in 
passing a fair nomber of them at examination, be 
seems to me to beserve a grant. Any further 
interference seems to me to be ob^tmctive 
As for appointing teachers from ftonnaf schools 
in order to reader the primary schools more effi 
cient, I have great doubts as re^^rds the oalnre 
and continued practice by them of the system 
which they hare been taught to teach, for reasons 
which have already been explained elsewhere 
Besides, the appointment of all nt» teachers is » 
matter for the local boards, care being taken to 
keep the present teachers, if they have given satis 
faction 

Private persons should he tneotraytd, if com 
petenf to fooed schools on their own account, and | 
annual edacatwnal dathars should be held in ' 
each laige sub dmeion of the district to confer 
prizes and other rewards on the most saccessful 
students, teachers, and membera of panchayate 
or subordinate local boards, the Govemtneot itself 
taking care to recognise on similar public gather 
mgs at the bead^quaiters of the district the 
services of the most efficient members of the dis 
trict board by khillaU, honorary mention, and 
the award of suitable and graded titles, so that 
there may be always something to hope for from 
continued exertion m the cause of ^ueation 

Q«» — Bo yon know of any lastaaces in 
whiib Gavernment educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 


the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
lo paragnph C2 of the despatch of 1651? and 
what do you regard as the chief reason why more 
effect has not Iwcn given to that provision ? 

Jn$ JJ— The instances are not numerous, 
though they have been most cneonraffing, as a 
ruU, to the principle of such transfer 

In SialLot the transfer of the Government 
school lo 186S, I believe, has been beneficial to 
the spread of education, the numbers bating in- 
creased since ihen from 88 to 5-40 ’ In Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi also the Government schools were 
abandoned m favour of SItssioiiary schools 

In Delhi, the agifation among certain Natives 
for the revival of the Delhi College proving to be, 
pracUcaJly, abortive, Government nas given a 
grant of RtSO per mensem to the Cambridge 
Mission Arts College, bnt that institntion has, at 
present, only one student, whilst the numbers will 
not increase to a figure corre«pondiog with the 
grant, unless the Lahore Government CoIIegeis 
also aholi-bed, or a Law school, recognised by the 
Panjsb Cl lef Conrt, is fonodedat Delhi In spite 
of the factitious clamour that has been raised 
there is no donbt that Delhi stndents prefer 
to come to Lahore, where they have better 
ptoipecta of employment, and where, above ah, 
they can study law The latter circumstance was 
the main reason why, before the abolition of the 
Delhi College, when scholarships were liberally 
given to stodents at the insiitation both by Gov- 
ernmeat and tbe Paoiib Uiuveisity College, 
plications nsed to reach me constantly from Delhi 
stndeots to traatfer tbeir 8eholar*hips to laborer 
a request which, from considerations of etiquette, 1 
did not notice There is not enough matenal in 
the schools in the Lower Panjah preparing for the 
Entrance txatnioatioa to keep op n col’ege at 
Delhi, within easy reach of which city nm fhe 
colleges of Aligarh and Agra. 

however, the mstauee* of tra’&aSwivra 
Oovernnwat schools to "aided** bodies cau be 
counted on the fingers of both bands, and can al- 
ways be explained on tbe ^und of excepticmal 
circumstances in special loc^itie*, the instances in 
which aided, unaided, and indigenons schools had 
to clese ™ consequence of bemg overshadowed by 
Goveromeut schools are most numerous, and must 
be considered to constitute the xnle and practice of 
the department. The Lahore Amencan hfission 
College wonld have continued to enjoy n prosper- 
oqs life had the portals of the Lahore Govern 
ment College, originally intended for Eeis, who 
asked for its establishment, as an excln<]ve insti- 
tntion for their order, not been thrown open to 
the aspiring middle and lower classes Even now, 
IQ pbees like Ambala and Lndhiasa, where mis- 
sion schools have been euecessful, and aided or no- 
aided institutions conducted by Natives already 
exist, attempts are made which will, practically, 
drive them away ftom the field by the establish- 
ment of Government schools This IS in direct 
contravention of the Educational despatch of 
iSa-t, paragrauU G2 

As for the chief res'on why more efiect has not 
been given to the provision contained in it, it is to 
he found in human nature, which does not nso to 
the conception of the doty of self effacement, if 
not of self immolation in the Educational Depait- 


m (he B^rmsd " 


> Tca»gK>n.MJL iiS«fcelI«iBiie<li*oh H ljojrit lV,ir»W wUI be fonn.1 it Iho end 

rQl Uirow looch 1 sbl oo Uusniliwt aioln im tt»t ef lb< ET»aV.to.u4 ecbooSi genmUy 
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went, any mere tban in any other department of 
the Stale To establish a department, with nil 
the prestige, power, and funds of Gorernment, and 
then to expect it to be enthusiastia about dis- 
corering or cncoungiDg means toivorda its own 
abolition, is opposed to tlio instinct of self preset- 
\ ation, wbicb, unconsciously perhaps, but none Uie 
less powerfully, must 'itlect dealings with aided, 
unaided, or indigenous schools by departmental 
ofBcers 

Then the training and antecedents of the higher 
edncational oQicers are not, generally, such as to 
stimulato tbcir S) mpathy with missions or indi 
genous schools, for cone of them Icow a classical 
Omntal language, and so can have little respeet 
for Kative civilisation They arc prevented fiom 
communicating with tho Press, whereby Oovern- 
moot IS deprived of the opinions of an educated 
body not so closely connected with tlie administra- 
tion as to bo unable to ■scertam tbe wishes of tho 
people, and jet sufTieiently identifled with the 
Government to be loyal in their utteraaecs They 
arc. It IS true, kept in a chrODie state of personal 
discontent by the want of promotion and tbe 
invidious distinction mado between them and the 
covenanted aerviees, which might have tho ten- 
dency to make them feel more kindly towards out 
eiders, Int they arc intOeiently pro(e<sional to 
resent uninitiatM opini n or eo operation, whilst 
they are prevented from properly nlteoding to 
their work by the present necessity of constaolly 
rcportiog on it, or, worse still, on tho work of 
fitoers let, os edncatioo alTeets not ooly the 
monopoly of the department, bat also more or 
less directly, all the departments of StoU, it is 
clear that the csprciston of opinion of non ^uca 
tional olEeers, of mansgers of "aided schoole," 
and of all who tako an interest in education, 
should bo stimulated , aed this points to the 
necessity of the eetablishment ef an educaUenat 
board, in superse*sion of the present chaoDcIs 
thiongh which oae>sided optnioa dlters on to 
Government Kot only will general principles 
be better argued from varioos st-indMiots in such 
a board but penonal matters will aW be consi- 
dered more impartially, especially if publicity 
exerts its salutary check on its proceedings and 
maintains tho interest of tl e commaerty in its 
operations or recommendations It may bo mid 
that ever since tb« establishment of the Paojab 
University College, tbe instiuctof self preservation 
of the Lducational Department has led it to 
oppose the progress of an aided institution rather 
than to attend to the improvement and extension 
of its own schools Of this fact tl 0 reports of tbe 
Edncational Department, and the practical stand 
still m the sumlcr of pupils freqaentmg schools 
since 1865, givo abundant testimony let had 
tbe Edncational Department thrown in its lot 
with the University College, and adopted the 
principlcB which it represents, there would have 
been enough for it to accompUsb on the virgin 
f eid of the Panjib This it has failed to do, even 
with the wiser example of Bengal before i^ and 
it has therefore, sealed its doom as a sopeivisiDg 
agency in 0 is province, where another body can 
do. Its work more ef&ciently and economically 
To show how sternly and unw sely it rep -esses tbe 
CO operation and opinion of otheis I need only 
point to the suppiCBSiou of the Dducit onal Con 
giess some v ears ago, in the unfounded feirthat 
Its text booles would he ciiticised This act has 
thrown back educational enterprise, and has created 
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parties, where all was harmony before in the 
Panjdb It has, however, foitunately led to re- 
monstrances, checked in the Panjab, being hearf 
la England, and has thus, indirectly and partially, 
brought abont the present Commission The only 
liberty now allowed in this unfortunate province 
is to abuse the University, whilst any criticism of 
the shortcomings of tbe department, however 
friendly or legitimate, is at once put down Of 
this 1 give an instance by attaching a few para- 
graphs which appeared in tbe English Journal of 
the Aojuman, and which were deemed to be soffl- 
cicntly hostile to warrant the interference of the 
Goveniment at tba tasttface of the departoient 
I undertake to say that, even in Bussia, such 
paragraphs would have been not only tolerated, 
but even welcomed, whilst the suppi-cseion ot a 
Congress of schoolmasters and others interested in 
cdncation is unheard of m the most autocratically 
governed countries of Europe The fact is that 
officialism, pure and simple, especially that of a 
foreign G ivernment, is a far greater check to tl e 
self development of aben races, than the autocracy 
which forming part and parcel of a people, exei- 
cises Its baneful influence In edoeation, above 
all, which at every step appeals to spoutaneity of 
thought and action, the repression of a bureaucracy 
IS doubly pernicious and jnst as there will be 
no private professions of architects, engineers, 
physicians, Ste , till the spheia of operations of 
the n-speetive Government departments that le- 
reseot tliem is greatly restricted, eo also can there 
0 no real education m this province as long os 
there ts an official Educational Department 

Q«es i{7 —Do you know of any cases m whioh 
OoveromentiDstitutiODS of tho higher order might 
bo closed or transferred to pnvnte bodies, with ot 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
lutercsts which it is tbe doty of Goveromenli to 
protect? 

Ja* IG —Most of tho Government lastitutions 
of tbe higher order are m larger towns, where there 
are either representatives of Missionary bodies, 
which will be, presumably glad to take them over, 
or a sufficiently enlightened community to wh ch 
an application for their transfer, on the grant-in- 
aid plan, may and should be made 
If tho question only refers to colleges and high 
schools, speak ng for the Lahore Govei ament 
college of wh ch I nm principal it is not impos- 
sible that the Cbuich of Sootlaod mission may 
apply for tbe transfer of its arts department to 
them especially if, in accordance with tbe sugges 
tioo conta ned in the 18th question, Government 
weic to aDDonnee its decision to withdraw from it, 
say, three years hence, BO as to give time to the 
Society to mature its arrangements foi conducting 
the college with perfect efficiency 1 mention 
this Society in particular as its schools aud col- 
leges have served as ' models' to the Education'll 
Department, instead of that department forming 
" a model ' for private enterprise in aocoidance 
with the despatch of tbe Secretary of State. It 
u indeed, difficult to conceive how an expensive 
official organisation can serve as a model to piivate 
enterprise It was the Church of Scotiai d that, 
through the GeucisI Assembly s lustitut on at 
CBlentts set np the ‘model' that has been 
copied by the Educational Department and that 
ID economy, effic ency, and the success of its 
students may et 11 be sa d to be ‘ a model ' to it 
'niien it IS considered that most of the Mission 
anes engaged in education, notably the Cambridge 
01 
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ment of India wanted setolarsljips to be open to the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
geneial compeUtioQ, but tliw has neyet been in paragraph C2 of the despatch of 1854? and 
done, under a ■sariety of eseo'^M, such as that what do you regard os the chief reason why mors 
they would interfere with tlie grants in aid G>}» effect has not been given to that provision? 
sometimes, being in excess of them), or that they Am J3 — The instances are not nnraerons, 
mi^lit draw pupils away from aided to Govern though they have been most encouraging, as a 
meat schools os vf they could not have been, held rule, to the principle of such transfer 
i» those aided schools. Even when the aided In Sialhot the transfer of the Government 
sclioolis only to the “middle” standard, and a school in 1868, 1 believe, has been beneficial to 

pupil from it passes high from it at the middle the spread of education, the numbers having in* 

school examination and can only go to n Govern creased since then from 88 to 540 * In Peshawar 
meat school, he does not receive a Govemmeul and Rawalpindi also the Government schools were 
scholarship, for, whatever we may now say, with abandoned in favour of Slissionaty schools 
the feat of the Commission and of the present In Delhi, the agitation among certain Natives 
principles ot the Government of India before ns for the reviral of the Delhi College proving to be, 

it has always been a sort of stigma to have practically, abortive. Government has given a 

belonged to an “aided” school, whilst an unaided grant of H450 per mensem to the Cambridge 
school or private student was, apparently, flying RIwsioo Arts College, bat that institution has, at 

in the face of all authority, if it or he deserved a present, only one student, whilst the numbers will 

scholarship not increase to a figure corresponding with the 

As for tendering the primary schools more elli grant, Bole'S the Xahore Government College is 
cient, I would, to begin with, beep the present also abolished, or a Law school, recognised by the 
teachers and reduce their salary by half, leaving Paoiab Cl lef Court, is foundedat Delhi In spite 
them to make up the deficiency by fees and other of the factitious clamour that has been raised 
income obtained by increased exertion, and I there is no doubt that Delhi students ptefet 
would give a giant to every indigenoos school to come to Lahore, where they have better 
that had a good teacher especially if it nddel prospects of employment, and where, above all, 

soh]eets oi secular instruction Ibut not maVmg they can study law The latter cnenmstance was 

this addition a eine am condition for the award the main reason why, before the abolition of tbe 
of the grant, as, after all, even in purely rebgious Delhi College, when ecbolarsliips were liberally 
schools, teadiog, if not writing, must be tanght given to students at the institution both by Gar* 
in order to pernse the sacred books) Towards erumeot nod tbe Paoitlb University College, a^ 
the acquisition of the grant I should certainly plications used to men toe constantly from Delhi 
count subscriptions, even if liLely to be Onctuat students to transfer tbeir scholarships to laborer 
iDg, on the basis of what had been actually paid a request which, from consideratioas of etiquette, I 
sp, for, should the subscriptions cease tbe next did not notice There is not enough material m 
year, the correspond ng grant wonld W either the schools in tbe Lower Punjab preparing for the 
withdrawn or reduced. After all, if there is a Entrance examination to keep np a college at 
teacher who succeeds in gettiug pupils and in Delhi, within easy reach of which city ore the 
passing a fair number of them at esamiuation, he colleges of Aligarh and Agra, 

seems to me to deserve a grant. Any further TVbilst, however, the instances of transfening 
interference seems to me to be obstructive Government schools to ' aided * bodire can be 

As for appointing teachers from hlormal schools counted on the fiogers of both Lands, and canal- 
m order to tender tbe pnmaty schools more effi ways be explained on the ground of exceptional 
cient, I have great doubts as regards the nalnre circnmslancee m spec al localitie®, the wstanoes in 
and continued practice by them of tbe eyetem which aided, nnaided, and indigenous ecbools had 
wh ch they have been taught to teach, for reasons to c*®*® oo“»®q“®oc8 of being overshadowed by 

which have already been explained elsewhere GorerniDeot schools are most numerous, and must 
Besides, the appointment of all jieie teachers is a be considered to cnnstitute the xuU and practice of 
matter for the local boards, care being taken to the department The Lahore American hlission 
keep the present teachets, jf they have given satis College wonld have continued to enjoy a prosper- 
faction one life, had the portals of the Lahore Goiern. 

Private persons should be tneavragtd, if com meot Oillege, originally intended for Keis, who 
peteat, to found schooU on their own account, and asked foe its establishment, as an exclusive insti. 
auaual educational darbars should be beld in tutlon for their order, not been thrown open to 
each large suh division of the district to confer the Mpinng middle and lower classes Even now, 
prizes and other rewards on the most successful w places like Ambala and Lndhiana, where mis. 
students, teachers, and members of panchayats, eion schools have been successful, and aided or un. 
or subordinate local boards, the Gavernroent itself aided institutions coadneted by Natives already 
taking care to recognise on similar public gather exist, nttempts ate made wbieb wiU, practically, 
mgs at the head-quarters of the distnct the drive them away from the field by tbe eatablisb. 
•®”“^ °f the most efficient members of the dis meat of Government ecbools This is in direct 
tnet boaid by kbillaU, honorary mention, and contravention of the Educational despatch of 
the award of suitable and gradM titles, so that 18o4, paragranb 62 

there ro^ bo always something to hope for from As for the chief reason why more effect has not 
continued exertion in the cause of education been given to the provision contained lo it, it is to 

Qser fj —Do you know of any instances u found in human nature, which does not rise to 
wbi h Government educational institutions of the conception of the duty of self.<{r*cement, if 
higher order have been closed or transferred to ' immolation in the Educational Depart. 


froo^lU w nnzwr nji, of tti» Chottb oF Brollioa 'Sli*! OD •! Sr.IVol, m alio a letl^ 

« ll b* round >t the end of 

•nd«Ul iLrow nncblglit on Uui n^ert ■■ *lw ea Uiitof lbotr«tnnit«r paat la nld ichool. pcorraUy 
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At Gnjnt, Giijranwali, and wliererer an Iiaaest 
attempt 19 made to eneouraje private cnterprisp, 
there will be no dtlBcuUy in banding over 
district school or one of its divisions to a Mi»> 
sionary or Native bodjr willing and able to nnder* 
talc Its charge 

^^hetherand how far it is the duty of any Got- 
emmciit to promote cdocatioii is a question wbicbf 
together with an cnqairy into the state of educa- 
tion m this proiince, I have ctideaToured to 
answer in a pamphlet on the ‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Fducation" published in ISOS, andthecon- 
elusions in winch my experience since then has 
only corroborated 

As regards the rested interest of the present 
educational oQlecrs winch will sulTcr by the aboli- 
tion of Government institutions, I do not propose 
that they be dwregarded On the contrary, there 
will still be a considerable present, and still greater 
prospective, saving when these olhccrs are com- 
pelli^ to retire on the pensions which may be due, 
or nearly due to tbwn, and when the rest, roach to 
their and the State’s adrantago, are employed in 
other bnnclies of the administration for wl ich 
they may be qaalided Many years ago I made 
such a proposal to Government, and had it been 
acted on, there would already have been consider- 
able foods at the dwposal of the new system of 
educational self governotent, which, I believe, it 
u desired to introdncc, and which can ho done with 
far greater saAty and immediate advantage to the 
educational, than m any other, department of the 
ednimstratioo. 

Quet J7— In theprovineo with which you arc 
BcqnaiateJ, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
eome forward and aid, even mere exteonvety than 
heretofore, m the establishment of schools and 
colleges open the grant in aid system? 

Am 17—1 donht it, except in the oanoer 
which I hire alrealy indicated on the formation 
of local edacatioo'il boards, invested with real 
powers and much dignity, and if the appeal to the 
Tcligious sentiment is effectually used os rentds 
the revival and development of indigenous schools, 
in Lahore, for instance, no dilhculty woe found to 
starta Sanskrit school from the sabscriplious of 
liberal merchants and from the self imposed tax 
of 1 anna per cent on the gross income of 
nearly all the Hindu traders But it is do use 
coneealiDg the Tact that the delay winch has oc 
enrred in establishing a Tanjib University on an 
Oriental liiisis, as desired by, and promise to, its 
founders and principal donors and subsenhers, has j 
sbahen the faith of the nobility and gentry of the ' 
PanjSb in Government, whilst they now perceive 
that there may be a cheaper and qaicker way to 
the rccoguitioQ of Government than the devotion 
of many jears of labonr and expenditure in a good 
cause An article in an Anglo Native paper 
teemj to them to carry more influence than the 
most princely muniGeenco or the most earnest 
devotion to education No recognition has been 
given to the fonndeis and supporters of thePvnjab 
University College, and it is vain to hope that, 
after all the disappointment which they have 
suffered, they will be as willing in tl e future, as 
they have 1 een m the past, to relieve Government 
of further expense on education On the contrary, 
they feel that they have only laboured and spent 
their mone3 m order to give an easy prey to im 
pecunious and plebeian opponents There was a 
time when they would have founded “ the people’s 
own Department of Public Instruction," when 


three weeks saw ns many lakhs of rupees paid nn 
for agricultural experiments on certain waste lands 
but these lands were conceded to an Australian 
applicant rather than to the elile of the Native 
landed proprietors, and this person disappeared 
with the concession in his pocket In other ways 
also did the Lahore Baises show their enthusiasm 
and liberality in support of philanthropic and 
educational schemes, but they were ever disapj oint- 
ed Our present Lieutenant Governor himself 
prophesied that the delay m granting the full 
powers of a University on the principles adiocated, 
would throw educational enterprise back for 
maay years , and I warn those diledanU m educa- 
tion and nolities, who will not bear the responsi- 
biJity and expense of their own proposals, that 
iinl«9 perfect faith is kept with the founders and 
douorsof the PanjSb University College, and its 
Oriental features receive the fullest recognition, 
that the sonrre of future supplies and of bequests 
to A national institution will be stopped, and that 
Ibo province will be banded over to demagogues, 
who have neither the means nor the desire to pay 
for the English education which they profess to 
value, whilst the University itself will collapse as 
being an unnecessary second edition ol the Calcutta 
sister institution, instead of the only Oriental 

University la India, and tho only complete Um- 
vcnity, as an examining, a teaching, and a IitcT- 
aty bMy, governed by those who have founded it, 
09 well as the consulting body of Government, in 
all matters of edneation, mcludiug primary m- 
instroctioo, a condition lo the statutes of tbs 
Panjib University College which, owing to ths 

assive resistance of the Educational Department, 

as practically remained a dead letter hitherto, 

I except when Oovernment consulted it on ^uan 
I extra departmental qaestions, and on hlnhamma- 
' dan education and the cause of the supposed 
decline of (hit commanil/ 

Qaet /9— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
aooouDce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the coaintciiance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stiroulato private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institutions on a private footing ? 

Am 18 —This has already been answered under 
question 16 

Ques 19 — Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the pnociples of the grant-in aid system, or the 
(IcUils of its admiuistiation? Are the grants 
odequate in the case of (a) colleges, (2) boys’ 
schools (e) girls' schools, (if) Normal schools ? 

*1110 obvious effect of tl e grant in aid rules is 
to interpose as mauy obstacles as possible in the 
development of private enterpnse, which does nob 
tend to eiibance the credit of the department 
Obstructive as these rules ore, in consequence of 
unnecessary restnctions and over regulation of 
details, wl ich merely give a raison d etre for our 
existence and for ofBeial interference, but do not 
promote education, they would still have resulted 
m the establishment of numerous schools, had 
there really been an honest d<.sire to carry them 
out I cannot admit that there was this desire- 
first, because it is not in official nature to encour- 
what may be hostile to, or more successful 
than, itn own creations, and secondly, because I 
^ not believe that vp to the present moTaeni they 
\AM4rtrbeen translated or eircvlated amng Ibe 



Mission Staff, are gn^aales, 8omo ot coBsidftaVle 
distinction, I Bulmit that itu rather rresomp- 
taou^ on onrpart to pretend that our colipjtci can 
be '* a model ’’ to them, except ns models, to be 
avoided, ot unneecssaty expendilote andoftnb* 
vcrsire teaching 

•1110 Ukivig osM oC the Qo'jo'ro.ment by 

inch n Society, which it is not impossible may be 
effected at once, if lalTicicnt guarantees os regards 
funds and the maialcoaiice of a competent olaff, 
not liable to he mo\ed away from li-ahoro, can bo 
given, would enaUo high ciliieation to he imparled 
through the medium of Lnglish to that clssa of 
the community that desires so called “English 
education” at the expense of others 
The Oriental college, on the other hand, which 
is an unaided institution (unless the grant giren I 
by Governinent to the Paujih Tlnixeriity Collcgo ' 
is counted twice over), and which rc| resents the I 
University in its teachiug capacity as the BatUub I 
Ulm or Mahnvidjala, to which the nalive donors 
chiefly suh'cnbel, would continue to impart 
the highest education in arts as well ns in OrienUI 
languages through the mcdinm of the vcmacolars 
of the province, whilst it could easily he induced 
to add the study of English os a lenjuaje (in con* 
tradisiinction to the use of English ns a nedian 
ot instruction) to its present cnrncnla, were Gov* 
ernment to depute one of its prefesson or assiet* 
ant profesoors to teach English at that college. 
The lupenutcudiab of studies and trenslatioas 
11 also a ^od English eebobr, and might talc 
part m teamag English The belter classes, and 
those who arc anxious for a sound education, which 
COD only ho imparted through the medium of the 
veTnaculfttSjSttengthened by a study of the Onenlal 
classical languages, would resort to the Oriental 
College, and, so far from higher edocation suffer* 
mg from the cloiiog of (be Government College, 
Its effect would he extended I do not propose, 
however, that the savingaecruing from the abolition 
of the Governmeut College and of tho higher 
educational appointments shonld he spent on to 
creasing the number of schools, high, middle, or 
ptimary Fotthatpncposcthorewillhcimiplenjcaos 
under the new system of local boards and of the I 
restoration of the edneatioaal cess to its legitimate | 
use I would suggest that the saving he devoted to ^ 
scholarships for de'erving stndents of sll grades, i 
from the middle up to the M A. standavd The ' 
consequence of this would be that, instead of a 
hjudred under^graduates and graduates peransnm 
to which the Lahore Government Collide has 
risen from four students, owing to the liberal 
scholarships given in it since 1S70 by the Panjab 
University College, their nnntber would be 
increased tenfold 

Another institution which should he abolished, 
and which a carefnl and impartial enquity will 
prove to he next to useless, is the Central Train- 
ing College, which, 1 believe, cost ahont }tS,000 
per mensem It is easy to perceive what a mighty 
stimulus might be given to edocation all over 
the countiy by adding lbs sura to the Gov 
ernment scholarships to be competed for at a]] 
the public eiamications up to the very highest 
As regards the Lahore district school, a gentle- 
man of energy and ability, who has conducted an 
‘ unaided school ’ up to the Entrance standard 
for the last 14 years, and who has enffmd nn 
deserved persecution from the Educational De 

S tmeot, at admitted by Government, is willing to 
e it over, I believe, without a grant 'WheUier 


IbeSilcb gentleman who offered Ili5,000 loiaolimc 
ago for thccitalhshmcotof o Mission Arts Collcga 
fttIi4hore,wcmldbeT.iUiii2 to give that amonst to 
an " aided” or "unaided” school, is donbtful, bat 
Ibeta wdl l« wo difficulty tn organising a veryeCi- 
cient committee at fnliorc, comimsed of European 
awl Natms cfllciaU and oon*officiaU and of Raises 
and memhersof tlicMnnieipal committee, to guar* 
aiitec thecontiDosRcc of thatschool In any case, 
the Amenean Mission has olrrady a good school, 
teachiogup to the Entrance standard, and could, 
witbont perccpliWc increase of cxiienditBre and of 
the corrcipomiing grant, tale over those pupils of 
{hcOoiernmentdiStrictichool that would he qnite 
willing to jom it, if Oovernment scboUrships were 
tenable in it, and if the samendvantagcs generally 
were held out to them that exut for pupils of 
Oovemment schools Moreover, there is a larga 
am) able staff of Missionaries from vanous 
societies at lahoro thit could combine to start 
a very e/Scicnt school, or to strengthen the school 
above alluded to, and which, I may iDcidentally 
mention, served os " pioneer ” and " model " to 
the establishment of the Government distnet 
school at Lahore Finally, there arc a number of 
other schools in the capital of the Tanjab, to 
which ihoic pupils couU resort whose parents 
were jealous of Mis.ioiiary influence— I mean the 
Hindu school, the Sat Sabha scho- 1, a Bengali 
school, the pewl) started Sanskrit school, and 
other similar eslalilishments which only require a 
stimnlus to he dcTclepod into very efficient 
schools 

Similarly, atAmnUar, I have oo doubt that 
the existing Missionary institutions eonld easily 
taVe over tho OoveTuroeut school without any 
perceptible increase of expenditure or trouble, 
whilst AtDnt*ir tJreadv possesses a Vernacular 
Trsiuing College, wLicb mat, indeed, servo as a 
roedv) to our Kormal schools, if, indeed, it does 
' not toaie, at least, ono of them superfluous Tliero 
IS also a good Sanskrit school at Amntsar which 
only twjuwes eucoorageroent to be developed into 
a g<md SmieLiit College, whilst for the S kb 
commondy I liavc so doubt that the Sihh Darbar 
Sihib and tbo Guru Sing SabLn Association 
could start a veiy excellent "aided” school 
The funds of the AmnUar hlamcii ality are so 
great, that a safficient portion of them for a 
favst-rato local board school could be set apart, 
whilst the Batala Mission College, which can 
already teach op to the BJt standard, would 
undoubtedly attract maoy students from that 
district who might prefer to go there in pre* 
fereocc to Lahore 

I have already allnded to Delli: and other 
places where there are llissionary schools. If 
the Delhi Muoicipality would set aside the sum 
promised for a rewvcd Delhi College to a really 
good school conducted by a local Lorrd, any 
dilTculty that might arise from the oljection of 
handing over the district school to the Mission- 
aries would be avoided Delhi also posses'cs an 
Anglo Arabic School, the expenses of which are 
defrayed from the Nawab Itimadnd daola Fund 
of Bl, 60,000— in my opi ion an improper ap- 
plication, such as the donor and his relicts ueyer 
contemplated, and which might well be devoted 
to the foundation of a good Anglo Onental 
echool at Delhi, such as existed before the mutiny, 
and in which due provision would W made for 
the (Shiah) co religionists of the pious donor 
— (r ide Jjijieitdix ijl) , 
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At Gujiit, G«ir'inwah, and wherever an honest 
attempt 19 made to encourage private enterprise, 
there will be no difficulty lu handiog^ over 
district school or one of its divisions to a Mis* 
sionaiy or Native body willing and able to nnder- 
take Its charge 

TVhetlierand how far it is the dulg of any Oov- 
emmciit to promote edncation is a queBtioo which, 
together with an enquiry into the state of ednea* 
tion in this province, I have endeavoured to 
answer in a pamphlet on the " Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education" published in 1805, and the con- 
clusions in winch my experience since then has 
only corroborated. 

As regards the vested interest of the present 
educational officers which will suffer by the aboli- 
tion of Oovernmeot institutions, 1 do not propose 
that they be disregarded On the contrary, there 
will still be a considerable present, and still greater 
prospective, saving when these officers are com- 
pelled to retire on the pensions which may be doe, 
or nearly due to them, and when the rest, mncli to 
tbcir and the State's advantage, are employed in 
other branches of the administration for which 
they may be qualified. Many years ago I made 
such a proposal to Government, and had it been 
acted on, there would already have been consider- 
able funds at the disposal of the new system of 
educational self-government, which, I believe, it 
IS desired to introduce, and uhich can be done with 
far greater safety aud immediate advantage to tho 
educational, than in any other, department of the 
BiIminiatratioD. 

Qbm 17— In theprovince with which yon arc 
acquainted, nre any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively (ban 
beretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges npon the graDt*m*aid system ? 

Ans ir— I donbt it, except in the manner 
which I have already indicated on the formation 
of local educational boards, invested with real 
powers and mneb dignity, and if the appeal to the 
religious sentiment is effectually used as regards 
the revival and development of indigenous schools. 
In Lahore, foi instance, no difficulty was found to 
starta Sanskrit school from the subscriptiooe of 
liberal merchants and from the self-imposed tax 
o! 1 anna per cent, on the gross iDLome of 
nearly all the Hindn tradeis But it is no nse 
concealing the Tact that tho delay which Los oc* 
carted in establishing a Fanjab University on m 
Oriental basis, as desired by, and promise to, its 
founders and principal donors and subscribers, has 
sbaken the faith of the nobility and gentry of the 
Panjab la Government, whilst they now perceive 
that there may he a cheaper and qmchei wi^ to 
tho recognition of Government than the devotion 
of many years of lihonr and expenditure in a good 
cause. An article in an Anglo-Native paper 
to them to carry mote influence than the 
most princely muniGcenee or the most earnest 
devotion to education No recognitwn has been 
given to the founders and supporters of thePaojab 
University College, and it vs vain to hope that, 
after all the d sippointmeot which they have 
suflered, they will be as willing in the fntare, as 
they have been Jn the past, to relieve Government 
of farther expense on education On the contrary, 
they feel that they have only laboured and spent 
their money lu oider to give an easy prey to im- 
pecunious and plebeian opponents There was a 
time when they would have founded “the people’s 
own Department of Public Instruction," when 


three weeks sawas many lakhs of rupees paid up 
for agricultural experiments on certain waste lands 
but these lands were conceded to an Australian 
applicant rather than to the title of the Native 
landed proprietors, and this person disappeared 
with the concession in his pocket In other ways 
also did the Lahore Raises show their enthusiasm 
and liberality in support of philanthropic and 
edacatvonal schemes, but they were ever disappoint- 
ed Our present Lieutenant-Governor himself 
prophesied that the delay m granting the full 
powers of a University on the principles advocated, 
would throw educational enterprise back for 
many years, and I warn those dileltanh in educa- 
tion and politics, who will not bear the responsi- 
bility and expense of their own proposals, that 
unU« perfect faith is kept with the foundere and 
donorsof the Panjdb University College, and its 
Oiiental features receive the fullest recognition, 
that the source of futuie supplies and of bequests 
to a national institution will be stopped, aud that 
the province will be handed over to demagogues, 
who have neither the means nor the desire to pay 
for the English education which they profess to 
valne, whibt the University itself will collapse as 
being an unnecessary second edition of the Calcutta 
sister iDsiitution, instead of the only Oriental 
University in India, andtheonlycompleteUm- 
versity, as an examicuog, a teachiog, and a liter- 
ary bMy, governed by those who have founded it, 
as well os the consnltisg body of Governinent, la 
all matters of education, lacludiug primary m- 
instruction, a condition in the statutes of the 
Fonjab University College which, owing to the 
passive resistance of the Educational Department, 
has practically remained a dead letter hitherto, 
except when Government consulted it on quasi 
extra-departmectal questions, and on ^fuhamma- 
dan edncation and the cause of the supposed 
decline of that community. 

Q»ss 18 —If the Government, or any local 
aatbonty having control of public money, were to 
announce its determinition to withdraw, after a 

g ven term of years, from the maintenance of any 
gber educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stiniulata private effort 
in tbe interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
' such iDstitutious on a private footing 7 

Ans 18 , — This has already been answered under 
question 16 

(lues 19 —Have yon any remarks to offer on 
tbe pnomples of the grant in aid system, or tbe 
details of its admiuistration 7 Are the grants 
adequate id the case of (a) colleges, (S) boys' 
schools (e) girls' schools, (rf) Normal schools? 

The obvious effect of the grant-in-aid rules le 
to interpose as many obstacles as possible lu tho 
development of private enterprise, which does not 
tend t« enhance the credit of the jlepaitment 
Obstructive as these rules are, in consequence of 
nnnecc'sary restrictions and over regulation of 
details, which merely give a laison d’etre for our 
existence and for official luterterence, but do not 
promote education, they would still have resulted 
in the establishment of numerous schools, had 
there teslly been au honest desire to carry them 

out. I cannot admit that theie was this desire 

Bist, because it is not in official nature to encour. 

^ what may he hostile to. or more siicceesful 
than, its own creations, and secondly, because I 
do not believe that up (o </5«pTeMa« m^innllhey 
kne tter been translated or emulaled among He 
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ftopff, muei less iial tie interest t>f tie Tartan* 
teeUons of tie emmunily has ever been enluted m 
tietr fulftlraent Certamlj, in 1872, when I wa* 
Inspector of schools of the Rawalpindi circle, the 
grant>iD aid rules had not been translated, and, 
if an^ translation has since been made, 1 should 
not wonder if its date coincided with the most 
recent enquines of the President of the Education 
Commis<‘ion I hare already pointed out that the 
grant-in aid principle of 185i was interpreted as 
inapplicable to purely religions indigenons schools 
in the despatch of 1859, and that the educational 
cess was to be devoted to these schools, which 
was not done, and that sabscnptioDs to indtge* 
nous schools were not to be brought into calcula- 
tion m on application for a grant, because, for- 
sooth,’ these sub'enptions were snppo'cd to he of 
a ilactuating character, as if all snbscnptions did 
not posse's that character, whilst \et nnmerons 
institutions, both m India and in Englaud, hare 
continued to floun«h for a number of years by 
meaus of voluntary aud fluctuating suhseriptions 
At all event', the despatch of 1859 did not apply 
to schools started by hlnbammadans or Hmdns, in 
which, ID addition to religious, secular instruction 
was al'o impar*ed, and which were jnat as moch 
entitled to grants as Missionary schools let 
the facts of my esperience as inspector do not 
corre'pand with this impartial interpretation I 
travelled over large tracts of the Rawalpindi circle, 
which isclndes the districts lying aloog the froo 
tier, but found no schools in which seeotar subjects 
were taught 1 et it seemed to me that, to iden- 
tify a somewhat fanatical population with law and 
oraer, it would be desirable to bring theyoang 
enerattonnnder instruction On asViogwhytbey 
ad no schools, the general reply was that, if Gov- 
ernment wanted to have a school, u sbonld start 
one , they would not subscribe for one , they had 
aid the educational cess and expected a school 
a some places they reproached me, as renroseot- 
lug the Government, with breach of faitn in not 
giving them a Government school The feeling 
of mdignabon, if suppressed in my prewuce, was 
ccitainly strong and general, and I believe that 
in \nzafzai there was once an outbreah in coD'e- 
quence of the alleged breach of faith as regards 
non application of the educational cess to the 
purpose for which it was raised This outhreaL 
had to be quelled Ly the despatch of troop* I 
Knowing my inability to start ft school for the I 
grumblers out of Government funds, I appealed 
to them to found religions schools, and to add to 
them secular instruction, so as to ensure the wel- 
fare of their children both in this world and the 
next If they did add secular instruction to the 
proposed schools, nod these were efficiently con 
ducted, I promised that I should recommend them 
for a grant from Government Jly own district 
inspectors did not believe it possible that the 
grant in aid rules could be extended to ony, ex- 
cept Missionary, school*, but the people, less in- 
credulous foot ded 23 Hindu and ilohammadan 
schools by subscriptions, which most certainly 
would have continued bed 1 rema ned in the dis 
tnct I hid idcntiScd, by tins and other means, 
the parents with our educational operations ftrid 
bad created or increased tlieir attachment to a 
Government which was so liberal and tmparlia] 
to alt dencmmatious as I rcpre«entcd it to he 
The Cr»l notice that was taken of ray wort was to 
send me a dertu official warning not to found these 
schools as It Would he n source of disquiet on the 


frontier , whereas, in reality, it was, and u, the 
only means of gaming over both the old and the 
new generation to the can^e of education and of a 
Government that met Iheir spiritual and secular 
wants I was trying to mate the parent work 
with the schoolmaster, and both with the oSieers 
of Goremmeot in the preservation of peace and 
order- 1 nm sure that had my system Iieen ear- 
ned out all along the frontier, an eflective ob- 
stacle would have been created against raids in the 
loyalty and co-operation of the rising generation. 
Be that as it may, I conid not take any notice of 
demi-official wishes, in supersession of the gnint- 
iD-aid rules which it was my dnty to carry out, 
and as no official orders reached me setting aside 
the despatch of 1854, 1 went on with my work. 
TTie Government then praised it in their " Review 
on the Educational Report," bat hinted at the 
want of genuineness of the movement, because, m 
spite of tbe ensience of tbe grant-in aid rnles^ 
the people had not shown any anxiety to comply 
with Its provisions before my advent into the 
circle — a very plausible statement, if it were not 
for tbe fact that the granUtn-aid t^les had never 
hee» exrenlattd at all to He people, so that they 
had never known that Government would help 
them if they helped themselves As soon as 1 
left tbe circle these schools were allowed to col- 
lapse for want of the simplest encouragemeut, but 
tbe Gujrat Government school, which, ako from 
sohscnpiions, I had tai*ed from a middle to a 
high school, was allowed to remain, whilst the 60 
female echoob which, fearing tbe withdrawal of 
the grant in aid to Baba Khem Siogh's exten'ive 
system of ludigenons, hot nninspeeted, female 
(ducation, I had reorganised aud brongbt nsder 
official laspectios, were also permitted to e ntinue 
Tlie laferenee from all this is obvions, and my 
whole departmental experience lerrea to show that 
"aided” schools ore treated in a step ra’herly 
manner, whilst, if an unaided ioslitotioo, like the 
Oriental college, presumes to flourish, every at- 
tempt 18 made to hnng it under official inspection, 
with the new of reducing it to the level of otter 
seboob, aud, the attempt failing, to deny its use- 
fuliiess cud to misrepresent its work 

Kow 03 regards the grant in aid rules them- 
selves In the first pbee, they ought to ^ trans- 
I latcd into Uie various vernaculars, and the atten- 
tion of Municipalities, distnct committees, local 
committees, and the public be constantly drawn 
to them, and they ought, at least once itx every 
year, to be published ai the English and Native 
newspapers of the province as well as every six 
months in the English and Vernacular Government 
Gareltes Above all, it should be the duty of 
every educational officer, whether teacher or in- 
spector to induce the people to start schoob for 
themselves 

In the second pbee, ttecnnditiong for obtaining n 
grant are more or less prohibitive, if not vexatious 
ey tbe second condition "that the instructive 
staff he adequate, there Ijcmg ordinarily a teacher 
for every SU boys in average attendance/’ is some 
times impractical Ic, for the grant itself isintend- 
cd to secure an adequate staff, which cannot be 
forthcoming if no grant is given so that the rule 
has a tendency to stultify itself , (1) "that the 
fnnds are slabU ” Now who can foretell this is 
the case of EDb«criptions, or of disease or famme 
affecting the number of pupils? Had tl e grants of 
lent free land to schoob not been resumed, such a 
provision might have been desirable in some cases , 



(i) " that tlie eitendeJ operations are justified tjr 
the wants of the locality (due regard being hid to 
the relatire reipirements of the institutions 
seoking aid) " Now, it is obvious that if a loca- 
lity has already a good school, the establishment 
of a grnnt-m-aid echool may not be deemed to be 
jusbhed, whereas tbe mere fact of private enter- 
prise coming forward in competition with a Gov- 
ernment echool is, in itself, a suRlcicnt justifica- 
tion, m accordance with the principles of the 
despatch of 1854, for considering the aprvlication 
if not for closing the Government schools The 
applicant may Ma competent teacher and a most 
respectable man, but he has no subscribers to his 
schools, and depends solely on fees, which arc not 
stable He IS an instance of private enterpnae, 
for he gives hts work and trusts to its excellence 
to attract and keep pupils, yet he has no chance of 
obtaining a grant. Would it not be simpler to 
give and maintain the grant so long as the school 
appeared by the results of examinations to be 
successful, and by tbe penodieal visits of the 
district inspector, to be well managed and in- 
structed up to the required standard? 

In Article IV (ij managers are required to 
state bow long he or they are wilUug to be res- 
ponsible. This seems a proper protection of Gov- 
ernment funds, but 18 really unnecessary, as these 
funds are given for past success or arc intended to 
iiromote futura success, unless this condition can 
be enforced as a legal obligation, which is not veiy* 
practicable or desirable. 

jks for the " resources m detail at the disposal 
of the manager of tbe school to bo aided, the num- 
ber, names, qulitloations of the teachers, the 
avorase attendance “anticipated" or registered, 
ind the detailed list of books to be stadied, ” they 
ore unnecessary andinquisitonal m anj couutry id 
which there is not an eager competitioa for grants- 
m aid These enquir ee are traps to the honest 
nad loopholes to the deceitful As for “the de- 
tailed list of books," although I do not object to 
their submission, with the view of any obscene 
book in It being struck out, the question seems to 
stimulate the use of departmental books, which I 
consider to be a great uindrance to the promotion 
of privateliterary enterpiise It seems to me to 
be highly objectionable that the Educational Do 
partment should be the writers, judges, pnoters, 
and sellers of their own books, and that they 
should have the power to foroe them on schools 
This IS specially objectionable wherever tbe Direc- 
tor u himself a writer of Primers, which he bas 
the power to introduce, or when he happens to be 
the President of the provincial text-book com- 
mittee No trade la the books of one's own de- 
partment, whether private or public, is compatible 
with tbe encouragement of literary productions 
throughout the country, regarding whose intro- 
duction into schools the Director should preserve a 

perfectly unbiassed judgment. 

In Article V the giant to be gvven (withiu a 
certain maximum) is to be determined with ref- 
ercnce to the circamstvnces of the case, tbe funds 
available, and the requirements of the province, 
all very plausible considerations, but all calculated 
to cause delay, where promptitude is the very es 
sence of help, and where the fact of a grant being 
given in itself should be so contrived as to reduce 
the corresponding Government expeuditnrc, or, jf 
this be impracticable in certain cases, where it 
carries out a principle ending in such eventoal re- 
dnction. It IS quite clear that a local board 
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conid far more quickly meet a legitimate demand 
for a grant, especially when the delays enumerated 
m Article VI are considered It is also stated 
that the grant may be withdrawn for certain 
reasuns (irtJt Article X. (4), which seem to require 
modification, as the fees may not have come in 
with snfficunt regularity to pay the teachers re- 
gularly, whilst (rf) “ if the progiess of the school 
IS so oosatisfaetory as not to fulfil tbe educational 
objects of the grant, ” should be cxpluned at 
greater length (Article XIII ) The special grant 
for excellence of a particular school slioiild not be 
counted against the ordinary grant of such echool 
Article XIV is apparently inequitable, as it give-* 
to pneely vernacular schools only half the annual 
cost of a similar Government school, however ex 
cellently the foimer may be conducted, whilst the 
article in question unconsciously allows it to he 
seen that Government vernacular schools are ne 
cessarily doubly more expensive than private ver 
nacular schools. A Native head master sends me 
the following pertinent remarks on the subject of 
tbe grant-iu-aid Regubtioss in force — 

“WbJ« the ohjert, as profeiied la tbs let Arbcis, is 
* to promots priTSU entsrpriss in educstioa,' itissstremel; 
tarpTisiag to see that there u cothisg lit the EeguUtions 
ftterred to which should ihotr that t) e (loveromeat realJ/ 
(Dtends to give c9ert to its profetaed mteatiou VThat ar 
nogemeot DM the Gortrnmsat mads to induce people to 
oome fomrl to ivul themielrea oi these heneficul (it 
beneficial they at til are) fiegulstioss? Or, eveo, what 
•teptbave ever been taken to laform the mejenty (or even 
tbe DiDonty) of people of tbe exuteooe of say luch Segu 
latioM? 

' I would tberefere propoie— if Ooveroment, • e , sneh 
ofScers is bare Tested loteretu in theeootrsTy arrangemnt 
really deiireto ece toy beoefit sccroe froca tbe graatein 
Old eyeten— that pnehcity ehouU he given to grant in aid 
rulee la each a «ey le to reach emy one uteieated in tbe 
ietti degree in mattere of education , that bee des giving 
publicity oe submitted above, educational oSceri ibould 
oertquM te & principal pti’t of tbeir duty, to ludaoe 
people to avail themselvei of the grant la aid , that arrauge 
meataeboalJ be made to recognise— u worthy serrices to 
theSUte— tbeefiorts of those who put forth private en 
terpriee in tbe proisotioa of edueatioa 

2 Tbe conditioBi thentselves should be eimple and 
iDdocive and not prohibitory, ai they are to lame extent 
at present 

' The preeeot eosd tions, as laid down m Article 111, 

(1) That the echool u under competeot msnagemeat , 

(2) That the initructire etaS iiadequato , hoththe«s 
conditiODs are practically probbitorv These conditioi s 

quire (dot to exist beforehand which is, so to say, to Iw 
created by the grant-m-aid It is owing to loeulliciencv 
of funds for good masaeemont asd adequate staff of teaci 
ecsUistllie grant-ioaid is required, but the grant in aid 
Under the present couditions would ootho obtained in the 
caw m which alone the grant would be acquired Instead 
or Ibese Iwould piopoM aome each condition to bo laid 
down ‘The grant would be ma ntained only so lono- 1 , 
the ee^ appeared by the result of periodical eiarnTna 
c instruction qp to the proper 

jUDd^^ imparted To my mind, lh‘ere is not thl 
(east peopnety in a conditon requiring good inana»empnt 
and adequate inatructioa to precede the grant They can 
“‘® wnsequences of 

• W) That the funds are ttaile The condition le qniU 
j^iihitoiT, and quite nutccenary There can be no sta 
Wiyiatbee^tseoaeinfunds which for insUnce con 
Ml eoUIy of taken from the boys , and yet there is 
M meonwhy one who starts a school and applies for a 
pont^n-^id to the amount of fees that he would real,,, 

should the 

STfa* as a matter of course, he 

•t^red. where le then the necessity for tbe condition 

• Tk tbs extended operations are jnsfafiable 

Bf possibiUty of tbe snbstitnhon 

Government schools Where 
there u a GoTernment school, the extended operation would 
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to nnjtttt Satie ja tte ejes of ttc Goremmeot off-« 
Tills eonJition stonU be substitated bj ooother someishat 
like tte following — 

“ On tie institotion of a grant lo a J s«ioo! an* Got 
erameat setool that may esut in tte locaLty eioH M 
closed iiale«3 tiere are clear and eTident reasons to art 
otherwise" . , 

“In Article IV (1) tie woris “ end iaw f«»y •' 
ore tri/finy /o iertejwMiWe" sionU be expnngedat nn 
neceaaitr , - 

(5) Arl cle IV (2) (4) reqn res lie name* qnahB 
tntions, 4c-, of teachers to be stated qo te nnnecessary, for 
reasons giren already 

“ I would instead propose a statement to be made or tne 
standard cp to wh ci tl e intended school is eipeeted to 
gire inslmct on in order to see after snet penods as may 
be prescribed whether in-tmrt on has been giren np to 
that standard _ _ ...... 

“(6) l^ksatudied alist might be taken onlilsooiud 

in noway affect the decision regarding the grant of the 
grant in-aid to the school 

“ The latter port on of Article V ru., ‘this amonntie 
» miiimnta. and only sneh portion should be giren 4c 
IS, under tie present c renmitanees of edneat on lifongb 
pnrate enterprise quite mineew*ary There ihonW be i o 
reslncUon whaterer whenerer apnl eat on is made it 
should be granted, as it would result in tie rednet on in 
most eases of Gorernmect eipenditnre When ptirate 
etvterynse bus been dereloped to in adequate eatmt a 
restr ction of the nature m question might be eoniiJned 

Article X (4) and (/) sboold be remodelled so as lo 
make it clear what woim be considered usaatisfaetory 
worlc.' 

** Article XlfL The special grant sboold (at lea«l) tor 
tome time tq come, be a really special grant to tie most 
tnccestfnl schools i,*., independent cf and witbont any 
oonsectaonwiih lie total gnat in-aid g ren by the Gorero 
Bent dating tie year 

From ray experteoce ts OiBeiatiQB Direetof of 
Pallic Insttnetioa, I mo«t lay that I con«i<ler 
that the present amngemesU are dilatory, nnd 
that the grants are often d «proport onate mthont 
any reason being assigned or apparent, as wonid 
be the case if they mainly depended on the pob 
lished reenlts of examinations and the reporta of 
local boards 

<2»« PO— How far is the whole edncational 
system as at present admmutered one of practical 
neutrality » < , one jn which a school or n col 
lege baa no adrantage or <ii.adrantage from anr 
reli'rious principles that ate taoght or not tangbt 
in It? 

JxT SO — The edncational system os at pre 
eent admiuutered, is iu^ one of pracficaf centra 
lity, since tlie re igious schools of the ]Iindo> 
Mobammadans and Sihhs have not recetred ai t 
encouragement to add secalar subjects of ins rnc- 
tion to tbeir conwe, and since the fact u not re 
cognised (by the award of a grant) that most 
of them do teach such secular subjects, as reading, 
writing, and tnental arithmetic, or, in other ca^e* 
booV>keepiQg, commercial cyphering not to rpeak 
of Arabic Pernan, or Sanskrit, being taught id 
many of theae schools 

The systeia cf the department u secular in an 
Bggre^TB rati cr than in a neutral sense and, 
therefore, a purely secular school or college has an 
undoubted adv ntage over a school in which onj 
rebgion is tanght A grudging exception is made 
in the case of tl ose schools or colleges which are 
Uingbt by AL -iionanes as they have means to 
hare their voice heard in India and at home in 
the event of any gross vioUtioa of the gcant<in 
Bid rules lud ed, the hberal application to them 
of these rules has had something to do with tie 
establiabin ut oi the present Commission 

Hal the system been really one of practical 
neutrality, the indigenous schools could not haTe 


been almost de«troyed by (he department, where- 
by the miraher of people throughout the province 
tvbo can read and write has been rather decreased 
tban increased since annexation— an astounding 
statement, no doabt,>bat one which is unfortnnate- 
ly borne ont by facts We have merely diverted 
the instruction of a large proportion of people 
who would anyhow have acquired some education 
on the old methods into our channel, with the 
revolt of improving it from one point of view and 
denationalising it from another standpoint 

Indeed n college or school of standing which is 
even svyyorc'f to teach religion, however fully it 
may also cnltivate secular subjects of instruction, 
mean the ho«lihty of the department. Of this I 
can give an instance in point It was supposed 
that religions inetruction was given in the Oriental 
Collie — a eiccumstanec which was brought to the 
notice of Government, and which, most nnforta 
nateiy and nnju'tly, is not yet tnic, as, by the 
elimination of religion, the nncicnt classical 
languages and their literature cannot be fnlly 
tanght, and the canse of sound and moral educa- 
tion IS not advanced Bnt, whether the Oriental 
Collet be eoa°idered to be an aided or tmnidMl 
mstitatioo, it i«, m either ca<e, fatly entitled 
to give religious instruction As stated m the 
report of ibat institution for ISSO 81, "If tbis 
were so, it would be a laudable purpose, which 
would ensure ns great popniariti am rag the Sikh 
Chiefs and comranuity (the last form of tho 
cempUint being that a Bhai class was mamtamwl 
for the pnrpo<e of training Sikh priests), and the 
Director would be bound by the granUm aid rales, 
which protect the religions of Her ^fajesty'e snb 
jecis, not to notice the religions features of a 
grant-in aid or unaided institntion at all " 

It seems to rae to be clear from above that (bo 
Oriental College for losLance, would be nnder a 
decided disadvantage, and would not be fairly 
reported on, were it nnder the lospectioa of a 
secular educational inspector, instead of being 
under that of the Fanjab University College, and 
managed by its executive committee as well as 
by a College Council and a somber of intramnral 
committees for the vanona denominatioss and 
subjects— a plan which 1 would recommend for 
adoption elsewhere 

Kor are schools or colleges that teach a reli 
gion in addition to secular subjects at a disadvan- 
tage in competition with purely secular schools 
Tb s has been abundantly attested by the socce-s 
of stndenfs from Missionary schools and collef-es 
at poblic examinations op to thehighest standards 
and by the success of maolvis and pandits, engac' 
ed in the practice and teaching of their religion, 
at DnivcT^ity examinations In mission schoub 
as a rale, extra time is given to the rel gioos lesson, 
which IS not made a task, whilst in the higher 
classes Engl sh text-books are generally used so 
that the rebgious lesson becomes to a certain extent, 
one in terse and ii teibgible English m proporlion 
as the phraseology of the Bible, both so thoronghlj 
English and so ihoronghly Onental, is adopted 
Indeed, just as Arabic cannot be properly tanght 
without the Koran, or Sanskrit without the Sh'w 
tras, so also will a thoroughly English tone never 
pew'de our teaching of th^t language, if t^t 
admirable translat on is not nsed as a portion of 
onr conr«e on English literatnre At the same 
tune, as such an loclnsion would nndonbtcdly at 
present give rise to suspicion in the Iiative mind 
I would reluctantly abandon it in Governmen* 
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institQtiODSj till such time as the impartiality of 
Goierumeut to all denominations alike had provid- 
ed them with their respective religious iDstrnetioo, 
and had removed every shadow ot douht as regards 
its professions of a real neutrality m religious 
matters, 

Ques SI (<i) — ^What classes principally avail 
themselves of Governroent or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of tbeir cliildren ? (4) 

ETowfir IS the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough foi such educa- 
tion? (c) 'U'iiat IS the rate of fees pijahlefir 
higher education in your province, and do you 
eon«ider it adequate ? 

SI (a) —The less religions middle and 
lower middle classes, as already esplaiued la my 
report on indigenous edncatiou 

(4) The wealthy clas'ts do not pay enough for 
each education, beeiusu they do not require it so 
urgently for purposes of a livelihood, and because 
their conception of n true education, which they 
would pay for is not "realised” in oar schools 
There are also not suQlcient openings orenconrage- 
ment in the public service to induce tbe wealthier 
and bighei classes of tbe Native cammunity to 
pay for such education as we impart They would 
no douht pay largely for any system of education 
which they really required or appreciated, and in 
which there was not the same admixture of classes 
as 18 the case in our schools Had the Lahore 
Government College, for instance, been reserved, 
aa was originally understood, for the higher classes, 
it would long ago have been eelf-sopportiog, and 
much expenditure and disappointment would have 
been saved to these classes on more or less on- 
mutably managed " schools of wards ” os also oii 
the more or less inefiieicot teachers that wo have 
given to the sons of Native Chiefs, in order, pre- 
sumably, to tram them to become loyal and skill- 
hit rulers of their States under tbe paramoant 
power. 

(r) Tbe rate of fees payable m tbe Oovemment 
Cullege, Lahore, is IR2 pet mensem There is 
no doubt that this rate might be advantageously 
raised, even as regards the »oei komtntt whom our 
rule bas created Sons of Native oflicisis, for in- 
stance, drawing RlOO, might easily pay Ri per 
mensem , those whoso parents get R200 miglit 
pay R8, and so on Rai'es plight pay RIO per 
mensem as a general rule, except the sons of 
Chiefs, who would probably pay larger sums, hot, 
in order to attain to the self supporting stage, the 
whole character of the institution mast he changed 
It IS almost loo late to do it now In conscqneoce 
of the unfortunate connection of the college with 
the L lucalional Department, it has only sncceod- 
ed within the otEeial groove, it was impossible 
to make it foptlar by attracting to its Jeelnrcs 
the European or Native community interested 
ID certain branches of knowledge— a zneasnre 
which also would eventually Live increased its 
usefulness aii 1 inenmL, nor Ins it been made 
laclusive and self sug porting by being handed 
over to the Chiefs and |{at«p»and those whom they 
w uH associate lu the iducatiun of their sons 
In fact, like many other Oorenimcnt isslitulioM I 
it has been managed on pnneipics which wonld 
entail the rum of any bu<iiie°s firm or other estab- 
lishment depending on a skilful use of circnm- 
staDCCS for its success 

In tbe Oriental College Rl per mensem is charg- 
ed fer admis ion to any or all of the classes 


of the institution to those who can afford to pay, 
whilst the SODS of Raises or Chiefs are supposed to 
give a donation when they are admitted or when 
th^ leave Ibia institution is, however, princi- 
pally intended for the training of the learned cb®s- 
es which, althongh highly respectable and inflncn- 
tial, are poor, whilst tbe Chiefs subscribed to Lave 
them trained, and so nothing onerous m the shape 
of fees can be charged them, although, as m the 
Goyernmeut college, a small fee is taken, which 
IS practically a deduction from the scholarships or 
stipends which they get, and which in the Oriental 
College IS calculated at the rate of 1 anna for 
every rupee of such scholarship or stipend These 
fees as well as fines have hitherto formed a fund 
for intramarat prizes to deserving students, or for 
the gift of books, &c , to those who cannot afford 
to pay for them 

Que* S3 — Can yon adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported culirely 
by fees ? 

Jm 22 — ^Not in the sense of a propTn-tary 
school or college which is started by the shares 
of stibseiibcrs or donors for purposes whether ol 
speculation or philanthropy Tlio Punjab Uiii 
versity College is legally a proprietary body, which 
IS, however, only parti illy supported by fees, its 
income being also derived from interest on codow- 
meuu from annual subscriptions and from tho 
sale of books (to a limited extent) There are, 
however, very many indigeuous and otb»r schools, 
the teachers of which may bo looked upon m the 
light of proprietors ot tbe same, ns their income 
IS, in many instances, exclusively derived from 
the fees which they get from their pupils, whether 
in money or kind, or both 

Qntt S3 — Is It, in jour opinion, ro’sille for a 
non Govemraent in^itution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a timibr Government institu. 
tion? If so, under what eonditions do you con- 
sider tliat It might hevome so ? 

,^,1 Under present circumstances, it le 

next to impossible, the prestige and funds which 
the Goverament can command being greater than 
tb seof private institutions At tho same tune, 
there arc iwcosioas wjien the prestige of Govern- 
ment institutions may be to shaken, say, by want 
of success at examinations or theexclusion of non- * 
matnculatcd students that would otherwise be 
quite capable to follow the lectures, or when the 
funds may be so injudiciously applied, say, in the 
teaching of unpopular subjects, that it is possiblo 
to c nceive an aided high school, though not an 
aided college, driving the nval Governmen t institu- 
tion from the field or, at least, injuniig its number 
of vtvdeiits I regret to find terms like "com- 
ptlitioo,” if not "rivalry," used, for, were tbe 
Despatch of 1 So I honestly carried out, a Govern- 
ment institution would at every step co-operate 
with tho aulid sister estabb^bmeals, and, indeed, 
meet them more fhan half-way li inviting them to 
male use of lU fjcilities (»nefi as the Faboratory 
or other special appliances which the stru'’''IiD<<' 
aided art or unaided college mar not be alie to 
air.rf) .ycncniiragmg .tsstndents to go (o the 
aidvd cslallidimint, if living in its neighwnr- 
h^. and by dis. oursgmg, except for insurer- 
aWeroasos-.,the admission of "aided" or"DD- 
^ed «ti dents to the Government institalion. 

AH the«o proprieties however, of eJueational 
etiquette and coiiseientionsoess although the 



ncccjfiry con»«)flctieo of aJhftion to tbepriaw- 
p!es of the rf<]tnrc proator oelf- 

abafgation Umn can le, a» nito, fxprcUl from 
odiciaU wLo»ccar«r may dejwnil on ibc autowi 
of tbe dfpartmcntal apcncv, an 1 tlicroforo iLero 
IS really no mhIJto courto except to aboliah tl e 
EJocational IXpartment altegclreras an oJTiCjal 
orpanisation, patling tlia acboola und'f local 
rdueational boardi on the grant in ail plan and 
banding the collrgca otct to tbe direct aitninittra* 
tion of tbe Senate of the Vanjib Uniremly College, 
wbicb already maaaget tbe Oriental Colle^, 
laiT ccliool, &c , and of wbicb tbe Laboro Gotern* 
ment College lia* already been declared to be an 
integral j'art according to ita Conititotion *’ 
Ttiero u alto tlie coarve to put utJe tbe E<laca> 
tional deepateb or to explain niray tbe obTian* 
meaning nbicU lU nise framer* thcinielrc* placed 
on >ta prorvion* and objccta At prt*ent, tie 
aim* of botb mnsi be ineompatiblc It era*, 
perha[«, necetsary loba\e anl ineatiouxl Depart 
ment as a itarting point, now cducatioD la* 
readied tbe stAge at nbieb it mar be trusted to 
derelop ilaelf furtbc', wbicb i« only powible ly 
the rctsoral of tl e oQicul obitade in its prr^rex* 
tVbcn tbe derdopment of edneation beimreeefo 
great, and the competition for grant* to keen, a* 
to re<]nire oClicial intcrfercntd and check* — uy, 
about 60 year* hence— then tbe department may 
again bo rented, tbangb on an entirely different 
fwting, wbicb I bare no oljcet to eketeb at 
preaent 

In making over aOorernment institution.aay, 
to a Musionaiy body, care tniut b« taken that tbe 
Society which it represent* pledge* itself to keep 
a compeUnt itatf in the tame place aol not to : 
rednee its number or cfSeiency by transfemog its 
memben to purely itusionary work or altogctber 
remOTiQg them froot the locality in which they 
bare taken charge of the Ocrernmeat inttitotiOD 
In tbe majority of cases the Socielieg will be found 
far sighted cnongb to agree to this amogemeot 
Oil the matter generally of the competition 
between Gorernment and pnrate loititotion*, a 
friend who i* well acquainted with the anbject 
write* to me a* follow* — 

OaTtnuneni prntps prM *n snoraiouj 
Omenimetit wbMti ud sad it is d Siealt fur 

pnrate niettatioTie — (reawbeo (cpmor la «t«(t wej— 1« 
coRefsroUy eosjpets with them. The ipectacle of aGorera 
meat inititotioo compelio; with a pnrate one pree the 
■tnpre<i on that Corerament ii sot f*roorab>« to each laeti 
tatianr, and raeoangc* laetiOBe to apUtf agunit each 
a ded iQititatiaiu 

Tbe intell ^nt dutee who hart the monl veUur of 
their oooatijnuD at beut prefer cummd eehooli to Qorrro 
meat Mboolk" 

Mj informant, hoorerer, appear* to hare omitted 
one important consideration which would go far 
to rectify the undue prestige of Government ecbools 
when in competition with cheaper end better 
pnrate institutions, and that IS tbe tenure of Gor^ 
ernment (or rather pnllic) scholarships at aided 
schools, which would undoubtedly conduce to tbcir 
increased influence and stabdity 

Qw 4 —Is the cause of higher education 
m your proriucc injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion, and if «o, what remedy, if any, wonld jcu 
apply? 

Ati 5J.— Yes, if the lAhore Government 
College were abolished, the Jlissionaty and Onen- 
tal Colleges would hare a greater chance of promot 
ing higher education and thus to extend its area 
At the same tune, 1 do not consider that ‘'higher 


fdoeation" in it* bcstacnio bail>cen i»f afudt 
rxtcudrJ, an I it cau nercr l>e deemed to birr 
done ao Ull it inchJc* the btghcr ctaisea a* well 
a* the priestl ood A* a rule, hglcr edneatun 
•bouU l** prrn to the iia'iiral lea-lcr* of the 
peo|Ie, the noble*, thewealtliy and thetralitional 
|r learned claitc* , middle nlocatun to the m d lb 
iJa*»ee, whilst tl c lower classe* might grnerallr 
l«ccmlio*J to pnmary inslfii ti n Tl i« rulcdire 
no* cxcl ide prored merit from rising U rough all 
the stage* oi education to tl e nry I ighest, tot 
it rrrreoti the t;»/remeDir*f of Jfatire aoci'tv 
which 1* DOW taking {Uee unJer ourtyatem, where- 
by, often, the mnn in erery »cn»eare raised n 
cdueatioo and position over their nol Icrfrllows — 

Qtft f ; —Du rifucated y*lire* in yonrproTincw 
nraJily CnI rcmuneratiTe cmfloymcnt? 

>f*» ^5— In one •ense “jt*", in another 
“no " Two-lbirds of the new I’anjah grncration 
of eallol “edieate«l" Natives, whicli term, 1 
suppose, II apptiwl to tho«e who have received n 
smattering of certain subjects, inelulingl nglish, 
littwcen tbematwcuIatunanJ tl e degree i^ao brds, 
bare paued through my lunlt 1 Lave alwiys 
been able to find etnpliyraent fur ll em, if their 
own eiforU to secure it faded Wlieiter they 
always cos* drrvd U to be “ ttmu%ttaUre " emplor- 
ment u doahtful, though tome of them nigst 
bare been th* font of very p-<or parents, as 
"t ngbsb cdueatioo," such as we give, leflatc* tbo 
inind with false hope* and a rntlm ambitioB 
Considenng tie diffrrince of thecewt of living in 
India sod J-urose, tie ''cdoestrd" N'stifr* arc 
atHI finding employreeut in the Paoi^l on ternw 
which would be contiderwl "Iicrstive" br the 
same clan lu 1 ngland or Scotian I, say, between 
RSO and KtOO per mensem 1 do not know 
of ooe, for lotlance, n1 o could not get KtO per 
mensem, if I e tried , Int such an ofler i* often 
re*eot««l a* a l<t/ majttd by Iheae yonng ccnlle- 
meo, who, being full of the doctrine of liUrty an I 
ci^oahtr which is a revelation to them tllough 
fairly threshed out in Europe, bunt with eager- 
ness to eommunicate the news (« a N'ative world 
the rernacuUr of winch they hare not lufiieieatlv 
cuUirated for the purpose An lostanee rvpcrted 
in a recvnt newspaper will, perhaps ill latratc my 
reply to the above question a* welt as the attitude 
of the Frankenste » that we bare rawed and that 
after having rceeircd from us some instruction bat 
no edneation, repudiatea those elaima of gratitude 
to hi* teacher, whom bo merely eon* dera to be a 
paid serrant of Government, which the liighe«t 
aa well aa the lowest Native of the old school is 
ever ready to acknowWge a* doe evin to the 
humble master who may hate taught bim hi* 
alphabet 

••A B. A appt rd to a I) rvetor cf rail o InitrorlKjti 
lor vm^ojmrnl. »l o eontj ont/ offfr b m KSO per mra 
»«». 0 »pi»tea w th iQch att«r want of eonwJerslura 
Ml tberorj department wh eh hid giren h m pritu ton* 
sJocUon ba applied la th* miliUry aalliont e« for ‘the 
po*tcil Lenleoanl, but wm wferred to the Seefrtarrof 
bUte for W tr Th* repress on of both hi* sJaeil coal and 
nurtal nut ncU by bi* own Gorernment natarslly led 
him to aeeh for ncepnit o in a foreign ^*t r* «Ute where 
^ nndetjtood, ■ borernonh p wa* raenut. It appesred, 
toiwTer that * man * i feet h gh wn* r«ia red, a wndit on 
wrth which be coaid not comply He then tarseJto the 
■«el leaest Deparlawnt. but there alw rotiin^ w».» found 
t^byof hu accepUnce FiniUy he hna reUreeJ to tie 
UBcatnnnl foil, wher* be now enjoy* n salary o! RtO 
pCT mensem, or ten mpe** I*** thso was offered tobito 
*.tl a “ appointment suited to 
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mcnt College some hare risen to salaries Leiveen 
R200 and RSOO per mensem, but Iheyivere general, 
ly men wbo had the instincts of good Ljrtb 

The Educational Department and the Govern- 
ment are to blame for mabing much of attain. 
menta m Katires that nouM be commonplace 
enough in Europeans It reminds me of publish- 
ers giMng more for novels written by women than 
by men 1 advocate the absolute e^ualU^ of 
Europeans and Natives, and I deprecate as much the ' 
undue preference of Europeans over Natives as the 
exaltation of very ordinary Natives who, nnder the 
most fluent nse of English phrases, often conceal 
n complete ignorance o£ their real meaning and 
associations, ns well as a reloctanee to give time 
or money to carry out jn practice what they pro- 
fess in theory. It may be amusing to exalt the 
mannikin of our creation, but if be fails to move 
us by printed opinion con&ned to hta congeners, 
he will certainly avail himself of every element of 
disafiectiou in the State, in order to raise himself to 
power and position 

In the meanwhile, the real^ educated classes of 
the country, tho<c among rvhom there are scholars 
who would be the pride of German Universities, 
are stawiog, Tvbilst their judgment sad infinenee 
for good among the ma<sea are not utilised by 
GoTerament. The pandits and maulvis, the de- 
positories of a learning at which the enperfioial 
alone can laugh, are becoming poorer and poorer 
"Whilst a fair munsbi msy often be got for H7 
per mensem, a carpenter could not be secured 
at Lahore at S^O, tne salary to which the 
EA to whom I referred has to resign htm«elf 
We first Ull Oriental learning and then bnild its 
corpse Maujolea in European Universities and 
Sfnseums We first destoiy lodigenous education 
and then seek to revive it without the aid of its 
nataral trustees. We wish to have a contented 
population, and we alieoata its traditional leaders, 
the nobility and the priesthood, by a system of I 
edncatioD which does not loclode their claims 
From fop to bottom it is the same thiog Not 
knowing OfintaUa ourselves, we despise it in our 
legislation, administration, and education, and, as 
imitstioo IS the sincerest flattery, we prefer the 
ffatevlut emnevt, who boa a smattenng of 
English, to the rank, wealth, learning and proved 
chivalry of the Panjab The day will come when 
we shall regret abandoning our hold on the nataral 
leaders of the people for the sike of the class which 
13 now rising to the surface 
As for really educated Natives who know 
English not finding well paid employment, the 
statement is quite erioneons Government and 
the chief court have been looking out for 
really competent translators, bat, nnder our 
system of discouraging Oriental learning, they 
could not be easily procured, even at high salanes 
A first-rate clerk or aocountaiit caa (Kimmasd 
almost anything in reason in the vanous public 
offices, but IS, indeed, a rora cris A good Native 
physician has invariably an extensive practice I 
lave often advertised appointments, but I have 
rarely elicited more than one or two appIicstiMis 
from renlly eligiUecand dates What the '‘edu- 
cated ” Natives want are at least, tafasiljarsbipe, 
extra ass!«tant eorotnissioiierships, or assistant 
Comintssioner«hips, immediately after taking tlieir 
degree In tins expectation they are often disap. 
pointed, and, although I would recommend that 
the pissing ot certun public examinations should 
confer a preferential eligibility for nomtnalton to 

Rinjil * 


cettaiD corresponding posts under Government, I 
should not dispense with special examinations, or 
xntre the coosiderations of the special aptitude or 
experience, the rank or wealth, of the candidate 
ID appointments to the public service 
It might be well to add a worlsbop and some 
practical classes to the college, say, for instruction 
in book keeping, photography (for which there is 
likely to be a future as applied to vanons profes- 
61003 in India), pnntiDgand lithography, verna- 
cular office wort, &e , which, if they do nothing 
else, would have the effect of sobering the minds 
of our students by bringing them into contact 
with some of toe work of life during their 
academical career. Levelling and surveying is 
already encouraged u theOneutal College 

Qictt 36— It the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary Schools ealcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pnrsne their studies further 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ant 36 — If by secondary schools both middle 
and irgh sre meast, tbea the estirer 

would be different as regards each of these Innds 
ofecbools After leaving the middle school, a 
boy has, generally, some time left to recover lost 
ground by learning something that may be deem* 
ed to be “nsefol and practical" in the ordinary 
sense of the meaning of these words His dis- 
like to bis father's shop or workplace, or the 
plongb, may not have become losapersble by 
that time Be is also more plialle than at a 
more advanced stage of edocatioo, if he » made 
to learn the routine of office under a ssrubtadar 
or head clerk He also knows anthmetic, Urdu 
and Persian, if not a little Englah, all of which 
may be said to be " nsefol " to him, whilst he 
has acqoired some information regardmg history, 
geography, and elementary, science, which, also, 
cannot be affirmed to be "useless " He has also 
learnt the elements of measuration, which is a 
"practicaV'acqiurementfor him, es^cially if he 
wishes to become n sub overseer, oreiseer, or 
engineer Ue has also, if he lias studied English, 
read Cuningham'e SaoiUry Pnmer, and ifhe has 
practised tbe lessons contained in it, that know, 
ledge too is "practical " He bos also, in apparent 
evasion of tbe Gtovernment order, leaiot transU- 
teratioa into the Bomsu character, which is, at 
least, s eorreetire toEoglcsh spetliog He has sot 
received much mental training, as a rule, for 
Arabic and Sauskrit are optional subjects 

In the high school the necessity of prepanng 
for tbe Entraoce examination must inevitably 
cause other "practical" considerations to fall into 
tbe background For instance, "drawing" has 
never been a snecess, partly owing to the expeuse 
coDoeeted with it, except in the case of those who 
wished to prepare themselves for tbe ennoeenag 
profreiuoii, for winch it would he well if the 
Punjab Government drew more of the subordinate 
members from the Panjah than from Bnrki He 
now knows more history, geography, and 
Per^iao, and, perhaps, English than before, has 
gone into Algebra and Euclid, and has done the 
(.bemietry Primer (which is without much "prac- 
tical" use, where there is not a good apparatos 
and a competent demonstrator) IndcM, tbe 
subject of elementary nataral science is rather 
beaten out into tbe thinnest gold leaf in tbe 
middle and high schools, for in his stxCh year of 
being at school the boy leids tbe Pnmer on 
physics one hoar a day , to he does in his seventh 
93 
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year , » lie may in hia et^lillj year as an oplioml 
lubject {tbu time iti ao inglish garbj, inittad ot 
miraiile Arabic or Sauslntj in bisnintb year 
the Chemistry Primer is similarly an optional 
subject, iTith Arabic or Sanihnt.rvbiUtinhis tenth 
year he may devote six hours a rreeV to the remioa 
of the Physics and Chemistry Pnmers It is thus 
conceiTsble that ho may bare spent fire years orer 
reading what, at almost any stage of the Ixi^a 
career, could easily bo taught to him m ure 
moaths 

Arabic and Sanshnt still remain optional sob* 

t eots, tohe taVen np after the ordinary school 
lonrs, whilst time is still wasted for two years on 
the rermon of Persian, which the students already 
know oif but which continnm to be a 

compulsory subject 

The hoy, therefore, although he has more in 
formation after he goes through the high school 
coarse, u rather leas suited for a “useful and 
practical'* career, than when he passed the mid* 
die school llis duta*te to all paysical exertion, 
except that of the pen, has grown, and lie ta mor* 
unwilling than before to return to his father's 
shop However, as our middle and high schools I 
are not schools preparing for certain profocsions I 
^whwh have yet to be created in the Wnjehl,tt I 
cannot l>e brought as a reproach to them that 
they do not prepare the pupils for lhe<o profes- 
sions, or for the practical rei]oircmeots of omissry 
life Inoneien«e, inleed, the general informa- 
tion which the student has received, were it 
coupled with a tlorougli mental training ta a 
classical language, would make him a better mao, 
St to cope with the ciigencies of life as they occur 
In another sente he has, to a great extent, wasted 
Talttable time at school which ru ght have been 
more proStably devoted to his traditional punuils 
or to aequmog something “ practical " This, 
however, u'nn argument against liberal cdueation 
which cannot Im maintained The schemes of 
study in the middle and high school appear to 
hare been much improved , and, if these are to 
coctioae at all, it is diScuU to perceive how they 
can be tamed into more “ practical '* vcl ools, es 
pecially as lu the nature of things, a scheme of 
studies for such schools must always be fixed 
with an eye to the middle school and Eotrauco 
examinations, though it has not as yet been pro- 
perly graduated with reference to the latter exa- 
minahon 

* Qut 27 . — Do you think there is any troth in 
the statemeut that the attention of teachers and 
pupils 18 nndnly directed to the Dntrance Examin 
alion of the Unirersitj? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life? 

Ju .97.— As long as the promotion or position 
ol teachers is in nay way affected by the anscesa 
of their pupiU at exarainations, so long must their 
attention he mainly directed to these examinatums 
If the tuition is to be made more practical, the 
Unirenity must first make the examination more 
practical The department has after all, very 
little to do with it I have often pointed out that 
in the mad haste for passing examinations, the real 
objects of education are lost sight of, but it is not 
so easy to suggest a cure for this evil If n book of 
the daily, weekly, or monthly progress of every 
stndent in his vanous branches of study, as tested 
by lutramaral, oral and written, or the general 


claii, evaminalion, were kept in the ichcd nnd if 
the Univeriity examined 4n fljttlt rather than m 
UxUiook*, then the results of the public examioa- 
tioas, checked by the estimate of tlwyears work, 
would be fair alike to teacher and student, and 
would indncn both to attend ns much to r/acafio* 
os they now do to isi/r*e/w* for n particular 
test [Tide my pamphlet ou the Theory and 
Ptucltca of Education ) 

Q»tt £S--Do you thiuk that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present the»»elv«s 
for the Umveriity Entrance Examination i* nndn- 
ly largo when compared with the renuircmcnts of 
tLceouairy? If you think to, what do you 
regard as the causes of this slate of things, and 
w^i remedies would you suggest ? 

I Jm! 59— Not m the Panjib At the same 
I time too roach importanco is attached by the 
' department to lIisEiitrancs examination, the work 
' of a teacher being often judged br the nomber of 
Biicccssrul candidates which be has sent op from 
bis school whilst at the same lime he is prevent- 
ed from allowing all the men of the frst year high 
school class to go un for the examination There 
ought to i« no selcclioti for an examination, os 
this often depends on the fallible judgment of the 
teacher The whole clan that bos finished the 
course for a particular examtnatiou should be 
examined in it. Ibis alone can give a correct 
knowledge of the condition of a school, whereas 
to pick the candidates is to pre-arrange fursnece«8 
It IS better that five men si ould pass out of lea 
candidates, than that two shocid pass out of time, 
altlough the percentage m the latter «‘e u 
higher The anxiety, misgivings sadoMaiional 
nnfairnots (real or atlnbnteJ) of tbe tcaeher id 
the selection of candidates would be avoided, if 
the whole class that bad reached a certain stage 
were allowed, as its nalonl cooianimation, to 
present tbemselres at tbs corresponding exacuna- 
Uon 

Qser 20 . — ^TVbat system prevails in jour pros- 
wise* with vtftTtnce to sthutaxvhi^ , au4 hav« you 
any remarks to make on tbe subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartiallr admiuulered as 
between Goverument and aided schools 7 

A** 99— Government scholars! ips, which are 
the result of the middle school examination, ate 
not tenable in aided ur unaided schools , they are 
also not awarded to EtnJeots from oidM schools, 
however high may be their position in the list of 
SQceessfuI candidates, and irrespective of the con 
Eideration whether they utesd to coutinoe their 
studies at the aided school or at a Government 
school, or even where they have no other school to 
go |o except a Government school (e y., when 
they have Imn trained at an aided middle school, 
and there is only a Government high school to 
proceed torn tbe particular locality) The system, 
»» the epite of toe orders of the Government of 
India on the subject, has been most partially ad- 
ministered, and seems to me to have defeated tbe 
very object for which these scholarships are given 
As for “private "students, they receive no scholar- 
ships at nil, even when they pass the Entrance 
or First Arts examination I have in vain ap- 
pl ed for a Government scholarship for a private 
atndetit, although he may have stood very high m 
the list of ment of successful candidates All 
thia should be changed and the Government «chol- 
orslups, like these of the Panjab University CoU 
I should be awarded, according to ment, irres- 
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T><^:tir« or fiet trKetlirr tlio eanJiJate oomrt 
from a OorrnimtDt or ahIcJ tcliooli or from any 
school at all, or nhethrr ho ha* lift the Oorern- 
mriit school *ii vri-chi or six months t«f(>re the 
rumination or has come uniiraiclit from tU Hie 
scboUrshif« thus tmnlcil sLouM h« teDsble inaaT 
Oorrmment or aiJed eel ool or roller in whtcii 
salHctent provision is mala for teaclun™ of the 
icholat«hi{bbo1Jer up la the hi{*her itandartl. for 
prepanu^ for which the scholarship it Riveo, anJ 
in exceptional cases, these scholarslnpt mi„ht 
even t« awanici! to pnrate stuJentx, sap, teacher* 
of eehools, who are uoalle tofiptta Lahore, Datsls, 
or Delhi, where hi,;her instruelioa is f'mn, and 
who can pet prove that tli^p have the apphancce 
and lettnre neecstarj for the proeeeiilion of their 
•tnJic*, prOTiJed their progreas can hctatufao> 
tonly otUsted hy eomrclent pertoat,aav, at the 
cod of every in monUia of tno continainee of 
their acbolarsbip, 

Qiti ^ ~Ti ^^utllclpal inpport at present exo 
tended to gnnUin aid tclioils, whether l«langiDg 
to Miaiionary or otl er bo>hes, and how far u this 
inpport liVely to he permanent? 

Jti ^—Municipal su{port is tornenhat spas* 
medically extendol at present to grant*tnail 
echoote, Ly winch 1 do not mean those Govern* 
ment tebMls that are nominally put on the grant* 
ID aid flan, and which are almost aIivayafup|>orte«I 
bp Municiphtiea. Of eourse, if a cily has only 
aNcd schools, the siiprorl of the Municipality to 
then u liheir to bo both libemt and permanent, 
10 that there it no m<on fop apprsheniion m that 
ijuartrr, whenever Oorernmenl instilutiont are 
Landed orer to private bodies on the grenUin^aid 
plan 

<2*fi 3/.— (a) Doci the University enmeatom 
afford a fuflleieat training for teachers in seeood* 
ary eebooU, er (i) an special Kormal sehooU 
for the puru^ 7 

Jus 3i —(e) Ve>, and if a special eianioation 
on method were added (lectorcs on which could b« 
given at any college, Logliih or Oriental, without 
inlerfcrcneo with tbo regular college studies) Uio 
Unirenity eurricalum would afford a complete 
attestation for teachers intended to bo appointed 
10 secondary schools (2) Special rformal schools 
are not wanted for the purpose in the I'anjib, 
where I lave seen indigenous teachers wliosc 
power of impartiDg hnowIcOge far caecedod tbet 
of any 1 uropcan professor or certificated tcacber 
with whom I am acqiiaiotcd ladscd I am not 
sure that, in some respects and la the higher 
brandies of literature, tlie Vative method of cur* 
rent diipulation, at well at that in the lower 
branches of committing things to mtmory, is not 
far better than our system of tutorial or profesto* 
rial instruction, as it seems to me to combine the 
eJvsntagcs of both systems Xormal sclioots iii 
the Panjjb seem to mo to be very much liLe ordi* 
nary schools 

Qvei ^Vhatis the system of school id* 

sprctioii piirtuotl in your province? In what rcs- 
{ ect is it capable of improvement? 

Jnt 5^—1 I avo already exprcssclmy opinion 
at reganis the inader^uacy and iccfllcicDcy of the 
present system of intpcclion Theoretically ver 
iiacular primary and midJIo schools ore inspected 
once ID every ryjarter of the year 1 y a district ins* 
pectorora chief mohurtir, and onco in a year by the 
assistant inspector or inspector of a circle of scboola 


£ngtu!ischoolt, high and middle, are inspected twice 
a year by the inspector and once by his assistant 
High 1 nglish schools are also now and then visit* 
eJ I y the Director of Public Instrnction 

In practice, I have known scliools that were not 
nsitctl by the inajcctor one*, m lUreo jcam, whilst 
the bulk of village schools are never visited Ly 
him at all in sifa To assemble a numl^er of 
eihoolsin one place is not visiting the schools 
themselves I have, however, known schools lying 
as far aport as Kula and Kotgarh in the hulls re* 
gatartr iR*pccteil, year after jear, although they 
offefcu mrit to nothing to inspect If the present 
inspector* an I assistant inspectors arc to be re- 
tained, they should inspect more and report less, 
thongh eonvtitnted os our system is, it almost 
seems to prefir reports on work rather than work 
Itself There is no necessity, however, for the 
refentton of these inspoctors, for district inspector*, 
under the careful eye of the district oiHcer 
and of tho local boards, can do the work finite 
as well as the present inspectors It ■* alleged 
that the toeial status of these inspectors is such 
as to give weight to their recommcndationt on 
behalf of education (o district otliccrs There is 
something, perhaps, in this view, though it does 
not outweigh the nnneccssarv expense on the offices 
m question, espcculty when local hoanls are 
e«tabli«!>cd and (ho University issncs suggestions, 
which idter a cvreful deliberation in Senate, re» 
ecive the conUrmation of Government 
The district inspectors might remaiQ for the 
present, bnt I would not fill up their places on 
vaeancie* oecumng If every liead master of a 
high school wrro to inspect tho mid Ik schools of 
Ins distnet for a fortnight in the cold weather 
and for a month m (he hot weather, ns part of his 
regnUrdut), making arraT)grmi.nts for tho eon* 
duet of his work ilunng his absme^ not only 
would there ho relief afforded to him from con- 
stant teaching, and his subordinates learn to ma- 
nage a school, hut be would also exert a henencia! 

I arul eoa«(ant inffuenco on the schools in his (tiitriet 
which ore the natural feeders of his own school 
In (he tame way, etch head of a middle school 
I could inspect n certain number of primary schools, 
and with (he simo bencncial result of co-opcratioii 
throughout the district 

Tlie high schools themselves, which are general- 
ly at the ii03d*<iuarters of the district, could easily 
and constantly bo inspected by the distnet ofliccrs 
and by the central local ooanl, which woull 
count n certain nnmbcr of educated Luropcan non 
oOicials on J others among its members, the head 
master, of course, also being cue and poeses-ing 
a vote, which I cooBidi.r to ho essential to his dig- 
nity and proper influence 

In the course of a tew yesrs, this systeto would • 
work so well os to give an opportunity to disptDse 
with the services of the district inspectors, shoiiIJ 
Oovemment wish to avail itself of this opportu 
nity, or, should ^luoicipal and district committees 
prefer to give » larger proportion of thiir edoeationa t 
s'lotcient to tlin substance of educition, the teach 
mg itself, than to its present expensive frame work 
the inspecting of tho work of others At e should 
thns have gra lually moro and more schools, in 
Spire I by a UcAUhr eitvuUtion, an I under the super 
vision of those whoso interest and sympathies alike 
mustcombine to render them more and moro eflj 
cient an I numerously attended There remains 
tlui question of the promotion of successful head 
masters Pmcticatly, they cannot nse now to a 
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liifjlier falarr Ikm RlOO, for tlie “graded ap» 
jvjintmenta '' are, aa a matter of fact, ro*erTe«l for 
ofTiccrs wliom I propose to aWisli. Under the* 
new system, half of the salary of the head mas- 
ter would be borne out of prorincul rcTcnnes and 
l«al£ from local sources, hut I should propose that 
the highest grade of h(^ master he from RtOO to 
R600 rar mensem, rising to the Utter sum by 
j early increments of R25 per mensem, prondeJ 
there is a vacancy, and after each year of rncccss* 
fui semce, approved by the local hoard and at* 
tested by the results of pnhho examinations. I 
would also allow bead nusters to rue in their 
grades without being olianged from the scene of 
tUeir successful labours (as is often dons now, much 
to the confusion of education] , only if the bead 
master were unpopular or unsueccssfni would I 
remove him to another place and give him an- 
other chance 

The abolition of the Director and inspectorships 
would eventnally set free for purely Mucational 
purposes a saving of about R1,7S,000 per an- 
num, and if the pernicious booh dej^t were also 
a^lished, which costa about R50,000, a spint 
of edncntional and literary freedom wonld breathe 
throughout the country, tlio moral, mtcUcctoal, and 
pecuniary benefits of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated 

Qhu 33 —Can yon suggest any method of ee- 
cnnng efficient volnatary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

An* 55— Under the prescntsystem.ituofeonrae 
not easy to obtain any efficient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination, except 
on rare and peculiar occasions when it hanpeus to 
b« to the interest of a person to nta the taioor of 
the educational anthontiee Indeed, why should 
people volunteer to relieve the departmeat of any 
of Its work, when no power u gi\ en to them, and 
when they are, I presume, not to bo paid for such 
work? lam not aware that the voluntary co- 
operation of others in the work of inspection and I 
examination has ever been asked for, as part of I 
our system j 

Under any system, however, no reluntarf agency 
can be Utersdly itenred, for this is almost a contra- 
diction in terms, thongh by the establuhmeot of 
local board®, representative of all interests, volun- 
tary inspection or examination, though necessarily j 
fluctuating as regards the individuals concerned, 
will be gladly undertaken by several persons in 
tercsted in the cause of education who happen to 
be in the particular place where their services may 
be required. 

Que* 34 —How far do you consider the text- 
books in OsC lu all schools suitable ? 

• Jni 34 — The text Looks in use in the Fanj^ 
in 1S77 were examined by the Simla text book 
Committee, to whose proceedings I mnst beg ^le 
to refer tbs Commission As a rule, the text- 
books were utterly worthless Some suggostums 
were then ma de by the committee in quesbon, 
which 1 ave been generally adopted by the Govera- 
ment of India, and which are being earn'd out 
by the vanons local Governments In the Pan. 
jab also there has been quite recently a certain im- 
provement in the text bMks, thongh there is room 
for much greater improvement I consider text- 
books as aids to the stndy of a tkijerf, but not as 
substitutes for it, in which btter aspect th^ ate 
treated hy the lazy 1 consider it also to be an 
abuse Uiatw department should have the power to 


presenhe liooks and then to sell them The above 
question really cntaiU a caafnl analysis of nil the 
books that arc ascertained to be really in use m 
the fchoolv or that may liarc been written Under 
the teat of the Commission This can only be 
done in a separate report, which I shall be glad to 
write should my health permit me to do so 
In the meanwhile, 1 mav mention that some of 
the criticisms on the I’anjab textbooks nude In 
the Simla Frocccdingv, above alluded to, still apply 
to the present state of things 

Qta S3 (fl) —Are the present arrangements of 
the &!ncatioD Demrtm''nt in rcjmrd to examina- 
tions or text-books, or in any other way, soch as 
nanecessanly interfere with the free development 
of private institutions 7 (4) Do they in any wiss 
tend to check the development of natural charac- 
ter anil ability, or to interfere with the prodnction 
of a useful vernacular Iitenlaie 7 

A»i 33 (a) —The present arrangements not 
only unnecessarily interfere with the free d»Te- 
lopment of private lastitntions, but are also hos- 
tile to their existence For lostanco as regards 
enminalions, to leave the passing of boys la the 
primary deportment to the di«crction of sub>ins- 
pocton, instead of to that of the managers of 
schools, interferes with diwiplinc and the dnty of 
: theteochera Thepnmary, if not the middle, ex- 
: aminations, e^eD when the qaestion papers are 
not known to have leaked oat, are, la my humble 
opinion, unsuitable These examiaalioos should 
test the work of the department, but they are 
conduct by the department itself The papers 
bmag very numrrons, sevenl Natives unit the 
examiners, and are not always above chaagiag 
tbeif system of marking very much u they think 
wonld pleoM the Examiner id Chief Thennilts 
are then sent to the Director, who submits them 
to no committee, but who, on bis own responsibi- 
lity, has been known to decide the qualifying mi- 
nimum in a snbicci, in 6uperce®sion of previous 
notificatioos I know a care in which an exa- 
miner, perpl-xpd with the mulliphaty of papers, 
was sdviFed to take one out ol the bundle of 
each school and strike an ai erage— a gOod plan, 
perhaps when cxamiDing the records of an office 
and sending for the tile of the ca-e thus selecbd 
at randoie, but one which hard!/ snswei? the pcir- 
pose of a conscientious and accurate examination 
The exaiainCTS also are not paid, and have to dis- 
charge this onerous duty m addition to their ordi- 
nary official functions Ji vn tan* dire that all 
public examinations should be undertaken by an 
independeot body and all intramural examinations 
by the teachers of the institutions themselves. 

The case as regards text-books is, however, 
much worse The Director actually identifies 
bimaeU with the book depSt to snen an extent 
that till quite recently it* expenditure was credited 
to the rost of direction, whilst the Curator, a 
▼8ty suhordinate officer, corte'ponded direct with 
Government and published his enfacisms or re- 
marks on the books that were issued. No com- 
maaitr of interests should exist between the^ 
two officer!, nor should any Director monopolise 
the hterary activity of his province Such mono- 
poly cannot be properly included under the head 
of edncational ‘ Direction ” I have no hesitation 
in appealing to any independent tribunal in sup- 
port of the correctness of my assertion that it 
would be difficult to find books more worthless, 
both laatyle and substance, than some of thoee 
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that l^a^o been publislietl b> the Educational 
Department In one of mj tours of inspection 
1 found, for instance, a map of the world which 
made the Sahara run through Spain This map 
1 have kept It stands to reason tliat ahen a 

i yiwerlul uepartment is the author, printer, pub- 
isher and eelkr of its own books, the development 
of literature throughout the country most be 
checked Of this lean gne more than one in- 
stance The Anjumaii once wished to publish 
D senes of cheap Looks on the phn of "lt»etnl 
bom ^rerr,” but withdrew from fear of coming 
into collision with the department The Senate 
of the FanjdL Umiersity College, under a storm 
rai'cd by the D partment, wis unable to proceed 
to the consideration ol the p«W cation o£ that 
scries at & annas each Tolumc, although it is now 
incontestably proved that such a senes can be 
issued for less A pniate arrangement to bnng 
out such a senes was tlicn submitted to the btc 
Lieutenant-Goicmor, who threw cold water on it 
An edncational congress, which woull have dis- 
cussed educational reforms with the otllcers of the 
Deportment, was suppre^ed, principally becan e 
there was an unfounded npprehcusion that the 
Ijooks of the department \vou\l becntwised Tlio- 
books i«sncd by a grant in aid institution, like the 
Punjab University College, instead of being en- 
couraged, hare been generally unjustly a«saii^ 
in the Peports of the Department of ^bbe In- 
atnielion The fond for the " Lucooragemeol of 
Literature” is misapilicd to printing the verna- 
cular translation of tho loojdb (loetrnment 
GattUf^^Xi undertaking winch, for the sake of 
the olGcial neivt which it contains, aoy snpenor 
private printing press would do for nothing A 
etaB of translators is kept up, some of whom write 
at a rate that costs its weight in gold, whatever 
may bo its intrinsic value The nnUnished trans- 
lation of a portion of Taylor s Ancient llistory 
cost a laige sum to Oovemmeot before it waa j 
banded over to the Panj^b University College 
Collier’s Hutorj also was an expensive production 
To sell about 130 rupees worth of books per diem, 
a Curator, 13 clerks, and some pienials were (and as I 
far as 1 know arc) still kept up, when en« book- I 
seller assisted by one clerk would, bo doubt, 
gladly undertake it all on comiojssioa sale Tbe 
profits shown in the accounts are anticipated at tho 
selling price, and this essentially delusive system 
has moreover tho effect that it oohges the depart- 
ment to force books on schools as prwes or other 
wise, in order to show the ptr eouira profit It is 
easy to perceive bow, with the aid of such a system 
a man might go into the London book market and 
buy up the d^g in it at a tenth of its nominal 
vatce, bnog the books thus purchased on tbe 
accounts, and by taking the nominal selling pnee, 
show a large profit in the accounts 1 know 
enough of the temptations held out by pubbsbers 
to educational officers to be convinced that the 
less one has to do with them the better My own 
impression of the book depdt when 1 officiated as 
Director wvs very unfavourable to it I suspected 
much jobbing, if not embezzlement, on a large 
scale I have no doubt, however, that unless this 
useless, expensive and obstructive agency is abo- 
lished, it will, at no very remote period, abobdi 
itself under a storm of exposure brought ca by its 
mismanagement I have long been connected 
with the practical working of pnnfang presses 
both here and in England, and I am perfectly 
convinced that, although things may have been 
panjab 


I partly rectified, at any rate to outward appearance, 
since I first sounded a warning note on the Simla 
I text-book committee in 1877, the remaining 
abavs of that dep3t, and, above all, its being a 
deadweight on the literary productiveness of the 
country, are sufficient to justify its immediate 
abolition It will then bo seen wliat unsaleable 
robbisb there is on hand, nor can I suggest any 
way for its disposal At the same time, I do not 
think that the difficulty of disposing of the waste- 
paper mqucstion should deter us from inaugurating 
ail inunediate reform in what seems to me to be 
a scandal to our educational admimstration 

Qaet 3G — In a complete scheme of education 
tor India, what parts can, in jour opinion, be most 
ein.ctively taken by the State and by other agen- 
cies? 

Am 36 —No State education is worthy of the 
name that does not encourage all denominations 
alike impartially To judge from the utterances of 
the Genera] Council on Eo^acationin India, and of 
Missionaries generally, I do not believe that any 
outciy would be raised m England, if we encour- 
aged all religious tevchiQg, for it has been dis- 
covered that the greatest foe to even Christian 
prosclytism is not the faithful observance of an- 
other religion, bat the disregard of all religions 
obligations which is the natural result of our so- 
called secular ejstcm of instruction If, however, 
the GovemmeDt is determined to steer clear of 
the religious difficulty ” (where there is reall v 
no difficulty), then the only course is to fall bacie 
oa the most IiLcnl application of tbe grant in aid 
principle to the ecbooJs and colleges of all deno- 
mioations Tbe result of this latter course, how- 
ever beneficial, will not have the effect of fusing 
all the heterogeneous elements of the Indian popu- 
lation into one homogeneous State citizenship, 
inspired by a common devotion to the State, 
whilst preserving its special characteristics, such 
as I anticipate from the inhoduction of a well- 
conceived system of State education, which shall 
be a model in itself, whilst encouraging all deno- 
mmaGonal schools that may prefer to stand beyond 
its pale 1 have oil a previous occasion attempted 
to sketch such a system, and, at the nak of being 
accused of plagiarizing from myself, 1 would beg 
to be allowed to re state my views on this very 
important subject 

Eefore, however, developing what I consider to 
be tbe **idea of the State' in education, with 
special reference to the varied races and wants of 
India, 1 wish to premise that I do not consider it 
to be the defy of Government to interfere in 
edacvtiooal matters I even cons der that passing 
a University Bill through the Legislature is an 
anachronism, for regislratioa should be sufficient 
for any association of persons who wish to hold 
examinations, to teach or to translate, whilst the 
public are Uie best judges of the value of their 
certificates or degrees, lectures and books 

It IS, however, to the inieresl of a wise Govern- 
ment, especially in tins country, where it has 
neglected the greatest* opportunity ever given to 
rnlem, to identify the people withitself in a variety 
of ways, of which a well conceived and hberal 
system (d education is one alike the most peaceful, 
the most powerful and the most lasting Such 
a ^tem is, in short, inlended to preitnt evils 
whicbit IS the object of other departments of Gov- 
emment to CBfV The adoption, however, of the 
proposal of State education involves the assump 



tion of onr GoTenimcnt meaning to remaia in 
India, J’j ffiu j’s tnU, wL:l»t tie pnnciple of 
edacational self gOTcmmcnt need not inrolfe any 
sncli assumption, though it may be regolated 
it In the fatter ca.e, it would be eofficient for 
the State to give certain funds to every Tanety of 
instruction that was not disloyal or oltfcene, leav* 
mg the conduct of higher Vacation to the TIoi 
er«itic8, who shoold not be mere examining bodies, 
but, like the Panjfb University College, eupreme 
teaching and literary bodies and the consnlting 
bodies of Goiemment ID all matters of edncabon 
—and the more direct control and supervision of 
primary and eccondary education to local edoca* 
cational boards Tins course is the ma*t econo- 
mical one, and will develop a tme educational 
growth in the country It u the conr®e to which 
I personally incline It dispenses with Directors, 
In«pectors, hi misters, and Secretaries of Etlucation, 
who are always costly encumbrances when they 
are not gesioses and idneabonal epecialista as well 
as statesmen — a eueceesion of which cannot be 
counted on in any official tigxmt 

llie first namrf course, tl at of the " Siaatttdee" 
involves both edoeabonal self goremment as above 
de^rRed, and the appointment of a trained EJn 
cationalist sod Oneiitaliaf as Secretary or Minister 
of Edncabon, assisted by a Chief Editor, in the 
manner sngge«ted to the Sunla text-hook com 
mittee, which was conrened at my instance, hut 
which neglected one of the ma n features of a task, 
whose accomplKhment 1 foretold wonld be left to 
an Education Communon to he constituted with 
the Aims which the present one professes The 
matter is of such great importance that t venture 
to quote some extracts bearing on it from the 
papers that 1 then submitted, together with a few 
Boggnbons which hare immediate reference to the 
points discu-sed by the present Edacation Com 
mission — 


“TheeCTstionofthe *8Ute f«bnj among tbe ranoos 
nee* eotuposing thij r»*t eonnlty u a tx»k *ti cb apnean 
to all to be nest to uaposi bU. An ciamuiitiaa U* 
*abj«t bsa tooTineed me that tie taik is not odv a piac- 
t easle one tmt also that no time ikooM be lort m o^ee 
UkiDg It. "Wbat joa want a uatjoa to become must bo 
eSected in lU schools. It u hr rdoeation that the , low 
German haa been cooTerted into the rapid loldier and that 

ante SDgtiIail:r»«twtoeei.tiihiatan, eofoTcee Ir po. 

polar wnsent. the^igciplme necessaiytoiUpreimT 

tion If ’^tchiogthepn^ofeTeafeandthe driwrae 
naarer of Europe uid of Its uteresia to India, we snth to 
prewrre to the wU those ideaa of prosT««^whi.lED^ 

land IS still the foremost represeBtatise wetnurtn*— 

enl^htened mlhons to the aUvea that threat^sKH^ 
dearer than even nat ooal exutena nsmdr the an,, .r 
the world a freedom. Were it poanble to maa - ^ * 

of^ SOTmWoflodiaa^hotWl^rjJJTf 

•chKurantu^ to quote a word la Oenaan use mar well 
K‘’‘**^®®l"eateatheBatiiKj,wiUeTen 
toallT done by what la minaUed ‘eompalKry edootum. 
for BO egucatioa can be eompnlsoiy wheiurer an OTmrbdm 
itig toajonto of the people does not eatbree ,t. To teicb 
thststa^ thenlore Uu neceasarr to leoder onr ectaeabori 
popular and in order to do Uiie ah tbe ezuting lodieunoos 
ekmenla among tha peoplea of India that aror or do not 
obstruct eduentien moat be taken mto onr oonnul a^ dero- 
1oped.inth«raDd o3r inaepaiableuterwti, to their fullest 
r how we mnit e<Mipera!« 

with the learned and other leading classes of thu eouatar 
whom hsve b therto, I fear alienated by nr-'lect. 1 
wiJ Ibmfote at present, oonEoe mywlf to showing the 
first steps wh ch shonld be taken towmrdi introdoe ne the 
STaaledre into India * 

••(a) An edoeationil eonne of the widest character 
ahoodbewnUra adapted to the yeou" aaalao 
for Ibe tranuicofa*praiiteto«eeul#inploT 
went er public life ^ 

■(I) Tbia eonrae ehontl be la tha -t-s 

m sht take the form of teibbooki 


(e) The« lexbbooki ahooIJ be written ii* a fonn Ibal 
ehallbe IhorougMyeoaprebeBs lie totbe ^atlre 
. rjt w Its variety in tbia eoontry 

(rf) The fint tnbjecia token up by this wnrae sfionld 
be the pnociplea of Uw jansprudeors evidence 
and the pnoaplea cf morality as nairma Iv 
actepfed ' •' 


I think It follows from the«e premises that 

{a) With' veniacn]ar"i3meantthesfii(lent'e 
own vernacular and not, e g , Urdu in 
any district where Paniihi u tlw 
spoken languar’e 

(i) Tliat by coupling State employment with 

public life," the suggestion is con 
wyM that the same sentiments of 
loyalty and of State membership 
should be instilled in all, as the refer 
ence inclndes all 

(<■) In order to msbl this sentiment, tie 
principles of onr law and admimstia- 
/j\ must be made known to aU 

W Ihey cannot, however, be mo/le known, 
nnle»sa senes of works is produced, 
and that senes is rightly called “ edu 
rotional ” because it is to form, as I 
have shown elsewhere, the edoeatien, 
not only of aspirants to public employ 
meat, but alio, m its simplest form, 

, - edacation of theyoun? 

M That senes will, however, not be mtelh 
gible nnlM it IS adapted to tbe Native 
®md, and therefore, whilst with three 


learned in, or aconainted with, Mn 
n or Hmdo ’ 


— — ..-■ MU V* aamdo law or grown up 
people generally, R ts to have TecM:r«e 
to the existing copious Onental Jaw 
phruseolow it is, especially m th* 
case of the young, to be impressed by 
®®“ccf tho<e associations which are 
to their parents, and which will 
enable Iho lesson of vbi» school to he 
continued athome The^ associations 
vary in expiv^ioa according to the 
nationality or creed of the pupil, and 
alt^ugh therefore, they would have 
re be adapted specially to the numerous 
Huido, Muhammadan Stkb, and other 
indigenoas schools, which our system 
still oonbnues to ignore although they 
contain by far the bulk of the popula 
tion under instruction, yet the general 
roncurrence of these assoaabons could 
be embodied m langu^ suited to the 
mixed Government and aided schools 
Taking the senes for the yonno* in the 
first instance, the pnmers would con 
‘“S ^ be both 

understood and revered, the following 
lessons •- » 


W 0„„f 1 b«.l. 

aWd m that injaaction, and thtar 
.ioald k n,.ed with .nco J 
Sh "5“ ckaratto. of 


t«) The dat£™io»>iia.t,. aad toaoar of 
memb^hip of the State— This is a 


otate— This is a 

“J i« uodiM 
yUioot tlam or aJ an infetaooa 
^i. Khair ud-dm, 

*iown how this eentt 
exuts ID Jlohammadan htera 
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\Vhil8t on the suhjeot o£ pnmers, ^cannot re- 
frain from sketching out geuerallj what they 
should contain if the pai’ents are to co operate with 
the schoolmaster 
The primers should instil — 

(a) EeTcrence for God, the parents, the 
teacher, the ruler and the aged (parents 
now complain that the youths brought 
up under our system have lost the good 
manners and respect for authority so 
essentially a part of Oriental human 
nature). 

{b) Cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, 
kindness of conduct to other human 
beings, and the brute creation 
(e) The dignity and uscfnlnesa of agncnlturc, 
commerce, the varioua trades, piotes- 
sions and handicrafts (One of the 
causes of the pauperization of India is 
that the yontha brought up under onr 
system consider it to he a di^giace, as 
a rule, to follow their father’s occupa- 
tion They prefer being GoTernment 
munshis on H7 per mensem, to being 
carpenters on E40j or banyaa on the 
chances of their trade It is, however, 
al'o true that by the time thej leave 
school they arc nnfitied fortbe occupa- 
tion of theirparents, not having grown 
into knowing and loving it from early 
uifaney) 

( /) The importance of bodily exercise (now, 
uofortuoaUly, dissociated by Orientals 
from learning as uadignihed) The 
conscqnencc of the neglect of this 
lesson in early life, which nogymnasia 
m high schools can ever thoroughly 
rectify, even if the masses went to 
high schools, u that the population 
which, as 1 have alluded to above, we 
are pauperuing by aheoation from their 
tramtional occupation, is also, as tar os 
it comes under oar system, enfeebled 
in body, aud thus promoted by us in 
its course of degeneracy 
(r) Universally admitted precepts of morality 
and pnidence 

(/ ) Tbe State fetliog, as already referred to, 
and a simple sketch of the duties of a 
good citizen 

With reference to grown-up people, I have 
pointed out m my Note how very nsefnl sneb a 
senes would be to landowners entrusted with 
magistenal functions, and that a knowledge of tbe 
pnnciples of our law and administration nu^t be 
insisted on m academic and other examiDations, 
whilst it should be rendered obhgatory onall candi- 
dates for public employment I must refer to a 
law report of my own on certain law classes 
which I was instrumental in founding, and to 
which I experienced no insuperable difficulty in 
lotrodueing the sons of chiefs In these and suni- 
lar classes, the foundation of a Native Par, 
characterised by a high professional tone, may be 
hud, whilst actual experience showed that it was 
quite possible to teach the history of law and the 
pnnciples of junsprudenee in the vernacnlar I 
believe that certain tmnslatious are being prepared 
in tie Legislative Department It is well known 
how far such translations have been hitherto sne- 
tessful I beheve that adaptations for grown iq» 
people might with advantage be published under 


the general direction of the Legislative Depart- 
ment and of the Legal Member of Council by 
European Orientahsts and lawyers working in con- 
cert with good pandits and maulvjs On thft 
point I may he allowed to quote a portion of my 
proposals, submitted in January 1877, rec-ardin*' 
what I then deemed should be a fnaetion'of tbis 
committee — 

“S(a) A sechoD of the committee to devote special 
attention to the preoarstioa of vernacular teit- 
booki on such subjects as juriaprudenco tbe 
principles of onr Government, evidence political 
eeonomy, Ac , Ac adapted for the training of 
aspirants to official eoiployment, in cousultat on 
with the Legal and other Members cf Council 
“(J) This seeton might under the direction cf tbe 
Legal Member of Council forestall the attemnt 
that will be made to prove that the majority of 
such of oor decisions as were baaed oa Hindu 
and Mubemmadan law have been erroneous 1 1 
cimsMuence of the iCTorance of our High-and 
Cbief Court Judges of Banekrit and Arabic res 
pectively Good pandite and manlris should be 
. called m to help European Onentaliita and 

jnnats Tbs opportunity might also be Uken 
to enquire bow fai it would be des rable to rele 
gate thionghout India all queshona regarding 
marriage inheritance and purely rel gioue dis 

E tes to Honorary Native Courts my col 
tioQ of views regard ng Nazis and PradI 
vivakas) as » question of policy regarding an 
influent al clase of preient malconfents snd the 
fuitherancs of jmtuse.iiaee oor Judges will lor 
a very long time, if ever, not be able either to 
•attle such matters or to invest their dccuions 
with sutbonty by being able to quote the rei 
gions books 

The following report of my remarks on Resolu- 
tion No 3 convening the Simla text-book com 
nuttee eummarizes my vrews on this most import- 
ant question — 

“Dr Leitner thought that tbe Srd seetjoa of theSeiolu 
tion did not refer so much lo commeotaries oa ezietiogleLal 
texl-booke or even to elementary law books m the veiDsos 
tar, ae had ^ea bald by tbs President u to the ptoduccioo 
of book# m tbe viriona spoken Isogangee of Indis in wb eh 
the pnociplet of oot law sod adamistntion would be ez 
pressed in unnege to lunple *s to be thoroughly nndrr 
stood by tbe Nalivee la order to do this it wasnecesiery to 
bear m mind, when eompiluig inch aseties, the pecttlisriiMs 
ot Native thought aod to adapt the tmee to each lection of 
tbe community The object of these pubbcitions ha 
behaved, was to render onr Nahve fellow lubjects better men 
and better cituens so M to enable them to take - 
re proroinentpi 

ours, whether 

lioveraaiFiit service or independent profceeiona lome of 
wbwb soch as a Native Bar, would pcacticeUv have to be 
created. It was also desirable that cot only Native officials, 
b«l also Native landowoeri wbo had to exercue magieteriat 

fuacUons shonld be thoroughly Bcquaioted with our pnnci 
plea of edmiDutret on so as to oecoma an element of 
otrengtb to our Government and to meaeuree of civiLzatiou 
Tiueoid oot exclude a reviBion of the present translahosa 
of Codes end Acts whuh were, in many respects fanity and 
mieleadiiig where they were not uunteUigible Indeed, the 
• of simpla principles of law would bring miny 
with onr eystem, which to many now seemed 

ons, unsympathetic, and utterly foreign, whilat m 
, it could be shown that it was not BO la formulating 
legal principles advantage should be taken of tbe copions 
ternuDclogy and enggestiva history of Hindu and Moham 
madashiwi the latter of which he could state, from hia own 
knowledge ea a profeeeor of that law, was capshia of the 
adsptatwB of the most advanced legal aud pohtical ideas, 
whilst the ■pprentaceship wbich be had eerved In nnmeroae 
Eastern schools had convinced him that there was nothing 
m IVestem thought that, if analysed, eonld not be adapted 
to tba more developed Eastern langueges To stimulate the 
cnticat faculty by teaching etudeoti bow to aiccrtaiu a fact 
was Bko an important object of this section of tbo Besoln 
tion which had created the present committee It aeces 
•anly involved the introdoction of the 'eomparative ms 
Ihod whether we tsoght law or language, and that method 
was the only cue to bo trusted if Montion was to bo 
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r«uJ<rrJ (uUD j ir«Il u f^Dcnl Thi« tatlW voalJ 

inter aJia, ronciliit# Ihe lf»ra«d jrofmion* tDi 

pnertbaoJ •'tjrh »oa1J Ixyome Ibc tnotl rllMtiTe planffr* 
o{ OUT eniltutioD, IF lU Iramins *bi) inUrnU vrre not 
tffuorfd, t<W, oofcprtQin**!/, bwn too niaeHl>n*ea.««Bfn5ff 
our hirj-snd Tatt ixilrm On tbu rainl the IiUrtrj an^ 
{iro'euioD&l artitity of the OrieulaJ Collet.* al liahor^ 
vlme proinamme be aubmilteil, offer • valtutf* 

exfmple IFitberto ve had arteotuateJ t>>e difemuee. 
rather than the fimilantm ef l^temanj^ntm thought 
and promwa. The eon»e<}UenM ira« t hat, even where «• 
had ancee^ed. we had alieMted the edocated Kabr* from 
hii feUaw-couQtrjmen Tbu waa no lon^r tobethenae. 
and at trerj atep w« were to *erh whether and what {^nruitd 
we had ta common with our ^atlce ftlbw^eiUiena, aoon); 
whom the * State fechog' aa inesihera of the aane Ftate 
with ouraelTes rould not he too itroapip eullmled whitet 
their aaered wntinga or tra't tiona off ■red ahundant el *1001110 
for ita deTelojmeat. Thia idea— the f/iiefndee— ateo 
undeiUe* what waa r«r-.TTed to in (he oeetton aa ' othe* timlbr 
department! of aa educationa] eoDraeb-canclp, Ihept^ 
ductkin of hooka of morala, laekJing the dutiet ef a good 
(nhject, ao written aa to ap^al to the ethical elrmeaU 
alr^j ID (xietenee and earefiulp adapted to the phraieoligT 
of the ifindna ifshtisuialmi, 8ikas aod othm reepett* 
irelr, wbo«e mmda n^mred ipeetal treatmeal, if ttKCeaa waa 
to be oUaintd. The aertvm d d xiot «fet to maonal* on 
•crrejing or hoildmg which already exialrd tbonsh they 
might, no donht, lie {mproeed nor to aasitalion, rractimt 
apnesllnre orteeheolowy, though theae were nhjeciaoa the 
pnneiplea of which and fur wheiee diffution book* might 
well 1 m called (or To tua ep, the TtAoIution latended the 
preparaties of both elementary and idn«ed booki la tbe 
Teimtnlar on U» jnnapTudenee, the pnac'lteaof ewxdrate, 
the pnneiplea ef onr alminirlntKin, and praciical ethwa 
Whether liirte anhjecti were la be made (c«tj for eiamiav 
tioa fur tahaildar and muntibhipa oaa a Miot to be diaeneaed 
OB ita own aenij, though be connJered that It micbt well 


write aoeh a aenm Tbia aeeratd to be the new held by 
Lord Lytton tn a letter addiwued to Pr Leiiaer, wbo 
hel end itut neh men eoald he fonad, aad that an erga* 
Biaabon wai perferlly rractieabte The traeaUliosa or 
adaptatwna eC mote «t Urn accepted anthontiee on aiei 
political eetnomy, which had b^n pabliahed la Cragalt, 
were net exactly what was needed, for. apart from lha 
circnractaoee thathe belered them to he noaatiefactory, 
the angeealed eenca wu an edaeatiooal on*, intended tor o** 
in car achooU aa well u in general readiog andembodnog 
whether for elementary pnrpoaea or for prefoond rmnurf, 
the m«t adranced thunght on the enh^ect. io-*ether wiU> tbe 
xnoat perfect a/^sptalioo to fva’ire feeliuga aod ideaa eooebed 
in the moat ample langnas* Qr JoiCner then proceeded 
to glee aome iila>tratiofta ef the mode of tnnsUUng into 
the Temacnlar fur both fliadna and hlahammadaoe ' 

TbAWi/jJ J-Y aonml IS. t. Wjvw Oai.s 'i'/i’b WVl, 
it seems to me, that, bejoiid its commanication to 
the TanonoedacatiOluildepartmeDUrtU importance 
would justify a special effort for the propaganda 
of the SlaaliiJee tn (onurciien x»ith measures cf 
general edacat oaal utility sdrocated by this com* 
mittee I therefore conaidered it to be desirable 
that, as sug-gested to my Kough Outlines — 

“ Some quiliSed educational oScer and imid remaenfar 
ipeakrr ihouli be deputed (at the doK Of tbe StinU coo 
Dittee) to dernte the whole of next cold wrather la iwonog. 
by means of puhlio meetingi lectoraa, or otharwiar the 
hearty co-opention of the people la the < 

TanoBj dccMions amrrd at by the 


•npficsiit, who will hara (0 taVmil detaS* rrgunling hi* 
•tllit ew acrompwnied. wbererer poaiihle. with tperloiena of 
bu work, i< competent fir the ta>k which be Bndertakee 
Fiiaf ng nanuerrlpta to U caDcd for. All rdncatioBal 
deparimenla and dutri-t oTcert to auhoit the caaeao! 


all besfa of tie e>liicatioiial denartmenta and othrn who 
caa^ aparediOr wbo are wiling to come be larited to 
rae«t at eimta. or other ccorenient centre donng tbt next 
ict arrathcr Roniba there la disenaa and (lahcra'e a acbetre 
far the prodnctlnn of aa educational s«~iea aa coctraipla ed 
and of an > Ri.twb lltcntura fur Inilia, loclnding Laglirb 
text hooka. Tbe CoRiciir* on mayereo prrerod to allot • 
portivfl ef the work amimg ila tneahcT*. and to pnhU«h 
epmmen aherti in rartuOa branebet of kcowWge. The 
atnalatety neceraary Rsnihiaand llatua. aa wellaaoF^w 
catahUahment, to be tent fer the cecseiiMi by one cf the 
eiUting department!, or to be ipecully prvrided The 
CoDcnxiioa Utii and report pregreaa <!aiir, which will 
prerrnt kit irniDg into a literary picric. Tbe ComtBuixiD 
lo Iw ptoTvte’l with the material wLkH baa already been 
■ndicatrai for the nte ef the proriscial eoRtnilleea on the 
•ceend page of tbi* }>(te 

“ Aa ngerda the f nrth Scctaaa of the Tleaoln'tou, 1 am 
to bopra that the eommitiee will tw ready, la odJitios to 
what hai Iven anggratrd asder paragra^na 1 ami 3, with 
*p«»pnaali rTgarding a permanent erj^snimtiOB forthen^ 
enuen of I.oid Lyttoa a project, the allotmcet of fsoda to 
the sanan! local Cortniiornts and departnenta. tbe mode 
ef (hnrcoatrol. and the effewot atiliaalidn ef tbe pnllicn* 
lioni piepated. or to be prepared. The appevatSKBt pto- 
hoUy of as bdocalional berretary, la conjaactioa with the 
Saprrme Gorernment, will become neevanry, whoae doty it 
ahali t« to natioaalue rdncatiea, ta laeresM ita fandf and 
appliante* andtoyrerret their wade, ta watch orerthc 
epeedy and pmprr uine ol the eJoeatiJDal. legal, tad 
iKUecneaof mk* leggreto) and to pre ws</r ^prr> 
poae, togelhet with the /it**! drrelopawav of tueti aeltq{et> 
miDeiit.ia the improred workipgcf all the edaeaUoaa] 
depwrlmrat! throogtout Jodia. Thia oSoal aboaU, of 
coorie. ho • pnd Onentaliet, a SiiVrate rmacnlar arholar, 
and a trained edaratioant. Tbe permaaeat loe^ c«m* 
nittMS emolJ, of rearer, rommuDuale their dieuioas to 
him aad hr. under tbe gnidioce of tbe m*ahcrt of the 
SepTrmeOoreTTittfbt, would h« ahVt to shew bow.toqacta 
tbewotdeof tbe ll<«>lBiioB,'lbe vanou xaeainrea recoa. 
meaded may be worked ep ibIo a bansoniOBs whole wbicb. 
wbea approred. may l« piracribrd fur genera] oUerranee ' 
I eee bowerrr, the gretlrd diffcnlty la preempt nn of any 
kiod tboni:h I hare noch faith la the erratual rffect of 
erwntiSe opiaioD npreMcd dir;wanoEBteIy aad with tbe 
foil w«t„blof ami'ainoi facta It eremJ tamet^tthe 
Ubouraof either aa Impenal committee or of tbe Prona' 
cial commjllrr would be nradered doubly eSVctire were 
(bey eupported hr tbe inf rmation to be eapplied la report* 
on the preeest etatr ef edomiioa eliowbcre It waa with 
tbia new that 1 augtyated that, betbrs the ii;^ittiD«at.<if: 
a permauent EdumUonal Srcretaiy to the Sspirat Gorern. 
meat, aa appointmeal which la. too. ahacplutcly nweaaary, if 
edoealiOB I! to become, aaitabould, aaimpcntaat element 
restate adoiaistntionand not lemaia, as hitherto, a de- 
partmeot left to accident or dilettaoteism— 

* ' («} A trained cdueationut and I agtust might witb 
Tery great adranlage be deputed, cithcrdnneg 
er after the iittinga of the Cmmiaaioa, to 
examine aol report on the preaent working ot 
the nnoua achceda and eoilcg»a throughout 
£arope, the Coitcd Statea of America, aad 
rren m iriDi.eirilized conntnea aueh aa Egypt. 
The repsrta to be seat id quarterly, and to 
bara apeeul reference to lodian want! and 
anJopiea. Trade artitan, art, mdortty, and 
ether technical ichooU.aa well aa the ranous 
re«ulu ef eojnpulaory and Ti^oatary cdota- 
tioo the different ayatemi ef loatroction, the 
Ttnoui daasifications, Ac., to receire aeparato 
attention but erer to be rombined with an 
ethnograph-caJ aketeh ahowing how in eecb 
wiUnce ty material u w be compared with 
the racea of India, and how it has beca effect- 
ed by Tanoue eyitems. Waring the eipreasion 
cE opinion and uf infereneca to the Indian 
Goeernmeat on the completion of the report, 
and corfining ones attention chiefly to elicit 
nudeTuabeficI* Tbe Uuted Statea Gereni- 
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nmt, kaj IikImI lertral of tlio Stitn forn* 
IDS (bat GoTorotacnt, baT« rcpcitoJIr amt 
Commusionfn to Enrop# fjr tbe indiealtd 

n «)«<■, aad tbs confased ootioss tbatcnst 
ndia u regards XormsI and otbrr sebo^ 
will nrrrrgtTB w»jto actml knosrtcdgotill 
tbe tDsgssted report u prepared b; a Mmn 
•pcciallf depated for tbs UsV 
"* {&) Its might also coll'e* books of rsfereneo, 

•ODoededla lodu; bs might bnoo Imreri 
lodmdoals uid societies into rsUlioa wilb 
ladia, beoefiting tbembronr loea) ODqames 
and loatens] anl being benefited id oir tom 
hj their (witical and eomparatirs stsdiea on 
our materuL Abors alb bs tbonid gam tbe 
co-operation tsd support of tbs Press and tbe 
best minds of Europe foran educaiional poU 
tj from wbicli lbs regenention of Indio, aa 
well as InTaluable eoutnbotiona to tbs teunees 
of pbilologr, religion stbsologj tad loleed 
ereij brtneo of knowledge mar bs expected * 
* I cannot help tbiaking that, if ws had been provided, 
as I loggested la Janiuii 7 last with all tbs eimingtcxt 
looks and if ws bad Sat, and Uiat dailj, for six moalbs 
instead of six weeks ws might bxTS tiroa able wit^ths 
combined eipenencs of the represenUtiTes of tbs ranous 
pronaccs, to etabonto proposals based on an exl anstiee ex. 
a-aination of all the exisung mitenals instead of on tbo 
rrsnlis of our perusal of reports I beliere that, sooner oc 
later aCommusion proTidM with tbs booktandsutementa 
whieb 1 recommeodro lor tbs local committees will hsrs 
to ostcmlts as I proposed tad loair bone that their oops* 
nor lot gbt map cot altogether reject tfiore pnoaples of 
action wiieb this committeo hot rccooimcoded. 

<2«es 37 —What effect do yon think tho with, 
drawal of GoTcmmcot to a brg« extent from the 
direct raaoa^meat of eehooli or collegfca trould 
Ii3T0 npon the t;^reaJ of e<l(icatioa,sD<l tbogrotclli 
of a eptnt of reliance upon local exertions udcom* 
hraatioo for local parfores f 
Ant 87^K >cry good effect, if tho trithdrawal 
IS done in the my whieti I bare rentored to 
anggest, and if the bodies taking orer the OoTen* 
meat iQititutioDS giro n guarantee for their 
permanent efCcient management This has been 
explained clsctrbere At first, the English koorr- 
idg” Natives will raise na outcry, but when they 
find that higher edneaUon isntberstimnlated than 
discouraged by tho measure, whilst tbe scope of its 
benefit IS widened by the more liberal bestowal of 
scholarships, they will reconcile themselves to tbe 
change, especially if they are asked to show their 
earnestness on behalf of higher edacation by them, 
scivee subscribing for colleges or schools such ns 
they want At i resent, the only class really lo. 
tercsted in tbo preservation of the Fducatiooal 
Department arc the Hahns, for much as they may 
criticise one another, they stand in the relation of 
jnrent and children, smeo the Educational Depart 
ment cannot be thought of without Bal us or 
Habus without the Educational Department W hen 
they are emancipated from the present leading 
strings, they will either collapse or be itimnlated 
to exertions worthy of their professions 

Quit 38 —In the event of the Government with- 
drawing to a large extent from the direct tnaaage- 
meut of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of institn- 
tiona would detenorate? If you think so, what 
measures would you suggest in order to prevent 
this result? 

Jm $8 — Certainly not, if the Pnncipals of the 
new institutions arc Europeans That this should 
be so cannot, of course, be made a compulsory 
principle, but it will piactieally be the case, as in 
spite of tbo growiDg antipathy of the races of the 
Panjab to one another and to Government, under 
the leadership of a few Bengalis and Panjak 
Pang ih 


malcontcnta, there will be a feeling m favour of 
appointing Englishmen to teach English Besides, 
in handing over a college to local bodies, a condi- 
tion may be made that its first head should he a 
European Once this isconccded,the management 
of the remaining classes will be infinitely cheaper 
than were they conducted by Europeans Fon n- 
atanec, the Lahore Government College prepares 
for three Bxnminations (First Arts or Proficiency, 
D A or High Proficiency, and M A or Honors 
in Arts) through the medium of one language and 
cost about B47,D0:t per annum The Oriental Col- 
lege and School prepares for the same examinations 
us well as the Entrance examination, through the 
medium of boli Urdu and Hindi [and for Entrance 
through that of Panjabi also), and therefore re- 
quires at least a double staff of teachers It more 
over prepares for three examinations of pandits, three 
of maulns, three of munsbis, three of hhais, three 
of haktras, three of baids, two of lazis, two of pradh- 
Tivakas, two of civil engineering, one for Pashtu— 
in all for S4 examinations at n cost of III6,S20 
Tlie Covemment College haa lOO students, the 
Oriental College and high school S22 The Gov- 
ernment College has a fall complement of seven 
teachers, the Oriental College of 30 teachers The 
Oriental College staff, moreover, are en,.a‘*«dm 
traaslatiOB,for which a separate establishment has 
to he kept op by the oepartment Taking separate 
lostaoces, we find a Professor of Natural Science 
on SoOO/rr nmrm at the Oovernmeot College 
teaching an average of SO men, whilst tbe Natural 
Science Fellow in the Oriental College teaches over 
200 men on lil,000fifraiiKKm As regards scholar- 
ships also, I find that m 1830 Bl, whereas an 
average of HIS? per annum was paid to a Govern- 
ment College stuaent, B62 were paid to a student 
of tbe Oriental College, so that, to quote the report 
of tbo institution, *' whilst n student has to be paid 
over Bll per mensem to study the profitable 
subject of English m tbe Govemneut College, a 
little over Bo per mensem is sufficient to attract 
men, generally of better castes and greater learn- 
log, to the Onental College, where the subjects 
siudiod ore, m a pecuniary sense, not particularly 
profitable, ond therefore, of course, require the 
special encontagement for which the Panjah Uni- 
versity College haa been called into existence ' 

My object in refernng to all this is to prove the 
infiiutely greater economy and, except as regards 
tbe etuify of English, at least the equal efficiency of 
Native management under, it is true, at piesent, 
European control, hut without the inspection of 
tho department No wonder that it should be so 
bostilo to a college which presumes to fiouush 
without official help, and that it shonld not welcome 
the establishment of a precedent which may tend 
to convince Government that colleges and schools 
geuecally might be managed successfully and far 
more economically without the control of the de- 
partment Tbe following remarks ond table lu the 
Report of the Onental College for 1879 may 
stdl further elucidate the difference of cost between 
the official and tho non official systems of manage- 
ment (the Oriental College, I may mention tn 
parealAeit, really costs the State noiktng unless 
the interest on its own endowment coming through 
the aided Univeisity College is counted twice 
over) — 

Oa tbs ons hand we have an oldsnd favoured inshlation 
Lke the Goverament College with Bine teachers teaching 10 
nlnsets bohlmg 32 claesee and preparing for three eiamina 
(tons (all ur Arts) with 88 etndcatson the 1st of April last 
95 
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tmtinp •lira rr c*arly wljfrt 

•Bji!C$)p«r a‘ajril| »l M.6 biI)« »()irb»R«l naUkT* 
■ jwor njil •Irifjrlin- ir* nation, »t *» fur ItlS^lt 
tBsna^ to irantiiu Si tn.Krtr. raVji^laitA 

boU (O (lw>r«, an Ho fnparv f-Y SO rlxuluiLna kt » 
rottof »lwat }’f3 fY each onref ha 11*^ »*aj.«*a and 
of lUU f>rr iab;art. Acaia. on th« ma bar t. «• larr • 
tn Bed tn] Losi^niront eUtorot rrtrrir? tb* U irmnent 
CoUeer after tb* Lntranro (imloaliiBcf tbr CalrntU CY 
roBjab Lcirmitjr, era tb* c-lber vi Ktr* tl« Ofal 

betrrrtrmreu iBt'truI (Ht r«a artt] H noinirvl is or; 
(oustry. of tl« ta/iat r*n-Uttil rrtucoodKticsac'roadr-U 


■•tafrem'a, »# I tnvfrvix orYlh- bif->«!»c*f/ 
r r *ini''Br •IBB. Ow» •oiJJ itaa-mr li.it •] v^fj 
in l»l| ng itY Or>fei‘iI lUVsn IS 

lnttr«le( wb »jri re' rrrr^ fjna r/ 

•'Ivk tilt irBeYirnr frfjfcljrr or <»a Mjfnt. 

t\rr« it In *nrk e*itiuo'sri4 ml(ae«D } ir«, not enJr 
» tb'J it te^MOia k e»n‘» f^/r lij I ’,*/at ia’ -gtr wi ra! l« 
in tb« aiif'rcf Ikd^ H* it vf‘o' 1 k.iu laxi^er lb* cmi* 
•atiarkj^'f Onrft'il rr~^nb f 3 r*-b..liht llroaft**^ 
tb«*rrii •tear larkl »s^»lr!a» U ibonll » lb llo 


Stafftie»{ fJr f0»' and r/tnllt 0/ /I# frorrmn^n/ <» I Gftrfanttt Ti**it 4 *inj 

nml nil tl t* *f tl* LtUff OftmUf C Htf 


TbmU 14 


S, Ifainbrr of tliia** in 
kll taV^i rf on# 
boar rath frr di; 


d.}« amber «t fxtmink. 
iwnt far «buh ita 
^BUkr»|«rr«rol 


5 JfoBibrT of i'adroti 

0 Coat of Inatitotioa p 
7 'Coat of lobjeet p. & 

6 Celt of iladcat p k. 

0 Coatofelua 
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!lrB!>.v>a r.i.ft frO l.aika; 

1^1 lien fr IVk 

r*u/tt S 7«faa*Ar»b.e 

le«*l..*arl« Bad Favlrt 

' •• -rj LrbnJ Mottb‘ 


el I»Ii4 1 9 S«« 

^■r'lut if 

llie*r*| GfY>ffr*ph; I 

A I rda irtitJ.* r*. 

nrieg l.e>k{k] 

irl.hraiJl J ('f 

mrot kSadlrVIaKil 

turn Bat*>r. (a J»*H-| 

iV»I Otn^mnl 

Otitltti 3 rnart 

of CUm elrp t 5 Itv 
mrr ef ) btilrt 1 klao 
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RJ/ws (ibo 
onoontraioved 
farMuinMp) 
Tbrt* b 04 coat 
H.« kjaory 
for tb* aab of 
lovVavkirb eia 
U laJeSaitrIp 
mliijtJ io the 
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As nssrds tbo snccosi ftt csamiaations, tlie 
Gooemment Colles« •“ 1^80-61 pisscJ two ro«D for 
B A. , cigbt for FA , two *i^t»deiiU for 

M A , one for Itio Honours m Arts of tiie Panjab 
IJnncTMty Collrpe, whilst during to same year 
130 students passed la TUnom subjects from the 
Oriental College 

tVhcQ the Pftujib ■Umreraity Senata w coosli- 
tuted the board of education throughout the proT* 
luce, and directs its course by its Luglish, T«nia» 
cular, Onental classical and professional csatnina- 
tioss, then the addition of an English professor 
kill make the Onental College, with its relation* 


to the law school and to the Lahore medical 
•chool, the most tcmpletc and highest teaching 
body in India, into which under gnduates passing 
from allechcQb or as*‘|'nT3le”»ludenU will haw 
•a opjiorlanity of continuing Gicir studies up to 
the highest standards What beneficial results 
may be cspcctcd from the full growth of thu ia» 
sutuUon will be lafctteJ from Ovc suecess which it 
has achicYcd m its straggling infancy, in spite of 
the elEctal oppesitiou and the public mi«n>nresenta- 
fious that hare been directed against it m conse- 
quence 
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The following tallc sliows the number of atndentsof the Oriental College oho Lave pas=ea the 
PtiMetanrhTtu' University exatninations m each fear — 



Quel S9 -"Does definite instructioa in datj ond 
the pnociplcs of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Gorernment colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to maVe on this enbjcct? 

Am. No, I suggest the carrying oat of 
the principles which I suggested in the compilation 
of pnmers at the Simla tezt'book comnuitee, 
and which have already been quoted at length 
elsewhere I would strongly urge the hitherto 
neglected study of moral philosophy in our col- 
leges tn connection with the superb teaching con- 
tained in the writings of the Arabian and Sans- 
krit philosophers I also suggest the compilation 
of a book for middle and high schools costainiog 
a selection of the best moral precepts coat-uned in 
the Greek, nomau, Hebrew, Muhammadan, Hindu, 
and Sikh religious writings, so as to carry weight 
with all denominations, whilst avoiding all dog- 
matic utterances hkely to cause offence 1 wonU 
also represent the desirability of a more phtloso- 
phicalhook of the same kind for colleges, eudi as 
1 believe and hope u contemphted by the Right 
Revd the Bishop of Lahore, and the newly-formed 
*' Moral Text Book Committee," of which I am 
glad to say the Revd Dr Porman is the Secretary, 
and representatives of various denominations are 
members. 


Qam 40 — Aro any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students lo the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ja$ 40— Yea, gymnastics have been mtro- 
duoed, and should bo further encouraged The 
Panjabis also show great aptitude for cncket and 
similar games I would further suggest the in- 
troduction of Native games like Kabaddi and Polo 
for aristocratia schools or colleges, say, the Um- 
balla School of Wards Gymnasia might be 
added to primary as well as now to middle and 
high Bchoola 

Qkcs 41 -^ra there indigenous instrnction for 
girb in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if BO, what is its character? 

Am 41 — kes , the wives of maulvis and bhais, 
for instance, are generally taught by their hus- 
Ismda and instruct then children up to a certain 
age in leadiag and rehgious duties The wives 
aim of the respectable Muhammadans gsnerally 
can also read and write (though the latter attain- 
ment IS not so much encouraged as the former for 
Masons into which it is not necessary to enter) 
Some of the ladies are good Persian scholars, and 
m a distisguished ^luhammadan family that I 
know, 1 have been given to understand that several 







cf tho laJic* a*e eiwllrat r^‘« Tt# fotitira rf 
women H f»r lugler ononp MnlumniAihw ks>J 
SiVli* than U aaj pc*n3, »n 1 tlitw }• n» jrt'Jn'Iw* 
tjpunil {hfir Win" eiloealft!, jtuti W lliu f»n I* 
done wilhout InUffenny with tLo •'t ibeif 

domwticlitf nifro MO in jn portion m n%nj 
women tb»t ctn ^•alS in hatiro Slate*, wtrr* 
there ) at ti^n no (u*t made abnnt female ntnm* 
Iwn, M lUm ere la llnlwli Umtoty, wh«lil in 
the Jitlrr alw I bare no dooU that many rr«r<Tt- 
able women can rrs 1 and write, «bo dare not ear 
ao TUrro bare alwaft l«n itvfijcnout aehoo'e 
for S bb female* in the dutnelt Iwtwern tbe 
Cbenab anj tf e AltoeV Tlat tbo witee of j n»ta 
thoflld ntit female* of their eowmtiaity ar 1 fCaeS 
ti rtn »* tirU ant t'to^’fr, but l*vat ril»,rii>eeia!lj 
of t mamagralle a«, »l.oald cm** baai** fa order 
to Mwtnl le tn a koooI, t«, t tl icV, oljeettonalle 
Much rr»litiff of elemeolary ret jiAut U> k*, *<«• 
10", embroilery, eookin;* w 'h ettiwv care for 
ihebooteboU trreat nratno** tenlrmeoialrootle. 
and Rotle roevlutic-n in fam ly dupoloi,r’*n*tit«lo 
the tn»i feaVnr** of female britne role an-l ednra- 
tion in lb« belter eU»»e*, who regard tbnr ferule 
rcUtirei with a teeyect an! a relipoaiaTcrtirn.of 
wbicb we bare tot erea the ou'ward pnfe»iic*i ta 
I uropc 

Q*<* -li — MThat projjrrea ha* teen rsade 
the Dwrartment m inititotiRS •ebool* for (^rlt, 
asd wtut u Ibe ebaraeter of iattraebon in* 
farted in them? IMiat improeemeaU can yo« 
•offpwt? 

d3^Tbe Inrtreelion nsminally pern tn 
them asd the number ef pupil* a‘teo lio^ them are 
cieen in t^ edoeatioaal rtjirt* j the reality t« far 
below the retnre*. 1 hire nraelf erfr^ni*^ f>fly 
female t<.bool<, and 1 eoatiJer it to t« the leaat 
ntufaetoty portioa ef my work At I«here I 
wat the Crtt 1 oropoan I'rmdent ef the female 
ijlueaUenai Soetely, b<att trt\f;aed «beev I dtv 
corered that only 11 prl* euuld really real and 
write out of orer 1,1 60 that were returned ai 
proCeient in that altaioment On nr einoatuU* 
tion, Mr C. \J. Aitcbiaon tnlerfered and rtarttd 
tbe preheat female Ts’ormal School, wlueb might 
have done well had only wire* of pneeta been 
admitted to It, who would then hare toaiU home 
to bou«e Tl* tation* to teach the prls to their own 
famtlie* j luf the echool M now managed in a 
denationalising ipint, whiltt the roeicty^r foadt 
are disposed of by GoTemmcai oCCcctr 
Tlko delicate qncrtion of female cdoeation rr. 
quire* reconsideration It i* premature la thii 
country, » far a* ita parade u concemod, but «l 
will pow, bko all that i« ind genou*, if left to 
Itself iS ben the (tatc of Natire tocicty become* 
sucli that men will require wire* « f Ttriyarnm*, 
then our present syiUm might be retired , m the 
meannhife, domestic hanptaeas and purity will be 
furthered by abolishing the present female *cl ools, 
except wherever the local priesthood wish fortheir 
contmoance, or where the management can 1>* 
made over entirely to men like Baba Khem Singh 
and hia relatires I eaoaot understand what ton. 
ness it 1* of the Goremment to detcmina what 
the future relation of the sexes shall be among its 
subjects, for this IS really what every innovation 
on indigenous female Mucation comes to It 
seems to me that Government is only bound to 
useertaiti and to protect indigenous edantion 
Instead ol doing this, the truth about indigenoiu 
ciTilieation was never ascertained, and its endow* 


nents, aswtl] «i c'ler ferr-s tf eecocrs-nrc'f, 
weml'V’rojr'l la the meanwhile, 0 -'*rrnar l 
startn] tl i* or tha* ►'breie, as if the roonfry Lai 
l*«i a UitU rer* Ir-f -fT, thus r«wr^ ng it* fuse, 
lion, wiu-h IS (o prvWt* what eiuls Mvl not to 
•peculate In tew lonas t! onliratr'fl ot s'art 
enati-vn* t>l it* riwn A* 11 av* »U 5 M elwwhm, 
<*» the snbjcct cf rlccalica penrnlly, at Ibe Cnt 
Itush,— > 

It U a t ^ t* ibar Ihst It !■ a par* tl it* rf*'**» *f 
aay I* tei^ipaU Vy UU taUwI»<t>'« s^wis* 

nlwaal ewsinsn* !&«/■/•'« tlfLitUi* tl 1-s sv^twts. 
A*b*t M IW St fStian sf tbs rstm U 1 rwtvl ts 
awenly ol I InWroinrs*. S»1 Oorrfeewsi Ls* 

dsM 0.1 lisi na U tr^ ft a»| It U« et«a 

dwrv*! •« J af lh« svestry. tr,tb tbs es«r<ra tf td** 
«**>» It Lu s*-«rtsilr w:itias (srtt«r I" at tts* wH L> 
armt prvrwM. sal U U st toBiUV’y sj It ess ti* «s. 
|4«At»llie p*r«jr R sL ttWi* iiTWTTee * tJotw*. 
•wet itfslM sll tU UK-Twl e««r,4lMS« «c«**evt w i tie 
ta!*Cs** Ut acM IUUm tUki, £« •erefirty l*4s«« 

• Urje sol «f«t.rs*rei« witi>BS«t«*t root'*** 

•let It* t*«l e>»'i rf • aiJtw s»l It* »wt t*lT7 *=«** 
t sstaM rf • ffewtjSMii* c«’f »<eelr swi crelsa^'y 
(I (iieMtM •• »a rtasfl* •t<rt i* s^t t%“ij 
Is t^ iMtirr *1 a*y reW. It L* lWt>-r* 
••mty f*Jr Is q-u VU *t It* Urw* *e<ty as-J*Rs***i« 
la frRvt*.*S It* *r** "f O wfeaiwet. wt^h l» •• •Jft*- 
cusM *el iairert^ ia ti* jvmaaest r«*i sf 1.* 

HSlirt*." 

A • boolmM*/T *<« ’» t!»* fcllawipg on the 
jeet caafrr tf ih* al-ovt qnrstion — 
•TUywTnsatuStytU Cdw«.,3asl tVfMt»«t U 
ti*m*t.*v ll fmv*rfwBtio« latrry •>•??» ^ *hw» 
•««* rf iM'rertH* U la •>*•• ssiM Lwr* h*/rt {* 
•Uwrt (ismetil. s'*! la stim Tmus* 

")‘rset>Al Usrtlsc la •m..S»>mIi Un>«atl*; Ac.* 
A«, If lt.d wsf Kterf*. ii ttWy U last* tins 

SMetsUiw* n aal aw'sh tVa4<a. a twtWr riso* rfllsrtw 
era •ioail t* prsTUrf,” 

Another •ch^tmuter write* as f»lIowi > 

ks* rfonrs* Iwe nai* hy th* drp*rt< 
mat ialMtitwjst Imd* •rberft. aaJ lielMirartM* c*** 
Is tWs* i* It* aan* a* Is tl* wbuol* far l«ri. TtJ* I al 
etsUateVtirti i*«rr*r U set auirf ta (cod* •ei.Mltl 
tb^ aboaU act I* ear rrrsUa la tia** a»l auS •* Bari 
•( antkcavtlr rmsb rfaie oa la tfcwfeaslry i* paisl; 
aBl*iB}>l 7 a firrrf Itlsr a*J alauet a («rc«, 4*ca3** 
sirt* rsaart itay t«r ea awoast rf nrir nsnuf* Ucaaa* 
•war taitraclKB la Uwir ewa rrn^M I* ef armn y ta l« 
girr* tins la Ik* wk oikeart, ctkmri** tkr; aeqji ut 
aU«nJ tsJ kersaw rSsrat leaden (feowi**) ea-'S^t I* 
mil Ir ksJ If ikrs. 

*ls\« et {i««!U eiaeatiea, sa prre s^»>v« i 7 “*ar* 
to t« the • sU s* it at yrrseaf la oTer tha wi*f* I aa/Ji 
Vetikm ee« iaticaUea* list U i* tekiag rorf ia tk« 


, Ik* Fiii.kot 1 rrostpar aa4 Jiuarfkir d <UuU. a^ 
wll In t-Br «s; arrr esior ta* nvaenllue* erenprad 
th« irlrf* ptvtlae* In tb* Snt (ao dwtnrt* ikr prapr** 
I* •»{ very curkal, kat In Ik* lait tl u. and eel rf tie** 
acsia Ik* tehaoka la tk* eily c( JsUadktr i.*<-’f aad la 
•akari* (eallrf kaileti) Vst* a^dn tb* mat nti,t sral. 
rfidmey d b^acr and seprrt vma *f Ik* iMrretiy**, 
Mr*. M tier tarf* ik* laMt aurkrf InprorrMBt* aaJ sr* 
r*r a***! rrvwuiny fa H» /*>*■**« ll>r*rtcr* Iteport 
19W4U Tie** U*t an eet only tk* twf tritaU m rt* 
yT*r**rr Wt an eejnvreardr M •ekocjt and villaodea't, 
ta ttnr rrtaU a drwn amoeir tk* Bfigkkoarln; pe^’T^* sil 
rsaail l« tar* simiUr iattitaUoe* amoad lk«B> aW 

Qaes 13 — .Have yon any remarks to make on 
the subject of tnixod schools f 

dm 43 — Thiy would be no unmijed evil m 
the Ihinjfh, which i» not npe for them At the 
eamo tun*, n may be intmsling to notice that in 
Turkey the ^I^hammadan boy* are brought op 
with girls in schools atUched to mosques, the 
latter remaining till they ere 1 1 or til! they are 
betrothed before that age Hu* 1 know a* a fact, 
•s 1 has e studieil Arabic an 1 the Kuran mrsetf at 
each a school, being probally the only European, 
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with tho exception, pcrhnps, of Vombeij , who was 
alton cil to do so, certainly nt tho time I speiL of, 
about ISoC I think that the case of mixed schools 
iQso orthodox a Mussulman countr) asTurkej serres 
Y) pTOTc tliat tliere is no religious objection among 
Mulwmmadans to educate their girls up to a cer» 
tain stag!., and as has been pointed out in the 
rarhamentar) Report to which I haie alreadj re- 
ferred, and from which I bog to ho allowed to 
quote the following passage — 

"lilt trf*tu«on the 'raws of Tark«; sod the lUle of 
their nloosUou, «ith principal rtferenee to Uabaotmadaik 
rJantios * net onlj shom us tha ranoaa nethoJs adopted 
In the edocatioa of the cnnieroaa raeei of the Torkish 
Lop r^ bat seeite calculated to eng^t the eonrae which 
ahoold be taken m dealing wilh onr osm }fnhamraadia 
anbjeets The condit on and progreia et Tnike; to vhoae 
tnliT the TMt najonlr of Indian Mnasaltnaae Wb with 
dcfiTtnc* atfonls an illustratioo at tbe tOinpatiViMy of 
Weslem ei?iliution with rigid ortbodoij, and it might be 
well to point out to our hlsatalmeatahjeetj that many of 
tl e tucaanres of onr Indian OoTenunent are identical with 
these ©fXurkey" 

Qkii 44 — •MThat is tlie best method of proTid- 
ing teachers for girls? 

Ant 41 — If the wives of priests or of teachers 
of good C8«tc, in Gotemment and aided schools, 
are instructed by their husbands tn the literary I 
subjects which they are eapi-cttnl to teach, an indi- 
genous method for tho supply of female teachers 
would be ready at hand, the uscfulacss, economy, 
and early practicability of which would bo a wel- 
come substitute for the teachers now " turned 
out" from female Normal schools, which I would 
either close or confine to the female relatives of 
priests Of teachers 

Qsrs 45<—\n the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount and given on loss ooerons terms 
than thoee to boys' school, and 4s the distinction 
sufficiently marked 7 

An 43 —Article XV of the grant in aid rotes 
puts girls’ schools preciselv on the same footing as 
schools for hors, except tiiat their "in-ipectiOD by 
Government officers will tioX,at aTaU,i« enfore 
e/" The latter provision I consider to Iw an 
indirect encouragement to inspectors to insist on 
inspecting also female schools, a proceeding which 
IS improper, except where asked forby thepaTPUts 
I have myeeU opened 50 schools to official inipec- 
tion, but I am not aware that I have done much 
good by it At tbc same time it is difficult not 
to sj-mpathi'C with a Government inspector who 
has uowbts as to the very existence of schools to 
which he 13 obliged to pay a grant without satisfy- 
ing himself whether they deserve one br in 
epecting them himself or through one of bis 
subordinates whom he can trust As » matter of 
fact, female schools often receive grants on a 
larger scale and on less onerous terms than schools 
for boj s, but it IS in the nature of things that 
this should be so, and I cannot suggest any change 
in this practice, if the present female schools are 
to be continned In tlie first flash also of the 
" female education movement," inspired by Sir 
Robert Mon^omeiy, I have no doubt that thou 
sands of rupees were spent, which could not be 
properly accounted for by the application of any 
rule The distinction octween schools for boys 
and those for guls are sufficiently marked in tne 
Ranjab returns 

Qkcs 40 —In the promotion of female ednea 
tion, what share has already beea taken by Enro- 
pean ladies , and how far would it be posable to 

Punjab 


increase the interest winch ladies might take in 
this cause 1 

Ant 45 — The eliare taken by ladies belonging 
to Jlisstonary or practically secular bodies (such 
os the association founded by JIiss Carpenter) has 
been, comparatively speaking, both great and suc- 
ce6<ful Their schools and even more their visits 
from house to house, have been both useful and 
interesting As so many ladies engaged m the 
education of Native females or in stimulating their 
interest in it bj conversation are to be examined 
by the Commission, I mnst not tread on ground 
far more worthily occupied by them They have, 
ginerally, more sense and tact la dealing with the 
question than men, though their usefulness may 
sometimes he impaired by religious over zeal It 
wouhl, indeed, be well, if European ladies gener 
ally took ft greater interest in their Natne sisters 
than they now do, but it is difficult to pre'cnbe 
such interest, except under the pressure of Clergy, 
men or wiUi the stimulus of publicity, when 
there IS a danger of their motives being miscon- 
strued Ladies like Mrs Row, Mrs Steel, and 
others. Lave exerted themseUes as volunteers m tho 
course of vanons forms of education, and I hope 
that tbc day will come when every official's wife 
will consider it to be her duty to study the verna 
I cular and to cnltiiate friendly relations with the 
, wives of Native gentlemen, which vn itself will ha 
an education to Iwtb, the political as well as cmhs- 
lag value of which cannot le overrated 

Qw# 47 — ^ hat do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you hare already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the edocational system as it has been hitherto 
adouDistercd ? Mhat suggestioce have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects f 
Aat 47 — M not of pliability to demands as 
they arise , a subordination of the substance to the 
frame work of education , a natural jealousy of 
non official educational movements, and a fear of 
criticism which seems to me to be qmte intelli- 
gible in the Panjab , favonntism, injustice, and one- 
sided representation of facts , ignorance of, and 
contempt for, indigenous civilisabon, and of On- 
ental classical languages law aod literature, an 
necessary delay in setthng tbe simplest questions , 
perfunctory inspections, and s direction which 
passively frustrates the principles and intentions 
of Government in education as laid down by the 
despatch of I So I and lu subsequent orders of Gov- 
ernment There is, in fact, a so called educa 
tional wttuhmfry as opposed to educational ^oeern- 
tntnl lliis machinery u expensive, and could not 
continue to exist, if it were paid m proportion 
vntli tbe expansion of education, in consequence 
of which nnaeniable fact it busies itself with le 
turns, reports, classifications, Ac I have already 
said so much on the subject of tbe general nu»> 
management of tbe department, which, after 26 
years of its expensive existence, has not increased 
the total number of persons who could read and 
write by a unit, that I must have, over and over 
again, incurred tbe suspicion of personal animo- 
sity, whereas I honestly beheve that I am merely 
prompted by a natural indignation, common, I 
hope, to all well mteutioned persons, at the waste 
or misuse of money and time and the neglect of 
the finest opportunities that have ever presented 
themselves to a Ooverument Tbe indigenous 
sehools, tbe schools in which were taught tne Ian 
goages of the people, were deliberately left out 
90 
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cnhrs, cmLfiJvin" tlio rc«ulfs of dilTercnt systems 
of instruction at mnous stiges of education, and 
mapr then be safely Lft to the discretionary apjih- 
cation of teachers to their schools In India 
especiall), vfhore one is confrootcil with the differ^ 
once of mind of Hindu and Muhammadan 
students respoctirely, any prttcrtplinn, which ts 
oppo<scil to the essence of education should be 
avoided, especially if based on any attempt at 
uniformity, which is fatal to the stunt of self* 
development, however much it may please FVench 
"Ministers of Public Instruction to glory in the 
fact tliat a certain booh nas read at a certain hour 
in every school in France Above all, does pre- 
tcriptiOH become incongruous, when denved from 
purely European models which, in their nalute, 
arc inapplicable to Eastern students, especially in 
Uie higher branches of study 

Qver 51— (d) lathe system of pupil teachers 
or monitors in force in your province ? (4) If so, 
plea«e state how it works. 

Jn 5t — {«} \«9, 

(t) On this point a gentleman who has been 
long engaged in edncation writes as follows 

’ Tbe tntm of peril tesehrrs doet not *<nk very 
utiffictonly thoogh it is tli« tnoini of li«lping dooemne 
Imji la tko biclier eUuei la lovrr pntoaty ubooli it 
ibeati work ««U ^ 

I think it, however, an advantage to depute 
wnior stuUnts or gmdnates, who intend to devote 
themselves to the leholastic profe<«ioa, to teach 
junior classes, whereby often a ooosiJenblo 
teonnmy is eCocteil and the teaching u ^uite as 
efBeient as if it were given by a man who is very 
mneli above lus pipils 

Qtet CS—la there any tendency to raise pn. 
mary into scconda^ kHooU unoecessanly or 
prematurely? Should meisures be taken to check 
such a tendency? If so what me3*ure8? 

Ant 55— No so far as I Loow lie tendency 
has rather been the other way In Gujarat, for 
instance, the high school had been reduced to a 
middle school, although the city was suffiaenfly 
brge and showed sutnciLut nnsicty for a high 
school So 1 restored the upper department by 
means of subscription, and the high school still 
exists and, I I rheve, works satisfactorily In 
my humble opinion, no measures should ever be 
taken to check a popular demand for roising 
pnmary into secondary schools as the demand 
itself gives a claim to an appeal for further funds 
and increased interest m education, even if the 
newly raised school should not at once meet all 
the requirements of an ideal middle school 

Qk« 5-3 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of tlic parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ana 53 — This question has, I think been 
already sufficiently answered by me, but 1 may be 
allowed to subjoin the opinion of a scboolmaster 
on the subject — 

’‘Tbeia i3<Ud«1iu<espnnc piIlysrsiItbeniMlrtisf Khoels 
soil colle„f» Tlia rateoflsei n tbe OaTcranKotCtall ge 
Lihore, i» U3 per meneem rnid la h gh teboole it v»r ea 
fmm Qt to 5 The fonoer rate woold comparst vcly 
appear to be iDadeqoate tboogb kdeqoata enoogh n U« 
preient stale of the progreia in h gher educsf on 

The general opinion seems to be that the rate 
of fees should vary according to the rank of the 
parents of pnpils but that m primary schools it 
should not exceed 2 annas per mensem, as anile, 
whilst cither half an anna or nothing should be 


dmrged to the agricultural community that pays 
the cdncational cess 

Qtut 5-1 —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools licen opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themcelves ? 

Ant G4 —No schools have been opened by 
men of gooil position in many parts of the country 
for philanthropic purposes The profession of 
teaching can, of course, never become a profitable 
one, till what 18 practically the official monopoly 
IS abolished Higher Oriental education is be- 
coming more and more unprofitable and dying 
out, but there are still some nurseries of lugh 
Onental learning at Kon, Bhotas, and a few 
other places 

Qnet Bo —To what classes of m«titations do 
yon think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the resnlts of penodical examinations 
shonld M applied? \Miat do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

Ant GJ — ^To all, but tho grants shonld not 
bo earefuairdy assigned according to the results 
of examination*, as already expbined elsewl ere 

Q«e» 6G— To what cla«scs of institutions do 
you think that the system of asrigmog grants 
ID aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can 
be best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
Kgard this ayetem os a good one ? 

Ant 55^rhere seems to he no objection to 
give the services o! a certificated or other com- 
petent teacher to high, middle or even pnmaiy 
schools, as part of the grant or to pay half hie 
salary as such part Indeed, also os regards 
''aided colleges" there might be an occasional 
advantage in appointing a Government professor 
to (hem as part, if not the whole, of the grant 
For instance it might be well, on the abolition of 
the lAbore Government College, to attach one or 
I more professors or lesistant professors of Enghsh 
' to the Onental College 

Qaet BT — To what proportion of the gross 
expense do vou thick that the grant in aid shoul 1 
amount, under ordinary eircnrostances, in the ease 
of college* and schools of all grades ? 

Ant 57— The grant in aid should, under ordi 
nary circninstances, never be less than half of the 
gross expenditure id all aided institutions i£ tho 
system is to be allowed full play Of course 
where the expenditure is extravagant the extra 
vagaoce should be checked without primary re 
ference to the amount of the grant In fact, no 
Ature should be ever shown to reduce the grant 
or to give le^s than half 

As to the probabilities of expenditure under 
vanous heads of instruction except for colleges— 
the extent of teaching power of which should not 
be limited — a fnend writes as follows — 

An Aaglo-TeToscnlir b gb school neol not cost more 
than HSOO per menseta «n Ao^lo-vemnca ar m dJte 
school not more than H300 and an Aaglo-remacoIaT 
pnniarj eetioot ( net tabsns vt cb I sboold I ke to see ex 
tended aVltara always maintaoed that Engl sh shoald 
oe eptunat from tbeuiKMt to thehiglie&t ttege) not more 
ttan ftloO > month Tte Government grant-in a d need 
not exceed half these sums These sums shoold in each 
ease cover (he cost of tie main scbool and seveial bronci 
ecbools as its feeders 

Vemacolar high and middle schools could easily 
W inducted at half the above expense, for it is 
■English that makes education expensive, whiUt 
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Ant Cl —I certainly thmL so At present, I 
on!) Lnow oJ one man m our colleges who d*. 
serves tbn name of a professor m tlie European 
scn<e of tlie term The present principals and 
professors are a superior kind of schoolmasters, 
teaching the letter that kills, instead of the spint 
that revives hero two professors now teach 
the same round of imperfect teat-books in a two 
years' course for several hours daily to 30 or 40 
students, one real professor would do more to sti- 
mnbtc thought and enquiry by one year’s coarse 
of lectures to a few hundred hearers, whether 
belonging to his college or not, whilst doing far 
greater justice to his subject than two of the 

t resent professors But then professors mnst not 

e onduly exposed to interference in tbo choice or 
manner of treatment of their subjects, such as one 
Lieutenant-Governor attempted, or, worse still, 
to military discipline, which is so utterly out of 
place in any educational orgamsation 

Quet €2— Is it desirable that promobons from 
class to class should depend, at ani stage of scliool 
education, on the results of public euminattons 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, it any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school anthonties? 

Ant Promotion from pnmary to middle 
schools and from middle to high schools should 
of course depend on the results of public exami- 
nations, bat the promotion of pupiU from one : 
class to another the above schools shoold I 

entirely be left to the school suthonties, unless | 
there is rea«oa to charge them with partiality or ' 
ineompeteney in the disclia^ of a function obvi- 
ously lest exercised by thcmsches 

63— Ate there any arrangemeots be- 
twren the colleges aod schools of your pronnee to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one lostitotion, 
or who leave it improperl) , from bciog received 
into another? 'n'hat are tlio amugements wtuch 
you would suggest ? 

Ant G3—1 would suggest that students ex- 
pelled from one institution, or who leave it impro- 
perly, be sent to a distant college m order to give 
them another chance, but not that tbey be kept 
ID the same place in onler to form a nucleus of 
agitation against the institution from which they 
have been removed Such arrangemeuts exist, 
but it has not been found practicable to ngidly 
enforce them 

Qg(, C4 — ^In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher insbtutions generally, do jou think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a 
model to other colleges , and if so, under what 
limitations or conditions? 

Am W— No, as the University provides the 
model that is needed, and the Government col- 
legoa have never been a model to private institn 
tions in the Panjab, where Alissionary insbtnlions 
preceded them. Again, the Govemroent colleges 
like the high schools, depend on the University 
cumculum, and dare not move outside it, so in 
what sense can they he models ’ 

A fnend writes as follows on this subject — 

“It was a M tsionar; institotion tkst formed tbs 
'model to tie Gorerpment collef^s aod schools in lad a 
(before the eiUhliahmeat of Uairereity eismisatoas) 
and with all Ihcir adrantegei and enormoai expend tnre 
cose of them can be said to hsTS fet eclipsed the ^la 
nonary ‘ model on which thej hare been fomed IJni 
Tatjft 


remty gradoales from Great Brits n and jimeries do not 
aUnd ID need of Government tnodeU 

Quet 65 — IIow far do yon con«ider it neco«- 
saiy for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B A standaid? 

Ant 65 —Merely to teach English I consider 
the B A standard, especially of the Calcutta 
University, a very low one , and I am in hopes that, 
with the spread of scientific knowledge through 
tho medium of the vernacular, the expense of 
English profe«.ors will be either avoided or en- 
turdy borne by tho®e who wish to pay for the 
acqosition of an attainment so profitable to them 
Once that great hindrance, a foreign medium, to 
the acquisition of science is remov^-— a medium 
which IS another eau'e, if not excuse, for the mul- 
tiplication of European appointments— -I hope that 
the B A standard or, at least, the F A standard, 
wiU form the mmimnm qualification, as in Ger- 
many, for admission into a Umvemty, whilst, if 
English be made optional in pnmary schools, our 
future under graduates on that side will possess a 
knowledge of Enghsh as extensive and ifioie prae 
tical than is possessed by our present F A s, if 
not BAs 

Qnet C6~‘Aie European professors employed 
or likely to be employed m colleges under Native 
management? 

Am fTd —Certainly, as at the Aligarh College, 
especially to teach English ior a short tune, 
perhaps, the party feeling which the EJueational 
Department has, perhaps nsconscionsly, created m 
jndet to CiTcrt public nttenticpa frcia its own 
shortcomings, will pretend to believe that Natives 
are at least as good as Euroreans tVhen, how- 
ever, half the number of the teachers nw be 
found to be away or asleep when they ought to 
be at work, and when the funds are being carried 
off. the dewrebihty of European rnananment 
mil occur to mo®t of the supporters of the Xvative 
inatAution 

Qm> <<7— Arc the Circumstances of any class 
of the population in your provmee (*y , the Mu- 
bammadans) such as to require exceptional treat- 
ment m the matter of English education? To 
what are these circnmstances due, and bow far 
Iiavethey lifen jwvjJed /nr? 

Am 67 — If public scholarships, both as regards 
I English aud Oriental education, were allotted m 
I proportion to the population, as also with regard 
to the position of successful candidates in the 
list of merit, then in the Fanjab, where the 
majority of the population is Mnhammadan, such 
a iHiaree could at once raise the followers of a 
noble creed from the depressed condition m which 
they are at present As regards the causes of 
this depression, I would beg to refer the Com 
mis sion to the statements made, some years ago, 
by various hluhammadon members of the Senate 
of the Panjab Umversity College, in their own 
names, whereas the following joint, bat anony 
moos, memorandum even more fully explains 
what I carefully ascertained from them to be 
therr veal feehngs and wishes in the matter — 


■ 'Viaire or thk tluBimiinia hlsussis or Sstran 
' 1 Tbxt tha Goveixuneot ajitem of adacst oa can 
never be tboroufbir popolar with tbe Mubammiduii, ai 
rt i^ore* tbeir reiigioua teaching and that it l> well worth 
(he atteot on of GovenimeBt to eoniider whether it would 
not be WIU to attach a teacher of ral gion for ererjdeao- 
mmaboB atteading tie Government acboola [the ip ritual 
uiatTiKt 001 being enjoyed teparalelj by each deDOminatioo 
whilst tbe teciuar uitructioni b« given aa hitherto, to 



»J! !n winin'^] OlW C!n*ti** O^trni* 

nniUkm BO bwiUtloii {a praTiJ nj for O* rrl ct>'<i4 
iRttraction of tl* rarioat draanmitioni unJrr tLnrralp. 
Bad tk« Islao Gorrfotspot vould tncMttWI^ !■!«» tf/ Iti 
latemti with thoje ef ths pxpl* if •Mh B wp»«ur» 

■»! ctol. |'Brrnti,init4ot fir tfo tj^nloU ind toml 

'«rU>r* of \Vt)T tktUrtB, ILIbV tkal MndiBX iLtm 
Oonraernt BckonU tnaV* tffm lintncr>I bb I itbriati. bdJ 
ikfrrfor* kwp tl-Ptn at Immo 1 11 th»j ar* oH rtiengk to 
rrtial thm ladstan*, but Siare no lim« l>nio Ct t'.pBttltra 
for fmjlrtyn)«ot. 

•*2. If ih» abor» mnivra oaaot W adoflrd. It *a>»a‘a V*-t 
jBil tbat {Tant«*in aiJ b* prta to Sin) aRimhlaa atboila la 
'Bb^ch Mvu\»T ln> Tuttvou U tttrtu, ^Mt tb« «i>m« b« yraaf • 
f-tiJ ar« corn to JliMiosary icaooli, (|fllU IrmfpptJtB 
of Heir rrl'C'^o' trarbia? Tba rrtalion of aurtiKbieU 
•1 ouU b« rnmunt^vl by Ooreninipat, anl tb« biMulira 
Comoitloe >• qaita rrrparrj lo I'lDaUta arbuUatrp {<niatp 
rnlrrynM amotig MabamaadaBa aeul etLrn ^ nr* tba 
letter to Mobammadan cetitlenieo baa been eimtaled, e>n* 
acb<icl baa »' ready t|rau; into taMlenra at lAb«r« ; an Ibtr 
la pro;'o«*d , bat it la beat not to berry so the rata' tiabrupat 
of tl p*« aeboolt by o(*'.na1 aetioo Tba ma'lef abira'd atini ly 
be [>at oa the (mund of tba aolinta la cf CsTamoptil lut 
ita aabjeeta. tad no money on am iccoant ibonll )« rot 
lecUd ibrongli an cScul atr»ney Tte relea fet t*^ (rtao'iaj 
of tba GorrrsBent r^uiraleot a) nab] be literrnted Ly 
tba Edseational lierartmrat in b liberal aplrit Tbera la no 
donbttbat ■« morued, Ileaaralea «fpeoy/eSrr aaiubtira 
toaoeli actoola , but Ibia ■>*/( l>e eryfjiae./ lo tb*iaeie]e. 
wbo bara Barer tbnngbt ef Intefyrrl ne tlem lo Ibe a 
fiToar Tb* eaUbliabaent ef tbeaa aehoi'li may arentoaly 
lead toreliara tbi Ourcmmentel balf of i*a atfenditoeo 
on rdaralipn, but, ia tba tseaaarbile. It uri'l nmtiara the 
pe«{ia tbal tba GoTemtomt la jirejaired nut eaty to folo 
ttalalaoloyiretaoney fortber lorrureraeal. TWlatb* 
tfTOUBil oyeiti *b eb tlia ma‘lar a’naU be fat 
**9 Tba attablubment of nidllaelaaa aiaminati- na at 
tba Calcutta UniTanitT, tnd tba (rrealer rfoeuioene* to to , 

K ean by Ibat body toOnefltal claiiict, *! 1 out draviba ' 

tread cUaaea etlbia aouutry to oar aide Os tba aoaitrury.* 
to inra to tbair leareiss tbo aubordieata p<iaiiiua »( 
"a^dWtlaat'* niUratbar tMnaaa tba bttarb Tof^eatba 
1o«ait OnealAl aaanlsiiion (ey^at tba rao;ab Cemra ly ' 
Cellega) rrqoura luBeitely Bora atady Ibto to tala tba 
itfytt of tbaCalcatta Uoieenite, aad to <nni en 
liatira Mho1ara,inaByof vboo caaUtaaeh tba m»>t amloant 
Eanpaan Oriantiliita to • l«ti(ion of lofenony.ltaeitbea 
jBit oer Mt'ad rnk Tba tIahaaaaiUn metalera tiatrfore, 
prnnoaa tlatinthia ‘(roriB'a tbatnaaltM arbo obtaialla 
dii'onia of tba firit ^ada aboold nob at leaet «itb It A a. 
and that tba cyportuRitv to create a learned body Imto'd 
mth Earopaaa ciil gbUonilDl, from amoog tbrm aboold 
cot ba ttasleetad 

*■4. X.d1m tbiiiadona tba ebefaof Ibit firorieea vHI 
not look ailber ujHin GoTaratnadt inilitaGirtra or area tba 
laojib tlmreriity aa tmly nioonai aod berjonta fino 
tbara cannot bo cxfiec'ed VbiUt ou tbu aubjecl tba 
blabaamadae membara aroold oret* on tie attention of 
CoTcmment tba deairalility of oerotiBf; tll the adoaat onal 
fanda bc«tuealbad by ^aGr«l,nch aa tbadsavab Itiiaad aJ 
Conla Fond, ri/irefa to parnoae* which wootd haea been 
approred by tbair doBora. TbOae fundi migH filiT la 
apolied by the ronjft Uoieanity CuIIcge, wbicb will a<-ro 
p ilouely rerpact the oosdilioni cf tba dinalten Tla 
llimad ud Dowla Tnnd ay, might appinrnitaly be appi «l 
through the a^ocy of tba DniTariity Collope 

6 Tba appointment o{ Kazia will, no Uonbf, pleara the 
llnhaintDadan popalaton if man of leanung. piety, and 
probity are appointed by QomrmoanL 

**6 Tba ilahammadau membara of tba Senate of tba 
Punjab Cnirer* ly Col ep* aflar a aery tmnata aooutry.Btc 
(onTiDCed that tba Mabammadan yonlha lo genarid cannot, 
for nant of meant derota tbemaelrea to Ibe aeqniMtion of 
knonladga, asd that many paranta who are dmreoa and 
eeen atiy anaiona to giro tieir children a good liberal 
educatioo cannot do ao oa acconnt of ntrertc and ara 
consaqaantly compelled to ramoTe their cbildrto from ecbool 
before they bare ree* red a Ihorongh and Bobla edocalioD 
The Mnbammadan mambcrt ara tbarefora cf opinion that 
ntJeEa Mine Mrt of pecuniar; aid be gtaatk to t^ Mnbam 
madana, the object of Goaernment to better tberroepeeta 
of tbeir bluhammadau aobjecti cannot be attained Tbea 
therefore, moit reapectfolly eusrgeat that peenniary aid,™ 
the ebape of echolanhipa atipenda Ac , ba apecially rceerred 
in all tba GoTeroniaiitcoIlegea and scboola for anch hlabam 
madan yontba aa ara desariing and really atand in need of 
TOcb help in order to enable them to proaacale their stadiw 
tae tba bigbat dtparlments of knowtadge “ 


I— Thb SlriiittraT oBarri* am Qrt>Tto* 

Q —It la yyrnewed bi arre^ega Jf8b»ptra.l»!ii lo aetaU 
liah ac^wla ira tba grist ie-a>{ ayelm. Intbraa arb»'e 
laalrttctKi U loba giien In as’ eeta wow taagbt ia (loTwa* 
mast aebamla wiib dna rrgurl lo the Goeerauiaut raJea. 
Foch ocVnti wonid be am tlol to a graaGiO'Cld by tSo 
ilofCRiiTiaBt to ibaeamaway a» tl a laienW'n » 'im '• irrea, 
pactiracf tba r ret g> m t<*hi"g ttoall lb» iltbaa. 
n a>'ana like tbiaf asd iV'u’HeeTerrireni aflfwa »f lie 
pfopuaal. wbal an ll a toaara |l nrry it oat f 

.4/— Tbo pTOt-oeal i« lisHj pra.a»«orlby,*ad e»i.-aUtcJ 
todolmrivaew good In ll a Alabae-iradaut, if adiyted. It 
ia tba real want ef tba Alabamasdasa, and ye^ wi 1 rm ra 
tbaalrerro thanka cf the JlBbatmaadea {wpuUtion ef Ind a 
alouM you taewcM iLa med am to rrm^wa tba want 
llordrede, Bty, tbonaandi. cf ••cletta woell autartbeaa 
tebea la, and tbair purreta woa'd art at Gocemneul ia 
mnney.aceort og lo fair mras*. fot iLa manleuanca cf 
each Inablaturna. FSewU aarb aebnlt ba aaUbiiaheO 
OoTaerment will bate loderclamocb lea# mrru'y for oleeuG 
irg llaau'jecta tl as it bo« dewa. laafew yean auch aa 
•fertk-n WvuU arnrg «p latweea lie rulrra aed tba r-Ied 
that it laimrrot Ua now (i> jwlga it. Tba doobt* tow an ar, 
Uioe.1 by tU )a«f la ef ll a Ib anticBa of tba Govarnmert 
w mid ba at oner irincaeol and (bay wooU ba oonTlnced that 
OoaerniiieBt wwbra bi do thaeta both ia tbu world aod 
tba world lo roma. 

.iaafirroanrer, 

Tbi* a*rp l> ptnpar, petrilleJ the aal yerta taba it of Ibcir 
own nixnnli but tba klnbaanwlana bara bacon o my 
toua.nnj wiU acartely loabla lo atari thcM gnstis^id 

** J H,rJ fiwti’. 

It la BBtdJeatleeabla to (each (ba ortenaca (ofan otaene, 
w<aya)lB MahaBiundan achtcla with a ukv Ic weallr 
adtaataga 

II— rttioicn Cbrcinos iu Oerxt<niigt Senoou 
Q— knotber prapmal J». that In Qortrni»rBi Mbcola 
rt'iirwealencbart La apt«in*oi for tba r*iiff*«s» lft«‘fwa*i>>n 

ot tba Alabamma 'au ataJettc Tb o in, feowayar, agaiBit 

t a rtieiinj Uoremmaet ro’aa I but abeald it UapprtTal 
of to wbal aiteat wn»U It ba proStalla toyouf 

,4,~ShoBtd tba pmpona} cbtain the apprntnl nr Gorarti 
toast it woold irat^il a new life to tba fa^Ie of India. It 
woubl tm n tact asprecedauted la tba asnva of tba Alabam* 
maJaa ralarn el India, and would ba rrgarjrd aaa gil* 
oerrr la'iifa oblaiBed. Peopta would pita np the talk a'oat 
tba former rnifta of tba eouolry — Bay they w«>aU publicly 
aay ~ nhen did tba AlabituRinJaa rulrra of India do tocn 
tlioga for tba raO]Ia of India aa ara sow baiagdoae hr the 
LogleSF' Tba piopoaal u ealmlaxd, inJtvJ. to do good 
to (ba people both in this and the next world. Illiiadeal 
oppowd to tba aaifting rale* of GnTernment, but the 
OoTerament (OB ruaity change the rules aa a change cas 
do BO barm to tba UOTamisrDt, oa the coBtmy, there 
would be ineateaUtle bcneGt to tba people of tbu coastry, 
wbo would lore their ruleri morathan they do their own 

C rcBta, einCB the Oeramtaaat would be the r ipintoal 
Ibtt*. 

la (oaeiarioB, 1 bar* to r>(nark tbal. abonld tba propoeal 
meet with tba approTaloI Oorernmenl, eommitt«« ahouU 
ba a|]«,ii)(ed la all the lowna, ,kc, local! Bpoo the paimla 
to carry out tba aebama and lo aeaiat in mosey for the rraf a- 
aUoD of the object aa far at their mcana wiU parmit tbaa 

jtMolirramtwtr 

Tbia H iGll belter la Ibiaway tbaacieneae, both ganml 
and raligioas "dl proeper Lapenenca hat ibown that 
mart Umiammadana tcmplam that telipour inatraction i« 
not imparted in Gorarnment acbooir ^iVlien Ibia groasl 
of eomptamt will ba reoiorcd, it u caitam Ibat tba atsdcala 
will ucTcaw ID Bntnbar and mala mneb more pn^reia tbaa 
bitberto 

A flinf aaercc 

Pcligioni iBitrocbon to Aluaanlman pnpili will prore 
lugbly benabcial, <I only ILero bs no obrtrnction id tie wiy 
[JTcra fuilaie the oancarr <s tie ^cerf lone rcoocdiaa tie 
Jko ir, wild need act be gaoted in tlir 

Qiic* CS-— How far would Government be 
jouisfied va wtUrliuvruig from aaj eiisting 'cbool 
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OT college, in places where any class ol llie|K^la- 
tion oljecU to attend the onlj* altcrnatiro institn- 
tjon on the gronnd of its religious teaching? 

Jus 6S — If that class of the population will 
mahe its objection good by paying for a denonn* 
national college of its own it will itself remoao 
its own objection Where, however, is sneh a case 
toan°Qin the Panjdb? If at Delhi, the sub 
senptions for a revived college may be used ns a 
basis for further eiertion, in the event of the 
mission college not being numerously attended, 
or, better still, as an endowment fund for scholar 
chips to descrsing students, natives of Delhi, who 
want to study arts, oriental languages, law, 
medicine, or engineering either at Laliore, RnrLi, 
Aligarh, Agra, or elsenhere At Lahore, there 
will be the Oriental College where each denomi 
nation can hare its own religion taught, with one 
or two teachers of English, and there will also be 
a mission college teaching through the medium 
of English. If the objectors want a ILinl college 
at Lahore, let them start one A hli^sionary 
fnend writes as follows on the shore subject 
“Where any class of the population honestly 
objects on religious scruples to a school or college 
passing over from GoTernment to a mu«ion, they 
should have the first offLr of it on the came terms 
as offered to the mission Failing their coroplj- 
ing with the«e terms they cannot fairly object to 
its parsing over to the ttisaion, and it would not 
be neatrality to tax the whole for the rebgtous 
scmples of a class " 

Ques C9—Cia schools and colleges under 
Kative management compete focces«funy with 
correspondiag lostitntions noder European manage 
meatr 

J^t C9 —yo, bat schools snd colleges coodocted 
on Natiie methods with a Kative agency, and in 
constant consultation with the Xstiro subordinates 
and the Native public can bo managed far mois 
efficiently, economically, iind popultrly, provided 
the head is a competent European On«ntali«t, than 
any institution purely or mainly managed by 
Europeans 

Qtes 70 — Are the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given in your ptoviace moto onerous and 
complicated than necessary? 

Jus 70 — This question has already been answer 
cd in the affirmative and at considerahle length 
under head 19 of the senes of “ Questioos ) at to 
witnesses by the EdocatioU Commission ' 1 sab 

join, however, two statements from competent 
authorities on the subject —one from the Reverend 
J W loungson o! Gujnmwala, and another 
from the Reverend Harper, B D , of the Church 
of bcotland Mission at SialLot 


ADDENPA 

The rollowing u tbe aummsiT el misspp] caliODS fnnn 
the T Ibge school rest fund in ten ytsn • — 



Thedetalcd statement o( tbe store missprbcstwDs for 
escb year rriU be foond fartber OD 


STATEifEtT I (from 1560.(51 to 1S60 70) 
JasUnces of the misapjilieation of tie Tillagt 
School Cess 


Jo ISCOtSl (see Beriew of Goremiaeot on Edneahona 
Report) the total eipend tore for tbe year was B1,1SA10 
of winch H3 29 101 were der red from the 1 per cent 
ccMontbe Iind rerenne paid by tbe agncnltorsta and 
only B1 4.9510 from tbe general rerennea of Government 
Of tl e R2 29 101 lened by tbe 1 per cent Tillage school 
■ *« only R1 21772 were epent on vllago ecbools and 
T a lakh of rupees was misapplied to tbe fallowing 
ptuposea — 

R8,S14 were epent on sillab school bonses Seven 
tabs li or town schools weia bn It from tbe village 
school eesi 

B32 754 were spent on tabs Ii scboole B605 on female 
aeboola (1° to ■ special expendtnre) R’’0039on 
Itoroal ecbools «b 1st as large a snm as it39 624 
were spent on tbe general establishment and other 
charges of tbe Educational Department 
la spite of this improper expenditnre there was still an 
eiceas of RI3 691 of rece pts from the cess overcharges 
empbat call/ payable from general fneda 
Ibunnfortunatacess had also to beat 2?5925 vrsfiu let 
todtrmuttd effietaU RlSla eost ef tesiti purthasei for 
Dirtctor lanilaspeeUiT'i offices and dlSSfiOs f>r canUiu 
geneies and iooks ef v\iek KlOfiOO vert paid as an 
adtanca for tkeir pnnkaia (wide EtatementNo 17 and 
parsgnpl 2a of D rector a Report of that year) Ma30t 
Follec waa then the D rector of PnbI e Instruct on Psnjsb 


41 escladisg for the fntnre mil tary men and e nl ans from 
aoch appointu cats piactieally reserved for purely ednea 
t anal o beers 

In ^264979 were denred from tbs vflliiite cess 
faed in a total expend tnre for that year of B5 11 2S7 
Of tbia tarn Boosts were spent on the salaries and eon 
tngeoeiesof the ge era) estiblisbmenl of the Edneat anal 


n2 SOI were g ven to sopenor s llah schools B5I|977 to 
tsbsh schools B31 0 to female seboels chiefly in cities, 
and RUSSO to borma] schools Ihns leavur fi] 81 800 for 
Village schools leaving again over s lakh of npees m sap 
plied to ether porposei Put even of the anionnt spent en 
viiiag* vebooU a luga poition was waaud tor RTS 654 wen 
spent OB bs Idiog tabs li tod village school I oases former 
ly, tbe VI lavs schools were attached to er held in the 
eoorfyaidsof moiiines asd other sacred edifices whereby 
the reverence of the pgp Is for eduent on was increased and 
the very best loili ga which as a role the vanoos locali 
t es coiild ofler were already devoted to tho accommodation 
of schools not to speak of tbe importanca of not rnisuig 
these ind genonetchoole by talongaway their pnp U to other 
bnild oge in the same places 

Tbe above itncturra appear all tbe more deserved when 
■t IS remembered that B20,818 were taken from the 1 
per cent v Hags school cess to pay the office eilabt shment 
anal travelbng allowance of Direetora and Inspectors tbs 
CoraloraOffi e and tbe Book DepAt (riefsparagrapbs 8 and 
13 of D rectora Peport for tbe above year) 

i663-63 — -The vUla^-a school cese food of that year 
imoanled to U3^ofiGT out of a total expenditore of 
R7^ 077 Ortbe v llage cess B’0933 were spent on 
the genera] eeUbI shment as already detailed dQlverna 
enter ecbovi bonsei were built at a cost of B1 3S 753 from 
tbe cess R‘>013 were spvat on zllab schools BI9 40^ 
onKormal ecbools BlTOSSontown ecbools BoSfiOon 
female acbools (oiis paragraph 9 of tbe Report of that 
year) 

lSb364 — Tbe village school cess fund of that year 
atnonnUd to RaOlOSQ o' wh cb H®3 497 were given to 
the genersl estsllubment S1P7'’0 to Normal schools 
RV06~6 to town schools BlfOO to female schools 
R67 to ja 1 tcbools and B6l>33o for bnild ngs Only 
RlC’OSr ware spent on Tillage schools leavng El 39000 
miaappropnated (aids paragraph 13 of Peport) 

186t-€a (see paragraph 12 of Report ani paragraph 3 of 
Panjdb Government li^ew thereon) — The village school 
teas fond nmousted to R3 75 513 of wh ch RI9 636 were 
jiad to tbe general eslaUisbment ETSt'i were paid to 
town ecbools Eo46o to z Usb schools B18 7C1 to 
female schools P7o to ja I schools B19 8S1 to Govern 
mentlioTiiial schools and R11838on educational budd 


• Of iriuch HI OS 

B1SS.491 were sp. 

ace ^ El *3 373 misapplied 


from the viUaga cess Only 
lUoge schools thus leavisg a 
cess dnrmg that 
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Inf* MBmllj ’ Tli#r»nj»b GatfratOfiit uniirli on Ih* 
eompT&nto( th* DiFKlot “th* (nn4 

i* bnrdrnrd « tb cbtrfrt w) «h do not prcijwtlj Wlon^ to 
it, tint thf *ppl nit 00 of thiit fund to obj^U not ttnrtl/ 
^pfrtt ninf to it i> o matter for vbira tb* Sapirmo 
GoTtn mrot ■■** not rwponi lie 

ISCSGd-^Tb* * 1U« «cbon( <e*t fond otnonnlol to 
n**,]! 191 Of Ihu only nil 611 wrr« iprnt on lb* 
froenl ritsbl aboirnt ** iho fond va* fraduallj Krttlolt 
•xbinited and Onriminent had loromo to tb* rraro* » in 
ns kOtiO for lb« Itook and ltl7,S''0 for rb *f Kboi I 
ttobmlta How«t«t UiCo9 *<w at U aMst on alUb 
tcboolii niO 60 00 toon acbooUi ]{13.6l)l oa Goarrn 
ment femalo KhooU ai «r11 a» ilS,6‘'9 artoally oa a JtJ 
femaU acboola— an appt cal on vb rb aerrly *t* never 
roQlrmpU e<l ai a part of Ibe prant in-a d ilwlfi illCCri 
ireta iprnton Gorrtntncnt fiortnal a bonla; and 11*600 
on ednratiosil bu Id ni^ It untU liewrrrr be notnl that 
ItlO 000 apent from li>o oeai on Gorrmmrrt frmal* kKooIi 
vera iubaoqneaUy refanded from Impenal rrtaneei a 
precedent wo h m i,bt **11 be followed aa reflrua alt (nme 
improperly taken from that fand. Only ItlldO** wer* 
anent that year oa TilUf* acboola, or aWt IttfiCWl Icm 
turn tba prer on* yeir Icai tig for tbo fret I me a aou 
bcio* one lakh of rupee* n «app] ed to etiire pnnbaae* 
namely It 6191 (rJi pangrapl fl of Ihreetor* I^eport 

td VhVi^eai^ 111 atm dmnaea TinUot IbaMba Vtlnma tnAl 
ahoir three email (arf yeaaae T lla-^ aebooli on* of ab a 
waaabolaleJ allhoorh by article lief Ike retued Cwl* 
of tb« Grant la Aid l,eguJatjon it *i* hoped that roeern 
Bent a d «enld in futura be extended to gonl ind groan* 
acboola of wbieh bandredi eauled aod had |b* very Ctat 
da m to tht edneat onal ceit 
180047 ^Tb* rilla?* aobool ceie fand roM U H* 50,SI6 
from tba amanat of tb* preTien* year Of U> a Hll 113 
vara apcnt on the general eilabi •hneoti {184 6 on aillab 
athoola ni6l*6 on town aehoelct 11134136 on Coe 
amoieat lemale •ebeoUi 1116* 6 oa GoeeraoiCBl Norma) 
•ehoola nt6C03 on edocationi] bn U ng* (■••erttly 
aad «4<1 ay to ind geao la aehooU, Aa only Itt jiyjbd 
war* apeat oa t lUge arbor la. HI 10 ISl were aga o tn « 
appl e<l that year Uoreraiaeat de* nng the eollect on of 
(tat atita regard ng lad genona acboola, tb* epportan ty la 
taken to auggrat aa add tion to the auiaber of deputy 
inrpwtor* aa a pmi ns Beret* y Cot lb« lod groooa 
acboola atapraal ediy It II aa ankoawe aa they are qo a 
•petted Ilowerer va Cnd that tba pre! m nary attempt of 
ouUeetiag atat atiea that year regard ng ind genoaa ee oola 
gar* a total of 41619 pap la Unglt at aa atpeod tore 
of RS] 093 1 bel ere it la on tbee* aim ttedly impe IWt 
•tat itic* of the year 1860-6* that all aulweiiueot etatiat e* 
bira been pract rally baaed The grant to ll na by 
GoremmeDt u ahown aa RS.391 but oa enqnliy it 
apnean that only llinO if aa mneb were really prm to 
ina geooai ael oole for the balance it made op of grant* to 
branch ecbonl*. nua. on echooU, and female irbool* 

J867 68 — Capta n llolroyd nov become* D rector of 
Fabl 0 lostmct on and led genon* acboola are almoet 
sn etly dropped oat ot the Uepoita vith tne rrmaik that 
lew t^hen of indigenoui achool* appear tnx do* to avail 
tbemaelm of Ceremmeat aU and that tb« Fateirn b 
achool u probably the only betiJSJt ind genoua echool in 
the Fanjib where an education equal to that of a Govem 
ment torm achool can be ebUiocd The nnraber of pop U 
• reported to be 4$ C63, natrueted at t co*t of R106033 
which I ftlon* tnSi. enC to ihow bow nalruatwortby the 
return* e ther of tbia year or of the prav one year muat 
be uoremroeot gave B3 68C to 67 of tbee* ecbool* 
How far these acbool* were nd genon* it expl* ned fortber 
on The vUi^e lehool ceta thet year bad faRen to 
16 618 or to over R34,D00 le«t than the prev one 
year-a c mumeUnce which as the Fanjtb GorrmBeat 
r markt i not ezpla ned in the Report. R3 g 3 were 
ipent on the h gher clue of Goverament ai Uh echoola and 
114 790 on Government m ddle z *b tchoole SII.993 
on Govemment town ecbool* BIO 32 on female ecbool* 

V B3S on j* 1 schoola Bo 161 on a ifed acboola of tbv 


lower eletai R17W « rorrnirr-eTit Norraal eeloolai 
1111(06 to (he g acral t« aUubment; and { 10* t oa 
(dncilMnal bu U as* On v lias* acKool* lil V).7(3 wrr* 
leavios a eiuappl od ba inn of only 1 78 yjc 
If/J-CS—TabU 17 tbownglbe yroj" rtioavd ripend 
laiw Ifom proviar al and <ri< fondt rrtlwetlrrly 1* bow 
wmiti^ In lb* UlU of Ind gmoua qcbon t we £nd tbo 
total of 6^ (61 pup la rdii/3tr<l at a emt of ltl/)l '89 of 
vbieb Oovrmment pad li*,-^I HSAjO of whi b were 
■|wo( on tVlb! alone It it alatol that 83 inJlgenoua 
a bi^a lad been iaipectol bat it appear* tlal imorg Ibetv 
arereo^oted tie trwee depaetmenUef Gorerttment acbeoa 
at fvtbl ond toh ire anl t! e Mnfkl Am m m oa acboola at 
IMhI, Tie 1 rector BOW • ate* that there are cmly two 
ieai ind graon* acbnni* in ILe I anjf wbrr* any 
atteippt ■■ maU la Imparting iRitrocliua in grrrral know 


Ir if* paragrapli ISklCO of the Beport 

foe that vraf) 

Tie t ! tsv tel not ee«e in l(f.8d*>*nou9Ud to RSJS3.6lt 
br agaai ght incrrate erer tb* prvvioat year The thro 
lor aPldie* fur Borv^meney for a enporvit ng 


re cusappUed 


a nlkgn achool* tbatyear 


, ^ wtea 

all that wa* tv>lu red »»» to devo-e the 
loaeppon Bg more » lt*S» acWIt. orrtiber iBbgvnoua 
acbMd*- That year (he luta! samber of *i.,*g« teboo,* 
waa wdwetd Vr) (6 

Of lb* edocaliontl reue, RLi-^* were epent on bl.b 
aebool*! 1116 1*** on mdde erhoolt I 9 48( on female 
achit-ltl ltl3tn on Normal xioolis JMSI on lal 
erhotiel ItSlden cn dlleo xb(vU ltl.'*'OeB lower 
a Jut acloolai ltlS.1*9 to the ge eval rulabluhtSfBl 
ItS3d>C3 an bn Id nev l Both of from IL* ewt a* la tbe 
prettou* year on ind genoa* ncboelt which enght to be 
*ap|evied from that ton re and aotly aperial grant^Ia-a d. 
Oa 'fowre arboolt * a Very anfortsnau •uUl tatioa for 
the rrav oetly anmltUkeabk dm gnat us of nllaii xbradt 
even ire* lino la tba pnviout ynr wat apent. namely 
Itl j* *9G trsT ng a m Mp I ed balance of IKS *93 M 
lb*ty*<>a tba (lorrmncnt eifead lure on edoeal an be ag 
R61)'1663.nad B'*A'"*IS be ng ) tid from prtvaU aoarrea 
and fewef fsnlt— a vrty important add oa ■bkli will 
make It aecenary la fotere rrtn ta toinvetilsaleaceariUly 
bow macb i* dented from tbe v llaga acboo) ctu tad bow 
Back frata other ntci 

J6C9 0 beg aa • lb a atalctnent (parngranh 3 aftbe 
Rev ew by OevrTDBeni) refemng to "tba etaaaitMn of 
tb* aavog* fnia the edsrat oa «*•• fual. aatofwbcb 
naaf a II^Mhoolt k*J been mpported * wherva* ia real 
ty about batf of tbe money rrce ted from lie edaeatioaal 
bar* never been applml to v lag* act ool* in any xn** 
of tie word an I not at all to ind 'roou* Khonl*. for 
tuwat*ly (lOvcTwownt d d ant emuply w lb the IhmtM a 
PToruaal to furre XRUt onal ivtult* by the irapoi t oa of 
an odd tonal e>locaton ma. Frolably tbe moll* rnn 
» dcr »g the imUl on a-ready f ll ly the asmeullaral elw*, 
e« wonU have lecB aeoea onal la inolher than merely 
an eJucntional xnM ilowever even in Uiet year UlC'St 
wrro epeni on m Jile achoola out of the c«u R7u38on 
feraalencbnnla I B16081 on Normal •chooIiiB'*! on ja I 
eel ool* R->9» on a del h h Khnoli B109 on tnidJU 
a d^ acboola I wh let the general ratal vhincnt could only 
get P6.081 out of the ceue, and only ItlA 45<> were epent on 
ouIJngt ao that ill 41 133 could • U b* apeat on tba 

foowe clau Mbflola, wb cb probably laclodcd older than 
fmrefv V Hag* acbooU Icav ng a m *appl ed balince of only 
1161^69 for that year A* regard* ind senoot achooU. the 
Uuvctor obaervra in pangrapb 191 ofh ■ Report Ihet there 
unoxnachneiy n eawtenen by meant of wb eh tel able In 
fwmalon regani ng the alat *1 o* of nd gvoou* xioole 
cwilJ be ebt* ned Ilowercr the table at the end of tbi* 
Report No 38 abow* a total orS4.309 pap I> n isdigenona 
wbool*, educated at a coit of B92.2o6 of wheb Govern, 
ment pa d R7 18A On enqu ry however it u found that 
(gU»ea<auunt 113419 were pa d to the Delhi achoola the 
astore of wh ch ha* already been expla ned wl I>t I very 
much doubt whether more than BI44d wen p* d that year 
(nrcaHyiod geaoua acboola, if indeed eveti that amount 
■me derolcd to that purpOK 
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SlATEJIfVr III. 

SioKtnf tomt of He pnneip il of tsptndiUtt 
III lit ytar ISSl-Sa. 

P « f 

(«> OoTfniinfnl CoH.ge . . . 47.005 0 0 

{ficlo*iv«of I *. 15,C35 far irbolinli'p*) 

(i) Training Call pi* . . . SI 530 0 0 

(tbli !• not r<-()ulrc<l st all, al ibc«a 

»\»cT«bm) 

: ; : ■ -.iKi.sSS 

(of tbia aom lU 15 are iTKeiten 
(mr laifrctoTi, thrre of «b<imara 
tl«ng to blgler graJra). 

M Bcbolanbipa in tnllof^ . . l-faS 

fol *UfC tWOSVJ aM»T*nV tm 

tneunl aoUnoIi an<3 117S73 ara 
•uppoaoil In Warenten a.J« (aeborJi) 

(?) Tbe lout exwnaunfu on J.jft.a* 

acbootila . . . 863190 0 0 

(l\Andoner«««/«nl.jlaeb«l. . . ei^n-f 0 0 

(tl ow are not rer|n!ro.l al alt. aa tbrra 
Il HaOrionUluUego-) 

Tninarj 1 ngUab artioola . .1,75.637 0 0 


60,631 0 0 


(the 


r of I 
l") “ 


laael noil engbt le 
IB eitra oolea ' 


I la 


Ibaaamati 

fo On aebooliforEoropona . . , 5lt«16 0 0 

(j 1 rnaarTtanACntiirKbcalief allLoiIa 8 73,333 0 0 
(of Hbu-b 118.^3 SUt iraaeitil islbebvil 

ratct an.t rraica, anJ onlr !Ut0..6 
be iCsn^eipal cneU, atlliABgU tUa 
Uaioritr of tbraa aabnola are ia 
town! an'l are tabnti aohonlt) (iha 
tambcref Uwn asO rittaga acbocli 
tfiraotird; ought la bate braa aen. 
tinsAl) «blt<l froia frotioelal rare, 
aura ent/ IM <33 ara gtrra lo jrl. 
tnaiy romaeuliir arbnnli) 

(1) Of Ibo afbrhnbitl la aiJrU lailitotltnia, 

Onl; 111 ECS ara girfn fraio fretinrul 
renaaoa, P''S1 from looal ratra an I 
11391 {roui Monstipal granta. Ln-^alta 
irh tbcf tlia balaaea of 117,373. ihean 
M aKlnlantiii<a In aidnJ kL«oU,* Ua 
{<oniufl at Ibair grant. 

Thaareraga aoatof ailnaitlnga Oorcraont 
college atuj<<fit la nearlf prranaam 493 0 0 

(axcliiiiTa of 1115 033 par annaoi ter 
aebalnrttilra on 103 atodcuUJ. 

Of a tri>i>iog eoIUga ated.nl . . 419 0 Q 

O(anlviigb*l>hlgbaahovlatul,et 73 O O 

Of a Tcraacelir bigb aebeol atedeot , 19 It 7 

Of a priniarj Eoglub atoj.nt . . . 7 13 6 

Of a pniKary tmiaeslar iisilent . . 4 S 5 

(•bicl in Iba furm of a grant In aul, 

««eU br naull tnnusU V> tHa« a 

' uloloaeleof) 

f}} Vuitf J/xvrIliwnit wt And ja r<»f ef 
li.7,l05 . ih'» Is wlber a large Itam to 
pat andcr tbia bead, ttoea ttui fnclnde 
tbananrcruarp book depdt, wbieti oia 
boobMber aiaiiled br a aterb. sroald 
gtsillj onderlaVa on coinnniiieQ? 

A pujnl IQ Iba Scbool of Art, nbicb U a 
XDcre acbool of asrpenlrj aad drawing, 
coita tbe ralatiarlj auorisoei lam of 352 14 JO 

per aoaum wbilit if tiint acbool serelj 
woiW in coonccluin withaxliliogtrsdaa 
tbe colt p<.r papil could not ascced e<a> 


Tba tout czpnidjtDra fraia prerii 
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(Tbu does not include Iltl 5S0 apantb; Iba Fko}al> Vaa 
aei'ity out of its own fundt on edocot on. in aJdilioa (otba 
Coverament grant of mi.OOO, donng tba calender goer ISSl) 

Lctlera on tie ^ranf>tn oi t qvttUon 

Gajral, JnneJS82 
Tba following puticuUra tritb regard to tba Gajorat 
nobool logjVaointe In 1803 tba aebool was opeDed and 
at tba end of that year 81 boys war* on the ndl. ulSCO, 73 

^ ^^Erfjrt^lorlcW^IUliprJi Ibt «r»^wU|h 
Col itc, il llie Lftborc Cgliegr ia not to be loalciome^ 


Jh^i m Iba roll W V-Ti on Uia roll rsJ a Gotitis- 
taanlffraaiol I'SO a month olUiried In leTS, lie grsnt 
etaa iperaasr*! to IIS’! In iS75, wl<*n tie rioraWr of 
|>u]ila araa ISi' an applicelion f >r an Jnrr<-a»e «f (rr»nt WM 
wade by My irclrrspsor, bnt •ritho'.t afert. Abontayrar 
ago I ajjlirl for a larger graol. on tbs jlea that eiben W 
boya attended aeboul and onr grant waa H5i>. jww. wIm 
dfllboja attend lei on!, oar pranl ought to bee rraipoDdiBjiy 
larger Our arpandilnrs bu, of cuurse, iivresaeJ andao 
haTettar>aa:lut iba fra. grneralJy rarga fram lU 35 to 
I15t» a tnojilh and lla txpan-liliira, «ri irb In )?73 »M 
liidila fnontti la eow orrr l[3'>>a to -iilb. I lull tba 
litfaatnt tUat II a Jtisa«*a <ki jlit to bn ttlirrcd of a bao’en 
that (Joaertimant abtmU bara brlpa-l tn baar. I lisra m jal 
bail no rafJf froiii Iha Ihrrftor. I at ha wrote l<i |l » ira- 
factor. Sir. ^enipaoo, aaeJing I iio at l)u aiina line lie 
rrnutka on my a[^l>caUoo Tbaaa trioatbi wen lo be srsl 
Of lo tba Got rtmornl Ilia trinaiks eirre tolbis aS-vt i— 
It aectna that ibc ctpandilort is ina/la by tic inaitra anl 
tbaraf ire a larger grant ilonll net Iw pren Ilclifl 
lo adf, I owrrrr. (hat had the apilicatiini Ixen fra grunt 
to Inneaw (ha iJiff, Ai.ll mi;,ht hjT# Iwaa girro. and 
itcnmtnaola llial tin appliration be rrtwwad oaxl arjr 
AIIthla.youobearTa, atnoBBla f.> tin, tha!. U*^aaa ws 
are liot in <fi-bl, (Ijarmccmt li not railed on lo brarlar 
abara Did not wa opan the arhcol oa the i.ndcn‘ae<Jir$ 
tl al noaarnment arould Lely tiaf 
TbrM Tacnarkelh* Koaaranant. 1 anyfoea toncune.l In. 
ond Gorarntoant {a a. inscb lo iU’na aa Iba Ihrartor In 
g;iTing anneory to lurb a Tirw 

TbeXNaiiril al Srbocl was a florcrBineilt arho<jl. and was 
bandajotrr lo a. in J'fib Tbrraara al pnarnt Sbl) bora 
fttteodiogiti the at{sn4itan! it UdoO noatfly . aad tke 
gratl to ati IftO a meaM 

Jonjr Vf. Scfxowy 

SUltutnl rfjarrfiay lit Ciurek of 
el Sieliel. 

1. Cilr ScSoel.— SialVol w»a rotia drrrd «» o! IVc mwt 
lachward nlirra in tba Ditler of rdocatioa Xaartyona- 
halt of itf lobalitaBLi are Jama, who hara heU altrfrota 
adoaaliOA. Tl ay ara new laginrlrig loam) a few of than 
boya loaahooL Tba gtralar [art orihr wealth of tba city 
laiBdbaicbiodi Ai>arl Iron Ibrar, ibo people ara cos* 
fantiacly jawr 

TbatioasroTTirnt t llah arbsol wa< Landed near to tba 
Cborcb of 8«otlaod niis.ion on IstSlav Ibifi The miMien 
bought the acbool buitding from Uoremtoaat for iti,rxx9.w 
hall Ita rolus 

Al (be lorpaelor'a axBmioatio&a in Prpirmbsr of tba 
aama aaar, Ibrra were 78 boya tai tbe roll Hbcn tians- 
lerrad. It was an Asgli><TPniacal>r tniddio ichool, and a 
grant lo aid waagiran amoiiBting to fllSOa month. J'or 
(be Erst month altar the tranafsrenrs, the frai cuUectad 
oamosted to {11-7 C, and m tbe following month, Iha 
Iota) aiyaoditora rearbnl tba conuaj omiiuiil aI iC37ib 
inctusisa of lllCC— tbe Boamal ralne cl aarnca* ranJered 
by tlia nuniger 

to 1971 tbe achool bagas to tsaeb cp to (ha Estraoca 
ciaininatioD, end it aooo roaa to the alataof an upper or 
high acbool la Slay 1878. tba gfrant in-ud was iscraasad 
to Ita ITO which grant has head anpoysd caar since 

At f reseat there are 63i) boya Co tbe roIL Itnnog Iho 
past month (May) {tSO-lS were cotiTtaJ aa fers ttbrn 
tba aahcct WM trausferitd lo tba mission. 1119 a month 
sraa RTCO by the Maaicipality, of srlucli grant of Rll-9 
waafor acb^anbipa to May of this year an addiuoual 
grant of 1121 was giarn by tbe bfunicipality at a laacbing 
gnat AUlioogli nearly all tbaSialkot hoys o** poor, yet 
the amoant of acholarabipagirsa in tbo school i.sxccodiogly 
amal! The populaiitr of the acbool ii made 1 1 depend oo 
its prsnciplca and on the qualify of its work . nod, nnhts m 
auaptional cues, thn enconragerutat of scholarships is not 
raaortaJ to 

There are two branch oehools connected with tbs main 
achool The total eipcnditura on leacliare tsUnes Surrants 
wagaa aad aontmganciea for tho whole astaglisbment (main 
achool and its two branebeal is nearly about RUT a 
month jnclasiae of f50, tbs tioouuil Talas of tbs 
managers work 

S Omfsoforal &;Aosf^Tbis acbool was opened IB 16 G 8 
irb« It rsceircd a grant in-aid of EdiJ a month Jn 
1860 it was rejiorted as an Anglo-Te-reMulsr snvddle 
acbool with an arecage attendance of 55, tbs amount of 
fees collected being ateut Q2 a moslh and the total 
czpeBdxtora.exrlnsiTe of bonss-Tental, about RSd Inl871 
tbe ERmt la-aid was increased to BoO 
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In 1S79, wj on iht EJoc't'f'n^l Dopnrtmont rf-nrjrMnsed 
the ecbool eastern it wiu rrJuei<l to the eiitiH of on npptr 
jrininrjr ichool. bo}?! jaMins; from U9 ^flli due intotJo 
citr (ct i» I. The crant in »I<1 of ItSO me eonliuned to it 
I'anng the preneiil year the oierage uumler on the roll 
has been about lOj, the fees hare eiceedeJ an avetage of 
R15 , and tl e to a1 eipciiditurr, ■□clading hoaee rent, has 
berD lUOl a month 

Wu IlaSrcB, 

Hanajtr, C\arth nf &-ollaitd J/iMiea 

SutsoT. 

Jiiae JS‘!2. 


^ilraelt from fit Journal of tit A-njunan i 

daltJ SJ/i 2/aj J«Sf 

The greatest hindrance to the promotion of English edn* 
(stu-Q m this frSTince la because, moat fooUshty and on« 
BeceasanlT. reraian is taught up to, if not really beyond 
the F A ^standard to the middle Khonia Of eoune, if 
any cth r enhj eta prowrly helengiug to Unirersity ednea 
ties, were tiiiiiLirly eultirated la tl e tcbooli, the remaiiiing 
s-hemo of school edacatum aa 6stingaished from <J>Mega 
aud Unirenily education, itoalJ aimiUiIy auSlr lor the sake 
of the favour^ subject 


thoeariicr sHge of a bar's in'tniction The TJnircrsity 
Collipe objects to strait jackets in edocaticn whether 
sernaeular or English and 13 ss much opposed to eompell' 
ing all sludeots to conhne themaehes to tie remacnlar at 
any stage of their training as it is opposed to compelling 
Ul stwlKkts to take up English as the sola mediam for 
atqainng knowledge 


We trust that the new Prorincial Teit Cook Committee, 
whilst rmilly adhering to tl e princ pies laid down hr the 
Inipmal Sin la Teat-Cook Committee and now endorsed 
the Goremment of India, will overhaul the teat hooks 
in all subjects at presmt m use in the schools in the PaDj<tp 
If it discharges iisfunctioi s wilhont fear and farooi.itwill, 
we hare little doubt, condemn most of them as being worth 
little not nothing, but itsattentiou should also be drawn 
to themaoner m which new books are being prepared, when 
better text-books already exist m other pronnees, whilst 
It cannot too jealously guard itself against any attempt 
at being mode the means of jobbery m the preparation of 


nejolltieinff anrirert bare been rcceurd tv tie Seere 
tarutof tie Anjuman i-^anjih to an injeiry on 
tkt "fiiayiwye gatthan" ■ — 


Another obstacle to the spread of higher edacsifion in 
the proTince is the middle tebool exsmiRatiOQ itself, and 
the manner in which it is heU Dy selecting for itsdate the 
precise time dunag which the Unirersity Pntmiico exa 
uinatinn is held, it tends to fores elerer aud slaptJ bora 
alike down to the same lerel by compelling tbem to slody 
tbs same course williin as much the same nnie as pM«ibla 
There are many who are praeti ally compelled to undergo 
the cfltsparatire rague test of the middle School eiamin- 
atisn— rigoe as it seems to hare no inflexible miuimura 
tbandard of fwuuig tad as it deals with larger nooben 
than the present omnualion of depvtisenUI eiaaiiaeN 
tan efBuentir deal with — whra they might undergo the 
certain teet of the Uurenity Otberi, sgain, kate ecbool 
merdif to be able to oSerthemselTeies prirateetudeuU'* 
for tbs Umnnity Eatrsace eximioition— a eoorie which 
bnflge on fnclion betweeu the Uaiversity authorilief and 
those officers of lie EJuational l)epartm>.nt who consider 
sducatioa to be a monopelr wboee sole beaert should bo 
reaped by Us own schools r laally, as if to brtog discredit 
on the CniTersity, it has been so atraegol thsttiie middle 
eehool examination to English shall be on the ptao of the 
Eatranca etsmiaalion, and that Porsi in ihall be op to the 
FA stardsrd, eo that it u not ijuite itapo<sibto for a 
itudeut who has failed at the ragae teet of (be middle 
Kbool examination to pus the Entrance teet of the 
E^ssnity ‘Vten such instances at all oacMrons, u, 
fortunately they are not • good excsss wiU bare been 
found for so raising the Entrance itandard u to make it 
impossible for a youth of 16 erer to pass it Added <0 tbe 
augteta rt* domi, which operates m tbe cate of elmdet all 
the candidates high educnlion would be roofined to (hose 
who coull atford to wait tiU they were 24 years of age 
before taking a degree Tbe motto of the local (JuiTcnity 
bu ever been " Liberty for the tcaefaec aud the taught, 
within tbe limits imposed by the natnre sod standards of 
tbs subjects in which certificates of proficiency are rompe 
ted for To compel candidates, however able to wast lor 
two yean after passing the middle test before they aie 
eligible for the pernusemn of the head master of tbeir 
school to go up for the Entrance gxaminatiOR — a per 
mission which does not always depend on tbe ability of the 
eandidates—seems certainly to be an ellort to eouGoo higher 
education to tbe selected few, and to GolliTy tbe prmciple 
of the Univecaity It may be teraeinbered that tbe Auja- 
man 1 Psnjdb sent a deputation to the Lieutenant GorerDor 
of tbe province in December IS70, in order to protest 
against tlie present system of education, wbieh would 
compel a boy to stndr primary subjects of instioction in 
the rernacnlar before icing allowed to study English eveo 
where tbe means of teaching that language, as in (be larger 
cities and in lie mission schools, exist to abundaiire No 
donht, theorelicaUy, pnniary instruction should be convcyel 
in the Teroaeular, and lot such a srstem the Anjoann haa 
contended ever since it was fonnded, and la still ecmteudiDg 

—but adhesion to the only sound new as regarde mass 

education does not exclude facilities being allowed ropea 
ally where they are paid for and can easily he provided, for 
teaching English, as a language, though not ax tbe nerfisus 
of lustructiun in subjects of general knowledge, at even 
* This was B A by m mispniit 


EsriT 1 
(Eroni EcfAt) 

(ByaEnling Chief) 

Ae Grdn la meet diilasedand le an easy language, I think 
tbat the tnatroetton in publio aihools should rather be 
tbroogb ita medium tbau through that of Hindi or Gur- 


Rmx 2 

(JVen Jalandlar ) 

(I!y iDotbcr Chief) 

la reply to your letter of the 6lb inetost which cane (a 
band yeeterday. I hare to esy tbat I caunot giro yon the 
publieopimoo of tbe residents of tbe city on the question 
roferred to, as tbs common people pay very little attention 
to it tod ore actuated by tbeir pecuLar pryndiees 

My own opinion u this, that a teacher of Hindi and 
Goniiukbi ehnnld be added to tbs present staff of teachers, 
aspersoos wiilioq to learn lliodi and Ourmndchi should 
hare (he same advsntaga as Urdu stndents 




(From >naay) 

We have formed a committee here of the few ednceled 
people tbat are at this station to discuss all the questions 
that have been circulated by tbe Educatian Comnnssion 
Our anewert to these questiuni will be aubmitted to the 
Anjnmso wv/dra fre or tire* day 

P<2— The following brief snggestiona may be made in 
tbe ineaiitime, and I hope they will cot prove unacceptable 
to the Aojuman — 

(1) Inatraction ahonlJ be more practical so as to be 
usefni to tbe pnpile in tbeir after life whatever profession 
they may have to adopt. Ihoa lie follawuig subjects 
appear to be amtablc for the primary schools — 


r(l) Beading and writing, especially lotter-writuig 


I Simplo snd 

(3) Practical mem 

(4) Account-kec^i: 


ical rules of mental arithmi 


statut on of tie present 
I country and rank and 
,ba varvjus oQicers andpnnciples 
slf gDrerntnent 
wctical leseouB on morality 


clotiing, d, 

111 Sbop-keepisg 
l**) Agncolfri^ practical i 


I , 1 Airriccuvarv practical loasons on 
PJ Ea«y and practical loasons on mechanics 
|(4J Prayers and precepts of religion but nothinr 
c^on^ted to incnlcato intolerance of other 


shrald be tanght la 

', bnt every school sbonid h 

Kfign, Gnrmn thr , and even 


of the pnmaiy instmctnn 
:e of the courts of the prov 

ave amagementi for teacL 
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(3) Cluwi far Vlifian* tni'rnrtmn tliwiU l« tirli 

itptnla snJ not in tharoRiOioQ ^ 

(>] For iinfniflDn of lL« tifim*r7 la* 

jpfrtort »r*V*t\fT tVi»a 1 

fS) N»tar»l »bn.Hr* or on<uii.l injottry of rirrrr loja 
»!ifd I not V» tn*rr*J by oUigioj tb«n to fwr » | 

cortm tiDO ta ««h cU«r< 


Rent 1. 

(Froia « IlfnJu rttaJrr fl( i/mllat J 
la tTr'y to yoor l»lt»r of lb* Clh 1 to ■i»t« 

tbit tho f llowinjf ebooci-* in tb* «hm)» of •to W* 
in my opinina, anJ tbit of lit pnseij il xr* JraU ot tlu 
pUeo, b« EialA >-* 

1— That Hindi ihoold b« tba »<■!<* mrdiomofpn* 
mirr initmotian 

IL-^TLat IVrtiananJ Vrdt thooU Cod an ptao# ia 
tha rnniarr Khoola, bnt th»y ahooll l« Ofw 
tional labjM* la tha miJlIa aad opr" 
achnot* 

ni.— Tbnt Biimtal anthuirlir, whifK ]• of nosh p»»o* 
tieal Root tn atoUnta inifl«t)('. ahonll 
f rm an Inportanl latjoct ot lUdylatba 
pnmiry and midJln t<Lool< 

Xt Twrnt tho taidlla aeWt alalnnU am t»<\<un<lt<t 
Irani tha •! oI« cfanthmatio Thu !• loo maoh for thrm, 
lb« lUodard of anlhmrlio f ir tha tniMla aolord ahooH 

b« ]a*«rod and (h« Umt thaa iaved rralixd ia tha ato !y of 
taa&Ul anthmatie 

IV— Moral lOitrartioBi rrhith findi bo plar* la tha 
pmret lehRef, ilmnU ha latraJacrd. A« 
nampU ii mora rflraeKwa tbaa toaohirif 
only. n<h nra a« an of ttnnidary ronSort 
and rharartar abnaU ba tlifiUa for t>r«U 
in achooU, for If wan of 1 ir»a abaraaUr an 
■ppoinUd to laaoh morahly no pool mult 
«u mioTiaUy ha npoettd to futWv from 
aaeh laaohini; 

With TTftard to tha Ifln il and Urdu qiattion. thapmarol 
wifli la that liiDii ihoold U tha aela madjam of pnoaty | 
iBitrwtioa 


PirtT 5 

(FVom a JTia^a yratfraiaa a( Ifaf^aa) 

In my oji man and in that of tha ah laf midant* of 
Multan, Tanlan ahonld ba allotctlbar lahrn out of the |>n 
juary aabaot aenna, but taoa b« ntaiuad uu an optional 
aabjaat of atuiJy in tha ioiddla and high achoola Tha 
atudard of anlhisalic for tha Diddia kI ool axtmmatioo 
ahould be raJocad, but mot* attantioa ahouU bo paid to 
tnanttl anthmatie 

Hindi ihoold ha tha aola nadinm of pninary inttmclion, 
ai tbamnhplKlty of rarnacuUn u a graat obat^da to 
adraBcemeot in knowladga 

RertT 6 

(JFVon a innJu ^taiafdaf Sur^fom at JfaUaa ) 

In IM opinion and la tha opinion of ail ■mporlint par 
•DQ9 of tbia part of tha cosnlr]- tha folIoirinfchaBgaa in 


All ahoald roeaiTo pnmory aducation in Hindi (ifca 
mother tongue of tha proamce) in D<»a Ifdgti tatlara, and 
higbar edocaUOD in Engliab Tha primary adnaaUon 
ahould be tnoco meiitai than book riutatwn 

Ordu, Panian Arabic BauKnl As , ahould ba msda 
optional, and ipeciil lubjccU of etndy 
Thosenho linow Dera-h ign eharactersean learn Gor 
mukhi IQ one day 

The apmintmenta of Hindi teachare in tba pnmary 
•chooU and all aort of teachen in upper cchoola la dasiraa 
All worde can be irrittan lu Dera xViTi tetWra mth moia 
precision than in any other huown alphabet. 


ItifiT 7 

(rVoDi a ifiiida FleaJfr ) 

^ reply to yoor enquiry per orerleaf I beg ta inform 
■!? “J opinion If Hindi Ehesha in Sanskrit alpha, 
bat lUera-Xign) I* introduced in the Educational Oipart 


eieDlIor tbe a-infallon of tba tb llran nf PanitS (\*rau»» 
It la Ibclr wolhrr t^ngne) *o U tea 1 wora to tbair iia- 
proTtorat lhaa Urda or any other lasgnigr 


IFnm a .^•/lra Cinef.oa •/ JTorao/) 

tn tny bnwbia opinion— 

(I) CorerBwn t Icarluos aWIJ be only f'Jr ite l**t 
enlslUamant of our iuLjeet, in Her moat 
nrjmt neeeat tiea of tba vtult (<( the other 
IrOflJ floj «lll teach) Il dejefxi* tfOO to 
partien’ar Unpjjrga} yet Itrt-juiree a Unguira 
iri leh ih rilJ L« |l<tieiit to tha taste of ti.e 
auipl ifps'MiUe 

<S) rMetairal relijim ihoold l» atrloW, hot tie 
•Latrwt prinnpW of rarh r»l c n «litte« by 
lu €■•» d <i n il a wnet ptf* 

tlx* VUlory o! maakiad, and Vberrfata ibcmU W 
iBeIa.I<<L 

(Jy Tbo tag j«h Lirgnage. Uicg tla bi>iru»ea of the 
rulera of our time and rich in pi iln" ply. bhr* 
the wnet prosnisent part lo cur Wn», tlm 
fata ■laitaiy tbocll not be aaconbercU with 
ether roes[ ulcory aalyiolt ali«g mth it. I.eeie 
log of deal tango ige* *b b ac ^a■:•Wl^ Anil*. 
Ae. iboulJ bo left lo |nrilafBt>r]ei*ei Irdu 
1> tail to i ngl sh in India, and the otheri a e 
a!) ** mulhlaie (■{■oeial) 

Rmr D 

(Feoaa a S'H Jnutaol Strfiaa at 5i«/def ) 

Aa thiaeity haeculy aiJiul arbonla ika miaairetBent tanat 
naeouanlT be ia Ha hsedi of the afirnti of lha Sorsetiaa 
that peoable tha aipesm In nta of a roniidmlla pint 
from dutiict ca Mnaieipai foadt, iccoa gentieanea nay 
ceoaalofially look into tha vay in arbah ioah gnnla tm 
«i«ii. hut any iatetirrmceia lattreal Binageerri w31 be 
iayatioaa 

7 Th* arhema «( •tn>l c« caBatuTly roilovad U tha «e« 
ImumJ by tba Fdontioail rvpartmefii. Pariiafl Read nnl 
ba taught ia lover pninary Ki&o verba, auth ai Aadrr* 
aono tieograply and htemi' GraiBBar appear toW br- 
leaa h«iia iraatim Bn agnrulinru and letter vntiBg; tnap 
bo lutrsdoeetl in the upper primary aramiflalioa aaj a 
traaliee on wenili war lurm a anbjrct of atudy throueheut 
Ua aebooh Object (caaoDi nay ba tried in tht lower 
pnmare 

3 T1 ra« d fferrnt eiaiBinalinna that must be paaKd 
heforea boy no norh tl a Entrasre clou way bu deri rngrrae. 
Tha two esamioatiesa ».e,.Brper primary anl Fulnace 
aro ^oite eoffiejent Isovrr prunaiy and widdla aehool 
examioatioca war bo abolithed. 

4 Urdu way form tba Tahiela nf iBitraetinn in the pn* 
marr derarlmral but HinJsa way eTilence a leaning 
Invarda liiDdi Hut to form differeet taognagea ae weans 
of inilTuetlon tebcTi of d Herent yoriaaiiosi will ineraaia 
rspeuir.aBJ after all IIii di wilt not be rwGiablr itudiei 
at long aa It a eonrt Isngnago ramaine UrJa MonoTar. 
dilTereacw of languitga will aerro to fumant party apirit as4 
petbao* raligiOBa faDaticiim 

A The Senala of tha Panjfb Uniraraity can take up the 
diieetion of popular tdanliou in the prorinor but the 
work of laepection cannot be aafrty entrusted to rolunteera 
\ acy frw o^untMn hare tima and ahiisty to ipara for >ncH 
a aelf iwpoaed Uak 


I think the prasent ayalein of adocntion in the ruiijdh la 
faulty threugboBt and not adapted to meet the renoire 
manta of car countiT I think Ine nanagenient of acnoola 
ahould be left entirely le the handi of the local bodice Tl e 
work of mspcelioii may be carried on by tie offieeru of tie 
Edoeolioiiai Department, while the general aupems on way 
be nerctsed by tha distnrt authorities 1 harojwritlen me 
Tiewi iH ttteiuo oa the educational qaeslios and will send 
thamahoTtiy toSmln. 1 ha-re wnltm my n -urt on Mohani 
madan cdueatioo I think the rudimenla of wligion 
lUieiiU he taught in achools to Jluliammodana. lliodai, and 
ChrJsUa&i with certain restii,.t]Oiia nnj.r the wanagetneLt 
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o! a (OTsmittM ccTDpA»d of the iseinhon of the three etets 
In e>j opinion D^la aboalJ bo the medium of pnmaij 
e-Isnlion, hnt religious sobiectj sIioqM be t3i>;!lit to the 
llmdas IQ Hindi or Oorraukhi, fur nhicli Uunli and Gni^ 
mukhi teachen maj b« emplojed id schools. 


RgPlT 11. 

(From a UlnJu gtnlleman al Oyjrat) 

■With reference to tie enquiry mode by yon, 1 he* to say 
that the general opinion of the principal reaidentsof Gojiat 
le that the atndy of Persian ehould be abolished, or at least 
shoiUd be made an optional subject in the pnmary inatmc* 

lleotal nnthmetic. book keepm*, pnaeiplee of tgrtenlfnre, 
and simple rales of mensoration, should bo inlrodoced in 
all the pnmaiT schools 

Dindi should be the sole medium of instrsetioa to primary 
echools. ITrdn thonid be mads an optional inhject of 
stndr> Gurmnihi should also be added as an optioaat 
subject of itndr in the piimsry schools. 

F Hindi teachers irould be able to teach Gormukhi 


lltrLT 13, 

(From tiro Siniu trociiere at Gajrat ) 

Tlie first point that strikes a man oa looking al (he 
tchetne of studies u of vhat pra..ticat or rather of irhat 
use at sll IS the study of Peniaa in tho primaty schools 
It IS simply an obstaeloin the sray of progress of the pupils 
The time spent upon it can be maey times more profitably 
eoplored la teaching meaUI arithmetic, pnociplee of 
agriculture book-keeping, .ke. Persiau u no more osefol 
to ns than Fnsbtu or Prsneh 
With regtidtu the seeoud poiut, if ths Qurenment it 
reslly bent npon promoting the edneation of the masses, 
there is no other meass th that end but that of making 
Hindi tie sole aidiuia of instruction, while ITrda and 
Onrmukhi may bo made optional whereret desirable 


Tranat&tleas 


ncrar IS 

(Frem a namher qfffiaJu ai>d older yenl/smm at PtlXi) 
3Iy opinion as regards year qoMlion is as follows— 

The llrdu language is doquent aed is the cbie! langunge 
of tbs day lot Ibe adrancement of knowledge tbe 
teachiogof it in tbebeKiooiog appesta necessary In (his 
part of tbe country tbe teaching of Gurmukhi le oot 
eostrmary, and neither tbe inhabitants of Delhi nor those 
of Hisaar like to learn it. If the other parts of tbe I^njdb 
show » Wit tor W. A may bo vtitra4«ei In tiaA-Min 
schools of these districts Kfign is taught in rrUee of Gut 
mukhi. and although it is a irood and old ratigusge, (be 
people feel inclined towards Urdu, as it is (be language 
IQ which office busisess u coudnetsd (Veharenoobjectioo 
to this being published 


EsriT 14 

(From a dfulammaifois gentleman } 

Hriefl; and plainly speaking Hindi is no langosge It u 
only used by shop-keepers in their accounts, whic^ written 
by one, cannot be read by another As for GunDuLi, it 
belongs chieSy to Sikhs improrement should be made m 
the language common to all , therefore, in my opinion no 
better Unguage eaista than tbe Urdu, being preralent all 
over India and without which no business or eoDrersat»n 
IS carried on Ceitaiuly, masters in schools ought to be 
men who should know more than one language The Urdu 
language is copious and the benefite derircd from it are 
many, which need not be detailed 


PsFLT IS I 

(From It Muhammadan and oHfrgeniltmtn al HIrhis) I 
Urdu isa langnsge whieb belongs to the whole of Indi^ ! 
Most uierul books are found written in it, and many I 
translations in it also hare been published by the Fanjw | 
ranjtb. 


Uniremiy A preralent language, therefore, is the one (o 
•DCOBiagc, and this is the one that students should stndy 
(haroewlily, and not be distracted by more than one rerna- 

TUe aiare ttalemfnt is tupported lu Beorfy the sane 
tcorit bg tteo other gentUintn 


Reply 16 

(By a Muhammadan icrifer) 

It IS wrong to reject Urdu on the ground that it is the 
l-iogoage of Muhammadans because both the language and 
the characteri m which it is written are widely spread 
tbroaghost India It is well established m tho Panjab, and 
■tissaaceonte language, being really the combination of all 
the dialects of Hindustan Some may prefer Garmakhi and 
others Diodi (by which the wnfbr eridenlly means Lnudi) bnt 
ths former is a mere modification of tbe Sanskrit ebaraefera 
IQ which ths Gnnth and a few other books are written, and 
the Utter IS merely used by traders and is of ifferent 
forms IS different parts of tbs eountrr, so that there la 
alwaya a difficulty in reading it, whilst IboasA&ds of books 
are mitten m Ui^n on erery conceirable subject. 


Reply 17 

(From a Muhammadan genlUman ) 

In the opinion of reipectahle and erpeneneed persons 
Urdu being a miat its of tbe other Ungosges of India, 
abould be ths eitablisbed langnage. Tbers is no reason to 
make lbs language question a •ourcs of diitonl. If there 
IS (« be one roraiuin of isitiuetioo, that mcdimn should 
be obnoutly Urdu. 


Urdu fersus Hindi (by Mailer Sajis ud~ini ^ Zahare) 
Enough baa rnently been spoken and written toprora 
Ibe desirability of maiutaining Urda as tbe offieui lan- 
guage in Upper India to justify an humble expression of 
opiDioQ of an indiTidual Lie mysslf It la difficult, bow- 
erer, for any man who calls himself a Halira of India asd 
bts tbs goM of bia country at heart to keep silent on an 
otcasioD like the present when the interests of Ind a are at 
atake The enemies of the Panjib oould hardly dense 
a more eweepisg change in the exiiting order of things than 
the abolition of Urdu as the official bnnage and its tub- 
a’ltolion by Hindi Tbe reiy idea et the abolition of 
Utdo and the introduction of 2\(gn seems, at Erst eight 
aneresloos, and were it not for the fact tlut our nilsrs are 
guided eetirely by what is called “puhho opiuion in 
Eogland and that hence they pay a great regurd to what 
they tie gnieroualy endearounng to create in this country, 
we would bare attached no importance to an idea sim- 
lAy MiA Veiw»u thi% voaW fotlaim id foreign 

bailers that has started it m the Fanjah happens to possess 
a journal smtten in Foglwh and presuming to represent 
the puUie opinion of this province As regards the agita- 
tiun in supp^ of Hindi in this proriuce, it is saffiiiriit to 
say that any one who knowi tbe country can nnbeaitating 
lyaajrtbat agitation is the work of foreigners Tbe so- 
cslled organ of tbe Anil Urdu party has ere this expressed 
views which cooVi bvrdly he imagiaed to ^ those of 
patnots For instance, who, calling himself a Panjabi 
patnut, would say — on the eve of the harvest of a long ex 
penditorecf time and money being reaped— that a separate 
Universily was not reqoired Car the Panjdb P (Ve PanjiCbis 
btv« not yet completely got nl of Beogalis m the public 
offices, and any step which tho Government mar take to 
aubetitola Ndgn for Urdu »iU certainly tend to make ce 
dependent upon Natives foreign to the Panjdb This, I am 
rote, will be the conclusion to which any one mil come who 
takes tbe motives of the present agitation against Urdu 
into eonsiJeratiOi) If I had any prospect of beiog heard 
I srDBU loudly say that Government should have no re*flrd 
for the lai^ or small number ot signatures attached to 
memorials to these days in matters of pnbbo intareat, 
Smee the unpatnotio agitation against the Panjfb Dm- 
Yersity began memorials instigated by foreign Native-, 

’ ver numerously signed are very properly losin* their 

ance. And this fact, I think, is nob hidden from the 

Gereroment for notwithstanding the number of memonala 
sif tbe opposition, a Bill has been introdoced into the 
Jj^islatire Council to raise the college to the status of 
a Umvhnity And this is a move in the right direc 



}ie1p orComament it Is reacKiuijitsfulI bloom £?ideDt1r 
tlierc are ditfcrent hogua^es lu different parts of t)i« Faig<b, 
but nben tbe peoile of those ports bare to collect ti^tbei 
to attend a Durbar, ic , they eiprcss their rioirs flirongb 
ttie Urdu lancuBge rrhicb is in vogue amongst the ruWs 
and thiir subject* To replace it now by Dera Nagn or 
Hindi Bhaslia is to deprire tl e mhabitants of tbe I^itb 
of their hereditary rights and of a language of their own 
lanntion and to place then alTaira or meana of earning 
their lirebliood on a cnticot footing so that it wtU requre 
maoy years of again dgging up the heavy stone buore 
tlie mV IS found underneath it. .Myaeir tho Moham 
luadan public, and many Hindus recommend the Urdu to 
remnn for tbe future 
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{From A'alivo ojltmlal Simla ) 

To 

Til Seerelariei of lit AHjamaA i-Panjai, 
Labokb 

SiBS, 

As far as my own experience, and the opportnnitiee I 
hare got m ascertaining the opinions of other eiMneuctd 
end itmuentuil persinns of this place have enaUta me to 
tpeah, I may itate that there ere two manners ofeducatioo 
eiistiog here — 

Itl — In Native States and in Tillages fsrcff fiom the 
prmcipsl Dritiah stations, some classes of the people, accord 
■ ig to the old custom of their forsfsthers tee^ then 
children in “patshalsa* in tho language used by their die 
tnct or race This they do only m Older to give a formal 
distinction to their children from oil era of thoir country 
Surf— The education whu-h is given m Goveioment 
aided or indigenous, echooli hy the name of primary in 
struction In these echooU we have oliildreo of twoclaseca, 
first, the cbss e{ learned, or gentlemen , second, the class of 
e^tivators or artisans, £o fho for ner, after their piimary 
instruction, give tticir children as high an educalioo as 
(beir eseana and situation will allow The latter as they 
are bulb in want of means and uf expencnce about e luca 


tion, being deeply engaged m tbeir own labonrs, do not 
practically have time to devote to the thorough education 
of thar dildren They often by the persuasion of others 
send their children to such schools' (aided oi indi<'CDOiis), 
mad alleitJieptuiiarj instruction taVe their children away, 
with geest hopes of their future success and aid to the 
mapeiity of the family, but, alas, what do tVy find? 
Th^ find those ehildien equally unfit to reap the harvest 
of either their own education oi of their forefathers’ pro 
fessions This has almost always happened, and has caused 
great gnevances in the above class 

After the above statement I am very soiry to be obhged 
toremark that the present systcDi of primary instruction 
IS by no means profitable for this country, and that it ought 
to M altered in the following mam er 

The primary instrdction must only be given in ope 
language, being the language of the place commonly 
spoLeu or undcistood by alt classei Aftei these children 
can read and write the language which they epeaL, they 
oughtto be taught in books wbmh loutain a geneial and 
practical kaowledge of their fathers and foiefatbera pro 
iesttona Such boohs Me numeious, and can easily be had 
m all tbe European and American civilised countries, and 
can be translatra into the language in which those children 
receive tbeir primary mstructiun This will give a gr^at 
help to all el^es, and produce a great desire for education 
m tins eonntiy 

Tbe language which may be a Bsdium of pnmary m 
struction in tin port of the country is only Urdu, and no 

1 fortber suggest on the subject of education that every 
class sliould be Uugbt, after reeeivmg a primary lostructiou 
■n their own language, aoeordiDg to the professions of tbeir 
foiefathers This will restore every class to its original 
occupation , and thereby there u so doubt tho present 
poverty and general dis ontent shall disappear 

A considerable number of letters, ob tbe above and 
cognate questions bare been iime received from various 

t arU *f tbe Panjdb, wbieh will be printed with Dr Lcitnei s 
.rporte on indigenous and tided education 


Qiiestioiia piii to Du G. u Lcitner hy Uaji GnuLAjt Hasan. 


Q 1 — Wliat 'iclministrative posts have yon 
occupied la Europe that enalletl you to how 
a department is managed efficiently as compared 
with similar organieatioos in other countries? 

A 1 —'I '<vas a Chief Interpreter to the Bntish 
CoEunissanat during tbe Russian War, when 1 
was also in dmrge of general Commissariat ai- 
ransements I was Dean of the Oriental Seotion 
at King's College, London, in addition to heiog 
Professor of Arabic with AIuhaitiDiadaD Law at 
that losUtution X was a\so a 'labor ot a 
College I have been Secretary or President of 
Societies in England 

Q 2 — ^XVhat are the measures that slionid be 
adopted for knowing the wants and wishes of the 
rural population of the province ? 

A. 2.—\ would assemble the lamlardart and 
other village officials, and explain to them that 
they had done very little for edacatiou , tihat the 
Government would aid their effort®, but that they 
must also help themselves. I would al«o offer 
them in the future a more practical education in 
mensuration, native book-keeping, and other snb- 
jtots helpful in the actual work of their life, 

Q 3 —Do you consider the wisliea of an rgnor. 
ant and uneducated people a safe guide on nhich 
to base a syetem o£ primary education ? 

A 3 . — I do not consider their wishes an ahso 
lute guide, but 1 would consider them to a certain 
extent a guide, for they know their own practicil 
necessities 

Q 4 —Can you mention any instances of tbe 
peMimptioii bj the Government of grants of rent 


free lands belonging to the indigenous schools of 
any sect? 

A ^—Search 18 being mads m the Semt&rrat 
at my request for tbe necessary records , and when 
the result is known, it will be communicated, 

Q 5 —What grounds have you for tho state- 
ment that the educational cess was unposedfor the 
support of indigenous schools, or that this nas 
understood to be the case hy the agricultural 
population 7 

A B — ^1 refer to paragraph 10 of A'p ISS, 
from the Oovemment of India, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the Faejib, dated the 23rd 
of January 1860, 1 also refer to paragraph 6 of 
the same letter Also to paiagraph 26 of No. S6 j 
dated 6th July 1867, from the Director of Public 
Instruction, to tbe Financial Commissioner, Pan 
jib, also to paragraphs 5L and 60 of thqsamc 
latter 1 also refer to a memorandam by the 
Director of Public Instruction as to the estabhsli 
ment of a system of education in the Panjab, 
paragraphs 2 and 7, dated 2Sfh January 185(i 
Also to paragraph 3 of "Memorandum forwardtrl 
hy DireiAor of Public Instruction, Panjab, witli 
his No 155, dated 9th August 1859 For fur- 
ther documents I refer to Appendix VI of niy 
report on indigenous education 

Q G — What exceptional facilities does the 
Onental College offer for inspecting indigenous 
sehfxda of every denominalion^ 

A 6 — Simply because it IS latgely officered b\ 

and composed of, maulvis, pandits, and bhais’ 
who have had exceptional facilities forstudyin-^ 
Oriental laiigiia/»«, as well as general branchy 



of knowlftlffi* Tlie ilulent*, aN?, who arr alt 
prown up mm, ru^ht, on till* con'i 1 t»'n of tbiit 
»toJiei», |>crfectly inipcct or t«ch ihcec !n lipen- 
ous fihooU 

Q 7— TIowiloyou nuk<* out that the mpfor* 
ment of thnv> teacher* for Ilinli, Unit, an! 
I'unjthi, initeal of one roan pcneraily emjlojol 
«n mILijo nthool*, woull not le an exf<n»iTe 
mcaiuro ? 

A 7 —B 'cause you can pet Ourmulhi tiachm 
fv.r trom Ri to U5, ami a ^v4sm or Iltnl* 
teacher for not than K5 to Rlt* I think 
tho alJitional expi.n*fl woul 1 U" iinall, anl troiiU 
ho homo hy the villa^rs with plmrun , j roTiJM 
tho ctlaeation i* male rooro practical 

Q 8 — Ilovr wonlik it bo j ractieahlo to carry 
on the teaching ol three rent nhpioni id ono 
ami the Kimo pnrnar} •thool, whirh are pencrally 
loeatc^l in one atiJ Iho aame cli‘»< room in the ca»e 
of TilUrt rchooln? 

A d—yiy n'ooramenJation not refer 

to ca-wa whero »nch an arrangement l< not 
prertieallo, hut to case* where it i« pratieabV, 
rif , where there an. iejwrate room* for tlio reJi. 
pous inrtnjetion of the pupil* hclonpnp to Tan* 
cu,* denominnlion* Tho lx)\i in tli" eaec yoa 
roenlion might first l»e taught in their rrrfccliTO 
placn.* of worship and then go on toachool 

Q 3— Can you pivc imtanee* of luSAh 
pnratoituilent* who hare Jirtingunh '’1 themnlro* 
without l*ein« ind hted to olacation reccirtd in 
grant or allied achooU? 

j 3 ^ \i a rule, men who come tip for rngbeli 
rxamination* os rnsato *tad«nU, Imve bf«n 7 ra 
time partially cilacatcd in Gorernm nt or aibsl 
echool* Some 7«'ati>i3 geotleocQ hm (otonio 
their ona hoitso!i Broally it>eakmt;, ttuKoU 
who come lip for purely Onentai examtoationt are 
inrato students in the strictest scare of tho word, 
or belong to imligsnea* school* Tlicn. are al«>> 
men who, after 1 aving passed the rntranee eia- 
mioation, are stndjing inraUly afur their hoors 
of olEce or other cmi loymenl 

Q to — Da you know the arersge amount 
reali.«ed in fees in a primary scliool of tin* pror* 
mco? 

it Z3— la Uw Report ot tUo Dwootor of 
XHihhc Instnictioa for 18S0 SI, tho fees were ns 
turned at Rl-tSSl for l,SSt Governmeist pnraary 
\crnacular school* Tins pres ao average ©f 
about R1 a month for tach school 

Q 11 — Do you still consider that tho teduc* 
tion of a tcaclicr a aahary hy one-half is calculaltd 
to make the school more cmcient? 

it 11 — Ics, hecau«e 1 am thinfiing of a differ- 
ent kind of teacl ers altogether 1 refer to a class 
of teachers who enjoy the contidciioc of the 
villa(,ers, and have be^ accustomed to Lo snpnort- 
elinVindby them A pandit, tavuln, or hhai 
would he able to lire well on half the eabry of a 
Government school teacher, because tbo latter is a 
stranger often of low caste and wbo docs not 
obte n BupMrt from tlie nllagers The present 
viUago teacher, if a respectable man should be em- 
ployed Hv hi3 own Tvllago he might also hen 
l>ostina,ter, notary, or sanitary inspector 

Q 1 ^ —Can you pre the number of students 
now studjung mtheXohore Oorerament CoUe^ 
who are Natives of Delln and also the nnmbcr of 
students attending the Delhi Government College 
at the time of itsabohUonm 1S777 


A Ircwrve tho fgurcsnnlwni farnuh 
them Iwreaficr 

Q iJ — Can you pro an in<*ane« in which an 
aiJ^, high, miJlh, or pTimarr sclud ha.* l«en 
cl **< i ta c niCij lenoc of lh« abolilnn of the Qor* 
emm^t kI or I ? 

J /3— I lure not tW Iml dreibl tlat, if 
pri>|»f rncoaragyment hvl Icen he’l out, the Amc- 
nran Mu»i >n C©llcg** at Iiahon* wouH lav* cmti- 
nuc«l Agsin, Dr kiTirvin tff>'f*d trt ULc orcr 
Ih© Oovemmenl Dvstnet School at liahore, but 
till* w a* Ditallowcrl 

Q y/— Can jon ita'e whdhcr th© Ambalt 
Scliool wa* pdabruherl in ilcftTCOcr! to ih" wi^lice 
of til© J'^oplc W Wily ly tli© iletir© of tho c»lue»- 
tional ol'iccm ? 

A It —At Amldb, no doubt, there exists a 
»e©tt n ©f the community which i* very 1 igotcrl, 
anl ©bjeet* to send it* chillrvn to the minim 
acliiwl* So far the esUllidimcnt of a Oorem- 
inent arhml wa* welcome lo tlien B it ibo proper 
thing would have been to start an aid'd 3IaKaic- 
marlan *cl o 1 , of w Inch 1 Mi>we th© nteUtt cxirt- 
wl in 157C Soch atchew] might liav© been rstab- 
li*hfd at their inttanc©, anl, at any rale, the 
maUrul* of such a kHooI ext** now. 

Q io— Can vmi pve an insUncr in wluch a 
private Wy ©fcml to Uke o>»r a GowTritncnt 
institution of ll c higher onler, but was refu.*eil by 
til© D partment of 1 ulhe lortrurtion ? 

A /3— Both at lulhilna and Aciliib tlio 
MiMionane* liavc complained Littcrlythat Oor* 
cramcot kIiooI* were atartol in op{svsitioo to 
them 

Q J6 —Is It rot the special duty cf inspeet* » 
of school* m all couutne* to examine into tho 
srorV of Khool teachrr# and to report tho twnlt ’ 
A, /3— 111*, but thi state of Ihmgt in the 
Panjib IS different Her** the inqvvtors inrel 
over a lanr© atra, and bar© only tim« to iaspn.t 
cnrtonly '1 hey nwiallv do not examine th© * mailer 
schools at all during the summer months, and 
sjwnil a pvat deal of tunc in making and rcccir- 
lag rvpcrte, n.turos,&e 

Q i7.— ttiJl you please »tat© wluit gronnds 
yuahaTT-for nyia" that, tho CbaRhcf Soatlawd* 
college* nod 'schools lav q served as modils to th© 
Idocabonal Department * 

A J7— 1 ufvmd to the General Assemlly^s 
Institution in Calcutta wluch was one of the firs* 
founded of such institutions , on I it is men. 
cl eaply and more successfully conducted than tbo 
Government colleges It served as n model to tbi. 
department , not the departmental colleps as a 
model to it The Amencan Mission School at 
Lahore sorvcvl ns a model to tl o Government 
distnet school, which was estabhebod after it, 
somewhat jn contravention of tl e despatch of 
1851, as also was the case with regard to other 
schools. 

2?y TOE Bet TT. B Blackett. 

Q 1 —Referring lo your answers 3 and 3, 
do I understand you to propose that religious 
teaching after the tenets of all w-hgions should be 
pwi under the authority of Govcniment in Gov- 
eniment schools as distinguished from aided ? 

A J —Generally, yes But I do not know 
how much 19 implied bj the words "under the 
authority of Government *’ In many cases the 



different religious commutuiies T7oaId appoint their 
own religious teachers 

Q 2 — ^TTith reference to your answer 2 Yon 
think that the Senate of the Unisersity CoD^e 
could undertake the work of superintending edn 
cation What is the constitution of that body, 
and how many men now or formerly engaged m 
education, are members of it? 

A 2 — I cannot give the figures exactly, hnt I 
think there is a sufficient number of traebers 
already on it All the most highly educated men 
in the Fanjab are ou it, including many of the most 
distinguished iltsstonanes, all the Inspecton of 
schools, the Director of Public Instruction, and 
the Principals of Colleges, preiamg for any rf 
its examinations 

Q 3 — Apart from religions teaching, do you 
think there would be any general interest in mu 
cation among the people ? 

A d-~If the ^ucation were practical, there 
would be a general interest, but the basis most be 
one of religion in order to make education respected 
by the general commumty 

Q 4 — Is it possible, in your opinion, to keep 
the higher teaching of Arabio and Sanskrit teach* 
ers distinct from religious teaching ? 

A 4 —Very possible It ins been done, but £ 
think it u to be regretted 

<2 6— With regard to answer 3 Do the 
pnertly classes at present fall in with the existing 
eyitem o£ education ? 

A B —No First, because the present eystem 
being purely secular, is calculated to upset bebef 
genenUy, including a belief in their own retinons 
Second, l^cause they are not identified with the 
present system by being employed as teachere 
^ird, bmuse they think the teaching gives a 
mere smattenng of knowledge 

Q 6 —With reawd to your answer 2 Are 
the Government village ecnoolmastera regarded 
socially as more respectable than the indigenous 
teachers ? 

A 6 — Not at all They are, generally, regard 
ed as little better ilian ciapraiit, while in the 
indigenous school, the teacher is often a maolvi 
pandit, or bhai, in whose presence the laXttft/ar 
may stand up, whereas he will not allow the vil 
lage schoolmaster even to sit down 

Q 7— With regard to answer 11 Can you 
give US any idea of the proportion in which the 
different languages or dialects prevail u the 
Fanjab 7 


J r^Hinduttao ipnk gg 4 211499 

B«gn (H eeu and Sinn) . 1167$$ 

Fanjlb (mucellianaa dialerta ot) 14 210 854 
Jatkl 1 604,760 

Beloekl 2S74S 

Faibta SOS 818 

Dogri 108019 

FaUn 1876789 

Eangnri 1^*09 

Labanli 10303 

Thbetan 8 000 

Eaabmri 49 834 

BiaSi 8 128 

Pemu 6 146 


Q S— Could any one form of Panjabi be so 
cultivated as to become the written language of 
all who speak the vanous dialects of Panjabi ^ 
Faiijfb. 


A 5— No doubt 

Q 2 — ^With regard to your answer 13 Isa 
Bats the same as a zamindar ? 

■4 9 — No Our zamindar is a small cultiva- 
tor or petty landholder A Eais is a man of posi- 
tion 

Q 10 — With regard to your answer 10 We 
have been told that all attempts to establish Hindi 
schools have failed Cau you give us any idea of 
the reason of this ? 

A 10 — I suppose they wanted to introduce a 
down-country Hindi instead of the real vernacular 
of the district in the Nsg^i character I speak 
from a knowledge of attempts made by gentle- 
men from the Lower Provinces to introduce their 
vernacular 

Q 11 — Respecting your answer 15 Under 
what circumstances was the Lahore Government 
College established and extended 7 

A 11 — When Lord Canmng visited Lahore, 
the Raises asked for a college, pnncipally for their 
cbitdren There was then a ztlla school who«e 
upper branches formed what is now called a high 
school and contained some of the sons of the 
Raises, who fonned a separate department It 
was pointed out to them by the Director that there 
should be no distinction m education, to which the 
Raises assented , but they afterwards withdrew 
tbeir sons Hence the college has not become 
eelf-suppoTting, as it would have been with the 
support of the Chiefs, while the misson school 
would have prospered with the support of the 
middle classes 

Q fP— Was there in your opinion any neces- 
sity for the establishment of the Government 
school at Ludhiaoi f 

A 12 —I think sot There are already mis- 
sion schools which could supplv every want The 
Hindu school also might have been developed and 
Native schools might have been established with 
some encouragement Besides, that place as well 
os others, should not have had Government schools 
according to the arrangements on the first estab- 
lishment of tbe system but ttlla schools were to 
be estabbshed at ne ghiounng stations 

<2 13 —Regarding your answer 16 Wbat is 
the ebaraeter and cond tion of tbe vernacular 
training college mentioned by you as existing at 
Amntear? 

A 13— It 13 under a trained specialist, Mr 
Rodgers a first rate vemaenJar scholar, and who, 

1 thmk would have provided for the requirements 
of Government, had ha consented to make Bible 
teaching optional It is imder the Chnstian Ver- 
nacular Educatton Society 

Q /i— Referring to answer 20 Are you 
picpaied to give any proof of the statement that 
tbe number of persona able to read and wnte in 
the Knjab has not mcreased since the annexa- 
tion^ 

A 14 — In paragraph 11 of the letter of the 
I^jab Government to the Government of India, 
Fmtgn Department, No 1-47, dated Lahore, 13tb 
March 1869, acknowledging the despatch of 1659, 
thennmber is sbited at S2 267 attending6 559ui 
digenons schools and these numbers are^m ttedly 

belowtbemark In the Census Retnms of 1860 81 
tbe number who can read in Native States is only 
100 
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sligttly less m proportion Itan m Bntisli territory 
TUis docs not, 1 beheic, include women who can 
read It is further proved by the admitted dfr* 
crease of pupils m indigenous schools Sec the 
report on indigenous education nhidi I am now 
preparing for the Commission 

Q is — there, or has there erer been, any 
religious teaching in the Oriental College? 

A 13 —Not strictly religious, but only to far 
religious as tbo teaching of Muhammadans or 
Hmdn Law, as, for example, the miamaUt among 
Mussulmans, and this is considered by them as con- 
nected with religion But it was suspected that 
religious teaching was given to Bhats to train 
them as priests rhis was, however, not the case 
They were merely taught GurmnLhi literature and 
general knowledge, and a list of what was taught 
was supplied to Government This interference, 
however, IS a breach of the educational detpalcbes 
and of the grant-m aid rules, whether the college 
be considered as an aided or as an unaided institn- 
tioa 

Q IQ — TViUi regard to yonr answer 82 
Have you had any experience of the inspection of 
lower schools by masters of higher schools? 

A IQ — Some ^Iisaonary societies have partially 
adopted this plan with great success 

Q i?— Prom what classes are Native inspectors 
usually drawn? 

A J?,— Lately, an attempt has been made to 
dnw them from among the head masters of 
■choola, but the want of i>easion causes a ditficulty 
m seennag their semces I would have both 
European and Native head masters utilised within 
the ra^us of their schools, not all over the prov 
isee 

Q iS— Bcfetnng to your answer 35 ^Hiat 
IS the fond for the encenragement of litemtuie, 
and what does it accomplish m that direction? 

A 18 — liie sum given by Government for the 
purpose year by year was, I believe, RIO 000, but 
out of that R&,000 IS given for the transLibon of 
the Govemneitt Gtut/ie, leaving Ro 000 for the 
encoumgemeot of authors I do not coosider the 
application of this satisfactory The whole matter 
or the distribution of the grant requires iaTe<=tiga- 
tion 

Q 19 — R^rdmg your answer 52 Is there 
no danger of too many schools becoming Kcoodary 
schools to the detnmeut of primary education? 

A 19 —I think not On the contrary, I think 
it IS a pity that when a teacher of a pnmary 
school could take a pupil beyond the standard be 
13' prevented from doing so within a certain radins 
of a secondary school, whereby students are pre- 
vented from contin'uiQg their studies, as they are 
from remaining in the primary schools for revi 

Q 20 —Rules have been si^^ested for restrain 
ing tins tendency Do you think they wc^d be 
injurious? 

A 20 —I think these rules are unfoitunato, 

Q 21 — Regarding your answer 63 As a mat- 
ter of fact, what is usually done in the case dt 
pupils expelled from the school 7 

A 21 — My experience is that in spite of 
the understanding that masters of neighbmirmg 
schools and colleges should not receive expelkrt 
pupfla, this 13 done, even in the case of pnsona 
■whom the Director has been obliged to punirti fot 
misconduct I think it -verr objectionable that 


tbey sbould remain in the same city, or,- woree 
etill, tinder the same roof, where there may be two 
institutions 

Q 2?— What arrangements would Tou make 
for the rtmuneration of tbose who should teach the 
different religions in the schools, as proposed by 
you? 

A 22 — They should be remanerated by their 
respective communities, tliougb, in many instances, 
the gratuitous services of religious teachers could 
no doubt be secured 

At the conclusion of the Rcicrrnd W. Ik 
Blackett's cross-examination, the President said — 
Dr Leitoer, in several answers you make state- 
ments which can only be tested by a nfcrence to 
the original records 1 shall now ask your atten- 
tion to certain of those records , first, in regard to 
the genera! impression conveyed by your evidence , 
and second, in regard to spccirc statements as to 
the resumption of rent-free school or mosquebnds. 

ily TiiE Presidevt. 

Q 1 —Several of your answers seem to imply 
that a divergence hu taken place between the 
action of the Panjfb Education Department and 
the instrnctions of the Supreme Government 
Can you menbon any lastancee in which the Edu- 
cation Dipartment lias departed from the text of 
the Secretary of State’s despatches, or from speci- 
fic instructions of the Government of India ? 

A I — hat I wish to show by reference to 
documents is that the Panrtb Government has 
tried to carry out the pnncipies of the despatches 
of I6al ana 13o0 as thoronghly as po-sible, but 
thatthe department hasnotfoid nfilcient atten- 
tion to the«e instrnctionc 
The EJocutional despatches of the Secreta^ of 
State of 1654 and 1852 have not been eameu out 
m the following particulars 

^ DetpaUl ef 1554 

Para 9 —The department has net secured the 
assistance of the learned classes of India who pay 
hereditary veneration to tlie ancient classical lan- 
guages in the fpreao of education, which is con- 

influential position which they occupy amongtheir 
follow conntrymen (see also paras 49 and 51} 

Para 21 —In the selectioii of educabonad offi- 
cers sufficient regard has not been paid to the re- 
quirement that they ehonld possess the confidence 
of the Nahves of India (ride also -pan 56} 

Para 41 —Useful and practical knowledge 
suited to every etation m life has not been conveyed 
to the great mass of people, for which purpo«>e 
Government was prepared to sanction a consider 
able increase of expenditure, making no difference 
between vernacular and Anglo vernacular schools 
of the same class {nde aUo para 44} 

Para 4G — ^Indigenous schools have net been 
made capable of imparting correct elementary 
knowledge to the great rnnw ©f the people, not 
have their most promising pupils been rewarded 
by Echolardups, nor have they been placed under 
efficient in<qiectiou (vide also para. 47} 

Para 57 —Tile principles of the grint-in aid 
have net been clearly and publicly plued before 
the Natives of India, nor has it been distinctly 
stated that schools of all denominabons wonid be 
admissible to the grant irrespective of their religi- 
ous trachiDg (pii/e also paras 84 and 2S) 
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Para 60— 'A. more minute and constant local 
supervision tliau for the geneml system ol gimit 
in*aid has nof been given to indigenous schools. 

Para 61 —Government colleges or schools iaie 
been founded m distncts where institutions exist, 
capable, with the aid of Government, of supplying 
the local demand for education 

Para 62 —The opportunities of tnnsfemng 
Government to grant in aid institutions have not 
been taken 

Para 63 —Government scholarships have not 
been given alike to Government, aided, and tndi 
genous schools 

Parai 64 and 66 —The existing Government 
echolarships have not been rednced lu college^ nor 
have they been devoted, till quite recently, to 
young men prepinng for the scholastic profession 
(ri'fe also para 6S) 

Para 69 — the indigenous schoola have not 
been encouraged, the teachers in possession have 
not been improved, the hostility of this class of 
persons whose influence is so great over the minds 
of the lower classes Aat Iten provoked, and they 
iaK been superseded where it was possible to 
avoid it 

Para 70— Vernacular pnmers and readers 
have not been advertised for public competition 
and have not been bberally rewarded, bnt the 
department has written, approved, printed, pub 
luhed, sold, and introduced its own books into its 
own eohooI«, they being the only great market for 
them in the province 

Para 71 —The onental colleges have not been 
encouraged by the department in the work of 
translation 

Parat 78 to ?6 —(See Max te despatch) 
University degrees are not the possport to employ* 
ment. 

Parat 7? and 79— {See Indes) The Native 
mind has not been directed beyond mere Govern 
ment employ to wider and mote important spheres 
of nsefolness among their countrymen 

Paras 89 to 03 —The example of other prov* 
inces had been admittedly not studied, and it is 
donbtiul whether any o&cer on his appointment 
was ever directed to read the despatches as an in- 
dication of the policy which he was bound to cany 
out The end of para 93 distinctly refers to some 
such system "as the model by which the efforts of 
other Presidencies for the same object sbonld be 
guided ” 

Pesfatek of 1SB9 

Para 3 —Increased attention has not been paid 
to the indigenous schools already existing through 
out the country, and Sluhammodan and Hindu 
religious schools giving a good secular education 
have not been encour^ed 

Paras 5 and 41 — The Directors of Fabbc In- 
strnction, if military men, have not retired from the 
army immediately on their appointment, hot have 
on the contrary, risen from the grade of loeuten- 
aat to that of Colonel, to the great confusion of 
their speciahty (see also Index to this despatch de- 
fining the object of para. 41) 

Para 16 —Masters of indigenon* schools have 
not been encouraged to adopt improved methods of 
teaching (see also para l6 in which vernacular 
education is placed on a level, in point of unporU 
ance, with that of the instruction to ^ affixed 
through the mediuDi of Enghsh) 

Para 19 —The exi^ mg schools are generally 
more than S miles apart The Government has 


not paid half of the 1 per cent educational cess, 
nor has it been levied in part-abatement of other 
demands, nor has the whole of the village school 
oera been devoted to schools situated in villages, 
as a|>pcars to have been done in the North Western 
Provinces 

Para 5/— The principle of encouraging indi- 
genous schools by periodical inspection andrewards, 
as in the North West, or that of itmerant teachers 
to lostnict village sclioolmastors as in Bengal has 
not been followed in the Panjah 

Para 31 — ^Tlie notifications regardmg grants 
to all denominations were again not promulgated, 
as intended, to the people concerned 

Para 40— The cost of managing the depart 
ment u properly susceptible of reduction, as it still 
bears 35 per cent on the provuncial allotment to 
education 

Pdro 41 —The pre/emt at nominatiou for the 
higher offices in the aepartment of professional 
educationists has not always been earned out in 
practice 

Paras 49, 60, 61, 52, 63, and 54 —The support 
of vemaciilar schools is made a charge to Govern 
ment and not to the grant-in aid, which m para 
54 IS specially applied to English and Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools 

Para "reports as far as practicable ” 

have been given regaraing the number and charoc 
ter of schools unconnected with Government con- 
trol {etle extract from reports of the Department 
of Pubho Instraction, Panjab, and the reviews 
thereon by Government during 1856 57 to 
1S80 81) 

Para 4$ — "Jt is most icoportast to make the 
jireateityo<»i51e ase of existing schools and of the 
masters to whom, however ineflicient as teacher^, 
the people have been accustomed to look op with 
respect ' This has not been done 
Para 60 — “The means of elementary educa- 
tion should be provided by the direct instramen- 
t^ty of the officers of education " Thu has not 
been done in the sense of the despatch The work 
has been done by district officers 

Tbe Government of India and the liOcal Gov- 
ernments understood these despatches in the sense 
which I have mentioned may be inferred from the 
. Report on Education which accompanied the des 
potebes, vtde paras S to 16 of Bengal Beport of 
the 19th October 1B60 on the grant in aid ques- 
tion, and other reports too numerous to mention, 
which were all supplied to the educational officere 
of the Panjib but which appear not to have been 
read, and certainly not to have been attended to, 
while some of the main piincjples of the des- 
patches have been opposed by some of the higher 
officers of the department 

In tbe Pangab Report acknowledging the des- 
patch, the number of indigenous <chools is stated 
to W 6 659, and are said to be attended by 62 S67 
pupils, whilst “/or lie inspeeltoa of tillage 
seiooU ontf" there were 38 extra sub-deputy 
in«>pectora, an arrangement which if given a pro- 
per chance, would have been more beneficial than 
a smaller number of better paid chief mohumrs 
Q 2 — With reference to the specific orders 
conveyed m paragraph 57 of the despatch of 1851 
(see also paragraph 34 of the despatch of 18o9), 
do we understand you that the general principles 
whieh regulate grants m aid, and the grant m aid 
rales have not yet been promulgated in the ver 
aacular languages throughout the Panjab ? 
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^ S— They isTcnot reacted tlie people. They 
baye not bwa regularly promulgated in the 
panjii Gneraaent Ga-ittei They *ro not regu- 
larly cominanicated to the ilnnicipalitie«, and they 
are not regularly made known m noa Municipal 
towns and Tillages, as other GoTemincnt notifica- 
tions are They are not stuck up on a UluU door 
or in any iatkin I do not belvcTe thev are ttan»- 
latod I enquired before I left Lahore fast month, 
and I was told that they were not translated As 
Inspector of schools I reported the neglect to 
translate or promulgate the grant-in-aid rules, as 
ordered hy the despatches See paragraph 25 of 
my report as Inspector of schools of the lUwal- 
pindi circle, for 1870-71, quoted as Appenduc 1 1 
to my report on indigenous and aided edncation 
I there say “ The grant-in-aid rules derised to 
encourage natiTe enterpriie, and the very eonl of 
our educational pohey, do not eaist in a tranalalcd 
form in this circle ** 

Q 3 — Uave you made a specisl study of indi- 
genous schools? 

A 3 — Yes, I hare 

Q 4 — Yon hare alluded to the r«nmpbon of 
rent-free grants as a cause of the declme of indi- 
genous schools Are yon conrersaot with the 
etatements of Svt John and Sa Henry Lawrence 
on this point in their Admuii<trati<m Keports 
shortly after the annexabon of the Panjih? 

A il— >1 should like those statements to be read 

out, 

Q B —Permit me to read to you the original 
documents In the Panjab Admimstration Report 
for 1&19-51, paragraph 877, it is eUted "The 
hlumalman suoofs are nearly all ooonected with 
the Tillage mosque In such a case the erne 
endowment would support both institubons It is 
eupetfluQos to obseire that wherever any land has 
been granted in rent-free tenure for such a pur- 

K se, either by the State and its representatires, or 
the proprietary community, eucb foundabons 
bare been gladly maintauied by Board " Pan- 
graph S21 o! tnesanieIUport(for 1849^1) runs as 
follows — " The endowments mentioned in class 
Ko 9 are both secular and religious, for the sujv 
port of temples, mosques, schools, Tilh^e-inna for 
the eece^bon efi tiaTelleca, paupets, and. steaage**, ' 
generally of a monasbc character These lostita- 
bons are ornaments to the Tillages They bare 
some architectural pretensions, and being embo- 
somed in trees," fee. * * * * "The endow 
menu, though occasionally reduced in amount, 
have, on the whole, been regarded with bberality, 
and m conhrming them, ^e officers hare mainly 
regarded the ubbty ^ the msbtubon/' ire 
Paragraph 497 of the Panjib Adnunistrabon 
Report for 1551 53 tells us that • — ‘ That the bikh 
holy places hare been respected," &c., fcc. Are 
these statemeuta cousisteut with what you have 
told us about the resumpbon of grants to udige- 
nous schools? 

A 6 —These statements arc not folly consistent 
with what I have said, but the facts are These 
facU can only be ascertained by a reference to the 
resumpbon records, and these enquiries are, 1 
understand, being made at my request in the 
Secretar^t. X made my statement p^tly t pMTh 
infonnaboa received when traTellmg in the pror- 
ince, and partly from one of the orhcp edaca 
tional reports (quoted at the end of the cross- 


Q <7— TVhat are the melhode of instruction 
pursued in the existing indigenous schools ? Is 
grammar taught there ? 

A t7— Beginning with the humblest 
MiHAjjjri Schools, a system of writing denred 
from theNdgn character uinTOgae,tLenseof which 
is 1^ no means confined, as is euppos<.-d, to certain 
localities, nor, as u asserted in the Puhlic Irutiuo 
tioa Reports, u it unintelligtble to the writer an 
hour after he has written it Mental anthmetic 
u taught by striking instances not Iihcly to be 
easily forgotten, and by a certain ismofio frclsica 
Yforal instmcbon is given very ofUn along with 
the al{^bet, and sometimes tamed into verses 
which arc sung at the close of the school Tins 
13 specially tree of the fjormukla kIiooIv T)isn- 
pline IS maintained in many of the mahfjaui 
fcboots, forms of receipts, book keeping and in- 
Toiccs, &c , are taught, and in a few of them 
business letter-wntting is taught- Second, GcK- 
ucEBi senooLS Although the teaching in tbe*e 
ecbools IS chiefly conCucd to reading books of 
prayer and the Granlh, yet, as a knowledge of the 
language of the Grantn implies a knowledge of 
the Tereaculars of various puts of India, smd as 
the same is accompanied by traditional modes of 
explanation, the prtserrabon of these schools is 
desirable. Thu Gnmaklu lustruetion u not con- 
fined to men but u sometimes given to women 
Titrd, Axauic schools. The .^bte schools go 
from the most eUmeutary knowledge of reading 
I Arabic op to the highest standards of Arable hw 
I and bterature, aod ue sciences contained in that 
i literature, lu^ as medicine They vary lusch 
aocordiagto their grade Grammar, syntax and 
rhetoric in the middle a&d higher schools are 
taught on a method which u considered by the 
greatest Rurejean Arabic scholars to be far 
tupmor to our own Ih^ciplise, so far as obe- 
dience and reverence are concerned, is superior la 
these schools to our own, and thou^ the sight of 
little boys swaying backwards and forwards seems 
coufusing to the Rogfish eye, it is, in fact, an 
aMOmpaDiment to the rhythm of the Euran It 
also gives them some physical exercise The 
exegesu of religion is taught in a very admirable 
manner Anstotle u taught m the higher Arabic 
mAigmuos rtkiools, Kui bis uid YlaW'* srrtems 
ore understood. In some Persian is added, and 
in some Urdu. The system of a runsing com- 
mentary between professors and students is of 
considerable advaotaLge,wh3e even in lower sdiools, 
memory is strengthened by the course p ur su ed in 
teachiDg the reading of the Kuran, as it inTolves 
attention to Towel points, which is of great im- 
portance as to disputed passages. In some higher 
Arabic schools, math-matica and astroaomy are 
taught Totrti, the SassssiT scuoois are of 
the same character as Arabic schools , only they 
more generally combine secular with religions 
instruction. A large number cf schools 

combme inetruction in the Nyaya (logic) or some 
branch of Hindu law with grammar arid reading 
of Pur&nas A pecnliir feature m some of the 
best of these are disputations among the students 
on a given subject, or a lecture lu Sanskrit 
Whenerer translations are made from Sanskrit, 
Vkaj are made m the TeraamiaT oi the qSaco in 
the h«£gn, or occasionally m the Gnrmnkhi 
character The grammatical mstructiou is ex- 
o^ent, and sometimes science, such as medicme, 
tttaught ou the basis of Chataka. Fijtk, Pxx- 
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siis SCHOOU are Lecomicff redaced m number, 
but they rather eicel our Khools m teaching com* 
position, and, on the whole turn out better mnn 
ehis Ihey often add Urdu and, sometimes, 
general subjects, and are attended by Muham- 
madans and Hindus alike, whereas the former 
schools represent the exclusive side of their deoo- 
mmations It is these last schools that we have 
in a measure absorbed 

Q 7 — Do you consider that the indigenous 
schools of the ranjab, as n whole, arc capable of 
being incorporated into the State system of Pnbhc 
Instruction on their present basis, in the same way 
as the indigenous echoob have been incorporated in 
Boigal’ 

A 7 —They could certainly he included on 
their pre'^nt basis provided the system of Public 
Instruction in the Rinjab showed the same elasii , 
city as in Bengal But the be«t pbn would be to | 
leave them to the local boards 

Q 8 — Has any attempt been mode in the 
Panjsb to incorporate these indigenous schools into 
the system of Public lustructiou? '■ 

A 6 — As to the Peruan schools, an attempt 
was made, which is desenbed m the Panjab Edo 
cation Beport of 6th July lbo7, paragraph 40 
But the re^lt was rather the destruction of the 
best mdigenons schools of that land than tbev 
deielopment hir Arnold desenbes the prelimi* 
nary process as follows *— 

‘'The flrtt inprtuioa cf tbs people when they heard of 
a OoTcnimeBt ecaestioa scheme was (ometlua; like (hie 
Ihst their chtldtsa were to be uaght la exectly the esuio 
irsyoi formetly hr the ilita 8ehib tod the pond t, hot 
that the ilisn sod the pondit irere for the (utore to he 
paid, Bet by them the pwati hut by the State Dooht* 
lese, eo loag as Ooreromeot edacstioo eras lappeaed to 
Bean this, it wu axeeediogly popolar tod eo loo; as wo 
did Dothiog bet gtre eelanee to popular teaebrn, this idra 
remaio^ oodutarbed. But hanog aecured our teacbera. 
of nnn« we gave them their ifletmctioua. A ebort eet of 
nlea for tbni eaidsnce wu printed and given to eo-h 
echoolmuter 00 uis ippomtmeaL Theo for the 6r»t time 
be heard the worda rrpnUire because etcaDge. h story 
geography and anthfflCtii. 8h^b Sadi wu etdl Rlained 
but be wu deposed from his place at abaoliite monaieb 
Feruan was allotetd but Urdu vaa leriefed on and tb ■ 
chaaoe tbough eeaeotial aud iiidupeatable etiU wu s 
aboaig%,iaii uuidbitfapihataUe'' 

I do not think the attempt from 1865 to 1869 
to incorporate indigenous schools, was a tborongb 
one See the edacationial reports and renews on 
them for the period m question 

Q 9 — ^A«suming that there are now about 
4,0U0 indigenous schools in the Punjab, wilh 
50,000 pnpils, can you form an idea as to what 
it would co^ to incorporate those schools into the 
^tem of Fubhe Instrnctioo upon the Bengal 
method? 

A 9 —1 should say that a grant Bo jier 
mensem to an elecieotary indigenous school woald 
be a very great encouragement, but a higher uisti 
tution might get more About three-fourths of 
them are elementary schools, to whose teachers 
Ho per mensem would be a material assistance, 
and even soma of the higher ones would be glad 
to receive it Other teachers work from philan 
thropie motives and would not receive anyt hing , 
but to all the Government recognition would be of 
great importance 

Q 10 —Have you any proposals to make to 
the Commissioa for the improvement of indige- 
nous schools? 

Penjeb 


d 10 — My detailed proposals will be embodied 
m my report to the Commission on indigenous 
sdiools 

Q 11 — ^You have criticised the present system 
of inspection in the Panjab But if the inspec 
tors of schools do not follow the present system of 
examinii g several schools in one day, could they 
get throu^ the u ork of inspection at all ? 

A Jf — ^o I speak, however, only of inspec- 
tion by inspectors, not by district or deputy m- 
gpectocs 

Q 12 — I shall now ask your attention to pri- 
mary schools under the department Have you 
formed an estimate as to the number of villages 
in whi^ Hiete are Govetument or aided pnmary 
schools? 

A 12 — There are, from the Director’s Eeport, 
1,281 nrimary vernacular schools There are 
abont 195 Municipalities In the census returns 
I find 513 towns, meamng places containing more 
than 3,000 inhabitants There mnst also be a 
large number of places with less than 3,000 in- 
habitants yet not in any sense a village 1 deduct 
these 513 town schools to determine how many 
primary vemaculir schools remain for villages 
There are therefore about 771 primary vernacular 
schools m Tillages or towns of under S OOO in- 
habitants With the exc^ien of perhaps 20 
masters, the highest pay ot village seboolnmsters 
13 B15 per jnensem, while the balk receive 
filO 1 will take as an average BI2, as the 
I total cost of each of these ?7L vwga achools per 
j mensem, this comes to a sum of SI, 11,024 per 
aonnm As I believe the cess is returned at 
iU, 25,000, it IS clear that the whole ee«9 ib not 
spent on village schools, even including every town 
under 3,000 inhabitants Even supposing that 
all the 1,284 primary vemacokr schools are in 
vilbges, or that the whole of the cess u spent on 
primary vernacular schools an average of B12 
Mr mensem to each school would only give 
Hl,84 896 per annum, and thus still be below 
the receipts &om the cess 

Q 13 —What are we to understand that you 
mean by the word “village”? 

I A 13 — I Vy a vn- 

' habited almost entirely by agnculturists, and with 
less than 1 000 inhabitants 

Q 14 — You have given as an appendix to your 
evidence an account of what you term the * mis- 
appbcations from the villages school fund in ten 
years ” smonntiug to over 10 lakhs (£104,874) or 
nearly one half fhese ten years are from 1861 
to 1871 Have separate accounts of the villaoe 
cess been kept from 1871 to 1881, and could you 
furuHi the Commission with a simJar obstrnct of 
those accounts? 

A 14 — After 1867 the designation of village 
schools as well as the table shouing the expeoJi 
tore from the village ce«, droj ped out of the 
Pablto Instruction Reports I think that an ac- 
eount of this expenditure ought to be furnished by 
Hie educational department, but I am not m a posi- 
tion to do so, certainly not immciliately Another 
cause of confusion in the accounts is the mixin" 
np of the local or district funds with the vilU-re 

CO’S 

<? IS — In your alstnct of the accounts from 
1861 to I*'?! jou ijiccifi ns ' misapplications” 
certain sums un ler the follow ing headings " Gta 
tnitaes to dismissed olRiials,” “Cost of tem, 

lot 
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purcKavtl for Intjwtflr’i ani Pirfctfr’a pRct*/* 
“iuppnor^i/^J •chool*," "taUnm anJ contirc^. 
cii^ of the (^rnrnl e«tah1i!ihmrnt of the l>Iurati >n^ 
1) jwtmf nt,’* , many of whieh war unJer 

ilirierent fomi thrvni;;hfi«t ll « ton vrari Haro 
you carefullr aacrrtainol that tli<*»o eharpot rrally 
cam* out of the Tillage cr»>, an>] how luYo you 
done Ki 7 

J 15 — I haTC limply eoj leil th* rrporli For 
*' OtatoiUon to ditmioed ot'jf-iaU/' for of 

tcnti mjrthifJ for Durel r*! and Inn^cUT*# 
ofric*>i' I refer to talJe \\TI at the end «f tl»e 
i)ir«lor of I’uWic Instruflioti** lUjyirtfor 6) 
nnd to yttra,^{h fi3 of tliat reja>rt for a general 
■tatement of the mtta|'] liratioa of th* villan 
ecus hor muapphcationi on “Soj^nor nJ/J 
achooU," I refer 1 1 •* general al^'ract" on page 4t 
of Director of I’uUic laitniction'illeport for ll*b|. 
62 (paragraph 12) lor the ffe>piently remmng 
miaapplicati nu on lalanct anl eontingrnci'a of 
the “general eirtal Iwhrarnt “ 1 refer to p«ragTa|l> 
8 of the ratno Ueport, IS*"! 62 AImv ]«TagTa]lt 
<t2 of the lame, in the “general aUtraet*' I 
al<o refer to ranom other reporta and lahlc* tnued 
hy the Director of IhsUic liutroetion 

Q Iff — \ou ohjeel to the ftnall amount et 
pended from the Tillage •chc'ol nj-in Tilbge 
•choola lUeeyou conn lend tlie imll numlM-r 
of Tillage ichoi^a danng the earlier yrari of the 
depurtmeatt and doyou not think that a luOl-ient 
tain waa capcnd*d on th>'«e ichoaU in proportion 
to their nunl«r«? ^lontd yon like me to gire 
you the exact f gur*i 7 

J Jff.^\ni, 1 ihoidd like the exact fguret. 

<2 /7— Mcll, permit me fint to refer yon to 
Tonr own report on tod geoona kKooIi, mge 9 
xouheieaay tliat“in IShi there waaa tabnev 
of ni|14 S02 from the educational en*, wbibt 
only 923,472 had been eipendcd on ntbgo 
•clunli’' Let mo then a<V pour attention to the 
Tanjili Administration Ilepart for I^SOdiS, |isge 
29, juragraph 61, where you will find the eapm- 
ditnr* of the Tilbge r*«s stated thus in 
57, 1123,472 in 1857 6S, 1182,203 Rot 
1850 57, tho first year of the defurtment, tl 
were only 450, with C, 00 4 scholars , and in 1857> 
53 there were 1,330 nlUge schoob with 18 024 
cchobrs Do yon not think that enough of money 


eras ipent from Ih* Tilbge ew* ennaiJrnrg tie 
•mail numtier of s'hoeli 7 

ef. /7 — Sfy fl jection I*, nnl that more money 
seas twrt esprndi^l cn tl»e eanting leh-vil*, tot that 
more Khw If were not mtal’iihnj with ll>« money 
in hanl If th* yrar was spent In enjoinr, that 
ahontl hare liwn t>a> 1 for from the general r»Te- 
nnes n t from tne Tilbge re»i, anij all arcomn- 
btiiiAS from t*at eei< shcul 1 hare 1 «y-b kept fiT 
the ptirpw* for wheh it was eollectd TIjI 
|*nrj»>Mr sras, prlmanlr, the »ujje»rt cf Tilbge 
in ! grnous srhotb { an f, *eccn-lly, » f such Oorera* 
tiirnl Tilbge tchoeli as wonVl l^te wttciI a« 
in »!els for tl o jn 1 f-enouis wh >cb 1 hopo that 
Apjen lit 1 1 to nr rtjiort to the Ci-t“mw»i m osill 
aulhciently estalLsh this. 


Dr lyitner, at the eIo*e of I is c*T>*s-eta~ji* 
nation, eiprr*sc<l a I'rong doir* tot* alliwrJ to 
substantiate other statement* sthirh he had ad* 
ranesd in hi* esi lerKW-in-cl lef, 1 ul which had fu.t 
l'*ea touclied upon in the cr'sMsmiration He 
«lesirnl ntfer toai ths Commiui >n th>QlJ examioe 
him further or aerrpt hi* statements a* e< erect. 

Tl# I'reiileot, nosrerer, whiU thanking Dr 
lieitoer for th# directneas of lisreplies, and the 
TaluaU* mfomat ion fumuhed, declined to examine 
him at grrater length 


Ka era Jett latr. 


riinri ScBoeis asioTiso atarritB aaea. 


7seu. "Tsa sr* ass 




. tilt it i - - 
esitoa la foruirr tn*s to 
rn (*aaU »t mbf/M 


bad t« r*rm* 






loesj la rrtsni t* (eseh 
r*sil XImI «f thsia 

wnA’-'** *t 

wLkI wrr# rery 

I >t* a leikJaJ Id. lars Wa 
rnaiani Vat j bars b*«a 
otSnsl 7 iorvinaid of U>* r 
uiovKi. CO u* HUM non aboia mralwoed. at th# 
oelrd la lb« wsrxia. la all ta h t~ti lbs tebool 
i« eoniLierwl sabjecl ta nareruaeat laipn-t o«, aal 


Trantlafion of the Atuteert of the MAJiAs-l-IstiiHi, L.^nort«, to the Quethont 
framed ty fAc ^ducofiow Commitaon. 


PazinfcriaT Sti 1 tkkz 5 t 

The Association, before proceeding to answer 
the <]aestions, begs to state tliat what titer base 
recorded as their opinion is correct to tlie Lest of 
their judgment ana belief, and that in a&swcnng 
each question they bare had in new the ml 
wants of the country and of the people at la^, 
and what course would under the present ctreum 
stances, bo best adapted to further the cause of 
education in this pronnec The Association has 
read with great interest the Resolution of the 
OoTemment of India, and they were rcry anxions 
that their opinion shonld be in confonmty snth 
the wishes of the Goremnient ; but considenng 
all the questions putby the Commission the Aswv 
ciation thought that it would bo nusTcprcscnling 
the facts, i! they were not to state the real re- 


S oimnenta of the country It u understood that 
ll* object of th* Ooremment of India, by the 
appoinlment of the CommiMion, « to giro effect 
to Uio proriiioUf of the Lducational despatch of 
1854, W It u beliered that it u far from the in* 
tention of Goremmentihat the Commission should 
oicrlook the ml interest of tlie country 

The Mahammadan Aasociationof lAhore,whKh 
I* tn a manner connected with the whole pronnee, 
IS not only of opinion that Goremment shouU 
merely supemee Mncation, but aI«o that it should 
let the Vocational D partment hare the direct 
management of it until Satires become as able 
and elScient as huropeans are to take the gianage 
mentof education in their own hauls This ts 
morn or less the case in a1mc>d ererv part of the 
county, but ft IS especially so in the I anjib, which 
has bwn btely annexed. Thu renders it neccs* 
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sary tbat tlie OoTernmcnt sliould keep the manage 
meat of edaeatioa ta its own hands for a long time. 
The members of the Association are unaDimonsIy 
of opinion that Urdn should continue to he recog- 
nised as the dialect of the people^ aad more en- 
couragement should be given to the Aluhammadao 
students by meaus of exemption from fees, gnmt 
of scholarships, award of pnaes, and such hie 
measures The reason for asking for this con 
cession is that hluhammadans, as compared with 
their fellow-countrymen of other creeds, are in a 
backward state 

The Association has been rei^nested by the people 
of the province to lay a gieat stress on the above two 
points, and they have therefore authorised Sayyid 
Nadu Ah Shah Saifi, theu representative, to dis 
cuss them before the Commission to the best of 
bis ability, and the Association hopes that the 
worthy President and the members of the board 
will be pleased to take bis representations into 
their favourable consideration For their doing 
so, the Muhammadans of thePaojab will be mnc^ 
debted to the Comimssion 

AkSWEBS TO THE QuESTIOKS 

Q««i 1 — Please state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education w India, and ui what province your cx- 
penence has been CTtned 

Am 1 — The Association consists of Native 
gentlemen. Government officials, merchants, edi- 
tors of newspapers, and traders Some of these 
gentlemen have had and have still connection 
with the Educational Department, and others have 
had special onportanittes of making themselves 
occ^nainted wilm the system of education and the 
working of the department Some of the mem- 
bers take great interest m the cause of educa- 
tion 

Quer Si —Do you think that in your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
on a sotuid basis, and is capable of development 
np to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction? 

Am 2 — In our opimon the system of primary 
eduA&tvaw IS planed, on a. aound. basis, the anly 
defect being that education imparted is notaccord 
ing to the tastes and requirements of the differ 
ent classes of the people In our opimon educa- 
tion given in cities where the object of people 
13 Government employ, in towns where are orti- 
zans, and in villages which are generally inhabited 
by cultivators, would be such as to meet their 
respective wants 

The following books should be added to the 
scheme of duties for primary schools Caligra- 
phy and specimens of letter writing to the schools 
situated m large cities, books on art and industiy 
to those in towns, and treatises on agnculinre to 
those in villages hor the completion of the 
studies of the boys reading in the two lost men 
tioned institutions, there should be a school 
in each district and a college in the province 

The Association is glad to leam that the Gov 
emment is contemplating the opening of colleges 
for instruction m industrial arts and agncnltore 
The introduction of books on morals into the 
course of instruction prescribed for the pruoaiy 
schools IS greatly needed in our opimon Besida 
this, the teachers should give practical training in 
manners 


Qua 3 — In your province is pnmary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
jarticnhir classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically escluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
mflaential classes towards the extension of elemen- 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am 3 — In our province pnmary ^ucation is 
sought for by the people in general Sweepers, 
Sansis, and other wandering and cnminal tnbes 
hold aloof from it, the reason being that they 
are a degenerated people, and that they are too 
much addicted to a nomadic and free life Wc 
regret to say that Muhammadans do not avail them- 
selves even of primary education They are as 
backward in pnmary as in secondary and college 
education They appreciate education so much 
that it forms part of their customs and usages 
For instance, every Muhammadan is desirous of 
performing the ceremony of Bismilla (» e , the 
ceremony performed on the first day of a boy's 
going to school), and m most cases the cele- 
bration of this ceremony is regarded not less im- 
portant than that of marriage But it is much 
to be regretted that for different reasons the zeal 
which they show for the education of their child- 
ren in the commencement gradually dies away 
Poverty is the chief cause of the withdrawal of 
Mohammadans from schools Theattitude of some 
of the peopU towards the education of low classes, 
such as Changirs, Saosis is unfavourable, but the 
Association, whicb insists upon giving edncation to 
every class of people, does not think it proper to 
exclude the children of the above mentioned tribes 
from the benefit of pcimary education, for whom, 
however, separate schools should be opened 

Qnes 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist to your pronoce ? How far are thsy a reho 
of an ancient village system 7 Can you de«cnbe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
ID them, and the system of discipline m vogue? 
'What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such echoola gener- 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
QZ piQTifUag masteM m. wifth echoola? Uadw 
what circumstances do you consider that mdige- 
nous echoob can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is 
the method to adopt for this purpose ? Are 
the masters willmg to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given 7 How far has the grant m aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it 
be fuitiier extended ? 

An* ^—Indigenous schools still exist in many 
places, but we cannot ascertain their exact num- 
ber We cannot say how far they are a relic of 
the ancient village system There are many in- 
digenous Aluhammadan schools m the Fanjab, and 
they are far superior in every respect to similar 
schools kept by pSndas and bhais, in these schools 
hooks m Persian literature and on religion, and la 
»me arithmetic or book keeping, are taught. 
Some o£ the quabfied maulvis teach promising 
scholars m higher branches of hterature, science 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics (accordin'» to 

the old s^em), traditional sajungs, evidences of 

Muhamm^amsm, commentary on the Kutan and 
general knowledge, philosophy (accorJiun- to tlm 
Greek system) There is no ^ed rate" of f«s 



tn in »clic»l# S rrfpwjta^ 1e Jfuham. 

twiia'd tcwti cy<‘n^^l «u«K •cWt* «t 
lliNfOwn rf«i»lfn(r, anl foRaf?.''! t'tu-lim f r It** 
inrtruction of tlinr chiMrcn, niifrc Iti*- ft il IrfO of 
iViPir I«or n« 3 \iWiT» »\*ii T»w% p pJacatim 
Some celel rated maulTH frceife Wp la tlio 
iliap« of «loDition» from different j'art* of tie 
country anl Rire in«tnJfUon willioul any mini* 
Deration Tl^re ar* alw »<>me aelwoU of line 
km 1 where the forenti and piatJian* of j«i>»U 
pay tL» lesclirni in mtli or in kinil areordiiitt t“ 
tliiir prana Tlie pn fra<5on of the t*ach»r« of 
•ucU ochooU u ( 7 'nirrally berrJiUry, arx! they aro 
the aont of mullia.lrtil in aome e*»oa <ther 
peraon* after irceiring eOacation take up thia 
profe«»ion 

Tlieir attainments ap of different standards, 
aome are pi»r in «inalifirations, others i»**r*a 
excolknt atuinments, but f >T the ni<*rt jort the 
education reoeired l>y the latter i« of tlie ol 1 ty|>e. 
and does not conseeiuenlly meet iJm r» jtiireta»ftte«f 
tl e preo?nt ap* Uoniifennp the prr«iit m|aire* 
ments they cannot ho tumw to a<oi«oBl a« a 
partof thesyrtemofnationalediration Tlieleaeh- 
era of in iTjjenout arhmis will, rre cooeeti e, plailly 
accept State aul , I nt it will ho dirimlt for tlieo 
to conform to the rule* nn Irr which such ael is 
ipren Of coorw, the national achooli which mar 
henrifter to cstal Iished on aound ]nnci|l-a wJl 
i/lbere to the oon litioo* of the prant-in-ail ara- 
tem and meet the rent wants of the people IW 
•yitetn of mnt-in aid, m far as we know, doe* 
cot prohahTy extend to indigceou* achovU, not 
is there any Deed of it 

C wMliat opinion dc« your expemnta 
lead you to bold of the extent an 1 ralue of home 
instruction? flaw far is a hoy educated at h<>me 
able to eompete oneotal terms, at examinations 
qualifyinp lor tho public aerriee, with toys edo. 
cated at school ? 

Jiti The eiluealion of boys instructed at 
homo IS upon tho old system Some p«o{ 1« bare 
recently added Iho study of English and (^ocral 
knowliAlge to the course of mstruetion Dut 
^ocrally a boy educated at home cannot compete 
with one educated at a school, at exammationa 
qualifying for pnhho semec 

Q*u C.—llow far can the Coremment de- 
pend on private effort, aided or snailfd, for (be 
supply of elementary instruction in rural dis- 
ncts? Can you enumerate the private agen- 
cies which exist for promoting primary la- 
st ruction? 

*<«* <7— Tn our opinion OoTcmrocnt eannot 
depend on the pnvate efforts of even the inha- 
bitaats of cities, much leas can it upon those of 
the rurol districts, thongh it may only ho for im- 
parting elementary instruction 

<2»cs 7 — How far, m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary ^ueation in rural distncta, 
he advantageously ndminutered hy district com- 
mittees or local boards? M bat are the pro- 
per Lmits of the control to he exercised by 
such bodies? 

7— Until the country is thoroughly ad 
Tanced in education and enlightenment, and until 
competent at d able men are forthcomiog, we are 
unable to say that the funds assigned for pn- 
mary education tn rural districts will 1* advan 
tageously administered by the distnet and local 
boards. 


Q*e» 5— Wist claMca cf selools sHou!!, fa 
year optuloB* be fntR.iU%l to ^Ianifi,ia! e >tneiil- 
te*>* for sapj^Tt anl nunagemeot? Aseomin.* 
that (to jirofifl n tf rbmrntaiT intructi n in 
town* u to Iw a tliarge against Moricifwl fuMs, 
what aivnntv nuuld yon aiiggrat ags nrt tho 
p»»ili!itr il 'fui irjjal comniiltev* fs htg to 
maVe fiirKivnt jv«»t-ion? 

A »0 ft— are ur.snc to suggest tfat xny 
kmltf achevl si inH I** entnnti^ tnMnnivifw- 
Iitic# fur msnsgrmenl an 1 so; f» rt. Vhi>oU iitn- 
atcs|is»me rilie* and I wnt arc tu] K-rti-l iy 
(licif rMnwtive hfiminj-a! lira, at»l wr err funds 
do h<t a'linit of auffinrtit aid 1-ving giTen, Oov- 
eminent ah ol ! make un the diffmr^ by a gra-t 
fcum the j<cu«itieial funds, 

Q»/» 5— Have you any augg^t'jtms to taale 
on tho system in f>rre f r pruriJieg teacher* in 
prinury sihiols? U hat ii the |r*«cot Kimal 
autos (f r»lUc« acfoolmadera? I)o (l»ey nrrt a 
tonvffcut inCnenee artwog tlx* tillsgvra? Can 

J oti aiiggnt fivaiurr*, Ml»er tlan incrcaeo of jay, 
>r imt-eufing (lieir posit] n? 
star In ttif ^•^otllX£• men who have jo»*ed 
the Normal school rxaminition arc apj^/intcd 
teaci era in | nmarr telii<oI*, and (heir atUinmests 
at* gttjctvUy favt U \* vsuihtn W t--«T»tt»vlt’Ak 
' mo»t cf llicac tearfiera aro wanting in miWah’y, 
an I «< naeqnenllv tliev cannot exert a Icnefcial lO- 
flnctit^ artiom: tn* vimgw*. Thrit anMUtinent* 
as tnemWra «’f ibstrwt anl Manieipai rom&i'tec* 
wout J improve their pMitioQ 

<?*/» /{),— What sobjfvts of lestreetion, if IS* 
trodored into pnmary stltoelr, would maka them 
isota aevsptabta lo the evmmonitvat lirge, and 
espwully to the agneuUarxl clsssea? hhould 
any sporul means I# ad pent f r makieg tho us- 
atmction 10 twh »ul j*<ts eClcvriit? 

Ja$ /O— Ve have rephnl to this in our an- 
oarer to qu-*l>oa No t 

Q#e» Jl— 1* tl» vrrDSCuUr rectipniaed and 
taught in the Kh ^Is of your prnrince the dial-ct 
of tho people? And if not, arc the sclumfi on 
that account useful and pripular? 

•fat JJ —The remacuUr taught in our school* 
IS Urdu, which Tcrr much rewmhlcs the Panjalu 
It bas oiades won Vrful progmv in tlisenuntrv, 
and If soon developing int«> a language, and is 
undeestoed everywhere Tie country haa de- 
rived pval benclit from this langavge, which lias 
erraUd a nsefol vernacular literature for llu. 
whole pravinee. Tn lujiport of our vkw that 
Urdnshoull remain Ihu dialect of (his province, 
th* tanoctstionhas asked its reprrerntative, Stvid 
Nadir Air Sbth Sufi, to give bis rrosocs in full on 
tbu p int. 

Qass iP— Ts the aysUm of povment Iv re. 
anil suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

«!** i?— In our opinion the syitem of pay- 
ment by results is smtal le for the j rometwn of 
education am ngst poor and ignorant peoi te 
pnjpiU of these schools should U. aivardnl schoLir- 
abps, as it will induw them to complete tier 
education 

Qaes 13 — Ilave yon any suggestions to make 
tegaoliog tlie taking of fees in pniwary schools? 

Aum 13 — M e do not know what fees are 
levied in primary schools situated in villtges, but 
in *11 schools of this grade attachcil to the dis- 
trict schools, the rate of fees from annas 2 to 
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RS Taries according to tlie iDOuns of the p treats 
of a l>oj, winch in the opinion of the Ascocia 
tion, IS sufficient!) hyh Besides lowennj the 
scale of fees generally, a nominal fee should only 
he reahsed from the poor boya, and children of 
really indigent parents should he exempted 
These concessions should be more liberally made 
la favour of hlohammadans who are in abachnaid 
state even in primary education 

Qua 14 — you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and Gecondl) 
how they can he gradually rendered more elb 
cient ? 

Ant 14 — The funds assigned for pnmary 
schools should not be spent on schools eituatea 
in towns, where the number of children of 
agriculturists receive education to a very limit- 
ed extent The saving thus effected would be 
applied for opening more pnmary rchools and 
making them more efficient The district and 
JIunieipal hoards should be ashed to assign more 
funds for o] ening more schools in vilbges and 
towns respecti\ely Government should also be 
requested to give more aid under the grant in aid 
8) stem mica 

Qm«# Jf5— Do you know of any instances lO 
which Government educational institutions 
the higher order have been closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodies, as con- 
tempUted in paragraph G2 of the despatch 
of 18a 4? And what do you regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to 
tliat provision ? 

4nt lo —Government has abolished Delhi Co! 
lege, winch has disheartened people very much 
^ e have not read the Section C4 of the Education 
despatch of 1854 

Qnes —Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the Inghcrorder might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, willi or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Goremmentto 
protect ? 

Am 1G — In oiu: opinion tho time has not come 
for Government to withdraw from the manage- 
meut of any bighcr institutions or to traosicr 
them with or without a grant in-aiJ to any pnvntc 
bodies In the former ca«e the higher institutions 
will be closed in the lalUr they -will he neglected 
to a great extent Government should nut pati- 
ently for some time MeanwLili. it should divise 
means to spread education among people, and in- 
crease tho number of higher institutions By 
doing so Goveroment will create a class of able 
and competent men who will be able to carry out 
the wishes of Government At present there are 
only Uie Jlissionary gentlemen who in the event of 
Government closing its institution*, will open 
Uitir schools But we beg to tv present to Got- 
eminent in a spint of lojaify that people do not 
hkt the institutions opened by the "Mi-v.! uarie* as 
wligious instruction is al-^o imiurtral in them 
Bi sides, the teachers that are p«.«emUv ensjaged 
for IhesL institutions are low paid aud eon«f» 
rpicntly th ) arc lew able and clhvient tlian (ho<e 
employed in Govemmeat stl >o!s If Govcni 
mint were to rely on the efforts of Jliw-ionwy 
g nthmeu and close its schools the lutcrests of 
ol I’ation will be injured, and i will b1<o U. poll 
iKoIly mexjiodient 
ran. A. 


Qiei /?— In th" provnnee with winch you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in aid system ? 

Ant 17 —In the I’anjab, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, there is not a single gentleman who 
IS both able and ready to come forward and aid, 
even more extensively than heretofore, in the 
estaUishme&t of schools and colleges upon the 
grant-m-^id 8y«tem 

Qwes IS— If the Government or any local 
authonty having control of public money, were to 
announce its (letcrmiDation to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintcmnce of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would he best adapted to stimnhte private effort 
ID tbe laterim, so as to secure the mainUnance of 
such institution on a pnrate footing? 

Am is — If the local authonty were to an- 
nounce lU determination to withdraw, afUr a 
given term of years, from the miintenance of 
higher institutions, the best course for it to adopt 
in the meanwhile, in order to stimulvk private 
effort, would be to take steps for the extension of 
primary and secondary education, end invite the 
attention of people to take the management of 
such schools in tbeir own hands 

19 —Have you any remarks to offer on 
tbepnociples of tho grant id aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are tho grants 
adequate m the case of (a) colkgcs, (4) boys’ 
sehvok, (e) girls' schools, ()} Norcnal schools? 

Am 19 — have no objection to the prin- 
ciples of tbe grast-JD-aid and to the conditions 
under which such aid is given It is sufficient tb 
strengthen the maintenance of the Svliools and 
colleges opened under (be grant in aid system 
Tbe Association, however, cousidvre npcc«*arytho 
addition of tlie two following conditions — 

I'lritljf —Should the Muhammadans who arc in 
a backward state desire to open schools 
for primary or high education, the 
Association thinks that Ooverament, 
as a special rase, should encourage 
them by supplementing such enntn 
butioo to (he extent o/ tno-thirdi hr 
such purposes This imlulgvoco is m- 
di*poa<3blo, tlioiigh It may be for a 
Iimiteil time onlj 

Srron Ilf — In grant in aiil rrcfcrencc sboul 1 !« 

given to national siliooU, started by 
tiie Natives of the country, over similar 
institutions opened by foreign agenaes 
Qnet 50— How far is the whol« educational 
system as at present oilmmLitcrcvl one of practual 
ncutralityt s < , one in which a »cli “ol or a college 
lias no advantage or disadvanUg o'* regards C jv- 
erament ail and in'iirctioti fnm anv rtligious 
pnwcvplcs that are tawghl or w I a m it ? 

i(n$ 50 —The addition of re! gi i l>'xk-stothe 
scheme of stn lies is calculatovl I ail t > tl r m 
piovement of bttl* m rals and maimen j rov id -vl 
such teaching is from th studiuts cwi sacrinl 
books but as it 11 iroj-K iLL to tntrt«! i »n h 
teachinginO vernmenl schoi !• l! - best sul stilule 
for it would l>c to have bwks intulcating gv<*J 
morals an I manners 

Qwei ^i— Wkit ilass^xprinripally avail them 
selves of fioveromtnt ■ r ai 1 d siliocls and col ig(j 
for the cdocation of their children ’ flow f^r u 
!« 



tte complaint tvcU {onnde^ tViat llie \TCaUliy 
cla(5C3 do not pay cnoagh for tuch edncatioa ? 
tVhat isthe rate of fees payable for Liglier eda- 
cation in your province, and do yon contider it 
adequate ? 

Att 21 —The cuddle and lower closes, and 
Bpecially the former, avail thcm«elve8 of Govern- j 
ment and middle schools and colleges for the edu- I 
cation of their chUdrett. The children of wealthy ' 
people and raises only do not dmve much benefit 
from each institutions. It u true to aome nteat 
that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for , 
education The rate of fees parable in every 
class of the coUego in our province is 312 a 
month Hut in our opinion the time has not as yet 
come to raise the scale of fees tl e regret to say 
that no lodulgence is shown to poor boys 

Qm 52 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am 23 —There is no school or college in oor 
province supported entirely by fees 

Quet S3 —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher orderto 
become mflaential and stable when in direct com- 
pebtion with a similar Government institution 7 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Jni 2.3— In our opuuon it u not possible for a 
non Govenuoent institution of the higher orderto 
become influential and stable when m direct cam- 
petition with a similar Government institution 
It ought become so, however, when such schools 
will M opened by sole and competent meiu 
Qaei 2d.— Is the caase of higher ednenbon in 
your province injured by any unhealchy coo(«b 
tioa , and i2 so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

Ah4 2d— bet, in our opinion the cause of 
edocabon haa been much injured by doable set of 
examinations It is advisable that until the 
Fanjab Uuvemty College is raised to the status 
of a University, the text books of the Calcutta 
University should only be taught. 

Qmet Sj —Do educated Jiabvcs in your prov 
ince readily find remunembve employment 7 
Am 2o.— T es , educated ^sbves fiod employ 
ment though with some difficulty, but in most 
cases the appoiutmeuts cbtaiued ate not remunera- 
bve and are below the posibon and attainments 
of the recipients The educated iruhammadans 
however, find it diScolt to get a situabon, as their 
Cellow-conutcymea exeioi^ a great lafiuence in aQ 
public offices 

Qsci 26 —Is the instrncbon imparted in sec 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies futther with 
useful and pracfacal information ’ 

Am 26 —Yes , the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools is calculate to store the mmil of 
those who do not pursue their stipes farther 
with useful and pracbcal information, 

Qm* 27 — Do you think there » any truth in 
the statement that the attenhon of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance exa- 
mination of the University ’ If so, are yon of 
opinion that this arcumstanee impairs the piacb 
wl value o* the edneahea in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

^ — ’Tes, sometimes it happens that 
ine Bttenben of the pupils and teaclata « undoly 


diivcled to the Eotvaacc eiamiuatioa of the 
Uniimity, which undoubtedly impurs the prac- 
tical value of cdocatioa 

2S— Do you think that the number of 
tmpils in secondarj schools who prc«eDt themselves 
for the Univereity T ntrance examination u nn- 
dolv largp when compared with the requirements 
of the country? If you think so, what do you 
regard a* the causes of this state of thing** and 
w^t remedies would you suggest ? 

A*t 29— No, the number of candidates u not 
large in comparison with the rcquirenicnta of the 
country, as the number of graduates in our 
country is still very limited, so is the case with 
the matneulatcd stndents In cor opinion* m this 
sgeof pregre^ emltsabon* and enlightenment, al- 
most erery person should reemve education up to 
that standard. 

Qatt 20 — ^Vhat system prevails in your prov- 
in« with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any retoarks to make on the subject 1 I* the 
' scholanhip system impartially admni'tcred as 
b^wsen Governnunt and aided schools ? 

Jmt 20 —Vt e leam that in this provinee there 
IS only a sum of 111,400 aiisign^ for scholar- 
ships, and according to the recent rules scholar 
ships are awarded to suece«sfal candidates only 
In our opinion the rum assigned »s very inadequate, 
and the rmtnctions imposed very hard, as it does 
not matenaDv benefit poor and indigent pupila. 
^1 oUrsbip* are not opened to aided schools 
The Association, however, trusts that pronnoD 
will be made for giving scholanhijw in schools 
which may herrafter Ic cstalEsbcd by the com- 
bined efforts of the Native* of the country 
Qaet fO— Is Mnueiral rapport at present ex 
tended to grant-in aid senooU, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies , and how far u this 
support likely to l« permanent ? 

Am so — \ es , Municipal support u at preeeat 
extended to the aided sebws belonging to misson 
or other bodice bat people disapprove of such aid 
in the cose of the former 

Qair 5L— Does the University cumculum 
aSerd a sufficient training for teachers in second 
aiy schools, or are specuU Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Aaa 31 —The University caracnlam affords 
sufficient training for teachers employed for teach 
iii» Euglbb, but Normal schools are needed for the 
purpose of training Persian teadiers 

Qaet 32 — Mhat is the system of school m 
spectioD puTsoed in yo ur pxuvince ? Zn what res- 
(wet IS it capable of impiuvement 7 

Aa» 92 —The system of school inspection pur 
sued in this ptovisce is not tborongb. But 
Europraa and Native oScera of districts and 
loAftiAart, sbould be asked to make frequent m 
speebons 

Quet 39»41an you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
lospecbou and examination ? 

Aa» 33 —In onr opinion the method of se 
cunng effiaent voluntary agency in the work of 
inspecbon and examtnahon would be to confer 
titles and iAihit upon thcK who may be both able 
and willmg in nodeitake this work. 

Qaet Bow far do you consider the text- 
books lu use in all schools smtable ? 

Aat 34 — Th- Association liad no sufficient 

tune to examine minutely the text-books in use in 
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the schools ol this province, hat on the whole it is 
o£ opiaion that they are soitablc 

Que» 8G — In a complete scheme o£ edofiatum 
for India, what parts can in your opinion, be most 
eSectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Am 36 —The state of this province, at least 
with regard to education, is such as to induce and 
ask. Government to keep the entire scheme of edo> 
cation in its own hands for a long time to come 
Ques 37 — IVhat effect do yon think the with 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

jfif 37 — The vnthdrawal of Government to 
a large extent from the direct management of 
school would be greatly detrimental to the spread 
of education. 

Qiies 3S— In the event of the Government 
withdrawal to a la^ extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any cu«3 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If think 
so, what measures would yon suggest m order to 
prevent this result ? 

Atki 38 — ^In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a larm extent from the direct 
management of schools or collets, the Associa- 
tion apprehends that the etandeid of inatraetioa 
would detenoTuta greatly Perhaps a few Mis- 
sionaries may come forward to take np the 
management of Government schools, but this 
course will be likely to create general discontent 
Quel Si?— Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy &ny 
place in the course of Ooremment colleges and 
schools 7 Have yon any snggestions to make on 
tins subject 7 

Attt 33 — Ko , but is desirable 
Quel 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of etudeuta in the echools 
or colleges m your province 7 Have you any 
su^estioDS to make on the subject 7 
Am 40 — ^Ves, in some of oui Government 
schools, steps have been taken for promotug the 
physical well being of our students , but this 
system should be introduced in almost every 
school ns far as practicabl"* In oor opiuion every 
boy lu a school should be obliged to take some 
bodily exercise, and arrangemroU should be made 
by the department for superintending sports 

Quel 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ocijoamt- 
ed , and if so, what is its character 7 

Am df.— kes, indigenous schools forgirb in 
our province exist m cities and large towns 

Quel d3— 'What progress has been made by 
the deportment lu instituting echools for girls, 
and w^t is the character of the instruction im 
parted in them 7 tVhat unprovements can yon 
suggest? 

An* 42 — Some pregress has been made by the 
department in instituting female schools, but 
they are stTU inefficient. The Missionanes have 
also opened such schoob, but generally they are 
not popular among people 

Qarr 43 —Have you any remarks to make os 
the subject of mixed schools? 


Jai 43 —There are no mixed schools in this 
ccfBsity, and Giey are tepngnant to the feelings of 
Mohammadans specially 

Quei 44 — IThat is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls 7 

Am The Muhammadaua disapprove the 
appointment of male teachers in female schools 
and they equally dislike to see women ol low 
castes employed as teachers So the only course 
left to be adopted is to induce the respectable nnd 
high caste Muhammadans to educate their 
daughters by holding out to them the boprs of 
distinotion Thus respectable women who acquire 
good prohciency in learning may be called upon to 
assist in the work of teaching 

Quit 45 — Are the grants to girls’ schools 
la^e in amount and given on ]e<s onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools , and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked 7 

Ant 43 —The grants to girls’ schools are cot 
larger ift amount, hut certainly they are on less 
oneroos terms which we consider indispensably 
necessary 

46 —In the promotion of female ednea- 
hoD, what share hu already been taken by 
European ladies , and how far would it be pos 
sible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take IQ this cause ? 

Am The real objectef Missionary ladies in 
taking share in the promotion of female education 
IS pioselytism, which is spreading a general dis- 
content The co-operation of other ladies, who 
have the real good of the country at heart, wit] 
be welcomed, but it is much to be regretted 
the number of such philanthropic Imics is veiy 
limited 

Quei 48 —Is any part of the expenditure 
incurred by the Government on lugh edocation 
m your province unneceseaiy? 

Am 4s —In our province there is no part of 
the expenditure incurred by the Government on 
high vacation nonecessaiy, on the contrary, 
demand for high education has reached such a 
stage that in our opmion the funds assigned for 
it are inadequate 

Ques 4D —Have Government institutions been 
setnp in localities where places of indruction 
already existed which might by grants lo-aid or 
other assistance ndeunatcly supply the educational 
wants of the people * 

Ant 43 —In some places Government insti 
tutiona have been set up where missioa schools 
already existed, bat we do not consider this step 
at all objectionable it u quite consistent with the 
policy of Ooiemmentto do so 

Qnte GO —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the jEdncation Depart- 
ment t^ too exclusive an interest lu high educa- 
tion? Would beneficial re«ulU bo obtained by 
intredncing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
adiool management? 

Am go — No, there is no foundation for tJie 
statement that officers of the Educational Dmrt- 
mnit take too exclusive an interest in higW 
education 

Qnt* GI — Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors m force m your province ? If to please 
state how it works 7 
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^,1 5/ — Tlie«*'e*em of app mlm *p ifjl trach 
erj 1$ in (orcein tli<- 6il:x>b, but we do 

not Lnenv bow it works 

Qtet 52 — Is there any tendenev to raw i»n- 
tnary into «<MwLiry tebooU unneccesanlj or 
prematurelr? Sboulj mca*urcs be taken to check 
snch a tendency ? IC eo, what laPa.ntM ® 

Am 52 — There is no tondtney to r»i<c pnmaij 
into Bocondary schools nnnece^nly orpremalnrelr 
Qaci 5?— Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or collej??^ varr according to the means 
of the parents or g^trdians of the pupils? 

Alt 51— kes, tlie rate of fees thouU vary 
according to the means of the parents or guar* 
duns of the pupils 

Qtei 54 — lias the demand for high cdnmtion 
in your proTincc read eJ such a stage as to make 
the profe"ioa of teaching a j>rofitalle one’ Ila\e 
schools been ©pencil br m*n o( g «od pxMition as a 
means of maintaining them<«lve8? 

Am CA— In this pronnoe the proIrtJion of 
teaching l'i« not yet hecotne a profitable one, and 
a few educated men opened Kcbools in different 
places, hut they were not sncccsslul 

Qses 5<i— To what clashes of institutions do 
you think that the sptem of as'igning granU-iu 
aid of the salaries oi certiGcsUd teachers can he 
Lc<t applied? Under what conditions do yon 
regard this 8y*tcm as a good one ? 

Am$ 5?— The BTstem of assigning graots-ui 
aid of the aalanes of the certificated teaebert e»a 
beat be applied in pnourj schools. 

Qsef. o7 —To what propkirtion of the gross ex 
pen<« do you think that the grants ia*eid •bcnld 
amosnt under ordinary cimmstaoccs to the care 
of colleges and schools of all grades 7 

Am 5?— Half of the amount of the grosses* 
pense should be given os grant in*aid cad«r the 
Oleary cireumwonccs in cose of colleges and 
edioola «1 a& gvadea. 

Q*es 5S— kVhat do you consider to be the 
mosminm nninh«T of pupils that can be eCGcieatly 
taught as a class by one instructor la the case of 
colleges and schools reepectii el y 7 

Am 55 —The moaimum number of pupils that 
can be efficiently taught as a class by one in 
structor should he lo is a primary school. So in 
that of the middle, and SO lo that of upper schools 
and coUeges 

Qae* o9 —In your opinion should fees in col- 
leges be paid by the term, or by the month? 

Am oif — In our opinion fees in coUjges ahonld 
be paid by moath. 

Quel 60 —DiX9 a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the wiih 
drawal of the Gocemment from the direct manage 
ment of colleges and schools ’ 

Am 00 — The stnet interpretation of the pnn 
ciple of religions neutrality doe« not at all laquire 
the withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools Instead of 
bocks on rebgiitt principles Gorenunent can add 
books pn moral to the scheme of studies pre«cnbed 
for schoob and colleges 

Q«e« Cl — Do yon thmt tha* the institutioa 
of Lniversity profesaor'hips would have anus 
portant effect u improving the qnahty of high 
ednoahon ( 

jls, 6i — \pj>ointment of Univeisitv profe«::Oia 
will have an important effect m improvreg the 


qusl ty of high cducatioa Tli" \f«ociatioa is 
glalt> find llat this course is adipcdbythe 
Educational D partm«nt in this province 

Qmt! C?— Is It desirable tLit prcmoticns from 
class to class shou' 1 dej<-nd,at any stage cf sch«l 
cdncatioa, on the ro*ults of public exammations 
extending oxer tlie ci tire province’ In what 
ca«e« if any, is it pfftral 1“ tliat such prcmotioss 
be kft to th* school authorities? 

Am 5’— It IS desirable that prornotion from 
class to cU»s should dejxn I at any stage cf school 
edocatiott on the results of public fiaminatiofts 
extcnling oxer the entire |rovince In «»e cf 
clever and promting b«>xs faihrg bv chance, it is 
pnfciahle that ihev i&puld Ixj promoted by the 
school anthontics 

Qufi C5 — \re there anx arrangements between 
the coll ges and schoob cf jour pronnee to pre- 
vent box’s who are expelled from one in'titnucn, 
or wbo Isuve it iroiroperly, from being received 
into another ? kS hat are the arrangements which 
yoo Would suggest 7 

Am C3— ke<, there are soeh amngements in 
Ihw pronore 

Qmt 5/.— In the event of the Government 
Withdrawing from the direct management cf 
higher institution* generallv, do von think it 
de<irab!e that it should retain und^r ihreet manage- 
ment one college in each prenne* a* a mcdelto 
other colleges , and if so, under what limitations 
or eooditions ? 

A*$ €1 —Time bo* not come for the Gorera- 
ment to withdraw from the direct management 
of higher in»t)*utions m taoe of able and compe- 
tent Native* coming forward to open collem on 
the gnnt in aid svst/m Covemment shculJ ttil! 
ntaia one college under lU direct management in 
«ch province as a mode] for ether fcllegc* 

<lnt C5 —How far do yon consider it ii“ce«- 
aarv for European profebsor* to U* emplovcd in 
colleges educating up to the B_\. standora t 

Aa* Co —The appointment cf Enroj-ean pro- 
feasors of English literature la collegee teaching up 
to the B A standard is indispensahlv n-cessary 
The other subjects can U. efEciectly taught by 
Ixative professors 

Q»<» 65 —Are European piofe=so« emploved 
or likely to be employed in colleges nndu- isatix-e 
xaanagement ? 

Jat 66 —There is no cnllege at present m this 
provtDCe under Native management, but in the 
event cf there bemg one, European pm>fe«»ors are 
likely to be emnloyed. In the kluhaminadan col- 
lege at \1 garb, which is imder "Native manage- 
ment, European profess, rs are emploved 

<2*ei 67— Ar“ the cireumstance* of any class 
of the yopulation m voai pirovinee (ey the 
Mohammauans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of Engh-h edu’ation? 
To what are these mreninstances due, and how far 
have thev been provided { 

A»«,67— les, the circumstances cf iinham 
madaus are 'uch as to require exceptional treat 
ment in the matter cf English edocabon These 
eucumstancc' as far as our knowledge goes are 
not provided for in this proxunee Government 
should, as a 'pecial case, exempt the poor Muham 
mad a n bovs from paving fees and award scholar 
ships to them and if Muhammadans should desire 
I to open schools under the grant in aid srstem in 
1 wh.^ English be also taught al og with other 



subjects, the proportion of Government grant 
should be two-thirds of the whole expeo^tme 
^Ve havlr asked our representative to give full er 
pbnatiou on tins point before the Commission 
Q*« 63 — How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, m places where any class o! the popn- 
Htidn objects to attend the only alternative insti 
tulion on the ground of its religions teaching’ 

Jni 68 — Ihe existence of a mission school in 
any place would not justify the withdrawal of a 
Government institation IVhen national schools 
would be established on a satisfactory footing, 
(joverument may he justified in doing so, bat even 
then, before taking the step it should consider 
whether the remammg schools can fully meet the 
educational requirements of the loealitj 

Quel 69 —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete succe'sfutly with correspond- 
ing institntjona under European management? 

Am 60 —In this province there is no school at 
present nndir Native management which is able to 
compete successfully with a similar GoveremeDt 
institution 

Qhm rO~\re the conditions on which grants 
la-aid are given in yonr province more oneroos 
and complicated than necessary ? 

jnf lij —In onr opinion the granb-in aid rules 
in this province are by no means onerous and 
con^licatcd , bnt eonnaenng the backward state 
of Muhammadans, they may with advantage be 
relaxed in their cose 

TheAsaoctafion Kaa repreaenUd peraonaU;/ 
by tf« Zlanloi, Sayytd Kadir Mi Shah 
Shaufi, tcho icaa croit-exanuned vcr. 
Vally by IlaJi aa 

/bUotes — 

Q I — iTn your answer 3, what do you meau by 
" a sound basis " for the primary education m U« 
Fanjab ? Do you mean in n;<pect of the subjects 
taught or of the persons reached ? 

j 1 — On the present system agood foundatiou 
IS laid for higher cdncation 

Q p__IIow do you flunk tliat a knowledgo of 
af^ni-ullurfl can be imparted in pnmary schools? 
Is it not a matter of practice ratljer than of boot 
knowledge 

^ 3 —/The principles of agricnlture can be 
taught m schools 

Q 3 Mas there ever m the Panjah a pnvafe 

school m which agriculture was taught? 

j d— -As there were no regular schools for 
secular science in general, so there was none for 
agncultnre in particubr 

Q ^—kou recommend that there should be an 
agncultnral school in each district, and an agn i 
cultural collego in each province From nbst 
source do you propose that the expenses should be 
provj l«l ? 

j 4 Partly from impenal funds, partly from 

JIunioir'd 

Q 5— 'Vliatsortsof booksdoyourcferloanJtr 
the 1 cad of books of morahty ? 

j 0 —I cannot name any in particnlar, bat 1 
mean such bouts as wonid teach good mosnerv 
reverence to parents, and a proper sense of duty 
to the Government. 

Q c If there IS ft general desire for cdacatwa 


' among the people, why do the statistics show os 
present in school so small a proportion of the boys 
of school gou^ age ? 

A <7-— rhe Muhammadans at least have a gene- 
ral de«ice for education, bnt on account of poverty 
they cannot attend in large numbers As to 
the Elindus, only those few attend Government 
pnmary schools who wish to go on for higher 
educattoa and Government service The masses 
who only wish to learn what is connected nith 
tbeiT own callings attend makojam and other indi 
genous schools 


5 7 — boil think that* Mussalmans show much 
anxiety for education, because they make an impor 
tant occasion of " the Bismilla , 'is this connected 
with religions matters, or ^th secular? 

A 7 — It IS connected with secular as well as 
religious matters , 

$ S— Were yon not yourself taught m an 
indigenous school, as well u many other highly - 
educated gentlemen? 

A 8 — 1 was in an indigenous school for ten 
years, and about three and a half years m a Goi- 
arnment school Many other tesyeeWd aod welU 
kuown educated men, occotding to tho old ideas, 
were similarly taught But these are not regarded 
as ‘ educated " by men of the new school 

Q Do you know any particular lostatiees m 
which indigenous schools bare refused to conform 
to the rules for granU-in aid, or » this an idea 
only of your own ? 

A P —1 know specially of one ind genous 
school This ivas never asked by the department 
whether it would accept a grant, and so it newr 
offered to conform to the rules This u a special 
case 

Q 10—TIht9 are about CO, 000 boys being 
taught in indigenous schools, ought not Govern* 
meot to take some enre of these ? 

A /O— Certainly the department should do 
so , but efforts should be made to bring these 
schools more into accord with modem ideas 

Q fl— Are the boys in indigenous school* 
deficieDtin all subjects? \re they not supenor 
to boys from Govemmeut schools iti litemturo? 

A a — -They %rt U-ttM in Urdu Uteratw , but 
as thewe^lucation does not agree with the requite 
mcotsof the department and of modern i leu, they 
do not compare well with Oovemment schoolboys 

Q I?— Why do yoa olject to Municipal com 
mittcea taking charge of education ? 

A X?— Because they are too much influenced 
by the ofUctal'chairman 


Q 13 — M onlJ you have any objection to tlio 
lotrodoetion of Panjohi in onr schools ’ 

A i5— Tliereis no literature in I’anjibi, nor 
la there any cliaracter 

Q 14 —Is there a character called Gurmtikhi ’ 

A 14 —That IS a religious character of the 
Sikhs only 

Q JJ— If Bible-teaching were mad* optional 
in mission schools, would there be the *aae objec- 
tion to them ? 

A 13 —If the ^Ils«onane8 would rtally not 
insist on religious teaching, prayers, or pnachia™, 
there wonid b« noobjection ° 

Q fff— To what defects in the srstm of m- 
*1****’’“ refer in ywir Answer S3? 

A 161— The Director and inspectors, when thev 
come to a school, look to tho roof and the walls. 


1j3 
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tnt nerer make any ml inspccbon of tke boys Q i7 — Is tbere any pbrncal trajnm? in tLe 
Village Ecbools are never inspected by Soropcaa IJonnal School or Training CoDfg^ at lahore 
officers -4 i7 —I have not heard of any 


^cidence of E O'IJeiev, ^(j , Deputy Ccmmtssioner of DuUan 


Ques 1 — ^Please state what opportunities yoa 
have bad of forming an opinion on the enbjeet of 
education in India, and in nbat proTmce yoor 
expenence has been gamed 

Ant 1 — I have been Distnct and Settlement 
Officer in the Panjab for seventeen years, and 
Examiner to the Panj^b Universi^ College for 
three or four years. 51y remarks will be confined 
to the subject of primary edontion, and will be 
based on a close ot>«ervation of tl e primary tcbools 
IQ the backward distnct of Muxaffargarh, where X 
have been nme years 

Quel 2 — Do yon think that in yonr province 
the system of primary educat on has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirementa ofathe cammnmty? Can 
you suggest any improvemeata in the system of 
administration, or tn the eonrse of losLrnctioa? 

Jh* 2 — ^The system of pnmary education u 
sufficient m supplying instrn tion for as many of 
the people as care to avail themselres of it, but 
fails to prcduee boys eafficiently educated to trans 
act sueb bnsmess as might be expected from them 
after five years’ ichooliug, which u the period the 
primary course u luppo^ to take It is n com* 
mon coraplaiut among the people that a boy who 
baa Suisbed the primary coarse is not able to wnte 
or read a letter, to wnte a receipt for money, to 
wnte aeknorrledgmeut of service on a court 
summons Such boys require to be attached to 
an educated man after tearing school, lo order to 
render them capable of such simple work as that 
of a deliverer of letters or a pound keeper Tbe 
pnmary coarse is finished at too early an age, 
geoenlly thirteen or fonrleen Boys leave school 
and unless their citcomstancea bring them into 
connection with reading and wnting, they eu 
tirely forget wbat they hate learnt. Tbe follow 
ing IS the scheme of studies for the highest class 
IQ pnmary schools — 

Urdu Head uff—Tnm ranons books and 
newspapers, grammar exercises in pars- 
ing, wnting copies, dictation, and letler 
wnling 

Pmia* Selecti ns from GbIisUd 

and Bo^tau, Grammar hlazdar i Faynz 
(an excellent Persian grammar) 
Tntutlaftan —From Fenian to Urdn and 
eiee vertS 

Jntiaelte — ^Praclice, square measure, ratio 
and proportion rule of three, simple 
and compound interests, decimal frac 

ileuiuraiiou — Mubab ul hfasahat 
Geofrajikf — Names of tbe conntnes of the 
world, with their capitals and chief 
^ natar^featnres 

Tins seems to me an excellent tcheme fwith 
exception of tbe text book on mensuration which 
is an obsolete treat se in wh ch tbe long and 
square measures, used in the North 1\e8tefn 
Provinces and unknown here are taught), but 
it IS never taught Boys rarely get beyond t) e 
iCTenteeuth page of Slizar i Fayuz, which only 


bnngs them to the end of tbe Persian roots The 
book contains IS3 pages In arithmetic none 
of the enljccts are completely taught, except 
mie of three hlensnration is never taught 
unless great pressure IS brought to bear on the 
teacbers. It is discouraged, becaa<e the inspector 
of schools never examines in it. Geography 
not taught, or, if taught, is i ot understood 
1 do not think that the stu lies prescribed for tbe 
higher class can be mastered lu one year which is 
time boys remim in the fifth class. Tbe period 
study in tho pnmary codisc is too short Tbe 
boys are turned out too young The prveenbed 
stndiea are imperfectly taughL These faults are 
aggravated by a practice which it caused by the 
wi«h to show results. A superficial examination 
IS made by the inspector and chief mohnmr 
Sometimes four schools have been examined m one 
day A certain number of boys are pronounced 
to bare pa-^d the pnmary examination and the 
inspector then ciders them to be expelhd from 
school {3IaJraia it Harlj h/e jaren) Those 
Im^s have really not passed Ikey are not fit for 
any employment requmag education, but if next 
year tbe inspector Suds a pasred {iXanJ) boy m 
tbe school, the master and chief mohnmr will eer 
tainly be ceninred The course is too sborf and u 
imperfectly performed , aad these defects are aggrs 
vated by tbe action of tbe Educattoaal Department. 
Tbe lospectioo of the pninary schools u performed 
maveryperfundory wsy TLeinsrwclion does 
not always takeplace at the school ^eboysare 
obliged to attend tbe inspector's camp at a dis« 
tance Thus many defects escape notice, c^, 
want of accommodatioD want of maps, objection 
able objects in the n*tghboQthood of the school 
bouse The mspector has not the opportnmty of 
obtemng wbelher the boys are cheerful and 
happy or whether the discipl ne is good He has 
BO opportunity of seeing the parents Then too 
much I# attempted in one day To examine three 
or four robools in one day is a physical impossibi- 
lity, and rbonld never be attempted IVhero 
schools are numerous, as in the Lahore circle, 
some such amogemeut must be made if the in- 
spector IS to even set eyes on tbe boys noder 
educihon, bat in thu distnct there are only 25 
schools m 8,000 square miles 1 hope it will not 
be thoogbt from my remarks that 1 have any 
apimosity agamst the local inspector, who has 
always been my excellent fnend. 

(JsM S — la Tonr province IS pnmary instrnc- 
lion sought for by tbe people in general, or by 
pmcukr cl^esonly? Do any clasps specially 
bold aloof from it. and if so, why? Are any 
classea practically excluded from it, and if so 
from what causes? IVhat is the attitude of tbe 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- ‘ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

5 — PrinmiT instruction IS Bonght by tbe 

general In this distnet the popnlation 
W 838 C&* persons. Of tbe<e S6 per rent are 
Mahamm^ns laper cent Hindus, 2 per cent 
f,7 188182, 1618 IciTs 

attended school. Of these, 7i7 were ffindos. 
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R22 Muliamrondans, 27 Sn^Iis and others Tbe 
boys belonged to every class of the people I 
have seen Hindn and Muhammadan sweepers, 
-and the lowest fishing and bflnting tribes at 
school No classes hold aloof or are practieallj 
excluded from the schools Tbe induential classes 
are daily oecoming more desirons of the spread 
of primary education, while they complain the 
unfomplctcness of the edncation given 

Quei 4 — To what extent do indigenonstehools 
exist in your province? How far are they a 
iclic of an ancient village system ? Can yon de 
scribe the subjects and character of themstrnetion 
given in them, and the sjstcm of diiciphne in 
vogue? What fees are taken from tbe sebotara? 
From what classes are the masters of such schooU 
generally selected, and what are their quabfica* 
tioiis? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good occonnt 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what IS tbe best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept Stat$ aid. and 
to conform to tl e rules under which such aid is 
given? How far has the grant-ia aid aystem 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended? 

^ns 4 — There are numerona ind geneus 
schools in tins and the neigUloun ig d stnets 
They are in do way a relie of an ancient village 
system Their origin IS denied from the popu 
larity of some mosque for turning dut educated 
boys, or from the ancient custom la a family or 
tribe for laving their cliilJrea educated I know 
a tribe of Sutbdiii Oiluct #s which is at notorious for 
the number of its educated men as tt it for the 
number and daring of Its thieves Tlie aoUjccta 
taught are tie alphabet, the and short 

treatises on religious matters, eucli as prajers 
and fasting, rp, Nam i HaV, TnhfatQl nasvih 
Nijat uUMominm Pabi iloti (by rote), and little 
Persian The Oul stan and Yusaf and Zulaikhi 
are tbe favounto looLs and Ietter«wntiog No 
arithmetic is taught I knew oae Iliada mli« 
genous school where wnting in the mercantile 
character, the multiplication table up to 19x10, 
and practice, were taught The character of tbe 
education, os far ns it goes in the indigencins 
schools, IS better than m t! r Goverument ccliools 
There is no disci] line at all in theso schools 
No fees are taken Tho teacher gets bis food 
and a present of gram at harvest The masters 
are gcnenlly the village mullis No arrange* 
ments have been made for training or provtliog 
masters 1 ti ink these ichoots could be beet 
turned to a •count by giving grants ia*aid accord- 
ing to results to the teachers, on condition of 
their improving their teaching by the addition of 
nnthmelic and Urdu Tho masters are willing to 
accept State aid, an I to conform to the rules trader 
which such Bi 1 IS giveo In the South Western 
Fai jfb grants lu aid Lave been given this year 
as fotlowi ^ 

^laltfn to five schools 
Dera-^(<1 dzi kh^n (o four schools, 

’ Jl ang to four schools 

SIuzaSaigSTh to seren schools 
In my opinion* the encoiirageiseot of the i^Ii- 
genont scl ools will siTonl a Utter means for 
extending primary education than any other that 
can be iltvised These lehools are very nniser 


ons and popular The grant-in aid system is 
capal le of great extension It u the only means 
by which female education can be introduced 
Tbe people have refused all offers to start girls' 
schools, though m every vilbge girls may be seen 
learning the KHrJit by rote 

Quei B , — What opinion does your erpeneneo 
lead you to I old of the extent and lalue of homi. 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at homo 
able to compete on djual terms, at exaii inatioui 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

Jat B —A very few well to-do men give their 
children home education Jly experienio of home- 
taught boys makes me think them deficient, hut 
the district inspector of Muliaii tells mo that, 
except in anthmetic they are superior to school- 
tangbt boys, but from tl is want they fail to pass 
at examinations A Government cannot |)e]<end 
at all on unuJed effort for tbe supply of ekment- 
ary instructions There wilt always be n number 
of the indigenons schooU of the kind described in 
the answer to qnestion i, hut no further aid can 
be expected from private ellort, nor will the indi- 
I genous schools improve These schools are the 
I only private agency that exists for promoting 
pnmary education 

Qaet 7. — How far, m your opinion, ean funds 
ass gned for pnmary education in rnral d stnets 
be advantageously admiiiistenhl by the ilistriet 
committees or local boards 7 What are tbe proper 
limits of the ouDtrol to bo exercised by sueli 
bod es? 

<fss 7 — I think that funds assigned for prt 
mary education could he most advantageously 
administered by district committees or local boards 
Beyond proteeling the school servants from arbi- 
trary dismissal, and insisting that the preaenhed 
•ebeme of studies was followed, I would leave 
these bodiea entirely nncontioUed 

Qnei 5—^ bat cla*ses of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entmiled to Mnnieipal commit- 
tees for support and uiaAagemeot? Awumiog 
that the provision of elementary initruction m 
towns IS to be a charge against Aluoicipal funds, 
what seennty would yon suggest agsinst the pos 
sibilitj of Municipal committees failing to make 
suRiewnt provision? 

9— With the low state of eJneatonat 
present exist ng among Mod ctpal committee 
memben in the Paiij4b, I think that pnmary 
schools only should be managed entirely by Mum 
eipal committees Both pnmary, middle lehocN 
and higher schools in towns shooU Le supported 
by Municipal committees ; hot middle and h gher 
schools would for tl e present req lire a great deal 
of control either from the de{artmeotak officers 
or the civil off cert of 6overument 

Qaes 9 —Hava yon any snggestions to make 
on tho system in forto for providing teachers in 
pnmary sc) ools? ^Tbst is the present social 
status of Tillage schoolmasters? T)o tl ey exert 
a bcnefeia] infiueneo among the vilbgrrs t Can 
you suggest measures, other than inerrase of for, 
for improving tl eir position? 

Ami 9 — Ihcreis no system 10 forcetn tbe Taa 
jib for proTiJing teachers in the primary schools 
Caodidalssforteaeberships wbteb trr, as a rule, very 
badly paid arc proeum) as best thsy con From 
each dutnet a fsw tcaebrrs are sent to tbe -vormal 
•ebool at Idbore AVL le there th^ are sl]jsrr<l 
a stipend from tbe dutnet funds tor the can- 



t«nan« Tti* amrpetnenl «ot work well 
Disarlice in the >tonnal Mkool >« las, an<l tli« 

men come tack uniroproTcJ Tte pwenl accul 

•talcs of tckoottoaslerf it otci'Ir^lj law, 

coDsi^ena;; tl eir lx>*U>oQ at httir;: tie charge 
of the cliilJrea, and tbe fact that tl e; are often 
\Vie tm^7 inm m siWage* wkocwiwaAot 
write n cf da Oft aJwart rtccite the support 
tl ey thouid from Oovemtnent officert Tbrj are 
detpi'ed l>y other natwe cSeialt on accoant of 
the lowneet of tl cir pay A* far aa 1 know, 
they eierlDO influence atnoug the vdlagertheToid 
what they •ccnre by being at le to render little 
•emeet, cneh at n.adiog and wnling for tie 
villager* The ditlntl ii ipeetor, however, telli 
me that be thinks they do eiert a beoercial 
influence. Their position might be improrej by 
being better anpyorted by GaverementoCteere 
In each d tfnct there it a native cF'cial eallwl 
diitri?t inspector or chief mohnmr, who aoper* 
Titct tl e aehoota in the district Some of three 
oCcialt are CreUrate men, oU era are decidedly 
Iheteverte They ere not eonlrclltd either by the 
dwtnct ofTcer or by the deforttnenta] intpeclor, 
and practically have the making or oiamng of 
the teachen in their 1 ands They are inch cd 
to make arlitrary transfers of tracbert, which 
disgust the latter aod injnre the schools The 
teacben oflen re<]Q re protection from thoee men, 
which the district cfljeir, from the number of hie 
dutiea and lh« depsrtmentst laifwctor from th* 
a te of his circle, cannot gire The km tton of 
teacher* m ght also he impruTed br their being 
made meobera of the district ai d hlnnieipal enm* 
nittees, and by being appointed postmasters 
when tillage ymt oCCce* eaut Dot such aU 
tempts at improremecl will be loeffectaal without 
an increase ot par, which u at present absurdly 
small There are thirty nine (eacbers of primary 
schools in the MnlUa distnet who receive only , 

pet vaoukh 

Qaee ft^^TTbatenbjectt of inittncUon if in* 
Iroduced into primary tcboolt would make them 
more acceptable to the »RiinTiiiiiy at large, and 
speci^ly to the Bgrcultural clavtes? SI ouU any 
specul means be adopted for makiog the loslnie* 
tion in euch enbjects efficient? 

Jnt lO —Plane table sorreyiog, if introduced 
into pnisary tchoola woold siake them much 
more acceptable to the commonity at large, and 
especially to the agncnllnral claves Ivo epectal 
means should be adopted for making the instrne 
tion in snTTeyiug cfficiebt beyond prond ng the 
echooU with eeU of curveyiog i&stTBisv&tt and 
pre«cnbingagood teat book 

Reading, notation and writing the mcreaoti'e 
ebameter, locally k-nown at Riraki or KaraUi 
shontd h% taught in the schools. It is a common 
complaint that our school* give no edacat on ue. 
fnl to the mercant le ctas^rs. At the same time 
it IS these ctassea which icaort most to oor 
set ooU 

Quel if— la the Temacnlar rec^nised and 
taught in the schools of jonr province the dialect 
of the people 7 And if not, are the schools on 
that account less nsefnl and popular ? 

^Hi la taught in the schools of 

the Panjab, but the d alecl of the South VTestem 
Panjab is Mnlidni, wh ch a man who nnderstands 
Urdu only, or even Eastern Panjahi, cannot im* 
dentand It is d fficutt to say whether the schools 
are on that aecount less nsefuJ and popular It h«- 


nerttbcoii »l‘rmpttd lo leach Jfnltini Tbe'S 
arc DO Looks in that dulect. Dor is it evra wntten 
to correiponJenee 

Qm/i 12 , — lathe iTeletn of payment by rrfulfi 
miialle, in your opinion, for the promotioocf edo. 
dti n amongst a poor arid ignorant people ’ 

Jti 15 —1 think tl e syrtem o5 paywent by 
ttsall* IS au esrellent one amoog a poor aod tgno* 
rant people It will (timDlste the teacher 
also the btftdroen of llie wtlago who art the 
paifoni cf the Tillage le! col 

Qtei 15— Have you any roggcsfionr (o make 
frgarding tie taking of fee* in prunary ichewli? 

^u$ yj,— Tl e ayitem of fees in force in the 
Paojib IS presenTod in the Direclor’s eircalar 
, No 10 of 18»2 It U an elaborste scale laid 
i down Tlierearei t rates cf fee* depending on 
I the ineocne of tl e parent* and each rate tane* 

■ in each clisv Tie working of the mcoae-tai 
I Las shown the diffieultr of ducormng the 
I amoonl* cf incomes id tl is ennntry The ry*.eu 
of sehool fee* i* nnworkaLle from the uoe 
reason I wooM have one fee for the primary, 
one tov the middle, awl one for the oppev kEooI, 
and abbi «ti the gradwS of income and oilTcrentuiI 
rlass fees 

Q»,» JI— ^Vill yon (avonr the CotnmiaiiOTi 
with yoar views, Crvt, a* to how tleoamherof 
pnmary sehools ean iiiereaaeij , asd seeoodJr, 

I bow they ean be gradoally rendered more eOeient? 
Jut //.—A* ^mJy lod cated, tbs number cf 
pnenary acl ools on be increased br gntiU.|D iiJ 
of tb* indigveoBs school* and they ran be render 
I cd mere rfficieet by teaebiog se&snrstioo an I 
plane table larveving and the mercant le ehane* 
ter, and, above all, by improving the inspeetisB 
Quti IT —Id the previneo with which yon are 
act^usinUd are any geatlenen able and ready to 
come forward and tid even more eatensirelr uan 
keretoTore, in the esiahluhmect ot schcc^s aod 
college* upon tl e grsot id^hI system f 

Jut /r — 1 koDW many gentlemeii in the 
^fnulTsrgarh dittnet who are aMe and ready to 
come forward aod aid tie evlabluhment of indi. 
gtnens schooli on the grant in aid system The 
district inspector of AIoIUd suares me that there 
are cDBDy locb gentbiDro id that district also 
^«e» 21 — Whstclauespnocipally avail them, 
•elves of Government or aided schools and coll^n 
for the eOucaliOn of their children? How far is 
tbf> (omplsint well founded, that <b« wcolthr elasses 
do not pay cDongli for such edueaiion ? M hat is 
the vste of fees paiable for higher education in 
pour provioce and do yon consider it adeijuate t 
Aut 22— In proportion to the poj>olation, 
H Ddu sbop'keepeiT hankers, aud trsden avail 
theiriKlvos of tea GaTernment schools The 
nainbeeor Uahammailaa sgvicultuiiscs at sehool 
u large relatively to other classes hat small com. 
paved with the total number of that class The 
complaint u well founded that the wealthy elasses 
do not pay enough for their cducafion, but this 
IS due to a lax administratioo of U e ^ rules, and 
to iDiprscticnlie rates of fees. e rates of fees 
psyshie for higher education are given id the 
Director's circular No 10 of which is 

doubtless belore the Commuvion Tlie rates are 
adeeyoate, but require to he mad^ouiform 

Qutt S2.^^»a yon adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees? 
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Ant 23 —I know of no instance of a^ropne 
taty scUool or college sapported entiiely by fees, 
except the indigenous schools before referred to, 
which me supported by presents of food and 
gram 

Educated T^atires is the Fanjib do not readily 
find remuneiative employment. Host Deputy 
Commissioners try to find employment for the 
boys wbo baTO passed tbe middle school ezamina I 
lion during the year, but find themselres unable 
to do so In tbis part of the Faujab, Government . 
including Failway seivicej is the only opening foi | 
educated men 

Ques 29 —What system prevails in your 
province with reference to scbofarships, and have 
you any remarks to make on tbe subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially odministered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Attt 29 —No scholarabips are given m primaiy 
st-hoola Seholaisbipa of SS a month ate given 
by district committees to tbe sons of agncul 
tunsfs attending tbe middle schools, and by Muni* 
cipalities to — 

1 Students attending a hishormtddle school 

in the town where the Municipality is 
located 

2 Residents of the town who are sent to 

complete tbeir education elsewhere 

The rnles for granting scholarships aie given lo 
the Director's cirenlar No 4, dated 22ad February 
1882, wbieh is doubtless lu the hands of tbe Com 
zousion I tbtuk they are good It is not often, 
however, that the lospector caa select bora for 
acbolarslnps His circle is too large for him to 
have tbe personal knowledge to enable him to 
select suitable candidates Scbolaishipsareaward 
ed by the Education Department to boys wbo 
have passed the middle school exammatioo, to help 
them to piosecute their studies in high schools, 
and district aud Municipal committees are allow, 
ed to give consolation scholarships to boys who 
pass the middle school, but fail to secuie scholar 
ships from tbe Educatioa Department Scholar 
ships aic given by distnet and hlunicipal com 
mittees to boys wbo piosecute special studies, vy , 
medicine lu the Medical College, Lahore, veten 
nary studies at Babugarh, North Western Prov 
inces or Lahore, and Forestry The rules for the 
granting of scholarships by the Education Depart 
ment are doubtless before the Commission 

Ques 32 — Wbat is tbe system of school in 
speotion pursued m your province? In wbat res 
pectis it capable of improvement? 

Ans 35— In each district there is a Native 
inspector who supervises the schools and is respon- 
sibla for the sabmission of returns The thirty 
two districts of the Panjab are divided into four 
circles, over each of which is a departmental 
inspector Tbe -Mnltin inspector’s circle consists 
of seven districts, all, except Bannn, of great size, 
thinly populated and with schools sparsely scat 
tered Fiom the great heat and want of aecoimno 
dation, the inspector’s tours are restricted to six 
months la the year He tries to see the bi^ of 
every school whether at the school or not Uns 
IS a task beyond the power of any man Hb 
inspect ons and examinations are therefore perfine 
torily done For the six months of He lot 
weather he is doing nothing I think that the 
Panjfih 


mrcle inspectowhips should be abolished, and the 
mosey spent in improving the district inspec- 
tors 

Quti 35— Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntarv agency in the work of 
uspection and examination ? 

Ana 83 — If the indigenous schools are aided, 
as lhave suggested, I think that voluntary agency 
foe inspection will be forthcoming Each of these 
schools has and will conlicue to have some local 
patron m the shape of an educated man among 
tbe lantbarddra or among the shop keepers, who 
will doubHess take interest in the indigenous 
school and inspect it They are many gentlemen 
who now visit tbe Government school, and it is 
piobable that such men will be more inteiested in 
the ludigenous school 

Quea 39 — Does definite instwction in duty 
and the principles of moial condict occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ana 39 —Definite instruction iii duty or in the 
pnociples of moral conduct occupies no place m 
tbe course of Government colleges and schools, 
and tbe want is a grave defect in the system of 
I education 

Ques 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well be ng of st idonts m the schools 
or colleges in your piovmce? Have you ony 
suggesHoos to make on tbe subject? 

Ana Athletics are taught in a few colleges 
and schools, but tbers Las been no systesiatio 
attempt to introduce athletics generally Cricket 
where introduced, is mneb liLecf I think that id 
every school there should be a set of athletic appar- 
atus, say parrallel bars, hoiJzontal bars, vaulCisg 
boTse,giant stride, and Indian clubs A teacber 
will ^ required at first Regular instruction in 
athletics should form part of the school course 
CncLet, where the ground renders it possible, should 
be introduced in eveiy sebocr! Iv is a real pleasure 
to see tbe difference produced in boys' physique 
and looks where athletics and cricket are in u^e 

Qwea 41 — Ts there indigenous mstnction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint 
ed , and if so, what la its cbancter ? 

Ana 4t —There are ind genoua schools for girls 
of tbe same kind as those for boys described in 
qaestiou 4, and it is the improvement of thc«e 
schools Hiat appears to me tbe only means of msk 
mg female education general 

Quea 33— Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary accord ng to the means 
of the patents or guardians of the pupil? 

Ana 53 —I do not think the rate of fees should 
vary according to the means of the parents or 
ga^iaos, simply becanse it is impossible to ascer- 
tain wbat the means of any individual are 

Qnea SS— TVhat do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that caa be efficiently 
ttoght as a class by one instructor m tbe case of 
colleges and schools respectively 7 

Ant o8 — fu primary schools, I do not think a 
teadier can instruct more than twenty boys as 



By THE HeV. H. DL.VCKETT. 

Q J —la tc*p«t Jo yoa contiJcr Ibn 
jndTgcnoas education better Uina that pren In tbe 
Go7erniBent*cbooli7 In tboroogbne**, or lapran. 
tical utiliti ? 

A i~lD tborongbncfs, «o far u it coot, 

Q S \ou obterro in your tniwer 7 that "tb* 

indiRcnout tchoolt mJl not improto “ Da yon 
think that grants in-aid would bar* no effect, i! 
jodicioosl) jnoDBced, m impronnc such school? 

A S •»! meant that noAMiated they woahl t>ot 
vmpTOte If assisted, 1 think, as far as our tcnsll 
expeneneo goes, they would iroprorc exceedingly. 
I base S(.cn somo capital indigenous schools, where 
Ixal aid was graoted at tho rate of Ul per boy 
to the master 

Q 5— Under whose control are tho district 
inspectors placed, according to the theory of the 
system , and why do yon think this control u 
incffectiie? 

A ^ ~Hiey ore nnder the district olTcer and 
under the inspector, more under the former, to 
their own esteem, as they get their pay from him 
Tlio ohjceticn to the district officers superei^ion 
IS that he has too much and too rartous work to 
allow him to pre sulheieat attention to this 
The objection to tho inspector's sopcrvision is that 
Ins circle it too large to allow him to acquire the 
Lnonlcdge necessary for eScctiro tapcrrisios 

Q 4 — HVhoso duty is it to tee that the rales 
for the parmrat of feet are properly earned ont? 

A 4 —Thediitnct officer s. Tractically be ran* 
sot carry it out, on occoont of ths unworlablo 
scale of feet 


By IlAJi GnuLAM 

Q 1 —On wlial grounds do yon s‘a*e that 
wLen a boy passed tho pnmanr examinatinn, he i* 
cxpeileil from school under the order of the in* 
sprator? 

A 1 —Thai IS the practice in Uie Mullin circle 
I know many individual caws of hoys who actual* 
ly petitioned to bo allowed to go on with their 
studies after being thoa expelled. These weft 
tometinies refused. 

Q P— Do you rcmemlicr to bare seen or heard 
any tnitancc where tho chief mohnmr wascentur* 
cd for this fanh? 

A Ihavft known instances in which the 
chief mohumror bend master was relokcd on this 
account by tho inspector 

Q 3 —Do yon think (lut for extennan of 
granU in indigenous schools some modification in 
thegTaDV*in aid rule* would bcnecemry? 

A 3 —I confess 1 am not cufTetentlv well 
oeijoaiutcJ with tho gninUw aid rules to be able 
to say 

By iftt. PEArsov. 

i — M hta people complain of the ineom- 
plcteness of primary £40*111)00, do ibey really 
wantciluntion of a higher kiod? 

A J —No; I thiok that they vnot the pnmary 
course to be more comphtely tanght than st pre« 
sent. 

t? S — ^Tsr did yon sol interfere if yon (hongh t 
the action of the inspector injndiciooa fa rcfflovug 
passed boys from the schools? 

A E —1 hare interfered. 


JScideAce of Dii DAniir KnAN, Kuan 

Qsm J—Plcaio state what oppottuaitie* you 
have had of forming nn opinion on the euhject of 
education in India, and in yrhat. province your 
cxpenence has been gained 
Ant 2 —My experunM on the eabject of edu- 
cation has been gamed principally in the Paojab. 
Ever since my connection with the proviiire in 
ltj60, 1 have been an actiio member of every edo 
c&lional movement in it Thns, 1 have been a 
member of the Anjuman i Fanjibforthe diffusioa 
of useful knowledge, a member of the Senate of 
the Panjab University College, and a member of 
the Text Book Committee Besides, X have al- 
ways taken an active part in the several edocation- 
ol confercuccs that have been held in the Foojdb 
Qhm 2 —Do you think that in yonr pronneo 
the system of primary education has been placed 
ou a sound basis and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can yoa 
suggest any improvements in the system of admin- 
istration or in the course of instruction? 

Ant 2 —I think that the system of pnmary 
education has been placed on an unsound basis m 
the Panjdb But before making any suggestions 
in the system of administration or m Ibc eooise of 
instmctioB for the primary edueation, I would pzo- 


Daiiadur, Honorary Surgeon, Lahore 

pose to divide the pnmary education into two dis- 
tinct divisions, namely — 

I —Primary education tor the townspeople 
II — Frinury education for the village popnla 
tion 

This dmsioa in the pnmary edncalion is neces- 
carr, inaimnch as the requirements of the urban 
ana rural population are quite distinct from each 
other, I would therefore propose that tho conrso 
; of lastruction shonld also be diatiDct lu the two 
diTuioss, thus — 

I — The Toicn SchooU 
These schools should be divided into pnmary 
nnd secondary, there being no necessity for a go- 
hetweea— the middle sebooL The coutso of in- 
etriicliou in each should extend up to the penod of 
font years lustniction in English should begin 
10 tho third class pnmary foie* school General 
subjects, such as history, geography, grammar, 
&c , should be taught m Snglith, and not in ver* 
naenlar, ns is now dooe A rudimentary history 
of Komnn nnd Greece should bo tangbt in town 
sdiools, nnd not altogether ignored, as is bow 
done The enormous nnmber of vernacular books 
that are at present in use in the town schools 
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stionH b$ carbil^) anil Gcicntilic senes of bools 
published m England ehoald bo introduced m their 
stead 

II— “Village Vernacular Schools 
There is too much of iulcrf and gtogrepJty and 
penexl anthntUe m these scliooU No 
thing pratittdX is taught to the Tillage bo} a which 
would be of me to them in aftenlife Histoiy 
and geography should be discarded from the vif 
lage pnmarp instruction coar<c, and in the place 
of tlaU-and pined anlknietie, mental arithmetic 
should be introduced At present the coarse con 
tains cart loads of useless Urdu, Persian, Hindi, 
Arabic, and Sansent books , in their stea 1, useful 
Urfn scientific pnmers should be introduced, sneb, 
for instance, as hare reference to agncnlture, com 
merce, elementary agncultural cbemisirj, aemtal 
arithmetic, and the like, so as to make the Tillage 
ttops really practical men in their forefathers* pro- 
fessions 

Qiw# S— In yonr proTince, is primary lastrac- 
iiOD sought for by the people lu general, or by 

E ' icular classes only? Do any classes especially 
aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically escinded from it , and if so, 
from what eanses? T\hatia the attitude of the 
infloeutul classes towards the exteasion of ele- 
mentary knowledge to erery dais of society ? 

Am d— The well to do among the masses, 
•och, for iBStauce, as the eoas of latahardars, 
toildars, and patwans, are particularly the classes 
by whom only pnoa^ instmction is songht for, 
with the new of obtainiag some GoTemment em- 
ployment, hat the ml agnenltaral classes do hold 
aloof from It, and the reason u that the present 
course of primary lastniction is not euted to tbeir 
wants, as is endent from the scheme of itadies at 
pre«ent in TOgne 

'With the exception of the lowest, no classes are 
ezclnJed from the Kheme of prtmaiy education 
As for the attitode of the inflaential classes to- 
wards the extension of elementary edacatioo I am 
sorry to say it is one of indifference and apathy 
Qnet 4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in yonr proniice? ffow far are they a relic 
of an Bocient Tillage system ? Can yoa describe 
the subjects and character of the instmction given 
in them and the system of discipline in Togue? 
'What fees are taken from the scholars? from 
what classes are the masters of each schools geoer 
ally selected, and what are their qna'iGcations? 
Hare any arrangements been made for training or 
providing mssters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can he tnined to good accoent as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the mas 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which each aid is given? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be furthee ex 
tended? 

Am 4 — If by indigenous ecliools » meant the 
JIahammadan PtaKait and the Iliiida patthala* 
then every place of worship and every mohnlU 
throughout the pronoee has its own iudigeaovs 
school They are so far a relic of an ancient \it 
iage system, as the subjects tanght in them are 
religious, together with some mental arithmetic ui > 
the lower schools, the upper cues teaching moral . 


itf, law, logic, grammar, and philosophy But 
the last class of indigenous schools is now fist 
dying away The system of discipline in force m 
these schools is far superior to what obtains in 
OorernmeDt schools and colleges 
As the lower ebss of indigenons schools are 
generally managed by mulbs and guru®, who ate, 
as a rule, poor, a nominal fee of an anna or so is 
paid by the scholars But generally the fees are 
not paid in cash, and the teachers receive their 
dally food and some clothing annually from the 
parents of the boys In the h gher indigenous 
eehools which ate now fast disappearing, no fees 
are taken from the scholars , on the contrary, the 
btter receive food and clothing from the proprie 
tors of such sdiools, who are genenlly well to do 
and of a religions turn of mind The masters of 
each schools are generally selected from the sacei- 
dotal class Their literary qualifications for the 
lower schools are poor, being confined to mere re 
Iigioos subjects, but those who teach higher 
branches of science and ethics are generally men 
of very superior qualifications Formerly, ar- 
rangements were made for training or providing 
masters for such schools Tbns, scholars of ap 
proved ability were selected from among the boys 
as monitors, and were made to teach the loner 
c!a«ses in the presence of their teachers 

After acqninng snffieient experience in the art 
of teaching, these men used to open schools on 
tbcir own account, aad set themselves np as teach 

In order that the pre ent indigcDoos schools he 
toroed to good account, the grants m-aid rules, 
os are promulgated by the Department of Edu- 
catioo, should be relaxed and made liberal 

Hie misters would be only too glad to accept 
State aid, provided that the rules for s teh aid be 
made less stnngent 

With tbs exception of the Mi^sionaiy institn 
tiods, which are not indigenous in the literal sense 
of the term, so ve^ few really tndtgenoii* schools 
receive aid from Govemment that it might be 
justly said that the officers who are responsible for 
admioisteriDg sncli aid are jealous of these schools, 
and do not like thatotber than their own schools 
should enjoy the bares and fishes of the depart- 

Qsm 5 — IThat opinion does your experience 
lead yon to bold of the extent and value of home 
iDsfruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying tor the public service, with boys ednea 
tra at schools ? 

Ant fT— The extent and value of home m 
stmebon are not Such as to enable a boy thus edn 
cated to compete on eqnal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys ednea 
M at schools 

6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort aided or nnaided, for the supply 
of elementary instmction lu rural districts ? Can 
yon enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction 

Am S — ^Withent bUral aid on /nvoitTalle 
terwu. Government cannot depend on private effort 
for the supply of elemeutary instruction in ratal 
districts 

Among the agneultnral population, lambardars, 
zaildars, and the rich landowners are the persons 
on whom Ijaveioment ca 1 depend for pToWiDt» 
elementary instruction among the massesfprovided 
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of eonrse, tiat be meat literacy aiM and 
mdalpentl/ dealt with for any ebortccminsa la 
tbeir £rst attempts 

Qaes 7 —How far, lo yoor opimooj caa funds 
assigned for primary education m rural diatncts, 
be ailrantageously administered by distnet com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to bo exercised by eucdi 
bodies? 

7 — The funds B'signed for primary cdoca* 
tioo can, to a very large extent, be advantageously 
adminutered by siutnet committees and local 
boards, provided that tbey are composed of mem- 
bers who are intelligent and educate 

Tbe«e boards should exercise financial control 
over the schools, the educational admmtstration of 
which should he entrusted to the local inspectors 
Ques 8 — What classes of schools thonld, m 
your opinion; he entrusted to Municipal cominiU 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provunon of elementary inslraction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal fund*, 
what security would you suggest against the pos 
sihility of Municipal committees failing to laaVe 
sufficient proTiaioa? I 

J,ni 6 — Every Municipal committee should I 
have an edneatioim hoard, consisting of members j 
select^ from among men practising the teamed i 
professioDs without the haute of that Muoicipali 
tr Management of the scbooli shoald he eotrosU 
ed to this hoard, and the general committee 
shotdd be bound by a dutinct Act to maho efilci 
ent proTiaioQ for the support of schools eotrusted 
to them 

Quet 9 —Have you any snggesUoos to maVe 
on the system in force for providing teacbm lo 
primary schools? What is the present social sta 
tusof vilbge schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
beneficial infiaence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
f ov imptoTing thew position ? 

An* 0. — Normal schools are the places from 
which primary schools are at present eupphed with 
teachers Eut these Kormal schoob are unneces 
sary burdens on the edacational funds filore 
competent teachers can be snpphed from among 
the alumni of the high schools, only it is neces- 
sary that the«e fntnre teachers should be employed 
as tnoHiltr* duricg their pupilage 

The social stains of the present 'village school 
I lasters is not very high, nevertheless tbey are 
treated kindly and respectCnUy by the villagers 
They exert beneficial infiuence among the vil- 
lagers in several ways For instance, when cod 
suited in social or religious matters, these school 
masters give the villagers sound and beaiJiral 
advice, they write for them petition*, deeds of 
sale ^ , check for them the village money 
lenders’ accounts, and so on 

To improve their position, the village school 
masters shoald he aliowed a voice in thelocM 
board 

Qaes 10 —What snhjects of instroction, i£ m 
trodneed into primary schools, wonld make tfaem 
more acceptable to the commnnitf at large and 
especially to the agncaltnral class^ ? Should any 
special means be adopted for makmg the lustmc 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

An* f()— The subject of instruction mentioned 
in my second reply iC introduced into tflU^ pft 
raary schools, would make them more acceptable to 


the community at large, and e pecially to the 
•gncnltunil classes 

At present there are no books to Ternaeular on 
soeb anbjecti as ngricuUoral chemulrr, com- 
merce, mental anthmetic, &e., which could impart 

C medical knowledge to the villagers These should 
e made or translated from other languages 

11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught m the schools of year province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, arc the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ah* 11 — The vernacular taught and recog- 
Di<^ in the schools of Ihu province is Urdu 
Althongh it 1 $ not the dialect of the people, yet 
the schools are sot on that account less useful and 
popular 

rhe Hindu pnesthood, and a few Bengali 
Babns, are at present making a great fu>8 to m 
troduee Uindi in the pbee of Urdu, forgetting 
that their own hobby u as well a forci^ longue, 
the dialect of the people being Panjdbi 

Qhm 12 —Is the system of payment by rB«iilta 
suitable, ID j our opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 
Am* iS— Not at pre«ent 
Qurs iS— Haveyonanyenggestionsto make 
regarding the taking of fees m primaiy schools? 

ifst 23 —Poor and ignorant as the people are, 
00 fees ought to be taken in primary nllsge 
sdiools Bot ID primary town schools fees ongbt 
to be taken, varying ocoording to the mesas of the 
parents or the gnarJians But the wealthy ought 
to pay more than their les fortunate follow- 
citizens 

Qnet JA— Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
nmarr schools can he increased , and eecondir, 
ow they can be gradually rendered more eiS- 
CKOl? 

Am 14 —The number of primary schools in 
towns can be increased by lutrodacing £ngtui 
in them more extensively, and also by giving 
liberal grants in-aid 

The number of pnmary schools in villages can 
be increased by giving instruction on such practi- 
cal subjects, pointed out in my second reply, as 
would ^ luefai to the agricnlturul classes 

<2«er 15— Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
nianagement of local bodies, as contem) lated iii 
paragraph Ci of the despatch of l8o4? And 
what do you regard os the chief reasons why more 
elTiKt has not b^n given to that provision ? 

An* 15 —1 know of no instances in which the 
Pepartment of Education has either closed or 
transferred its educational institutions to the 
management of Native local bodies, as contempla 
I ted m paragraph 6J of the despatch of l65i 
I People think that the chief reason fornotgivm* 

, efftek to the above provisioa is that the EdueatioiT 
al Department does not like that any institution 
^ but their own should exist 

Qnet 26 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institations of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to pnvate bodie', 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
« to any interests which it u the duty of Govern 
ment to protect ? 

■da* JG -Government distnet schools, in which 
Eaglsh is taoght, might, with advantage be 
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closed or tratuferred to local indigenous bodies 
iut such transfers must be accompanied with 
liberal aid from Government. 

Ques 17 — In the province with which you are 
acquainted are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
Leretoibre, m the establishment of schools and 
coUeges upon the grant in aid system ? 

Am 17 — there are Native gentlemen in 
the Panjih who are able and ready to come for 
ward and aid in the establishment of schooU and 
colleges upon a liberal grant in aid system 

Qffei 13 — If the Government, or any local 
anihonty having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, a^er 
a given term of years, from the maintenance of . 
any higher educational institution, what measores 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such in'titntion on a pnvate footing? 

Ans 16 —In this case also the same liberal aid 
would stimulate pnvate effort to maintain a higher 
educational institntion on a pnvate footing 

Quff 19 — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant in*aid system or the 
details of its administration? Are the grante ade 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (4) boys' 
school*, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Am 19 —The rules for grant m aid are so 
stnngent that if they are strictly enforced no pn> 
\ate schools can be establi<be<l on the principles 
of gniit-in a d For instance, the 3rd Itnle of 
Article III, in the appended Grant in aid Regu 
lations, IS a hard one, inasmnch as its intention is 
to withhold all aid if the agency in establishing 
private schools fails to commaod perinanest funds 
This rale ought to be modified, thus—" That the 
continuance or discontinuance of Government 
grant wonld depend upon the result of at least one 
sear’s trial in the case of new schools established 
by Native agencie* ” 

Hie clause {4) of Article IV is objectionable, 
on the ground that in village*, nay eveniaNative 
quarters of towns, school accommodatioD, accord 
mg to £ngli:h ideas is scarcely to be found and 
}t jviwU, tbenfeve, he bafJ!/ la)T bc 4 tc fftre a 
grat t on that account 

I have no objection to clause (/^ of the Article 
I\, provided that the department may Dot insist 
upon tbe managers of private schools to use the 
departmental books, or to regulate instructions la 
accordance with the departmental scheme of sin 
dies, which is faulty, as has been el own in reply 
2ud 

The Article V is probibitorv to private enterprise 
in matters of education This rule should be re 
laxed ID order to stimulate private effort to estab 
Itsb private schools more freely 

The rule contamed in Arti^c VII is detriment 
al to the existence of pnvate schools managed by 
Nahves, for it is very Lard— i ay almost impos 
sible — to satisfy a departmental inspector He 
IS sure to find fault with everything in such 
schools, especially if there be a foreign competi 
tion in tbe market Tbe fate of the Hindu school 
at Ludbian^, managed by tbe pnvate effortof a 
Eingk individual, and that of the selinol in Lol ore, 
managed by our public spirited feI]ow.cit zen 
Pandit Iswari Prasid, is the ground oB winch I 
have based tbe above slatemeat Some xnodiG 
cation w necessary in the second portion of the 
rule contiued in Arti 1e VII, thus, instead of 
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" purely vernacular schools ”, it should be jj«ve(y 
tillage teiooh, and instead of “ some fee is not 
taken from at least three fourths of the scholars,” 
it eiumii he “ iovte/ee IS nol lalen from children 
ef parents tn viodcTaUt^ easy circumstances ” 

Rule VIII — I would not entrust the fate of 
private schools to departmental inspectors Such 
control as is mentioned in this rule ought to be 
exercHed by the local boards 

Article —How is the local Government to 
form its opinion, whether a private institution 
does or does not deserve any assistance from Gov- 
emmeDt 

Surely not upon the report of the departmental 
inspectors Tbe local board ought to he the judge 
in such matters 

Article X — The carrying out of these rales 
should bs entrusted to the local boards 
Art cle XI — I have no objections to these rules 
Article XII — Tbe local boards ongbt to be the 
bodies who should check these books 

Article XllI —‘Native managers of schools 
cannot come cuder this rule, unless such schools 
be placed under the local boards 

Qses 20 — How far is the whole educational 
•ystem, as at present administered, one of prac 
tteal nentrality, t s, one m which a school or a 
college has so advantage or disadvanti^e, as re* 
gards Government aid and inspection, Irnm any 
religtgns pnncipUs that are taught or net taught 

ID It? 

An$ ^—Practically thereis so neutrality in 
that portion of the educational system which is in 
vogue in the case of toien sehcols for it ii a gen* 
erm bklief among the people that tbe Pepartment 
of Education has lowered the standard of Eng- 
lish in tbeir schools , unnecessarily made the mid 
die school examination over stnet, and raised the 
iees an ata acbuols, an to giva tbaMmauna- 

nesaa opportunity to do tbe reverse, and thus 
attract Native children to Ibeir schools 

Ques 21 — PThat classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for tbe educatiou of their children ? How far is 
thecomplaint well founded that tbe wealthy clashes 
do not pay enough for such education ? IFliat 
ts tbe rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your proTiDce and do you consider it adequate? 

Am 31 —It is principally the middle class 
people who avail themselves of Government or 
aiJM schools and colleges for the education of 
their children Tbe wealthy classes as a rule, 

. keep aloof from such education, and, therefore, do 
not pay for them 

The rule of fees payable in the Panjab is regu- 
lated according to the incomes of the parents or 
the guaidians and 1 consider iC adequate 

Qkcs P?— Can you adduce any instance of a 
propnetaiT school of college supported entirely by 
fe«» 

das 22 —I cau adduce only one luatance of a 
proprietary sebool supported entirely bj fees — 
the one 1 mean established by our public spin 
ted fcllow-eitizeo Pandit Iswan Prasad of Labore 
<J»e# 23 — Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non Govermient institution of the h "ber order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution’ 

If GO under what conditions do you consider that 
at might VcocFtne so ’ 

Am 23— If the schools snch as I have men 
tioDcd in replj 22ad, obtain a liberal aid from 
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GoTcmmcnt, it is poe«ib!(3 Hint lliey wulJ tnc- | 
ccfsfuiljr compete mlh similar Oovcmmctit io> : 
elitutions Influenco anJ italjilitjr apart, tlicy 
stoqU be more uceful to tbo town pcoj le Iban are 
tbe similar OoTcmmcnt institution*, teeime tlicse 
prisate gcntKrocn labour for llio pool of Ibeir 
country, ami not for *alane*, ami lecaoio Ibey 
sbapo tlifir item of cOuoation lo as to meet the 
wants of tbo peojle 

Quei SI — T* the cause of bipber etlocation in 
your province injunai by nnj unbeaUby coinpcti* 
tion; nod if *o, what remedy, if any, wonld jou 


Qua 5j — D o educated Natire* m your prot* 
iQco readily Cud ti.inmicratir« employment? 

Am P* —Xot very na lily, fli tbe Amla cla»* 
■till supersede them tu most case* 

Qars P(>.-~1* the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary sebools calculated to store tbe tninds of 
those who do not i>ur«ue (heir studies further 
wall uicfal Olid 1 radical informatun? 

^ — Since (he iQititQtioii of the provin- 
cial Text-booV Committee, tbe secondary echool* 
hate conimenceil to impart instruction caleabtcil 
to store the mind* of tlioae who do not pursue 
tlicir atudici further, with useful and ] raetical id- i 
formation ! 

Que* oDo you tbinh there i* any troth in j 
(Lo stnleiaiDt that tie attention of teacher* and 
pnpils IS unduly directed to the I ntranco examina- 
tion of the Uaiienity ? If so, arc yon of opinion 
that this cireomstance impairs (ho practical value 
of tbe education in secondary schools for the re- 
iluirements of ordinary life? 

Am ?7-*-les, the statement is true, and in 
my opimoB this circumstanci. docs not impair the 
praetical value o1 education in sceoudary tebools 
for the requirements of ordinary life 

Qnei Do yon think (hat the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them- 
selves for the Uoiversity Entrance examination IS 
unduly lar^ when compared with the require- 
ments of tbe country ? If you tbiok so, what do 
you regard as the canses of this state of things, 
and what remedies would yon suggest ? 

Ant S3— No It IS ntlicr far less than (he 
requiremeDts of the country, hut the Dniversi- 
ties should be required to frame better schemes for 
the Entrance course 

Qiits S'} — fVhat system prevails m yonr prov- 
iDce with reference to scbolarsfaipe, and have you 
any remarks to make on the sulject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Am 20 — Scbolaisbips *18 etiwtly pxixes in 
money, payable m monthly instalments, and woo 
hy hot competition, in higher stages of education 
In this sen^o of the term no scholarships exist in 
the Pan j5b The sj stem that prevails here is that 
of sripendr and not of scholarships— Pt/c Educa- 
tional Department Circular No 4, Article 1, 
Kule^and Article II, Pules (1) and (IS) 

I have no objection to etipends, os tbe boys of 
poor parents are tliciehy enabled to prosecute their 
studies in high schools and college« There ought 
to he some such stipends especially reserved for 
Muhammadan lads on terms imposed by the rales 
quoted above 


Qua SO— it MomciraJ support at preseot «• 
tended to grant.in old echools, whether Wongmg 
to 3Iis*ionary pr other bodie*; and how far is this 
support Mely ti be permanent? 

-I«* ns long m Ibe Jfonicipalilics 

exist 1 think they will DolemJgethc sapport, 
provideikot course, tliat such aided schculi fultl 
(be conditions on which tbe aid isgireo. 

Q»r» 3/ —Dor* iboUnivemty cnrncnlam aPenl 
a Budicicnl training for Icacneni in secondary 
schools, nr are S] ecial Normal schools needed f<.t 
tlie I Mrjvwc 7 

Am flj — A* the Uoirmity comculom affonls 
a suffinrat traiuing for teacher* in secondary 
srliooW, 1 do not think there is ony tierd for special 
Normal *cbn> Is Neverthelr«s, 1 wouM suggest 
that a system of monitor-teachcn should b« incln* 
ded in thecumcnlum 

I Qur* SS — -Wiat i* the system of school in- 
spection punned m j our province ? In what res- 
pect I* It capalle of improvement’ 

Aat S2— in tl e Tarijib there arc four circles of 
inspection In each there is al uropcan inspector, 
ana one or two Native acsiilant* under him He 
fToes round bts circle during the cold months, bis 
a«si<tanti doing the summer inspection Tlic 
whole system of inspection of school* should be 
rnmle over to the local boards to make llieir own 
arrasgrtnrDls 

Qmt S3— Cm yen «gg«t any method of 
seconog tlheienl lolimtary agency in the work 
of iDspccliuii and examinstion? 

^vs, 33 '^In every town of the ranjSh there 
are edueated Native gentlemen, some in Gorcra- 
ment employment, and olbift practising tbe 
learned professions These gentlemea no doubt 
will ytry gladly Toliintecr for the work el 
inspection and etatniuatioD of (he schools of their 
town* Tbe resnll ol \beir wnrlt might he riV«. 
iDitted to the Municipal board Dat for the same 
work ef vilUgv Sclioolt, paid inspectors must bo 
appointed by the local boards from among the 
graduates of our local Vnivervity, As edocated 
Native gcntlemci) aro rare in villages 

Qua 34 — How far do you consider tbe text- 
books in use in nil schools suitable? 

Am The provincial Text Book Commit- 
tee ore doing thcir l-eet to supply the Tanjab 
schools with suitable text-books 

^err 3d— Are the present arrangements of 
the J ducation Department, in regard to examma- 
tioos os text-books, or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with (Le free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise 
lend to check tliadcvelopmcntof natural character 
and ability, or to inlorfero with the production of 
n useful icrnaciilar literature? 

ifii* 35 — Fnvate usatdrd institutions make 
their own arrangements in regard to books and 
examinateons, 8.c , therefore then ilvvelopment 
cannot he interfered with by the arrangemeuts of 
the Ldacational Department. The aided ones 
also do not care much for the arrangements of 
the Department, for in most cases they do not 
attach any imporUnce to the departmental middle 
school ciainia'ition, which is regnided by the 
publie as shun Tlio vernaenlar literature has 
flonnsl ed under the arrangements, whereas 
edncation has suBered by them 

Qtttt 33 —la a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts cau, in your opinion, be most 
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effectwely taken ty the State and hy other | 
a^DClM? I 

Ans 36 —In my opinion, the State ehonid gi\e ' 
Lberal money aid under the control of the local | 
hoards anJ leave the inspection and direetioo of ' 
education to prnate agencies under the enper 
vision of the Ldncational Board, to be appointed 
by each Municipality 

Qttes 37 — H hat eflect do yon thioL that the 
mthdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of scl ools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education and 
the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exer 
tions and combination for local purposes ? 

Ana 37— If Government withdraw from the 
direct inanagemcut of schools and colleges, it 
can confidently rely that education will not only 
spread mneb wider but also satisfy the natural 
wants of the people, which it fails to do under 
its own managements, espec ally m this province 
Que/ 33 — ^In the event of Government with* ' 
drawing to a large extent, from the direct man I 
ngement of schools or colleges, do you apprehend ] 
that the standard of instruction in any class of i 
institutions would deteriorate? If yon dunk so, 
what measares would yon saggest in order to 
} resent tl is resnlt? 

Aat 38— No I 

Quel 33— Does definite instruction in dnty 
and the ptiftciple* of moral conduct occupy any 
place in tie course of Government colleges and 
Bchools? Bare you any tnggestions to mahe oo ! 
tbi lotuect ’ I 

Jut 89— Since the iQstitntioo of theTezt hook ' 
Committee in the Faojdb, definite instractioos in | 
dnty and principles of moral condnet do occupy » 
prominent rUce in the conrse of Goreromcat | 
colleges and schools 

Qaei 40 —Are any steps taken for promot ag > 
the physical well being of stadents in the schools . 
or colleges in >ouc province? Have yon any ^ 
soggcstions to make on the subject ? I 

Am 40— Not mach The teachers do not I 
take nny interest in promoting the physical well I 
ht'.ag of thevr schAlus k wonhk aaggetk that ' 
separate teachers bo nppomted for giving lostruc 
tion la gymnastics 

Qvti 41 — Is there indigenous lastroctioo for 
girls in the province with which you arc aojnaint- 
ed , and if so, what is its el ancter ? 

Ant 41 —In all respectahlc and poor families 
too, parents do educale their ilaogl (ers The 
former employ fimale tntores'cs, and the latter 
sen! their girls to tilt adjoin ng place of worslip 
10 the mohulla The inotructions consist m the 
religious subjects onlv 

Q»f* 43— I\bat pro'wc's bas been made ly 
the department in instuutiog eckools for girls, 
and what is tl c c! aracter of the instruction 
inipartcil in them f \\ hat improvcmeats can you 
suggest? 

Qsfi (3 —Have yon any remarks to make on 
the snbjcct of mixed set ools? 

Qnet 41— AMiatis the best method of pnw 
M ling iMchcrs for girts ’ 

Qsft 45 —In the promotion of female eduea- 
tion, wl at dare las alrraly been taken by 
European lad c*, ai d how far would it be poe- 
sible to increase the interest which ladies nu„ht 
take in this can<c? 


Aiu 42 43 44 ^ 4$ —As I am not la favour 
of the preteitl tyifent of female education, I will 
not answer these questions 

Quea 47 — IVhat do yon regard as the chief 
defects other than any to which you have already 
lefened, that experience bas brought to light in 
the edocatioual system us it has been hitbcrlo 
administered? IVhat suggestions Lave you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

47 — The one very great defect in the 
educationa sj stem as is at present administered 
13 that the E location Department quite unneccs 
sanly spends its energies in tbe resurrection of 
the deoil languagM from their graves, indeed, 
so mnch impetus u at present given, without 
thyme or reason, to the instniction of the dead 
languages that the department bas scarcely any 
energy left for the dissemination of tbe really 
u«eful education among the people 

The simple remedy I would apply to supply 
this defect is that the department should devote 
a hrge portion of lU energy to the spread of 
English education , for it is the thoroughly edu 
caW in English who alone can enrich their 
vernacular or can enjoy any practical fruit from 
education 

Qoet 43 —Is any part of the expenditure in- 
corred by the Goiemmcot on h gh education m 
your province noDCce8«3ry ? 

Ant 43 —That pari of the expeaditore on 
high education is naneccssary which is incurred 
by Goveromeut for rrsuscitating the dead Ian* 
gnages and for the nodoe spr^ of veraaeular 
raocatioo 

Qaet 43,— Have Government institutions been 
eet op in localities where places of instruction 
olready existed, which might, by gmnts*in aid or 
other ossutaucc adiouately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ant 49— No 

Quf* CO— 1* there any foundation fat the 
statement that oQiccrs of the Education Depart* 
mcot take too exclusive aa interest lu high edu* 
dtioD? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
vatitwlu».u" vntA Iha d pastnumt OlHM tnen ot 
practical traning in the art of teaching and 
•ehool man gement? 

Ant IjO —Vo , for there is no lack of practical 
tea hers and managers in the department, but 1 
wish tlerc bad been men in it who could know 
tbe real wants of tbe people and had patience 
eoongh to listen to the advices of tl e educated 
Native gentlemen admitted os members of rdn 
catiooal committees an 1 had /uirnttt enough to 
act op to those advices 

01 —Is the system of pup 1 teachers or 
oiomtors in force in your province? If so, please 
stale how it works* 

Ant 01 — Tl e system of pupil lead cm or 
monitors if intcoduccd would work wd], tnd 
save a large sum of money that is at present 
aoaeee<sanly spent in maintamiug Normal schools 
Bat in tl e 1 anjab tbe system u not in force 

Q«e« o2 — Is there any tendency to tai.*« 
pnmary into seom Isry schools unnecv^anlr or 
pretnatOKlv ? Should mcKumbe taken totWk 
! such a teDcIeocy* Ifso what measures? 

Ant W— There is no such tendency la tbe 
Ruijib. Of conrM? any such fei dency os to 
ia»e primary into secondary »tl ool* nnyttttttnlf 
or premnhrtlj sboolJ he cheeked. The loci 
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inspectors, aner duly csatnimog a pninary tdiool, 
Ehonlcl report whether it ought to be raised into 
a secondary school or not 

Qser Should the rate of f'cs m any 
class of schools or colleges vary according to the 
means of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

^*1 53. — ^\es But exception should he made 
in the case of Tillage primary school , where no 
fees should be taken 

Q«f4 51— Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to male 
the profe'«ion of teaching a profitable one? 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi- 
tion tis n tneune ol vnaantaining Uaamsclses? 

Ans 54 — No 

Qaet 55 —To what clas'ca of institutions do 
yon thint that the sj-'tein of assigning grants 
accord ng to the results of periodical esamioalions 
should be applied? tVlatdo yon regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system eijniiahle 
and useful? 

Jni Ca To all ttioKleil private institutions 

which cannot or do not like to comply with the 
conditions laid down lo the ^rrant in aid regu 
latiOU', this sTsUm of a««igTiiug giants would 
stimulate the managers to increased exertion 
Bat in order tl at the sjTtem should be equitable 
before mating such grants it must be ascertained 
whether the managers of such schools are wealthy 
or poor, and the grants made accordingly And 
the grant, to be u<efo1, mn<t be made to those 
sidioois only which impart matraction in useful 
and practical rabjects. 

57— To what proportion of the gross 
expense do yon think that the grant in aid shonid 
amount, onder ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

Jtit 67— In the case of pnvate college* and 
srtiools, established and conducted by Natives of 
the country, the grant in-aid should amount loat 
least two-thirds oi the gross expense 

^sej 5S — ^Vhal do von consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficient 
ly taught as a class by one mslrurtor, lo the cate 
of colleges and schools, re pectivily? 

All 58 — In the case of piimary schools, I 
think 15 to be the maximum number of pupils 
that can be effectiveU taught, s a dass, by one 
instructor m the case of secondary schools the 
number should be SO, and in the case of coU^es, 
60 or more 

Qaes 59 —In your opinion shonid fees id 
colleges be paid by the term, or by the mosth / 
A** 59— Fees m the colleges should be paid 
by the month, as the students gcuerallr are not 
so wellolT as to be abk to pay a lump sum by 
the term 

Qkm 50— Does a strict interpretation of the 
prtncvple of rel gioua neutrality require the with 
drawai of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Am CO— No, b^use the prioc pie of r“li 
5Wna UAutrahty simply means that Guverumient 
should not be sectanau in its religious lostracboD 
Its neutrality would not suS'er in the least shonid 
It undertake to teach the general moral pnonples 
that are common to all the estal luhed rcl gions 
of India as is being undertaken by the Text Book 
Committee 


Qw# 61 — Do yon (hitik that the institution 
of University prolessorsliips would late an im- 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
edocauon? 

Am 61— 1e« 

Qm/ 63 — 1» It desirable that promotions from 
class to c1a.s should d pend, nt any stage of 
school edncatiOD, on the r&nlts of pubi e examin 
atiODS, extendtug oicr the entire province’ In 
what case*, if any, is it prcferahle that such pro- 
motians be Uft to the school authorities? 

An$ 6?— AllhoJgb it is desirable that pro 
motions from class to cla«s should depend upon 
the results of public examinations, yet in such 
trt&n as wbtm a key is Ttiy supenor to bis clas»- 
felloirs, or when a boy comes out best m the 
publiccxaminatiOQ in most subjects, but fails to 
attain the maximum number of marks in certain 
subjects, fur which he has so taste or genins, the 
school authonties should hare the power to pro- 
mote the boy in tl e one case without hanng 
r^anl to his failure in a eertaiD subject or sub- 
jects aod m the other, to pnmate him m the 
middle of the term, without waiting for the period 
of exammatioD to arrive, as it would lie hard 
for him to while away Lis t me for a whole year 
along with hi« less stud ous and idle class fellows 
6^— Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of nur province to 
prevent boys who are expelled iron one lostitn 
tioo, or who leave it improperly, from being re« 
ceived into another? llnat are the arrange- 
ments which you rrouldsoggest? 

Am ^—^0 such amngemeDts exist at pre 
sent I would suggest that the names of such 
boys who are expelled for gross misoondaet, or 
leave their seLooU improperly, should he reported 
to the Director of Dublie Inrtmetion, who mould, 
by circular letters, direct the bead masters sot to 
admit them luto their schools 

Qa« 61— la the ereot of the Goverament 
withdrawing frem the direct management of 
higher lostitations generally, do you think it de- 
s rable that it sboolJ retain, unuer direct mauage- 
meut, one college m each province as a mode! to 
other colleges , and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions? 

Am Ci — As the Govemment institutions are 
all for undnly promoting vernacular education, 
aud for unnecessarily reau citatiug the dead Ian 
fnaget at the expense of £ngl sh educatioo, I 
would rather have no model college at all in tie 
proTioce, than have one on the above principle 
lo be a really fawW eallege it must adopt a 
Fclieme of studies which would be practic-J and 
useful to the scholars 1 have no objecuon if such 
a step IS taken by Government on the above 
condition 

Qaer 6 j— H ow far do you consider it neces 
saty for European professors to Le employed in 
colleges educating np to the B A. standard ’ 

.dar 6a —It is necessary that European pov 
fewors should be employed to teach E»jU»k Zifer 
alare in the colics and well qualified Native pro- 
fessors to teach the general 'ubjects 

Q«« 66— Are European professors employed, 
or Irkely to be emploi ed, in colleges under Vative 
management? 

Am 66 — The employmeat of European pro- 
fessors lu college nnd r Native mana-emeot will 
depend upon the funds such colleges 1 are at their 



iliipcsal Tbc; ar« IiVeljr to be empbjrcd if rondo 
aJmiU 

Q*</ CT — Are the circunstancco of anjr class 
of the pOPulalioQ in your proTinco (*.y Ibe 
'Mabic&maaans) such at to tequice excc{ttonal 
treatment m tl o matter of ho^lKh oducafioa? 
To what are tbeso circumstaoccs due> and how 
far have they l‘«n proriJed for? 

Att €7 — ^Tho circumitaneos of tie Moham 
madan population in the Panjtb do rerjuir® cicep* 
tiocal treatment m U e matter of l.asl<sh educo' 
tiOD Tbeso circumstances aro due to porert), 
brought on by a eanety of causes, which it is 
irrclerant hero to mention T1 esc have not been 
nroTiiIcd for at all As the ^fahammadant hare 
jnst come to tbcir senses, and fonod out (heir 
mistaVo in neglecting to stall themsclTes of the 
poldcn « pr*5ttnnitiC8 that hare been offered to 
them br Goremmeot, I think a paternal Gorem- 
ment like ours ought to take pity on them, and 
make some such nroruions for the Ifuhammadatu, 
which wonld enable them to prosecute their studies 
cp to the Unirersity abndaid 

Qiei C5— How far would Gorernment be 
jnstiGed in withdrawing from any existing ichool 
or college, in places where any class of the popn* 


I lation objects to nttend the only alternative insti* 
tution, on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am C9— Unless there be a good school or 
college, managed by Native gentlemen, in places 
wbem any class of population objects to attend 
the only altcmativo institution, on the ground of 
Its religions teaching, Government cannot be 
jastified m abolishing its school or college from 
such places Nay, more. Government would not 
be justifcd in withholiling the establishment of 
schootsor colleges where none hut each institn' 
tioos exist, to attend which any class of popala 
lion objects on the ground of its religions teaching 

Quit C9 —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management eonipeto successfully with corres* 
ponding institutions under European management ? 

A»t Schools and colleges under Native 
management might compete successfully with 
corresponding mstitations under European manage^ 
ment in those parts of the province where there 
exist large and inflaential bodies of edneat^ 
Native gentlemen 

Quti 70 —Arc the conditions on which grants, 
in aid arc given in your prennee more onerous 
and coffiphented than necessary? 

At! 7{>— Sec ny remarks on the Grant-in aid 
Ilegalations in reply 16th 


^ttienceof C J, Kodqbbs, Eaq, Amnltar, Panjdb 


Qua 2 "Please state what opportunities you 
hare bad of forming an opinion on tl e subject 
of cdneation in India, and in what prorinco your 
ezpenence has been gained 
A»t i," I have been in the Panjib stoeo 
December 1603 My work was to start and 
conduct the Nemal College of the Chnsiian 
\ cmacntar Education Society for India Besides 
this, for about louTycaral paid oTganmne visits 
to the Oovemmect Normal schools at D<.lbi and 
Lahore. My connection with Jliseionaties, with 
Ooverofflciit oflicer*, and my own work have 
ofTorded me fair opportunities of knowing the 
state of education in the Ibojfb, and uot only 
this, tl e wants of the country, so far edacation 
IS concerned, have been present^ to my notice 
Q^f, Haro you any saggcitiotis to make 
on the system in force for prorid ng teachera 
in primary schools? tthatis lie present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
n bcneCcial latloenco among tho vilLigers? Can 
you suggest measures, other tl an locreaso of 
pay, for improviug their position? 

^nt 9i—Tia sjttern in forct jiroeuiiaj 
reaciien in pnwrify tcioeli — In the raajib there 
IS an absence of system for proiiding teachers 
in primary schools In tomo parts xnra ue 
appointed teachera without character or training, 
in others, the sons of old schoolmasters are ap 
pointed ^ eiy often these men arc the very 
worst that confd be obtained, being chieSy famous 
for drunkenne«8 and vice of every Liod The ap 

K intraeut seldom rests with the people themselves 
w of tl 0 town people, indeed seem capable of 
appreciatiog a good teacher The teacher is 
sometimes appointed by the district authorities, 
I c , by e tber the Deputy Commiisioncr or the 
district inspector Sometimes he is appointed by 
the inspector of tho circle 

As A rule, primary school teachers who have 
undergone training on being appointed to a 
vilbge, leave off reading and quickly degeoerate 


into ordinary villagers They make no progress 
in teboUrshp They hold do communication with 
the outer world They aro too poor to take in a 
newspaper Their library coniists of ]ut their 
old school Looks They seldom possess a good 
dictionary even The viibgcrs, as a rule, regard 
them ns a burden. They teach Pers an, it u true, 
and write letters, but they know nothing that 
wouU interest the vdlagenorgive them new ideas 

I strongly adrocatt (1) that none but trained 
men Ehould be appointed as teachers in primary 
schools , (2) that tcachen' assoc atious shall be 
belJ every quarter in every district , (3) that a 
teachers’ magume should ho started and supplied 
to all schools free or at a small cost 

Until men arc properly prepared, we cannot 
expect them to Mrform their doty etSciently If 
lett to tbesselves after leaving tl e training 
college, we must expect them to "go Aovn ' 
If left without ooy stimulus, they will leave off 
reading 

<2s« 19 — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the gnmt.iD.aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the cose of (a) colleges, {b) boys' 
schools, («) girls* schools (d) Normal schools? 

Am 19 — <7raa{ ta.6iil lyiten, AomaJ icliooU 
—In aided Normal schools < e m my own 
Normal school, grants in aid have been given, 
but never exceeding more than one tbi^ of the 
cxronses 

Wow Normal schools are for the preparation 
of eflicieut teachers My institution succeeded 
eminently in this (See annual rejiorts of In 
Bpectors and of Directors ) Efficient teachers are 
a great blessing to a country Hence their train 
log or preparation should be borne by the country 
These men, when at work do not c-et so much 
pay Their position is htlle sought after Their 
work ta very hard Their social status is not very 
hi^ Hence they do not come forward and 
willingly pay fees In England 75 per cent of the 
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expenses o£ tramiog colleges is tome by Go\cni» 
ment 

It IS trae wc teacb Senptore Tuis mures 
our men more intelhcrent, and gires them at least 
some moral sense 'We also teacb all the subjects 
required by Government, and, besides this, we 
give, wbat no Government institution has yet 
given a thorough training in the art of teaching 
(See Government reports ) All this should have 
qualified oar institutiom to bo an exception to 
the rule for Government grants But it did not 
All Government training colleges are paid for 
ttUogelher by Government The teachers’ salaries, 
the students’ fees, everything is paid for from 
money collected hy Government officials 1 hnow 
this money goes by diflcrent names, bat it is all 
money obtained from the country either m the 
form of taxes, or cesses, or tolls, or fine* The 
acconnts m the Goveinment report are all 
wrong 

Normal colleges prepatiag men for the pnhlio 
service should be mainly supported by public 
funds These funds should be distnhuted im 
partially 

In the case of out own coll^ the grants were 
notononsly inadequate TVe could only keep 
between SO and 40 students The same staff 
could easily have taught lOO students The teach* 
mg of the Scriptures was made the difficulty, 
alUioughby teaching the Bible we gave our 
students a deeper lasight lato the hutory of the 
world and of mao, and wo gave them a bey to 
God's goverament of the world, and some ae 
qBBintance with the impenooidcatiou of the 
highest morality the world has ever fees Besides 
this, persooal moral respousihility was impressed 
os all our stodcnlc Ileaco not oulr were our 
men belter ieachen than tboso trained in Govern* 
meoi Normal schools, they had a chaocc of being 
better men. 

Qiet the lottmction imparted id sec- 

ondary schools calculated to store tbs nuods 
of those who do not pursue their studies farther 
with rueful and practical lofannation ? 

/tnj 5<7— There is very little of useful or 
practical infotraatiott in the school boohs used 
ID secondary schools The reading lesions, as 
a rule, are on tnljccts which am of no utility i 
whaterrr Id nauy schools only Bugluh readers 
are a*cd, and these deal with cuUrrly Eogluh j 
labjecG If properly taught, they take up too I 
much time Enghio rcauiug books for lodiaD 
boys should bo on Indian subjects, so that boye 
should SCO bow to npms Ihrmselrtt in Englub 
on things which they come across lo everyday 
life At tbs ume time, interesting tcuous in 
sewQce should bs intenpcrscd, for lbs elements 
of all the sciences are the common bmtags of 
msakifid and are not national but unircrsal 

Qscs £7.— Do you think there it any truth in 
tbs ftateerot that tbe attention of teachers and 
pup'ilt ri unduly dimted to the Lutrasec ezamiBS- 
lion of Ihs Univcrrity ? If to, arc yon of opinion 
that this rircumitance impairs the pracbeal value 
of the rOacation in secondary schools for tbe 
rvquiremeutt of ordioaty I f«? 

J»t can be no dealt about tt 

Too isoeh aitenboa t* gircn to the subjecis re- 
qvirrd for the Lntracce eisminatioa Indeed 
M mneb atUali a u gircu to Ibu and so csoch 
etmi u Li d c^a that many men regard 

It as ths striae tJs'r «f all s*aJy hlsny s'odcBts 


nev£t read after it No other subjects are studied. 
The burs eaurte, as it is called, is crammed Out- 
side of it nothing is cared for The examination 
betOg only on paper, men read np with the sole 
object of passing on paper Such a thing as pro- 
Buociation of £oglish or English conversation la 
not cared for, simply hecau'c it la of no value in 
the examination Ilcnce the knowledge of Eng- 
lull 13 of limited n=e to under gradoateg who 
when they read or talk, simply make a most 
ndiculong exhibition of themselves This over- 
attention to Englub causes the neglect of many 
ordinary subjects, e g , the geogni hy and history 
of India The other day, examiuiog a class of 
men who were going up for honours in arts, 1 
foniid that not 1 per cent knew where tbe 
nvers of their province rose They could give 
me a most marvellously muddled account of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt The whole of the outcry 
I raised by partially educated Natives against tbe 
I acts of the English Government of their land is 
caused by their gross ignorance of the history of 
India under Native rule They read English 
hutory, and see what a glorious liberty wo enjoy 
But their forefathers have not been through any 
struggles for liberty, end still they fancy them- 
selves deserving of English liberty, heeauso they 
can read abont it and spoot about it A full 
knowledge of the misgovernment of the Delhi 
dynasties would make them thankful fat the most 
severe English rule But in the race for "/iittmg 
tbe Entronce," they have no time for this necei- 
eary study 

Quet system prevails in voarprov- 

race with rcterenca to tchoUrshipt and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is (ho 
scholarship system impartially administer^ as 
between OoverDment and aided schools? 

A»t —Boys who pass well in Government 
schools have scholarships given them from district 
funds By the mil of these tbe boye can read in 
a higher school These seboIarsLips are never 
civeo to itudcnts of mm on schooU in the same 
distnct. Why, I don't know , 

In (he same way, stadents wishing to study 
in the Normal school have scholarships grant- 
ed them from tbe same sources tThy those 
scholarships should not be held in a Chrutim 
Normal school I do not know Tlio scholarship 
system in the Baujib is altogether one-sided so 
Ur as I have leeu 1 would suggrat that the 
examination for scholarships be made an open cue, 
t.c,opco(a nil students of a certain standard, 
whclbcr reading in miss on or Oovernmciit 
schools, and that the scholanl irs be tenable in 
either miation or Government scnools 

<?srr 3t —Does the University cumculum 
afford a infficieut training for Icachrrt m eccond- 
tty schools, or are epecud Normal schools nr^rd 
fer the pnrpose? 

J»* 31 —The University cnmeulam docs not 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second 
aiy schools There is no such subject at school 
nunagement, or methods of teaching (aoght 
auBIets is there the most important part of the 
work of stadents m a Normal school, (he practice 
ortcachicgnndrrsupervmoainthe jnodtf school 
■nd to cnlMism Imocf. Now, a man msy read 
a hook on school managraent and W able to psM 
ft vtry good exam naUon m it, and yrl know 
noJjiug whatever of (bs art of (caching os an arl, 
iM, as «me*hiog to do Jmt in (he same way 
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a sepoy loaj read a book oa n£o practice^ bat 
mtbout daily practice at the batts he mil not 
make himself a good shot 

Special Normal schools are needed, Ifen must 
be teaght hovr to communicate knowledge and 
how to educate their pupils Few men are born 
teachers As a ralci the best crammers and 
learners are the worst teachers A teacher needs 
to be always turning what he knows over in hu 
mmd so as to see bow be can best communicate 
his knowledge to his pupils So far as my ex 
penence goes, an Indian University education u 
the worst that a man who wishes to become a 
teacher could receive 

The education received in a University leads a 
man to aspire to great things Now, a teacher 
must he a man who not only does this, he must 
be one who will condescend to bring a subject 
down to the minds oE his pupils He most do this 
in order to raise bis pupils to fais own high level 

Were a professorship lu method attached to n 
University, and were proficiency in teaching made 
a University suhiect for men desinng to become 
teachers, then of course all the advantages of the 
Umvereitr, as a teaching body, would be of the 
greatest benefit But no Indian University 
recognises these subjects It is just the same at 
home in England Special Normal schools are 
kept. The time will coma when masters for 
grammar schools will be required to know some* 
thing of school maniigement, and the time will 
come when clergymen will have to fit themselves 
for the office of public teacher, other than by I 
obtaining a degree in a University. I 

Qbs* 83 —What is the lystem of school ui* ' 
spection porsned m your province? In w^t 
respect u it capable of improvement ? 

An4 The Panjdb is divided into /oitr 
circles, over each of which is an inspector Two 
of these circles have assistant inspectors Besides 
this, each distnct has an inspector or a chief 
IIoAurrtr These latter officers are supposed to 
Tieit each school m their district three or four 
times a year As these men are entirely ignorant 
of school management, then reports are worse 
than valueless They should be Advisers and 
organizers But, instead of that, they are often 
nothing more than receivers of bribes The only 
inspection worthy of name is that of the inspeo* 
tors and their assistants But as some of the 
circles are very large, many schools are not visited 
more than once m two years, and, indeed, many 
schools are cot visited at all The scholars and 
teachers attend at eome etntre for examinatioo 
No condemnation can be too strong of this system 
Unless the school room is visited and the place 
and the people, the inspector can only get au idea 
of the attainment of the studeots He can see 
nothing of the school as to its sanitary condition, 
or as to the methoda pursued hy the master in it, 
or as to its furniture and arrangements lie can 
see nothing of the people, the parents of the 
children 

I would suggest the ahohtion of all d stnct 
inspectors and of then offices There should be 
a Europeau inspector in each Commusioner*bip 
of the province, and each one should have under 
him an assistant The Enropean inspector should 
be able to inspect <tU tig ieparimenU of a eidiool, 
and to sapermtend the work ofhis assistant, and 
not only eupetmteud it, but supervise it and 
check it 


ffiie inspector should always be m the district 
dnnng the cold weather, and the town schools 
almald be reserved for the hot weather All 
examination papers should be reserved, too, for the 
hot weather Hence Normal schools should have 
their examinations in the hot weather No 
Normal school can be examined under a fortnight 
—one week must be given to heinng lessons 
given by outgoing students, and another week to 
examinations on paper Indeed, one inspector's 
work should he the cxamiuation of Normal schools 
alone In England, there are several inspectors 
for these institutions alone In the Panjab, not 
only IS inspection needed la these institutions, 
guidance and organization are also urgently 
required The most important institution of this 
Lind in the province has its usefulness entirely 
renderol nngatory from the fact that it has not, 
and never has had, a model school attached to it 

Throoghout the province there 13 too much 
inspection by one class of men and too little by 
another It 13 the fault of the system, and not 
of the officers There are ouly S65 days lu a 
year, and when Native hohdays and Sundays are 
subtracted, there are not many more than S30 
days available for work Of these, at least 100 
days are too hot to work m small schools In 
150 days no man can visit and inspect 1,000 
schools 

Qfit* 85 — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, m your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ant 8$ —In a complete system of education 
foe India, the State should be the aider, the sh 
speefor, and the etrUfitt of education The aider 
by grants, the inspector by agents duly qualified, 
toe certifier by giving certificates as teachers to 
men who baviag passed through nsceuary tram* 
log are fit to teacb and api The direction of 
education should always be in the bands of the 
people as fsr as it » possible Mission schools 
have done much towards pauperising the already 
crushed spirits of the people The desire for 
education is constantly appearing all over the 
pronoce. 'This desire shoald he fostered In this 
way Natives will come forward when they find 
they are to have the management of schools 
All aid should depend (1) on certificated teachers 
being entertained, (21 on results obtained, (3) on 
proper build ngs being kept up, (4) that fees and 
eubscnptions are forthcoming to the extent of 
half the expenses of the school Where the 
. State entirely supports schools, the spirit of in. 
dependence is destroyed Missionaries may sup. 
port many sohools and give their laboura gratu, 
but they commit a mistake They make people 
dependent on them Hence it is that many 
missions have connected with them so many 
helpless dependants 

57— What effect do yon thmk the with- 

drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
^lect management of schools or colleges wonld 
have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes 7 

Ant 57 — Were Government to retire from 
direct management, there can be no doubt that 
educated Natives would come forward and take 
up the management The spint of self reliance 
w^d grow In the case of colleges, which are 
proTineial institutions, pertiaps Government man. 
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a^mcnt woiiM be neccsnrj^ for some time to come 
iTat it IS a most riiiicalons tbing to see raestera 
of scliools all over tbocoiiotryrankinijni Oorem* 
racnt sexvants, wbcrcas they arc only scrvanta of 
the commuinty they lahoux in Of course, cdiica* 
tioa beio? a department, Bhoiild bare good otOccre, 
but tboM otTiccrt chouU bo inepcctori and sigenU, 
not those actuaJly engaged in teaching 

Quet 'In the crent of the Ooverement 
withdmttiug to o targo ealenl from the dvitcl 
management of sebools or colleges, do you ap{ re. 
bend that t) a standard of instrnetion in any chti 
of institutions would detcnoralo? If you tbink 
BO, what nicasarci would you suggest m order to 
prevent tl « tesult ? 

Am S8 -~Thc standard of mstruetion would 
perhaps deteriorate a litllo at first Bat when 
thorough inspection and payment by results 
became law (ice answer to 0}, tlio standard ero iM 
become higher than at present Colleges are few 
in number, and thesa may bo less in tho bands of 
Oovemment or of tl ose at present managing 
them The whole question of tollcget hinget on 
two things seholanhipa to itndcnu and salanes 
to professors Tlioso who supply Iheso hare a nght 
te direct tho affairs of the institution. 

Quei 39 —Docs definite tnslruelion in doty 
and the ] nnciplts of moral conduct ocenjq^ tiny 
place in the coarse of Oorernment colleges and 
schools? Hare yon anggcstioss to make on this 
subject? 

Ant 89 — There is so instmetion to duty tod 
the pnociples of merat cooduet in Ooremment 
colleges and schools All M esters edaeatioo npsett 
the religion of the people of India It U erael is 
Ooversmeot not to eUew the Iloly Scriptures to 
he taught The people complain of the entelly 
There are no moral maxims like those cooUmed 
in the words of Jesus, of htoics, of Darid of 
SofooioQ, and of tlm Scriptures generally Tbs I 
highest moral standard wonU be atUiocd by the | 
man who 1 ved op to the precepts of St rani 
The people recognite this Hut there is such 
defercuce raid to native preiudiccs by cducationel 
ofllcers these teacUings sod precepte are not 
brought forward Let doctrinal matteie, tbinge 
relating to the Tnmty sad chorcU doctnnee be 
omitted, and let a book be got up which ehalt 
relate to what Alatthcw Arnold calls eonduet 
This m ght be got out without any refetcoco 
whatever being made to tl e eternal eonsbip of 
Chnat, or to predestination, or to Episcopacy or 
rreabytena-mim India needs a moral law All 
her rel gions are deficient in this matter It is a 
shame that in no province of India bos ony oduca* 
tional officer done anything lathis matter 

Quet 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the phvs cal well being of stodeuts m the eehooU 
or colleges in your province? Ilave you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

ilni 40 — Cricket foot-ball, &c , are played 
vigorously in the Panjab, Swimming should also 
be taught People in India are always bathing 
’Many deaths occur from drowning Walks ehoudd 
betaken The teacher should go with hispopils 
excurs ons for h atonca] research, for the purposes 
of botanical observat on snd, where convenient, for 
geolog cal purposes The lassitude of some itn 
dents is rcmarkahle They seem to take no 
pleasure in life This lassitude often results from 
VIC ous habits and vicious habits are a result of 
having nothing better,* nothing more intcrestiog 


to do Tcaclicn ihoiild be m the plsy-grouad oi 
well 01 ID the elaif room TIio education of the 
play ground if a* valuahlo at that of tl e clast- 
room Tlio syitem in vogue of haring iix hoors' 
vr«k without a break u moat injunous to both 
teachers and atudenlt There ahould aln'ayi he a 
(iceak for at least half an hour Aa hour would 
be better still Covered play»groun It arc » ceces. 
aity in India Light cast-iron pllart tupportiog 
a nxif of slate or cormgated Iron would be eatjly 
obtained for town scLooIi 2Iost village schooft 
are near some shmly trees 

rxercue* in school are coniidered by many 
Indian rduealiODists as beneath the attention of 
masters and pupils When we consider the way 
in which studeiita sit on the gronnd with their 
bowels and liver and stomach all jammed close to 
each other, no one can say tlata few ealention 
motions helween lessons is not refreshing Tho 
body ought to be ihsken upa 1 (Uc at each chann 
of aubject Specully ought Ihia to to the case In 
the yoonger clafses Lxereise with eloha and 
dumb beUa and ia the gj-muasium, should be 
eocoungrd during tho great receas, 1 mean 
between (he tbinl and fourth hourn of school 
work 

Qaes J7.— ^\Tiat do you regard as the chief 
defects ©ibet than any to which you bare already 
rcferrei!, that expenenco has brought to light in 
the educational sritem as it has been hitherto 
administered? \Sli4t suggestioni lave yen to 
make for the rtmeOy of such defects ? 

Ant 4? —The chief defects in the cduestional 
I syttein,es at present administered, seem tome to be 
i tb^ (1) Too much power u in Iho luinds of the 
Directon and loipectonwithiespect UtUe mittcr 
of opp^intments It is true that, as » mlo, good 
•ppoiolmenU have been made This is not we 
point 1 am aiming at \S bat 1 mean u this that 
tbeys^fe, the MOcalioB fub-«otnmitt«o of the 
Mnoicipality, have bad no toiCO in the matter nt 
sill The man appointed is an olliccr of the Lduca- 
tion Pepartment. I daresay the people don't feel 
this at aU Neither do they take any interest in 
the mm or bis work He is not their servant 
He docs not Caro (o please bia masters or rather 
the city people All he has to do i» to keep la 
with tho ininector who as often as not, goes and 
stays at bis uoose when on his inspecting visit. 

(3) No value, or but a small value, has been 
put OD the schoolmasters ccrlifcate Hitherto, 
indeed there has been Ao such thing as a school 
master's certificate in the Paiijth The ccrtif cates 
issued have been given solely after examination m 
Joel leeri at the Normal bcUoqIs rxeellcnca ta 
teaching 1 as not formed any part of the examina- 
tion 1 oncO found fanlt with the inspection of a 
Normal coUego in teaching Meeting the inspec- 
tor somo time after, be accused mo of having 
made fl statement prejudicial to him I said bo 
had made so examination in teaching Hovephed 
that he had On asking him what examination 
he had given, he said he had asked the students 
from tho manual of school management some 
questions, and that they liad answered correctly 
according to the text He had not heard one 
stident teoch, and hod given no marks for proC 
cieney m the art of teaching Now, withont 
this, a man s being welt up m a manual of school 
management is utterly useless Every point in 
I such a roan lat is one ta bo carried out >u act on 
* An officer who only knows his drill manual, and 
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does not know how to handle his men in the field, 
]j perfectly useless The school managemeat and 
teaching can only be tested when a man teaidies 
and conducts a school before an examiner Hence 
no schoolmaster’s certificate should be given nuless 
it can be shown that the candidate not only 
possesses a certain amount of knowledge, but that 
be can also communicate that kaoirledge and keep 
a number of children in order No progress can 
be made in education nntil the Normal schools 
are put on a satisfactory basis No educational 
system can prosper which does not insist on all 
its olbcers being thoroughly qualified Outsiders 
who have not obtained certificates should only be 
received on tbe nnderstauding that they qualify 
themselves m a stated period by passing the 
required examination for a certificate 

There have been no lessons on " common object^’ 
given in schools It is on common ohiects boys 
can learn to observe The caves of KeutncLy, 
the icebc^ of the AtlautiCj the Thames tnonel, 
and such like things Indian boys will never see 
They will, however, see the white ants’ nest and 
caterpillars and dankar and butterflie*, and such 
like thiugs They know nothiug about these 
They believe the white-auts' nest to be an abode 
of snakes 

Words have been taught Tbeir etymology 
and grammatical position in a sentence are merci 
lessly hammered at, no matter how simple the 
eeuteuce may he Bat the things words represent 
hate not been studied at all 

Again, mental arithmetic has sot been taught 
euSciently Now, the sons of shop-keepers m 
India are required to pass through a vast amount 
of mental anthinetic Every young shop keeper 
needs this in tbe bazar aad its transactions Pro* 
fieieney in mental azithmetio is a thing shop* 
keepers can appreciate and & subject (or which 
they pay 

The school books deal with scholastic matters 
nther than with matters of daily life Ibe geo* 
graphics are based on a European pattern Ihey 
teach more of Europe than of India and Asia 
Tbe histones have the same fault The history of 
India has yet to be written by an Indian patnot 
In geography, boys want to know more about tbe 
railway and telegraph and post office, and nver 
and sea sleam commnnicatioo Every town school 
should be supplied with raJway time tables, and 
the teacher should show his boys how to use thein 
Did Indian education fit bojs more for daily life 
and its duties, there would not be sneb an nnceas 
iiicT supply of candidates for Gorecnment service 
We want an education for India less directed by 
babns and inun»his We want that merefaants 
and banyas should have some say in things Most 
of alt, we want to improve our agriculturKts 
Art schools we might leave to the people But 
we cannot dispense with improvements in the 
produce of food 

In short, onr system of education os at present 
in logue in India does not seem to me to be the 
one which will permanently improve tbe people 
It IS too booty It 13 too much out of tbeir line 
It brings them no present gam It seems to 
augur no better for the future It produces clerks 
aud lawyers in abundance Bnt it does not im- 
prove the mass of the people. Tits resaiHS ta bt 
done 

QaM 50 —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
Panjdti 


meat take too exclusive an interest m high educa- 
tion? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
I introdocing into the department more men of 
practical trammg in the art of teaching and 
school managemeut? 

Ans &} — No doubt too mnch attention bag 
been given to higher edncation In the PanjSb, 
as elsewhere, the improvement of the teachers 
should necessarily prelode improvement m teach- 
ing And as yet the Government Normal school at 
lahore has no model school where the stndents 
could practise the art of teachmg We want un- 
doubtMly more men in the department who are 
acquaiuted with tbe working of popular education 
schemeg University life and surroundings do not 
give a man much insight into the workmg of 
board schools and national schools Professors in 
Universities are not the best models of teachers 
Uoivemties may produce theorists We do not 
want such meu in India We want practical men 
These men should not only know something of 
popular edncatiouin practice, they should also 
know India and her people and her wants At 
the same time, there is work for out best Umver 
sily men to do mind a We want scholarship 
and high tramiDg We must always have these 
I But they wiU find tiaeit place m the high offices 
of colleges rather than in the ranks of the de- 
partment of p»lhe edncation 

Qa<» 65 —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of a<sigaing grants 
m aid of the sabries of certificated teaebera can 
behest applied? Under what condihona do yon 
regard this system as a good one ? 

Ant 5$ —To village and small town schools 
Here the salaries paid are small Every mere- 
meat IS readily welcomed If the certificate 
possess ft money valne, that would stimulate men 
to obtain it But let it be s iteeker’t certificate, 
notamere literary one, and let its money valne 
depend on good condnet as well as on gooci school 
work Tbe value of tbe certificate thus becomes 
threefold It shows that tbe man is to some 
extent, A literary man, a good teacher and a good 

Qtiet 59— What do yon consider to be tbe 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficient 
ly taught os a class by one instractor in the case 
of coUegn and schools, respectively ? 

Ant 59— Everything depends on tbe teaching 
power of the teacher Some men can teach only 
one hoy Some men can teach a hundred No 
rule can be laid down Training in the art of 
leaching worts wonders Young men la the 
Paejab improve rapidly m the art. I have seen 
many examples of this dtmng my visits to the 
Government Normal schools and in my own lasti- 
tutiou 

Qnet 61 —Do you think that the i&stitntion 
of University professorships would have an im 
poitsnt effect in improviog the quality of high 

educfttioD ? 

Ant 61 —Certainly, if the holder of the pro- 
fessorship gave himself to obtamiog informal on 
OB certain subjects, and to giving lectures annn- 
ally on that subject For example, in Indian 
history many are the gaps A professor of Indian 
history would consider it incumbent on himself 
to do something towards elucidating the darkness 
which at present fills up these gaps. Each pro. 
feegor would in himself he n good example of what 
steady, continued research can do for s man 
107 
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a^ment woalJ be ncccssarj for Bome time to come 
Bat it IS a most ndiculoas thm^ to ice mssten 
of Bctools all ever tbo coaatry laoVinj a* OoTcro* 
ment eervants, wbercts they arc only eervants of 
the coromnnity they Uboar »n Of course, c<luca< 
tioQ bcia;; a dipartmcat, should have giood ofUcert, 
but those oQiccts should be inspectors and agents, 
not those actually engaged m teachusg 

Qvss S3 -'In tbe creat of the Oorernment 
tnlhdmwing to a largo eslent {rom the direct 
roflnagemcnt of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of mstrnetion in any class 
of institutions nonld deteriorate? If yoa think 
so, nhat measnres nould yon suggest in order to 
present this result ? 

Ant Tbe standard of mstniciion trould 
perhaps deteriorate a little at first Bat rrhen 
thoroagh lospvction and payment by resnlu 
became law (see aaswer to 8), tbe standard would 
become higher than at present Colleges are few 
in nnmber, and these may be less in the bands of 
Oorernment or of those at present managing 
lb«ni The whole rjnestion of colleges lunges on 
two things scholarships to slndcata and salaries 
to prorc«sars Thosowho supply theeohareanght 
to direct the aSoira of the lostitation 

Qum 39 —Does definite loatruction la doty 
and the piineiples of moral conduct ocenpy any 
place in tbe coarse of Qereromeat colleges and 
schools? Haro yon saggestioos to make on this 
sabjeet? 

Ant SO ~There is no mstmelioo m doty and 
the ptieciples of moral conduct in Goremisent 
colleges and schools All Western edacatioa spsets 
the religion of the people of India It is emel m 
Oorernment not to allow the Holy Soriptores to 
be tnngbt The people complain of (be cmelly 
There are no moral maxims like those conUioed 
in the words of lesns, of Moses, of i)and,ot 
Solomon, and of the Scriptures generally The 
highest moral standard would be ottained br the 
man who bred np to the precepts of St nnl 
Tbe people reeognito this Bot there is such 
deference paid to natire preiadtces by cdacational 
officers, these teachings aad precepts ore not 
brought forward Let doctrinal matters, things 
relating to tbe Trinity and church doetnoes be 
omitted and let i book be got np which eball 
relate to what hlatthew Arnold calls eonditet 
This might be got out without nny reference 
whatever being made to the eternal sonshipof 
Christ, or to predestination or to Episcopacy or 
■preBbytenanism India seeds a moral law All 
her rebgions are deficient in this matter Zt is a 
shame that in no province of India has any educa- 
tional officer done anything inthu matter 

Ques 40 -—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of stadents in toe schools 
or colleges in your province? Have yoa any 
suggestions to make on tbe subject? 

Ant 40 —Cricket, foot ball, Ac , ore played 
vigoroosly in the Punjab, Swimming sbonfd also 
he taught. People in India are always bathing 
Many deaths occur from drowniDg Walks ^onld 
be triken The teacher should go with his pupils 
excursions for histor cal research, for tbe purposes 
of botanical observation and, where convenient, for 
geological purposes Tbe lassitude of eomesta 
dents is remarkable They seem to take no 
pleasure in life This lassitude often resuHs from 
Tie ous habits and vicioas habits are a resolt of 
having nothing better,* nothing more interesting 


to do Teachers shonld ho m the play-groond as 
well 01 in the class room Tbe edacation of the 
play gro ind is as Taloahle as that of tl e class- 
room Tlio system in vogue of haring six hoars' 
work without & break u most injunoui to both 
teachers and students There should always he a 
break for at least half aa hour An hour would 
bo better still Covered play grounds are a iiee»- 
■ity m India Light casUiron pillars rapporticg 
a roof of slate or corrugated iron would he eanly 
obtained for town schools hlost village schools 
are near some shady trees 

Etercires in school are considered by many 
Indian cducatioouts as heneath tbe attention of 
masters and popils M hen we consider tlie way 
IQ which studeots sit on the ground with their 
bowels and liver and stomach all jammed clo^ to 
each other, no one can say that a few extension 
motions between lessons is not refreshing Tbe 
body ought to be slisleo npa little at each chac^ 
of subject. Specially ought this to bo the case in 
the yonoger classes Lxernse intb clubs and 
dumb bcUs and tn tl e gymnisintn shonld be 
eneonraged during the great recess, I mean 
between tbe iLird and foarth boars of school 
work 

Qses 17— VThat do yoa regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you hare already 
referm, that expenenco has brought to light lo 
the educational srstem as it has been hitherto 
odminutered? \Shat sugmiiODt have yon to 
make for the remedy of saen defects 7 

Ant 47 —Tbe cMcf defects in (be cdncational 
system, as at present adaicutered, seem to mo to bo 
these {!) Too much power is in the liandi of the 
Directors and inspectotswithwspect tothe matUe 
of appoiDtmenls It u true that, os n mlc, good 
appointmeDU have been made This is not the 
jwint 1 am aimiDgat 'VI hat I mean is this that 
tbe pttpft the cdaeation suh-comm ttee of the 
hlnoicipality, have had no voice in the matter at 
all Tbe man appointed u an officer of the Edcca- 
tion Department. 1 daresay the people don't feel 
this at all Neither do they take any interest m 
tbe man or his work lie u not their servant 
He docs not Care to please bis masters, or rather 
tbe city people All bo baa to do is to keep in 
with the laspector who, as often os not, goes and 
stays at his bonse when on bis inspecting visit 
(S) No valae, or but a small value basbeen 
put 00 tbe schoolmaster’s certifcate Hitherto, 
indeed, there has been no such thmg os a school 
master e certificate in tbe 8anjab Tbe certificates 
issued have beea given solely after examination in 
io«i teori at the Normal schools Excellence in 
teaching has not formed any part of the examina- 
tion 1 once fonnd fanlt with the inspection of a 
Normal college in teaching hicetmgtho lospec 
tor some time after, be accused me of having 
made a statement prejudicial to him I said he 
had mada no examination la teaching He wplied 
that he had On asking him what examination 
he had given, he said he had asked the stndents 
from tbe manual of school management some 
questions, and that they Lad answered correctly 
aecordiog to the text. He bad not heard one 
student teach, and had given no marks for profi 
aency m the art of teaching Now, without 
this, a man’s being well up in a manual of school 
management is ntterly useless Every point in 
•oeh a mannal is one to be earned out la action 
Aa officer who only knows his dull mannal and 
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tie lojg are very respectful to their teaciers and 
superiors 1 am not m favour of mlrodnci&» 
technical education of any sort into primary 
schools, ID which instruction, Ztlimk, should be con 
fined to the three lls , but I am decidedly of opinion 
that industrial schools, one or two in each district, 
should be opened for the education of the children 
of the artisan class 

Qssr 3 — In your province is primary instmc- 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what can<es ? hat is the attitude of the 
influential ctasces towards the extension of ele 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ’ 

3 —In the Panjah pnmary education is 
sought for by people of all cla'^ses, except the 
very menial cla «es whose filthy occupation and 
traditional usages do not allow of their entering a 
Government or aided school In Delhi, however, 
provision has been made by the Baptist Mission 
for the inatrnction of the children of cbamiirs 
converted to Christianity The classes who desire 
education the most are the khattns, the Banias, 
the Brahmans, and the Kayasths, among the Hm 
dus, and the respectable classes among the Mussal 
mans In some districts, especially purely agri 
cultnral districts, the agricultnral clashes hold 
aloof from edneation simply for the reason (Eiat 
they cannot &^ro their children from the labour 
of the field ^e children practically excluded 
from edneation are, as already stated, tho«e of the 
lowest cutes who cannot come in contact with the 
higher classes without pollatio" them Tbein* 
fiaentiiil gentlemen of the old school will sot 
tolerate the extension of elementary knowledge to 
every clus of society They view it m the light 
of a great misfortune that the children of 
those whom they have always regarded u their 
servants and menials should bare the same oppor* 
tnnities of enlightening their minds which they 
have been taught to regard theirs by birthright 
But this idea is being dispelled from their minds 
as education advances The geotlemeti of tl e 
new school, whether educated or nnedacated, are 
lost in bewilderment at the novel spectacle of 
children of the present geoeration having more 
accurate information about certain subjects fhao 
what was obtainable formerly by the most learned 
manlvis and pandits They are not, therefore, 
unfavourably disposed towards the education of the 
masses, parti) also from the consideration that by 
imbibing new ideas on the snbject they please the 
European officials of the country 

Qiies To what extent do indigenons sc^^ 
exut in your province? How far has 

in-aid system been extended to indigene 
and can it be further extended ? * pror- 

Aat 4 . — The number of iDdige‘®y“^‘" 
the Paajab is very sniall It was cUl*" 

daeed ontheintroduction of the Govei .j. 

tern of education "Many of them which then exist 
ed were from tune to time taken in by the officers 
of the Lducational Department and incorporated in 
their own school. Leaving out of consideration 
the Muhammadan schools held in mosques, of 
which I think nothing can be made the indige- 
nous schools now existing may be divided into two 
classes — the palthalat and the aailait In the 
former the children of the Hindus, especially those 
of tLeBanmas,are instructed in the mnltiphcation 


tables, and m the most advanced of them to write 
letters and iundit in the Mahajim character la 
the latter the children of both the Hindus 
and Mussalmans are taught to read and write 
Persian, and to do a little arithmetic. In both 
kinds of schools the u«e of the rod is m full play, 
and the chastisements the children receive at the 
hands of their masters are sometimes of the most 
merciless character The boys are not divided 
into ctas»:^, as in Goverument schools Each reads 
hi3 own lesson, but in the evening all the children 
have to repeat at the top of their voice* the mul- 
tiplication tables after the teacher or one of the 
most advanted pupils No fees appear to be de 
manded by the teacher from hts students But 
from this it should not be understood that be im- 
parts instruction i;ratii He is piesented with the 
materials for a meal twice a month and with 
some little cash on certain festive occasions The 
fourth day of the light half of the moon in the 
month of Bhadra is, for the teacher of a PaUhala, 
a day of a great rejoicing OnthatdayGanesha, 
the god of wisdom, is worshipped by the urchins, 
when presents in cash and sweetmeats are made 
to the teacher, who is sometimes mvitcd by the 
parents of some of the pupils tu their houses with 
the whole ecbool, when dresses of honour are 
presented to the master and his wife, and sweet- 
meats are distributed among the children Pie 
sents are also made to the teacher on the comple- 
tion by the pipil of each set of the mnltiplica- 
tion tables On the occasion of mimsge of one 
of tba pupils tbe master i> not forgotten The 
father of the bride is ast ed for a cresent in cosh 
and clothes for tbe psdba, wbicn, I believe, is 
invariably mode Id rtaktabs zegnlar fees are 
taken by the teachers according to the means of 
the parents of the pupils Of course be who pays 
the most receives the greatest attention iLe 
padbas nho teach at the pattialat are a heredi- 
tary cla<s of teachers In this part of tbe coun- 
try tbvy invariably belong to the Brllimmioal 
cla<s, Wt m the Panjab proper there are Massal- 
man padbas abo, who, I believe, are the descend- 
ants of Brahrains forcibly converted to Muham 
madanisna during tbs Mussalman regime The 
qualifications of tbe palthah teachers are not of a 
very high order, perhaps sot much advanced be 
yond those of the best of their pupils. Ibe teach- 
ers at sKsitiiis are generally MussaLnans, possess- 
ing various degrees of qualifications 

No arrangements appear to have been made for 
training teachers for tndtgenoos schooU which 
cannot be turned to much account I knowof no 
iiidi®erious school to which the grant in aid sys- 
^tem^has been applied in the Panjab Tbe few 
ind geoons schools which receive grants tn aid 
* rathe Panjab University are very inferior in 
intions, and incapable, 1 behevc, of supplying 
lidates for any of its exammatioos 

5 — TThat opinion does your experience 
lead jou to hold of the extent and valae of home 

xostmction ? 

jfu 5— Home instruction, properly so called, 

IS extremely limited in its extent in this part of 
the country It is confined to the children of the 
nch and noble classes, wbo, in their mistaken idea 
of pnde, consider it beneath tbeir dignity to send 
their children to schools where they cannot suc- 
cesHully compete with the more assiduous children 
of the poorer classes The home educated boys, 
it IS evident, do not attain much snccess at the 
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Sotli mfn are dI nil timM Uic monnla »• in an 
eJacational ichcmp Irom them Botr rnanj 
itr»am«to rratertlic teetniDgplaiui far below them, 
and far awaj from tliim 

W— It it d«iml te that j r^molioni from 
data to data ahtulj depend at ftiijata^e of •di hI 
cdtie-ilion, on the reaulU of j til lie ciammiiioni 
exUndto;; oter tic entire protinee? In wlat 
case*, if anj'’, li It preferalU tlut fudi promotion* 
bo left to *d ool aulboritie*? 

C2 — Xo promotion* dioul! depen! on 
public ptovineul examination* b^eh •rliool 
tboiild be a republic to certain cxteit in tic 
mani^ment of it* internal alTatr*. College cia 
wtnalion* ate ejuitc at other 0 tng If U e otTeera 
of a ♦diool are worth any ll mg, they may tnwly 
arrange ll eir omi elajae* If, loweeer, tie 
rcliool I* diri let] into (tandani*, and tl e parment* 
to the tchoo) depend on reinlli, tlen of ronree 
that i» quite another thing Whew the Pawjah t* 
readr for payment by re* lit*, the intpector* will 
i>e oLhgiil to alter their qowlioni for etert ael ool 
Or nniierfal copying and *lcal ng will retutl 

In all amugetnet t« of da*>c*, wl en a •«! cme 
I* mnppe'l out by the Director, of courie allteacl er* 
roust iTorb up <adi daas to the itaiidard requircil, 
and tnabe promotion* 0 * he *ee« (It Anhi(|ro* 
motion* will, however, he tested Iv the inipeetor 

Qae* (13— Are there any arrangemenU between 
the college* and •ehooUof your prottnee lopr«> 
T(Bt bovi who are eapdled from ooe sn«titution. 
ojwbo leave it imptopetl), from b«mg teeetved 
into another? W 1 at are the arrangement* which 
you wo dd » tirge*!? 

^ar C?— Ihere are no amogemcnti tliat 1 
am aware of Courlc«y «ug»e»ti at all time* that 
there ehoiiM be tome uodcrslanding I have 
Icnown men cspelled for vice from one trlool, 
tahen on at another 1 hare known men gully 
of lying and drcvit at one institution going to 
another, and being received with opes arm* 

I to lUi ru* (mw ^ 


liecanfo of the rrofiarner they hate * 110171 } in 
were !>ook vrntt I wotilj fug-gtail 1 1 at m #11 
ca*e* of ttiideiit* leaving one in* ttnti n anl 
rntentig another, a ccrlilcale <f ew • lucl »! onld 
b« from the former and i/ewr* i-d hr the 

latter 11 11 u onlv a matter of ^ mteftion reallr. 
Many atu lent* go aWnt eel uUrvhti h inliug , and, 
s« a rule, all they care for H the *iWlar>’ tp They 
might have itn Sin! lIudiLras— 

“ Thireth h v»’ le *!I iLe •od * fTitenre, 

Motwy ■ the la/lkoheie »<«m ( 

Tiered eaUu-uwe/ 

VTiibh *i) aUrt** Bt>l etmtldip* iseJeto.** 

The W*# way in which every piefen ler ti a lave 
of Vwowledge !a* Iwen bcseholanl tppv'l I a* givta 
n*o to many abuse* Und uhtedly ll ere are lu 
(tel'anjlb travelling itndente In Indatlere 
alway* have tr«n (odi, ard perl a]>4 alwsv* will 
be To help *oeh men 1 * to dn a gsvKl wuik W e 
canmslv, nowevtr, *e« where they come from 
Tliey are nnt from the neighl-oonog ini sion cr 
(Joveramenl ichnol W I ere a mKinin auJ Gov- 
ernment trboul exist IB (he same (awn, tl err should 
be cute* Uh! down I v ll « bea'I* nf U ih tnstilu- 
tion* An infringement of l(e«e inh* sliouIJ 
leml to a d miDution of grant* in aid la tie 
tniMion tehool, and to ceotore of the Goremmeut 
•choot teacher, thould cither the one orUeo'htr 
U guilty of iL If the feeeof bith lostitution* 
are the lame, tbi# will pretty nearly Kttle lie 
matter If leholarshsiw le given tnducnminatety, 
tht* will rum the whole •Sair Schotanhtp* 
(,ivee by Government iLonId Iw male tenahl* is 
any inititiitioQ the (older may elect (« rrail la 
liiC) tlioulJ be givea eitl er to munoa tel ooU or 
Oovernisent vehooU Hot when the ioMerhaj 
choaen, hi* choice ihouM be regarded av flttag the 
matter Any change made by him mult* la loi* 
of *cho!ar«hip, ni lest it he the remit ofnegoua- 
tKiaeramwl on with oonccat of the pnacipnl* of 
tl e Inatatutioi) 

et eo<m«. 


Tvid^nce of Sima Singd, Hu Dinirur. DeJht 


Qaet 1 — Flcaae itate what opportunities jou 
have had of forming no opnion on the • ibject of 
education in India 

Ant 1 — M bile very young 1 waa sent by my 
father, a rich banher of Dellii, to the old Delhi 
College where I was inilnictod in b.ogl sb and 
vernacular for a period of about nine years On 
the death of my father 111 1850 I left the college, 
and undertook charge of the business he had Wn 
cawyiog on , but I have nevcv ceased •vnee to take 
an interest in educational matters, and to induce, 
as far as I can, my friends and acqaaiutances to 
scad their children to school 

Quit 2 —Do you think that in youc ptovince 
the system of primary education has been ptaced 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community 7 Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ant 2— -The system of primary cducattonui 
the Fanjab has been placed, m my opinion, on a 
very sound basis There is, I understood, m 
some distncta room for opening more schools, pro 
Tided funds Le available hut the opening of new 
schools by the Missionanes under the graot-ia aid 


ijtteui will le viewed with much distrust in rural 
districts Tlie pnncipal chaogt. which 1 would 
recommend in tie prwent svstemof aJministra. 
tion of primary education 1 * to devise rule* um^cf 
which leicheri drawing more than RIO per men- 
sem would enlitUd to pension I see no reason 
why men serving lu this the moit important 
department of Govcrrmieat thould be plac^ at a 
disadvantage, compared with tl osc serving in 
other departmeuta A change in the system of 
inspection also seem* desirable Tlie annual in- 
spections of pnnary schools by the luspectors are 
not so thorough as they should be 

Tlie scheme of duties for Urdu schools a all 
that could be de>ircd, with the exception of perhaps 
Persian, uliieh, I think, should not be taught in 
the lower department, and should bo maile much 
simpler in the upper The scheme of studies for 
Hindi schools require* to Lo much siinplifcd 
Some of the readiog hooks such as the ^I'nayan 
by Tubi Das, are too diBicult for (he teachers to 
understand Complaiats bare also been beard, 
Iboagb I do not know with what degree of truth, 
that the boys in Government schools are not 
taught manners So far as my expenenee goes. 
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college m tint cit^ on tlio giant la aid sjstem, 
but tlieip efforts in tbis directiou weia not ade 
quately encouraged by tbe Local Government, and 
the scheme therefore fell to the ground The 
Punjab TJmveisity College would have never seen 
the light, i£ the principal chiefs of the conntiy 
had not been encouraged to give their support to 
it by the government of Sir Donald AfeLeod 
Ouis 18 —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so ns to secure the mainteuanco of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Alts 13 — The influential gentlemen of the 
place should be invited by the local authorities to 
collect subscriptions to secure tbe mamteoance of 
the lastitution and tbeir efforts in this diiection 
should be rewarded by honorary distinetioDs, com- 
plimentary jiaruanat and iAiUale 

Ques 50— How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac* 
tical neutrality, t e ^ one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inapection from any religious 
principles that are tanght or not taught la it? 

^ii« 59— As regards lospection, the munon 
,aided schools are at a disadvantage, compared 
to Government schools, but not on Account 
of the religious pimoiples which are taught 
in them In my opiniw the mission schools 
should be vuited by the lospector as often as the 
distnet schools and not once a year, as is tbe case 
at present The fact that mission schools are 
generally inferior in point of instructioa and 
management is partly due to want of propei 
inspection 

Quet SI —'What classes principally avail them* 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is the 
complaint well founded that tbe wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for each education? TVbat 
IS the rate of fees payable for higbei education m 
your province and do your consider it adequate? 

Ans 5i— Tbe middle classes piincipally avail 
tbemselves of tbe instruction offered in Govern 
ment and aided schools and colleges Tfie rale of 
fees in tbe Lahore Government College being the 
same for pnpds of all grades, tbe complaint that 
tbe wealthy classes do not pay enough for their 
education is so far just The fees which the boys 
in Government schoois are required to pay are 
regulated according to tbe means of their patents 
The rate of fees payable for higher education is 
R2 per mensem which is evidently inadequate m 
case of the children of the wealthy classes 

Qtei 55— Do educated TTalives in your prov- 
ince readily find remuneiativc employment? 

Ass 55 — The cumber of educated Natives in 
the TJneovenanfed CiviL Servico m the Panjab 
19 very limited They are unjustly considered by 
many of the European ofTicialsof the province as 
a set of self conceited, rude, and disloyal people, 
and do not consequently receive from them that 
encouragement which is their due They are no 
doubt mbie entspoVen than the members of the 
amla but at the same time more honest, more 
truthful, and more mindful of the interests of Gov- 
ernment and the people In departments vrhich 
, Psnjib 


can only be filled by thorn, thej find employment 
readily, but the places where their taleuts are likely 
to shine are generally given to men of jnfenor 
stamp, both la point of ability and honesty 

Qnst 20 — Is the instruction imparted in 
secoodary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies farther mth 
usefuland piactical information? , 

Ahs 26 —The instruction imparted in secondary 
spools provided n student attains to the highest 
standard is tolerably well calculated to store his 
mind with useful and practical infoimation, but 
it IS, in my opinion, desirable that greater atten- 
tion should be paid to composition than >3 the case 
at piesent 

27 — Do you think theio'is any truth in 
the statement that tlie attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to tbe Eiitraoco Esami- 
uation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of oidinary life ? 

Ans 27 —The complaint tliat the attention 
of teachers and pupil? is unduly directed to the 
Cotraoce Examination of the University is so far 
just that la mission schools that attention is not 
given to the study of the Bible and other Chris 
turn books which they would otherwise receive, but 
it cannot be said that this eircumstaoeo impaiis 
tbe practical value of the education impacted for 
the requirements of ordinary life 

Q Its 28 —Do yon think that the number of 
pnpds m secondary schools who piescnt themselves 
tor the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requiienents of 
tbe couotiy ? 

Ans 5i»— Tbe nnmher of pupils in secondary 
echoola vrho present themselves for tbe matnou- 
latiou examination is not unduly large, bat, on the 
enuUaty, too small when compared with- the rev 
quircmentsof the community 

Qaes 59— Wbat system prevails inVoiir prov- 
ince with reference toscholarships, and have you 
anyreraarks to make on the subject? 

Ans 29 —Government scholarships in the Pan- 
jab are awarded to tbe students of Government 
schools and colleges, and I believe also to tbe 
students of tbe Oriental College Lahore, accord- 
ing to the results of tbe exammatiou% of tbe Pan- 
jab Univeisity College and the middle school 
eiaimaations Scholarships for district funds are 
provided for the sons of agricnltunsts who pass 
tbe upper primary examination and pursue their 
studies further The Government grants to mis- 
sion schools include their quota of scholarships 
awarded in those scholarship^ The system there 
fore cannot bo said to be in any way partially 
administered 

Ques 30— Is "Municipal support at present 
extended to grant in aid scbools, whether belong- 
ing to Mis-ionarj or other bodies, and how far i» 
this support lilrel/ to be permanent ? 

Ans 30 — The Delhi Mission School receives 
contributions fiont the Municipal Committee of 
that city The grant is made every year, and is 
hkelj to be permanent 

Qtes 31— Does tbe University ciirricnlum 
afford a sutE lent training for teachers in«ecocd 
ary eebools, or aro special Normal schools needed 
for the puT} o'C? 

Alt 3^ —Special normal schools arentcdedfor 
lOS 



examinalioDs for llie paWic serricc, except pctbap* 
in Uio Ternacular hnjfuajci i%lucli, oecofuiog to 
tlio common vjea, can \is as wcU taugUt at Uome or 
at pnrale makUii 

Quel, ff— How far can the OoTcrnment depeal 
on tlio priTOlc cCort, ntded or unanJed, forlbo 
supply of elementary initmction in rural du 
tncta ? 

G —I Lnow of no pnrate agenciea on 
wBicb Government can depend for the tuppljr of 
elementary instruction in rural dutricta. Tbo 
only places where pnvato effort to ahmitid extent 
can ho looked for are the towns and cities in the 
meet nd%anc«l districts 

Qsci 7 — IIqw far, in your opinioa, can funds 
assigned for primary cdncation in rural distneU 
lie ndvanbgeotisly adminutered Ly dutnet com* 
mittees or local boards? IVhat arc the proper 
Limts of the control to bo exercised ly such 
bodies? 

Ah* 7 — ^Tbo funds assigned for nninary edu* 
cation arc administered in the Vanj&b by the die* 
tnct committees of which the Henatr Comtnis. 
sioner u generally the president, and the dcsinet 
inspector of schools a member Of the Native 
members, those only who arc educated can lotelli* 
gently cnt»ei«e the educational budget, hot the ' 
nnmher of these is unfortunately vciy small 

Qsw G~\Vhat clai*es of schools should in 
your opinion bo entrusted to iilnnieipsl commit 
tees for support and management ? 

Am In my opinion no schools above the 
primary should b* catrustod to Municipal com 
xoittees for snpport and management. In some 
towns in the tanjah middle schools also are tan* 
ported by the Municipal committees, but too 
management is left to U e diitnct authorities 
From ft comnittco composed entirely of unedneaU 
ed men, as committees in some small towns arc, 
yoa cannot expect much m the way of manage, 
ment In towns where the Monicipalities are 
nch, a certain aum of money suJT aent to yield 
interest for the support of primary schools should 
W set aside and invested in OoTernmentseeonties 
In those which are not so nch the proccedsot the 
taxation of certaio articles should be made over 
to education, and should by no mcaua ho applied 
to a different object 

Q fi 9 — Have you aty suggestions to make 
on the system in force for ptovidiug teachers in 
pnmary schools? tVhat is the present social 
status of village Echoolmaslers? Ib> they exert a 
beneficial mlluencc among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures other than locrcaso of pay, 
for improving the r pos tion? 

Ant 9 —The eygtem now in force forprov ding 
teachers for pnmary schools is the best that I can 
thiuh of The men turned out by Thermal schools 
and tbe central trainiog college are better abt* 
to impart in traction tl an tbose educated nnder ft 
rnde system in which the development of all (he 
mental facult es of the pupil were never thought 
of 

The «ocial status of a village schoolmaster 
depends in a great measure on his own ability and 
character and to some extent perhaps on the caste 
^ which he belongs Great care should therefore 
be taken in selecting particolar men for particular 
placte Hered tary manlvis and pandits shonld, 
as tar as possible, be induced to send their duldren 


to primary tchoola lo the first loxlascc, and to the 
hoitiial schools sub^ucnlly 

These, when trainw, will not only Ifl able to 
perform their duties satisfuctonlr, but also (o ex* 
ercise a bcncGcul loQuencc over the inhaUtasU of 
the village 

Oars /O— IVhat Buhjeels of inslructwn, if lo* 
trodoced into primary school*, would mahe them 
moro acceptslle to the community at and 
especially to tbe agricultural classes? . 

•fss IG— TUo agncuUural elnsrs will no 
doubt be glad to see their children learning some- 
thing of Bgncultttre in primary schools , but suth 
instruction, to be of anr practical u<e to tbeo, 
should he imparted m the fnlds and with imple- 
meuts of husbaudry eaperioe ti llvoso their parents 
aroaccustomed to use Tbis instmciion it is not 
t)o*siU« to give in everr village school, and the 
idea should therefore be abanJimcd Meotal 
I arithmelie and a little practical surveying, if intro* 
' daccil into the cumcalutn of a pnmary school, 
I snil, in my opinion, make it more acceptable 
I to the xcmindar, who wiU derive preat astiiUnw 
I from a knowledge of these stnd ea in his children 
I Quei ll—it the \emacular recognised and 
laoght in the schools of your proTinea the dialect 
of tbe people , and if not, are the schools on that 
accDunl less nsvfal and popular? 

Am i/ —The Ternacular recopmseJ and taught 
in the schools of this province is not the 
diftleot t)f ftll tluasts of the people , but it cauoat 
be said that the schools on that account are leas 
useful or popular IJiodiasd GormoVhi achools 
teaching op to the lower pnmary atandard may 
be eslallisbed id places where tbe people desire to 
hare their children instructed lo those characters , 
bat 1 hare grave doubts wbclhrr such schools will 
thrive u long as Urdo is the language of ih« 
coorta 

Qtei J3 — Hare you any suggestions to mate 
vegarding the taking of fees vn pnmary «l «l* * 

Am 13 — Tbo sytem of taking fees in primary 
•chobls should not in my op'inion be so slrtet os 
it IS at present Some latitndc shonld be given 
to d stnet inspectors and fahsildars to exempt 
boys who are very poor from the payment of fees 
J-i—VTiU }oa tsrosr tlnf Coas»s^oa 
with year news, first, as to how the numhet of 
pnmary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
now they can bo gradually rendered more eBi* 
cicst? 

Am il.— To increase the nnmbcr of primary 
schools, additional funds will be req iired , but I 
am not in a position to say whether inch are 
~stg\tfthk 

elBeiency, it is evulent, depends upon 
''B BjaaaMment. The opening of 
a** nnder the grant-io-aid system in 

there ate no Government schools 
» viewed with distmst and sa«pi. 

^ t&oj 

Qh the ptuviacc with, which you ore 

acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in Uie establishment of schools and 
colleges a| on the grant in aid system ? 

Am 17 —There are, I believe many gentle 
men m the Fanjab who would be willing to aid in 
the establishment of schools npon the granUin-aid 
system if encouraged to do so by tbe anthonlies. 
^is Native gentlemea of Delhi tried to establish a 
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drawal of Government from the direct manage* 
taeat o£ setooU ? 

Jut 60 —No mterprctation of the pnaople of 
religious ncutralitjj uoivevcr strict, re<{Qire8 the 
wilhdraivalof Government from the direct manage* 
ment of schools and colleges Tho«e who hold the 
contrary opinion might ns well say that a stnet 
adherence to this principle requires the withdrawal 
of OoTcmment from tho direct administration of 
the country. 

Qaei 62 — Is it desirable that prot&otions from 
class to class should depend npon the lesnlts of 
general examinations 7 , . . 

Ant 62 — Fromotions from c]a<s to class should | 
depend on the results of the pcnodieal examina* 
tions extending ovet the entire province In eases, 
however, of more than average talent in a youth, 
or of admissions from another proviuce, it would 
1x5 desirable to leave the proroolionato the school 
authorities, suhjeet,to the condition that the pupils 
BO promoted should pass by the standard required 
from the pupils of the class below at the next 
examinnlian 

Qaet 63 — Are there any amngeroe Jls between 
the colleges and schools of the Panjab'to prevent 


b<^ who are expelled from one place from being 
■ received into another? . . , * 

Am (>5— Ihere nre No pupil from one 
school can be admitted into another without the 
certificate of good conduct from the headmaster 
of the former No boy instiucted in one school 
can appear at any of the public examinations 
from another school, unless he has bqen at the 
latter institution six months previous to the date 
of the examination 

Quet 66 — Aie European professors required in 
colleges? Are they likely to be employed in 
collies under Native management ? 

Am In colleges educating up to Iho B A 
standard it is desirable to have two European 
professors, — one to lecture in English literature 
and philosophy, and the other to give instruction 
in nhysic-iJ science The other subjects can be 
well taught by Native professors 

European professors are employed in the Anglo- 
Muh'immadau College at Aligarh, which is entire 
ly trader Native managemcat The Metropobtin 
Institution HI Calcutta is perhaps the only lusti. 
tutioD under Native management which has no 
European professor 


Sotdence of Kiuldta Savad MottAatAB Hds3ain, Mir Mtinsht, Fattala State 


Qaet 1 — Pl«a«e state what opportunilics you 
liato had of forreiog au opinion on the subject of 
education m India 

Am /.—I have hadoo direct business with the 
Eepartmentof Public Instruction in the Paojab, 
but I hare long taken an luterest in education. I 
was one ot the founders of the Abnrh Sacnti* 
fie Society and of the Panjob University, in 
which I am a Jfember of benaU I bare, in 
concert with mr brother, who is Foreign Minuter, 
taken part m tie establishment and management 
of schools in Patiala State I have abo devoted 
ID} attention to the subject of education among 
tlie Muhammadans 

Qutt 5— Do you think that in the Puojib the 
s} stem of pninary education has been placed on 
a sonnd basis? 

Am 2 — With regord to the scheme of study in 
district schools, I think that English eboold be 
commenced in the lowest class of all instead of^n 
the upper primary school The vernacular lan- 
guage should be Urdu Afterwards, in the upper 
primary school, Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit 
should lie taught as optional eubjects 

In village schools only Oriental languages 
should be taught, such ns are studied in indige- 
nous schools, with the addition of simple anthme- 
tio and the elements of mensaration Some 
teaching in practical agriculture should also be 
given It is not necessary to teich geography 
in the lower department of these school^, nor 
grammar in the upper primary departtnoot 

The scheme generally in vernacular village 
schools should be much less ambitious tban in 
English schools The details should be arranged 
by a committee ^ 

Quet 3 — Is primary instruction sought for by 
the people in general, or by particular classes in 
the Paujab* 

5 — The people lu general do not desire edu- 
cation because of their poverty The influential 
cias'cs dislike the extension of elementary know- 


ledge among the lower classes from fear of their 
eeltiDg ideas of equality The Hindus consider 
the lowest castes impure, and therefore will not 
admit them to the schools. 

?»es 4 —What is your opinion upon the subject 
of lodigeDoiis schools, and schemes for their im- 
provemest ? 

Am 4— It IS difficult to give the statistics of 
indigenous schools, because no accurate enumer- 
ation bat been made In the part of the Panjab 
with wuich I am best acquainted,. young boys, 
the BODS of Baiiiyas, arc sent to Pandhas' schools 
to Icaro meutal arithmetic, &c, and to be kept 
out of miEchief One Paadha can teach a hun* 
dred toys, sod they make from BIO to BSO 
a month In the Koran schools attached to 
mosques, the teachers do not get more than from 
H6 to BIO D month owiug to the poverty of 
the people Muhammadan gentlemen often keep 
schools in their own houses to which any of the 
people m Ibe neighbourhood are admitted without 
payment There are also schools of a higher 
cl^ Impt by respectable hfullas, in which in- 
etniction is given in theology and literature The 
MuBis aie sometimes assisted by rich tneu, or 
they maintain themselves from tbeir private 
means In the same way Sanskrit is taught by 
pandits These schools have ceased to flouiisb 
since the establishment of Government schoofs 
One reason of this is that educational officers look 
upon indigenous schools with jealousy, and do 
their best to supplant them The course of etudy 
IS not the same as in Government schools, bat so 
far as Iiteratuie is concerned it is superior Most 
Native officials have been educated m ludigeoous 
schools These schools may be aided advantage- 
onely upon the following conditions There must 
be DO interference with their scheme of studies 
They should keep a register of attendance They 
shonld be inspected occasionally by officera of the 
department If the Government desires that 
subjects of general knowledge should be taught 
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the training of teachers for eeconilary scitoolf 
The teachers turned out hy the training coll^ ore 
hetter jillv to impart instruction than thoei. turned 
out hy the Uoncrstlics 

Qcri 59 — ^\hat >$ the Bjstem of echoo) in« 
rpcction punned myour proTince? In nhat re 
rpect « it capable of iraproTcmenl? 

32 —The vernacular schools, Loth pnmaiy 
and middle, are inspected, or supposed to U> in- 
ipeclcd, Ly»tho District Inspector four timen 
during the year, and ones, \ij the Inspector or *i» 
ns-'istant ’Iliey are also insj>«.ttd by the Dtstnet 
OCQccrs, AtiisLant Commissioners, and TahsdHn 
when they Irav «l through their tcspeeti'O yuRsdic 
tions tIio district schools arc inspected by the 
Inspector once a quarter 

Qaa 37 — hat effect do you think the nith* 
drawal of OorcronicDt to alargo citent from the 
direct management o! schools or colleges would 
have npon the spread of education ? 

At* S7 — Lducation in the l'any£h Has not yet 
advanced to thatdegrec nhieh would worrantthe 
withdrawal of Government toaorextcDl from the 
direct managemeut of schools and eoll>'gc8. Such 
withdrawal would be a very sev ere blow to the 
can<e of olneation and progress in the country. 

Qbsi od— Dogs deCnitc instnictioa in duty 
and the pnociplcsof moral conduct occuiy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any saggcstions tomabeoo 
this snbyect? 

A»t No deilnite course of loitmetion in 
duty and the principles of moral conduct appears 
to (ftid a place in the cumeuluo of schoou and 
coliegee m the Ponjfh, but the reading books 
Qsed are snSiciCDtly well calculated to impart that 
instruetioD 

Qsei 40 — Ar« any tteps taken (or rmmoUng 
the physical well being of students m the schools 
or collies in your pronnec? Have you any sng 
gestions to make on the subject? 

Jnt 40—hrery di'tnct school college m tic 
Punjab has its gimioasiuiii, where tlic boys are 
exercised in all sorts of athletic sports sod games 
In the district of Ludhiioa, 1 am told, much 
attention vs paid to the physical well being of 
Btodents even in Tillage school^, which arc all 
supplied with the necessary apparatus Care 
should be taken that the Iwys in GovcmmcDt 
schools, whether Pnglisb Or vemaenbr, do not 
Tsegl«tth«r own gomes, which arc much more 
simple and less expensire than rnglisb games 
<2&es 41 —Is there any vndigenons mstmction 
for girls in the province with which yon are 
acquainted, and if so, what is its character? 

Afi 41.— None that 1 Imow of 
Quea 43 —Have yon any remarks to moke on 
the snbyect of mixed schools? 

Jnf 43 — hlixed schools are not in accordance 
with the social institutions of this conntry 

Quei 44 — TVhat la the best method of prond 
mg teachers for girls’ 

Ars 44 — I’cmale Normal schools under Hnro 
pean Lady S npenntendents should be estabbshed in 
different parts of the country Care should be 
taken, however, that the Superintendent be a lady 
well acquainted with the langnages taught in Ter 
nacnlar primary schools, and one who can enter 
into the feelings of the women of this country 
Q»<» 4t?— Ill the promotion of female cdaca 


ttnn what share las l-cen (akrn ly Enropods 
ladies? 

Ant, JG^—Tlie European bdie*, with tl e ti«p* 
ttonof those of the zenana minion, m d in some 
pbcii the wives of the Lhni{tian Miisonarie*, 
iu»e manircstcd very little interest in the iTomo* 
twa of female educatvon. In places where the 
Him ©f luromn ©flicials have mtcrritcddLeni* 
selves in the education ©f Native girls, the progress 
I as been Baluractory , ond the atten lanco in schools 
lias graatly increased Much good liS’ l<eca done 
in this way by Mrs Steel in i lace* to which Let 
Lnsbaod las been i>cstrd Jndgiug from tie 
ezpcncnee of the |ut, there is not, I believe, 
mucli boi« ©f inducing I uropcao ladies to tale 
an interest in female rduntion 

Quet 4j —Have GoTcmmcnt imUtutions l«en 
tel up jn localities where places of jnstmction 
already existed? ^ 

to — Govemnseat diitnct schools 'have 
been opened in (be cities of Ludhiana ftnd Ambala, 
tcacbiog up to tie came iLvsiIanl at in musian 
schooU which were not jopclar among Uie HinJu 
and Mnlummadsn inhabitants ©f Uiose places. 
The religions instmetion imparted in the mission 
schools u n source of distnut and sospicioa to the 
people, especially when instances are not wanting 
in wIikU minors have been loilneed to accept 
Christianity, and allowed to Ttside at the mtsstoa 
premises against (bo will of their parents. 

It thVre any foumlalion for the* 
statement that ollirerv of Ibo Lducntion Deprt* 
meat take too exclusive nn interest la high edn* 
cation ? . . . ' 

CO— In my ©piniro there is no fonndation 
for the statemenl referred to in the question 
Among ibo ©ITiccrs of the LJacalional Depart* 
meat, the Inspectors of Scliools, whose duty tt ii 
chiefly to inspect primary schools, spend more than 
SIX montlii of the year in visiting ssch schools and 
conversing with the reopleand the di'lriel officinls 
under whom the sruools are placed on the best 
means for tbrir improvenient There can Le no 
two opiaions rrgaidiog the bcucGcml ronlU of 
introducivg into the department more men of 
practical travnvog »a tho art, of teaching and school 
management than is the case at present The 
tnioing eoffege reeentry esfahltshediit Xahoreis 
well calculated to supply the purpose 

Q«es fff— Please state how the system of pcpil 
teachers or monitors works 

A»» 5t — ^Thc svrstem of pupil teachers or 
monitors does not appcoc to work well in schools 
in the Panjdb, where it u in force The monitors, 
03 a rale, do not manifest that interest in the work 
ol teacbiog which a tcaclicr on the regular estab- 
hshmcDadoes, and do not feel that responsibility 
for the due discharge of their duties which is felt 
hy the latter 

Q»tt 62 — Is there any tendency to raise nnda* 
ly pnmaiy schools into sccondaiy schools ? . 

Aa* 62— There tt much tendency in certain 
dislncts to raise pntnary into eeeondaiy schools 
nnneceseonly , but this tendency is snflieiently 
cheeked by the inspiectors on their annual inspee* 
tions The rate of fees in all classes of schools 
and colleges shonld vary according to the means 
of the parents of the pupils 

Q«e# CO— Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle ol religious neutrality require the with- 
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•Irawal of Government from tho direct minagc* 
ment of schools ? 

Jm GO —No laterpretotion of the pnnciplo of 
religrcms neutrality, however strict, requires the 
withdrawal of Government from the direct manage* 
raent of schools and colleges Tho«e who hold the 
contmj opinion might ns well say that a atnet 
adherence to this principle requires the withdrawal 
of OoTcrnmcnt from the direct adminutratioa of 
the country 

Qves CS — Is it dcsirahle that prortlotioDS from 
class to class should depend upon the results of 
general examinations ? 

Jii$ C3 — Fromolions from class to class should 
depend on the results of tlie penodteal exnmina* 
tions extending ovet the entire province In cases, I 
however, of more than avenge talent in a youth, 
or of admissions from another province, it would 
be desirable to leave the promotions to the school 
authonties, subject, to the condition that the pupils 
so promoted should pass hi the standard required 
from the pupils of the class below at the next 
examination 

Quit 63 — Are there any arrangemeJls belween 
the colleges and schools of the Panjab’io prerent 


boys who are expelled from one place from being 
’ received into another ? , . . 

f)5— There are No pupil from one 
school can he admitted into another without the 
certificate of good conduct from the head master 
of the former No boy instructed in one school 
can appear at any of the public examinations 
from another school, unless lie has bqeo at the 
latter institution six months previous to the date 
of the examination 

Qia 66 — Are European professors required in 
colleges? Are they likely to bo employed lu 
colleges under Native management ? 

66 % — In colleges educating up to the B A 
standard if is desirable to have two European 
professors, — one to lecture in English literature 
and pliciiKophy, and the other to give instruction 
in physical science The other subjects can be 
well taught by Native professors 

European professors are employed in the Anglo 
Muhammadan College at Ahgarh which is entire 
Ij under Native management The Metropolitm 
Institution lu Calcutta u perhaps the only insti- 
tutioQ under Native management which has no 
Luropoan professor 


Eoldence o/Katitri. Satad MotUitAD Htjssazn, Mir Munthi, Fattala State 


Qaei i— Fleaso state what opportunities you 
haio had of forming an opioioo on the subject of 
education m India 

Am i —I bnve had no direct business with the 
DcpartmentofFablie lostructioo m the Faojab, 
but 1 have long taken an interest in education I 
was one ol tho founders of the Ah^h Scienti* 
fio Socie^ ond of the Faojab University, in 
which 1 on a hi ember of Senate I have, in 
concert with mr brother, who is Foreign Minister, 
taken part to the establishment and mansgement 
of schools itt Patiala State I have also devoted 
ny attention to (he subject of education among 
the Muhammadans. 

Quet 2— Do yon think that la the Punjdb the 
8} stem of primary education Las been placed on 
a eonod basis? 

P—TFith regard to liewhejDacfatudyj® 
district schools, I think that English sboulil be 
commenced in the lowest doss of all instead ofjo 
the upper primary school The vernacular Ian 
guage should be Urdu Afterwards, la the upper 
primary school, Persian, Arabic, and Sansknt 
el ould I e (aught as optional subjects 

In viUage schools only Oriental languages 
should he taught, such os are studied in ludige* 
nous schools, with the addition of simple snthme- 
tiQ and the elements of mensuration Some 
teaching m practical agriculture should also he 
given It 13 not necessary to teach geography 
in the lower department of these schools nor 
grammar in the upper primary department 

Tho scheme generally in vernacular village 
schools should bo much less ambitious than in 
English schools T1 e details should he arranged 
by a committee ^ 

Quft 5— Is pnmaiy instruction sought for by 
the people in general or by particular classes in 
the Panjab? 

Ani 3 —The people in general do not desire edu 
cation because of their poverly The infloential 
classes dislike the extension of elementary know* 


ledge among the lower classes from fear of their 
gettiDg ideas of equality The Hindus consider 
the lowest castes impure, and therefore will not 
admit them to the schools 

d.— What le yoor opinion upon the eulyeofc 
of indigenous schools, ond schemes for their im 
proiement? 

Am d.— It 18 diCicuIt to give the statistics of 
ladigeuous schools, because no accurate enumer* 
ation has been made In the part of the Fanjab 
with wnich I am best acquainted,, young boys 
the eons of Baniyas, are eeut to Panahas* schools 
to learn mental arithmetic, &c, and to be kept 
out of mischief One Pauclha can teach a hun 
dred boje, and they make from Bib to BSD 
a mooth In the Korda schools attaclied to 
mosques the teachers do not get more than fiom 
Re to Bietmoaii ^mag to (Jw pjrectf of 
tbo people Muhammadan gentlemen often keep 
schools lu their own houses to which any of the 
people in the neighbourhood are admitted without 
payment There are also schools of a hgher 
cla» kept by respectable Molios, m which in 
struction la given in theology and literature The 
Mullaa are sometimeB assisted by rich men or 
tbeyr maintain themsflves from their private 
means In the same way Sansknt is taught by 
pond ts These schools have ceased to flourish 
EiDce the estahl shment of Government schoofs 
One reason of this is that educational officers look 
upon indigenous Bchools with jealousy and do 
their best to supplant them The course of study 
IS not the same as in Government schools but so 
fat as hteratu e is concerned it is superior Most 
Native ol&cials have been educated m ludigeDons 
schools These schools may be aided advantage* 
ouely upon the following conditions There must 
he no luterfereuce with their scheme of studies 
shonld keep a register of attendance They 
shonld be inspected occasionally by officers of the 
department If the Government desires that 
Bubjects of general knowledge should he taught 
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xji ftdilitioQ to the usaal course of stud} , the ^luIU 
sbouUbefrea to teach such subjects Inmsclf, or* 
to Gad b)3 owQ assistants It must be understood, 
faowcTcr, that indigenous schoots of the higher 
class, both Arabic and S-inshnt, are not libcljr to 
accept grants m aid on any terras 
In the city of Ambafa there are indigenoni 
schools estalJisbed in accordance nith theschemo 
for Government schools, but which do not receitc 
aid from Government, nnd havQ not applied for 
aid because of theirdisliVc to interference These 
schools were established especially with a view to 
giving instniclion in the Muhammadan religion, 
which IS not allowed in the Oov^nment or 
mission school Another matter, which deserves 
mention here, is the need of an inicstigation into 
the circnmstances of endowments made by Native 
gentlemen for the bencGt of cdnealion, for >a« 
stance, the Ilim^ Ind-Ditufa fund, which was in- 
tended for the old Delhi College 

Qum II— 'Whatu your opinion as tothoexteat 
and \alue of home instruetion? 

^Ri S —Persons educated at home cannot com- 
pete in malhcraatiea with studonts of Ooremment 
schools, but their knowledge of Oriental literature 
IS far superior, and they are fully qaaliEtd for 
pnhhc emplojment I do not speak of English 
tnstrai.tion 

Quei G —Cm Government depend upon private 
ctTortforthe supply of elementary laitrcctioo in 
rureldistncts? 

J»t 6 —There appear to bo no persons tn rural 
districts competent tor the work 

Q««»i 7 —Can funds assigned for primary educa- 
tion beadmiuistered by local committees? 

Jus 7— Such committees should generally bo 
consulted They should be cneoangM to speak 
freely, and should be listened to attentively 0 it 
•they should always bo uuder the control of tbo 
officers of Government Any committees which 
may bo deemed competent should haic certain 
powers entrusted to them 

Quit 8 — AVhat secunly would you suggest 
against the possbihty of Miftneipai comouttec* 
fading to niako provision for schools entrusted to 
them 

Aiti 8 —A certain proportion of the income of 
Mnnicipal committees should be appropriated by 
law to the rnaintcnance of schools 

Quit 0 — ^hat do you think of the character 
and social position of village schoolmasters ? 

Am 9 — Men of the higher classes generally 
complain of misconduct and neglect of duty on 
the part of the teachers m village schools They 
are ako considered too yonng nnd too ignorant 
for their hosines« The only way to improve the 
class of teachers is by more careful selection 

Qaei fO —'What subjects of instruction might 
be introduced with a view to make the schools more * 
popular? 

Am JO —Government is bound to abstain from 
giving religious instrnction la an agncnltnial 
country instruction in agncnlture would be very 
Lencfcia! But in the absence of experience it » 
difficult to hold a decided opinion on this question 
except that such ii struction must be very simple 
Qne* H —Is the vernacular taught lu Govern 
ment schools lu the Punjab the dnlect ol the 
people ? If not, are the schools on that aeeonut 
less useful and popular ? 


-fei 11 —I have given mj newt at lenglli on 
thtt rmnortant question in an essay which is 
atUched to mj evidence Speaking generally, I 
approve of the tyttem now m use 

Qms IJ— Elavo you any fuggcstions to make 
feganliog feci in pnman schools ? 

Am 13 —Fees iliould be taken m proportion to 
tlie meant of the parents Tliote who pay the 
educational ecss should be exempt 

IL — How can the nnmbcr of pnraary 
tchoola be increased, and how can they be rendered 
more efficient? 

Am 14 —It IS Dselcu to attempt to increase the 
oamher of i rimary leliools wliPe the people show 
no desire tot education Existing schools mayr 
be improved by encouraging respectable persons 
, to lake an interest in them 
I Q*er — ^^Vhat u yonr opinion upon the with- 

I drawal of Government from t}\p support of higher 
odncation in the Fanj^b, and tho extension of 
I edoeatioo among the tnacsts ? 

Am 18 — Tbe I’anjib suffered from political 
rcvolutioill for more ll an a century after tbe ex- 
tinction of the Mogul poner, and the penod spent 
under Bnti'h rule has been too short for moral 
and materivl progrws, and for the growth of 
puhlio opinion, to sneh an extent as might 
enable the Government to witlidraw from tbo 
support of higher education There are no pri- 
vate persons omong the Katiret who could come 
forward to nnlcrtake the maintenance of high 
^ schools and colleges, while at the same*tjme there 
I IS Uio greatest nci^ for tho creation of a highly 
I educated class of men, able to perform public 
I duties of tins nature In the prewnt stale of the 
country, IQ my opioioQ, one highly cdii^ted man 
IS worlU a thoiisaad with a smattering of learn- 
ing Tl e people are like so many schoolboya 
* without a competent brad master Besides, it is 
a great mistake to suppose that high education 
leads to disloyalty Highly cdocatcd persons ap 
prcciate tbe Itcssings of good governmeot On 
the contrary, there is reason to fear thnt with tho 
multiplication of *pnmary schools yoftng men 
will forsake the occupations and trades hy which 
their falhrn got their living, and, thinking 
themselves cdocatcd, will wander about the coun- 
try disappointed ond discontented seckersforem- 
ptuyment ID the olTees of Government Even at 
the present time builJera and carpenters cannot be 
had for money , while if you want Cfty mnhamrs 
a hundred will offer tlicir services In 1881, ac- 
cording to the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction, out of lOoOOO students, 88,000 were 
in tl 0 primary stage, and very few had reached 
the higher grad s The proportion enjoying an 
aidvanced cdncntion is hy no means execs ire 

Q«e« 50— How far isreligious neutrality prac- 
tically observe 1 in tl e educational system ? 

Am — The pnne pie of religions neutrality 
in State education is highly approved by tbe pco 
pie os at present mhiotaincd 

Quet 81 —How far is the complaint well found- 
ed tint tie higher clashes do not pay enough for 
their education 

Am 2/ —la high eel ools the maxiinuni fee in. 
the case of wealthy persons is 115 In the 
Lai ore College t! ere is a uniform fee of two 
rupees only It Uppears to me tl at students 
should pay according to their menus, but perbapg 
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tlo collt^ fit} lixi ItMu fixcvl «ali icrirenci. to tbe 
general lyiverle of the class which ottenil 

QHti S3 —Is It, jn your opinion, possible for a 
non^Goremment institution of tlieliigherorlerlo 
become influential and stable when direct 
competition with s Gor^iiment school ? 

Jks 23 — The only ec'iools of the higher order 
which can compete effectually with Gorernment 
schools in tlic Panjib are ^IlsslonarJ■ scbnols 
But these schools labonr nnder one great diiiil 
Tantoge lD«truction m the doctrines of tbe 
rhristian religion is compulsory, aniT this can«C8 
them to be viewed with a certain amount of dts> 
libo and suspicion Otbcrwi<e, tbe people value 
the education given in Jli««ionary schools, espe- 
cially because they teach English well, and in 
somo cases at an earlier stsge than in tbe Gov- 
ernment icbools I will give an instance ahon- 
ing the unitablo character of mission schools 
owing to the religions element in their ay item 
In 1&65 in a hishlj* popnhr lehool a boy was i 
convertctl to Cbnstiiflity, and at once soma hun- i 
dredf of (he scholars left Tho ca<e went into I 
•the courts, ai will be remembered by some of tbe | 
members of tbe Commission In my opiniAnone 
of the chief reasons why the ^fussalmani at first 
kept aloof from schools in avhich I ngtuh was 
taugl t, and still do so to tome extent, ts to be 
referred to the prominent part avhicU musioD 
schools haae always held in the system of higher 
education I see no objection, from a Mubam- 
readan'a point of view, agoinst teaching the 
Bible, but we do object to the proselvtism whuh 
accorapaniet it in miuion schools If Govern- 
ment scl ools were now closed to make way for 
mi'iion schools, the peoj le woni I certainly llnnk 
that the Goiemment wished to abandon its policy 
of religious oeutrahty 

Qses jS 9— Do yon think that thenumberft 
caodiuatea for the University Entrance Exami&a 
tion IS unduly large when compared with tho 
rerjuirements of the country? 

Jas* 25 —Certainly not iji the Paijdb 

Q«</ 31 — Does the University eumculuin 
afford 0 sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary sehoi Is? 

jIh* 5i.— Learning is one thing, and teaching 
IS another Training colleges are in my opinion 
necessary * 

Quri off— Are the present arrangements of i 
the Education Department in regard to exannna | 
tious or text hooks, or in any other way, aoch os 
iinnecessanly interfere with the free developroeut 
of private institnlions? 

jgf ffj— Independently of the Governraent 
system, encouragement should be given to the 
scheme of studies in use in indigennus schools, 

I rovided that will endeavour to add some mstroc 
tiosB in mathematics, mensuration, mid other sob- 
jects of general knowledge 

Qvei S7 — ^Miat <fff «t Joyoii tliink thowith- 
drawnl of Government *o a large extent from tbe 
direct management of schools and colleges noiild 
1 ave upon the spread of education ? 

Jnt, 37 —In the tanjdb and Upper India it is 
imposkible for Government to withdraw fiom 
the support of higher education without seiionsly 
lowering tbe standard 

Qaei 39 — Does lustruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct occupy any place tn 
the course of Government colleges and eeboola? 

Fsejib. 


• Jft 55 — Indirectly llierc is some such t acli 
mg in English literature, but the subject should 

be made special and compulsory 

Quit Are any steps taken for promoting 
the'pbysical well-being of students ? 

Jni 40 — Soracthiug 13 done in this way but 
by no means enough Every school should ha\e 
lU pby ground, and regular hours should be fixed 
for gymnastic exercises 

Qut) f/ —Have you ony remarks to make upon 
thosuljcct of female schools? 

Am 4/ —The Oovemment has always taken 
much pauH to rsLabIjsIi femak schools but in such 
A CMintry ns India the education of ivotnen can 
not be neconiplislied by Ooaernment ageneits 
European ladies baie done good m this wav so far 
as their inffuence extends, but while Europeans 
and Kalircarcmain separated by a social gulf, no 
great result can be expected Allied schools 
cannot be tolerated m this country In respeet- 
oblc Muhammadan families more or less Urdu aud 
rersiaii literatnre and especially religious books, 
aro almlicd ly the women In the same way 
nmonglhc Hindus and Sikhs some of the women 
ate educated Although the Government eaunot 
do much for female edueatiou, it should constantly 
ns«ert its approval of tbe principle, and should 
eneouroge tlie people to help themselves in this 
matter. 

Q«e» 47 — TThat do yon regard os the chief 
defects in the educslionaliysterti other than any 
to which yon have already referred ? 

-f«# 17 —Beys ore compelled to study saljccts 
for wlTch they liave no taste As far os possible, 
they sifuuld be allowed to choose thei^own course 
of study 

Q«es 49— Is any part of the expenditure incur 
rid ly t1 c Govenimetit on high eduiatiou in \otft 
province unnreessa^ ? ' 

Am 4S'—Vo (5ertoiuly not • 

Q««» 49 -Have Govemmeot lostitiitioas been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might suffice for the wants 
of the people’ 

Am 40 — Where Government schools hai e been 
openedeide ly side with aided schools to the best 
of my belief they were required I would add 
lilt Corernmciit schools niv winted at Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi, where at present there are only 
DISSIgD schools * 

Q«<s GO — Is there any fdundation for the state- 
ment that educational olficers are paital tohi^h 
education ? ^ 

Am GO — Edncnti ical officers are in the habit of 
paying equal attention to nil the branches of their 
stMy , of course it would be advautageoue to have" 
in the department more men of practical training 
m the art of teaching and school maiiaocmeut 
Qaee G7 — To wliat proportion of tie 
expeoditore should o grant-in aid amount? 

Am G7 — Asa general rule, grants in aid should 
be equal to half the expenditure 

Qree 60 — Is the direct management ofschoole 
by Government consistent with religious neutral- 
ity ? 

An* 60— No Certainly not . 

Que* 03— Can arrangements be made to pre- 
vent boys fiom capricionslyleaviDgoneschoollo 

joui another? 
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Jemand c«n, witLm lie next fe^r }cars for* Lool 
extension 

It 13 de<ira1)Ie, I tbinL, that all primary edu- 
cation should bo locally ndtninvetcrod to haxc the 
need of il« extension and of budding:*, i-c, 
pijimptly met, but tortlK-io district odieera of 
the details of school supen^sion, ton u and taheil 
committee* should bo formed wilU specific duties 
It has, I believe, been roaiulj from theveautof 
distinct functions that such committees have 
hitherto failed 

• Uitli ngrard to the eour«c of instruetion ap- 
pointcil for primary schools m tl e j'anjah, it is, I 
consider, a little too ambitions I'crsian, thougli 

a iular, need not bo more than a special subject 
/, and. the arithmetic, nhicU now includes 
more than the bnglioh \ llli btandard, might bo 
curia led In towns where Fngh«h schools exist, 
there should be provision for purely aemacniar 
initmetion up to the upper primarv standard, so 
as to giro vemscular education in iLcse localities 
a fair'chance , 

Quft S— In your nrovinec is pnmary instmc- 
tion sought for Ly the people in general, or by 

E 'ictilar cla«<e3 only? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it, tnd if so, whj ? Are any 
clasMs practically exeUvdrd {turn it and if so, 
from whatcan*«? It hat is the ettiiude of tbo 
influential c1a.sses towards (he extension of elemcn 
tary Inowlcdge to every class of societ v ? 

,^ss 3 —As seems to me, primary edocation has 
come to be very generally wuglit for by the people 
of the Panjib, ly the rnestly classes and artimns 
(he least . by the merchants and shop keepers the 
most T^e snf<i cU'ses who long held aloof, new 
readily avail themsehesof the schools In some 
distracts the agraeultarist remains indiCfereot, in 
ftthen ho forms a large fraction of the school^ 
attendance Tliere is still a prejudice against 
lltda and Persian on the part of flindus of eertm i 
localities , and many Xussatmans retain their die 
like to tho ' Sarkan Madrasa ' Hut these feelings 
are gradually disappeaniig 

The distinction of rast^ practically czeindes the 
whole of the lowest section of the communit} from 
in'trncticm , bol thcro is nothing in tho system to 
excludo any class In towns morning or evening 
short time.«hools are rc<^uired at present to (each 
a host of boys who begin their trades wl en very 
young Nominally the village schools arc Open 
for five hours a day , practically they are open al) 
day This acts as a deterrent on the agncullunst 
who Gnds his boys thus out away from the fields 
The influential classes, both new and old, mdily 
admit the advhntflgc of instruction ^o the people, 
blit the old or conservative section qacstion (he 
propnety of mass, as distinct from class, education 
Quel d —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far ore they a lelic 
of an ancient village sjstem’ Can yon desenbe 
the subjects ond character of the lastructivn given 
ID them, and th*o system of disetpllno in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? J rom 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected , and what arc then qaatiflea 
tions ? Hove any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
(Joder what circumstances do jma consider that 
indigenous school;, con be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education , nd 
what js the best method to adopt for this poipose? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and to 


conform to the rylts under whicli sneh aid Is 
given? Ilow far has tho grant in aid system been 
extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended * 

• Ami f— As far as I am aware, there arc no 
traces of an old vil] ige school system in tho Pa >jab 
Mlien the Goiernment system was introduced, 
then, were here and there lu the villages ii digo 
noussehools mostly Pcrsnil nhichwere graliully 
ah«orhc i The indigenous schools which now exist 
ore mostly m the towns Ihe bulk of these are 
h,urani, Shnstri and Granth schools, all of arch- 
mons character The instruction imparted is purely 
literar/i and, excepting lu the Shastri schools, and 
(hat rarely, tho altaiumcnta are of a very poor 
description In the Ktirani schools Persian is 
sometimes ad led, occasionally also Urdu and 
anthmcttc. Besides these, there are Persian and 
maliajam schools. In the former usually only 
Pirsian i* taught, sometimes a little Arabic, 
occasionally Urdu, seldom anything Ac the 
mahijaiii schools are for the mnltiplication tables 
and shop Vwper’s accounts, with elementary Na- 
gan sometimes added 

In nono of lhe«e schools hare I observed any 
system whatever of discipline There is an under- 
stood, althotgh uDwntten, course of studies, but 
no class organisation, and rarely a register 

Fees arc levied in all the secular schools Be- 
SI 1 *0 the raontlilj fees, presents in cash or kind are 
expected, and given on various oceasions 

As a Tide, the masters of these schools aro of 
infi-ii irattainmcnts Sometimes a well read mao, 
on eitl er (he 5an«knl o^rabie side, will be met 
with, but even then the qualities are not those 
required for a teacher of youth So fai^os I know, 
no ettempt has been made to tram the masters in 
those schools, so long as their schools have remained 
andepeudent Mhen the schooU have been taken, 
over, the matters have generally been sent to the 
Normal school, but not always with success In 
many districts these masters reman now the 
chief obstacle to instructional progress in the 
schools 

Indigenous masters are, as a rule, willing to 
a««pt blate aid , but by reason of tbcir poor at- 
tainments, they wwAd gcncraMy fad to frdfiV tiie 
cosiest cooditiOQS on wl icli such aid could be given 
it was on this account that the plan of incorpora 
lion was at first adopted Grants in aid have 
occasionally been given to these se\ ooU, but, as 
far as sny experience goes, not very successfully 
On n careful rsviei* of tbe whole matter, I do not 
consider that m the circumstances the plan of in- 
corporation was unwise j and I believe that this 
and the giving tE grants maid where the teachers 
are fairly fit or where (he grant wonid be likely to 
produce efficiency, ate tbe only ways at present of 
tormng tho indigenous schools to good account 
The offer of grants to new men setting op schools 
IS another matter 

Quel C— ^bat opinion does your esper ence 
'lend you to hold of the extent and value of homo 
mstraction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal teims at examinatiowe 
qualifying for the public service with boys educated 
at sol ools ? 

fi— Home edncatioa, as far as I have ;$en 
it, M generally given on the old maktab principle, 
with more writing and arithmetic— sornetimea with 
matliematira but with the spread of public ms- 
trueboB this is fastdisappeancg Sometimes new 
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miutcn are emplijftl (o piTi*.>n»tn:clton cn tli« 
new fjritem In cUher ca« tHe rr^ult tt much- 
jnfenor to tliat of tlif icli<>ol* , and I *jwe»tion 
wbctber, tbmafrboot tbe Tanjib, there are anjr 
bor* rriTatelr' cJueateJ wLo twjlJ pa** the mvlll^ 
acbool examiBilion TTimo who apr<*ar ‘a Ui« 
cxaminalion a* * j nralc »tu lenla * hate peaeralty 
recciteJ a pood iiart of U eif eJofation at ael no! , 
but few of them paw, ami lbu*< who do are moatljr 
low on tkelitt 

Qtfi f^^llow far can tbe GoTernroeot de- 
pend on pn»ate effort, aided or uniideil, foe the 
aupply of eletnenlarjf lorlrnetron in rnral dutriela* : 
Can you enumerate the jriT».e apenew* wW!» 
exul for pTODiolinp primary ni»truction? 

J*t G —1 do not fon^iJer that «■/ depend 
aoee u to be put on j nrate effort for the eui ply of 
elementary loitructioo lu lie rillapee A» 
tion »pr«d<, El tneafnaebomJuet^ tooiienKhooU 
un til*. pwiaiJ^o of aid beinp piren , l>ut tbe help to 
be pot from the twrle tbemielrM will for 
inauy jearibe incotuiJeraWe lV»ide* Ibo indi* 
penou* a hoola already referred to, nii«si<M> ach ji 1«, 
aoTcral indep».Bd«nt lehoola recently etlablithed lo 
l\ e large town*, and a few aidwl actsooU under 
local coiDmittees there are, u far a* I am aware, 
no pnrale apencie* at work in Iho I’aojah tn the 
cause of ptitoary educaUon 

Q»e» 7,— How far, in yoor opiflion, ean fund* 
aMipiied for } rimary education in rural dutricU be 
advantapeoiidy adainiitered by di»tnel commiW 
teea or local loonit? tM at are tli« rrrperliwiU 
of the control to be eic^ncd br such Imics. 

,lti 7— At preteat the dutrwt eomBiilteea 
of the laivjah hire tl eeotirealmimttratioaof tbe 
funde asst,;ncd for Tillage edooatioo with, I eon* 
iider, mneh adraotage to tbe causu llcvidee be- 
ing rwjutred not to curtail Ibeir etprn'iitore, nor 
to close any achoota witboQt (be eanetioo of (be 
hJnotional De]<artm«ol, no other reetrKtwne 
seem lo me to be neceeury 

Qaei 8 — bat ctawei of *cl ools ahoold lu 
your opinion, be eatniited to Mnoieijial commit- 
teca fox aupport mod maiapement? AMUtninp 
that the ptuTision of elementary lortroUion lo 
towns IS to be a charge agaiust ^(nnicipal funds, 
wbat security would yon aupprat apaiost the po*. 
sibiiity of Municipal commiltees fuliog (o male 
sufficient proTision? 

^a< 6,— I coBsuIer that all the pnmaty 
sebooU might well be enstrusted to Muniapal 
committees for support ami mansgement. I 
would cot at present adroeate the making over of 
the Becondary schools, partly becatiw tbe whole 
matter ts an expenmftit, pirtly rrttb the hope of I 
the committees offering, after tbe eaperimeot has 
been tried to take oxer all tbe sebooU, and chiefly 
beesuse of the practical diffieultiea arising from 
establishments To ensure eulTcient i rotision be 
log made, present expeoditure might be fixed os a 
starting mioimum, the committees thcceal^beiDg 
left to themselxes Or the sanction of Ibe Educa- 
tional Department might be rconired to the cor * 
tailmeat of expenditoce and the aboUtios of schools 
Qsei 0 — Haxe you any snggestioni to make 
on the system, m force for ptoTiding teachera in 
ptjpvaxy scbcoU* What '* tbe prreeit total 
staius of Tillage schoolmasters ’ Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the nllagers? Caayou 
suggest measures other than increase of paw, tor 
improxing their position r 


jtit f>— -At present tV Tillage teaclrfn are 
recrwteil Sre^ H e ti Upe school*, alten Unee <n a 
aormal ronne l-eiog reijmrcd Tl is, 1 eonii Icr, J» 
l^nd to be a pond^'la’i, e«pma\ly a* tlji sir* td 
herwbtary Miiallim# are ineludol It is prop'racl 
eveDtoxlly to male tb** tskldle acbool exstricaUi't 
tl e •tatilard of BlTfti’'|inn to Ihr Normal 
which will greatly raise the calibp! cf the TilUp* 
tcaclicr 

A» » mle, the proseat rilbpe #cV«>toM'et is 
reipceted hr the rillapert lie u frequently the 
son of in ol I learber— oometimet of a shop keeper 
or ft umiodtr .but in either case he \t infinenlial 
moatlr la proportion to his worth an I the esUmate 
lo which he tl held ly hu sqienort la the 
ranjih the eehoolt are ailminu'ered thcoogh the 
tahsiU, and (he tal tfldar* unae what are calkd 
isin tdwai (n tbe {eaebrrs as to laenials Thu >s 
improper, and itijoneady affects their jnfluenec 
S mo Deputy ComBiisiiOBeri slow a great deal cf 
rrs|>ect to Ibeir Iracher* One 1 Lnew, «} cq he 
Tiaited a school, used to cuke tbe Icaebrr fake a 
chair by Lit I le Any such eons deration has A 
wo&Jeiful tffeiL Irxquently (eachr*s are mem- 
bm of local l>oa~Js— ft pra tice whiJi raght, 1 
consider, be pToftably extended. 

Qse$ /i)— What inljecte cf initmetioo, if 
introiluced into primary schools, won! ! mak* them 
more aecepuble to the eommonttr at Larire, and 
e«peeully to t> e agneultorel cbae«7 Sb at ! any 
epreui Rican* l*> adopted formaliogtl e icstnctiofl 
ts iueb suljecte c’beicnt? 

Jtt /0-i-Meniu*ation, which is p>^*nhr, if 
now part of tl e I’lajibsebenie, but it tssurrvusd- 
ed be too sianT ether tompnliory subjects to admit 
of Its iTing practically well mastered It i* often 
said that lostruetioo in agneuliure aad (be prae- 
^tm) arts i* rwiuiml , lut it would be impaMihle to 
make a Tillage school srstem of cduenUoa an la- 
dartnal systeoi Jnstrnetie'o in the Dcra iNigari 
rharseter, as dirt net from tbe Hindi (ibisba to 
the extent of being aUe to write it, would add to 
tbe pofolinty of our school* Mahfjasi, on the 
same pnrciple^lhough for a narrower purpose, ts 
now taught tn most of the large towns 

Q«e» //—Is (be Ternaeular recognitol aad 
laoght la tbe scboali cf tout proTince the dialect 
o! tbe I'oopV? And if not, ate tbeFch^lsca that 
account Ie*s UMfuTacd popular? 

Jsr II —-There can be no doubt about this 
that the dialects of the people off the Panjkb are 
more lliudi than Urdu, yet I caanoUsay that the 
schools are on that account le« useful and jopnlar 
On the contrary, 1 behere that the /ubetitulron of 
ilinJi for (L^so-catlrd Urdu supposing that were 
possil le, would do immense ham to the caure of 
cduc«ti<<n. The expenment of instruction in Hindi 
eras tried. In screral districts the schools fret es- 
Ublwbed were largeh Hindi, They were not popu- 
Ur, thff people ID tbe course of time asked for 
Urdu BchooU instead , -und only a few of these 
liha.iha scliwls now remain- f do not m«n to 
say that tb s decides the question of Urdu rersa* 
Hindi, but it shows tl e leaning of the nllager*. 
He found that more could be learned in an Urdu 
cchool, and quicker, tor the inslmiuiats were to 
hand, he saw also that Uidu was more profitable, 
and for these reasons he Tolnntanly relioquisbcd 
Hindi There is no doubt a hankering after tbe 
Dem Kagan character (Sb£>tri they call it) by 
the Hindi communitc , but that is all Urdu with 
Its large Ilindi elemeat, is not the foreign dialect 
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It IS represcntwl to lo , it Las been proTOil by tLe 
rapid spread everywhere of the sitlajo ctlucation 
ttiat it IS not an unsuitable instrumeut of instme- 
tion for the Tanitb , ond, os n common ground on 
which Hiuda, Mussalmitn, and Sikh can meet, it 
M, I consider, the best sin^jlc initrument that 
could bo adopted for the purpose 1 Inre, how- 
ever, Kxid that instruction (optional it would have 
to be) m the Deva biogan c*hamctcr would bo lue- 
fu) I and care is required m the production of class 
books in Urdu that these should bo rather in the 
language of the household than of the manlvi 
Qnet 12 -•Ta the system of payment by results 
snitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of educa- 
tion amongst a poor and ignorant people ? I 

Jts 12 —Payment by results is m my opinion 
only (uitcd to a system of cdueation already well de- 
veloped At the same time I do not consider that 
the uilhcnlty at present would be s9 much in the 
schools as in the Gsing of rates that would he suit- 
able now, and not altogether unsuitable very shortly 
Quit 13 —Hare you any suggestions la male 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmary schools? 

Jss. 13 —So long as the non agncultarut 
does not contribute otherwise towards the support 
of edoeatioD, fees should, I think, be taken The 

F nctice m England of paying from the school 
unds tlie fees of children *'whoso nroficiciice and 
regular attendance entitle them to nooour certifi 
eatei " is tf good one, and might be sdopted in this 
country A minimum tee should, I consider, be 
lixod for each class, and the agncaltunst pnpil 
whose parent docs not pav m cess the full amount 
of the school fee should be required to malo 
up the diSerenee to tho teacher Out a uniform 
method of dividing the etpeoso of the schools 
between tho agncuUonst and non sgncuUurut, 
end so dupeosing altogether with fees, would be 
Letter 

Qua id— TTill you favour the Commission 
* with your views, first, u to Low tho number of 
primaiT schools can be increased , and, secondly. 
Low they can be gradually rendered more effi- , 
aent? ^ I 

Am 14— In the Panjib, as already stated, I 
school extension without more funds is impossible I 
Orants-in aid might be given, but this would 
sot bo enough I consider that nothing short of 
a cess on the non agnenitunst os on the agneui 
turut will W auytbing like adequate to the vast 
purpose of mass educatioo How this may be 
tloue it IS d (Ticult to say The tahsll mi^t 
1x3 divided into cducatioual sections, each section 
to have a school sufficiently convenient for 
the population within it, and to be supported 
by loads raised within the section, and uUi 
maUly managed by a sectional board This I 
believe, is the system now m operation lu 
Canada. The cess is on every householder, and 
u m proportion to the requirements of the school, 
or to the amhition of the people I am aware 
that such a plan involves the objcctionabloelement 
of a tax but there is noUimg for winch the 
peoplo could be more fitly taxed directly than 
them own immediato good Besides, the rate 
would be small dcQaiio, and in proportion to their 
wants, and if the 1 per cent land cess were 
remitted it would be a uniform charge for all 
Certain classes of the community would of 
course, have to bo excluded from the operation 
of the scheme The proposal, often made, to re- 
duce the pay of the teachers so as to be able to 
Purjlb 


favour In my opinion a few good schools i 
better than many indifferent ones 
For the improvement of primary instruction 
in the Panjdb the cl lef want is trained masters 
^t there is steady improvement m this respect' 
On this point I may perhaps bo allowed to say 
that there arc many village schools m the Panjab 
that would contrast favourably ss regards instrue 
tional eflicicncy with an ordinary elemcntarv 
echool in England But appliances of all Imds 
ore wanted, 

“Ho yon know of any instances m 
whidh Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to thp 
mauigementof local bodies, as eontemphted in 
f«pa‘ch of 1854? And what 
do yen regard ns the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

enterprise other than mission Las not yet been 
vera considerable, and for that reason* the VoZ 
paragraph C2 of the des- 
patch of 1854 has seldom been follillcil let 
Government schools have been withdrawn m 
favour of aiJ^ schools, bnt the spirit of the 
despatch has been more obsened in the non 
"TP*’?- slraagest reasons, 

vehools into places where private 
schools have already existed ‘ 

<imt 16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Oovera^nt institntions of the higher order 
might bo closrf or transferred to pnvate bodies 
with or witboBt aid, witliont injury to education 
or to any interest which^t is the duty of Govern^ 
ment to protect ? * ^ 

Jm 16— At far a# I om awato there are no 
sneh^ in the Panjab There may be cases m 
which mission high sohooU suffer a little because 
©t tbe cxutcneeof a Government school, hut i£ 
the latter were n ithJrawn not only would mueh 
barm be done to higher education, but the mission 
authont^ would be altogether unequal to the 
work Where s Government and an aided school 
exist together, if there he room for only one hi<»^L 
school, tbs Government scheme is to stop 
short at tho middle standard The only Govern 
mentCoHe-o in the Panjab is at Lahore, the 
closing or band ng over of which would, m my 
Opinion, be the rum, or next to (he rum, of Uni 
versity educatioo in tho proviace 

Qm* 17 —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, ere any gentlemen able and leady to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in tho esUblishmeat of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-io-aid system ? 

Am 17—1 believe that with the advance of 
edocabon its benefits are becoming more and more 
appreciated, but I do not consider that the time 
Las yet arrived in the Panjab for the Government 
to expei^ much assistance from private sources in 
(heeupiort or establishment of schools and col 
leges. The case of Delhi may serve as an exam 
pic That city has always contributed hbLrally 
towanle education Its college bad become very 
popnlar, and a considerable clamour was raised 
at the time of its abolition But in answer to a 
call to have a peoples mstitition in its stead 
nothing like the necessary funds could be ent 
together ^ ® 

Qae» le— If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of pubLc money, were 



to atmouaee lU dctcrminaliQn to attci 

a'giVin term of jcarijfrom tljo mauitonaaceof 
any biffber education'll jnslilution, wbsl mcamm 
vfonU be b«t adapted to «tiaiuKle pntate «Cort 
in tbo interim, lo aa to fceuro tb* tnaintenaaco of 
sucb injtitotion on a pnrate foolmj? 

Am 18 —If Goreranicnt or tbo local author- 
it} were mth lU aunoanecraent to Inrito pnnta 
enbscriptions lo M to faio ttie lastitution, that 
would be tbo inetbod mo»t bbely lo •oececd 
Qaei 19 —Hare you any rcmarli lo offer on 
tbo nnnciplea of t!ie prant in aid aystem, ortb* 
detail* of lU ndminiatration? Arc tbo grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (4) txjys’ 
schools, (e) girls’ sebooL*, (rfj Xormal scbools? 

Am pnnetpie followed in ginng 

gmots in>aid in tbo I’anjlU is that of mabing tbe 
(jOTcmment eontnlntioa equal to, but ncter 
greater than, that from priTate ronrees Isitlcrly, 
new gnnli from prorioeial services for pnmary 
education bare l^n refnied allogetber, local 
funds being held responsible for Uiu 

Lstimalwl with retcrcnce to tbo LaUora Ciccte 
of inspection for tbo past year a total eipenditore 
of 1156 602 in grants m aid is shown against 
an BTcrago daily attendance of C,146 pupts, 
whereas in the Goremment schools n tot^ expco 
dituro of 112,73 011 has a sct^iff la average 
ottcndancc of 3),46l pupils The total coat in 
tbo aided schools were lll,4t,6j0, tlio grant 
1 eiog, therefore, a liltbi more lUan one third In 
I'O}*' schools tbo grant was a little over two- 
fiftbs, in the girls' vemacuhr schools aboatonc- 
(bird, in the fiormal school for males a little more 
than en**foarth ] and in the schools for fetnales 
neatly than the total eif-odiluro hfanagers of 
schools complain now at the difUenlty of getting 
aid for their primary schools from local funds « 
Quo ;9(1— flow far is the whole cdaeatioaa) 
system as at ptescot aJmicutcred one of practical 
neutrality, 1 1 , one in which a school or a college 
bis so advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from nay religions 
* priQCipla that are taught or not taugl t in it 7 

ffO— As far as my experience goes, 
“although 1 Vnow there is a lecbng to the contrary, 
the stnetest neutrality is observed hlore than 
this, grant in aid schools, mission and otfacmiw, 
OK, h iKlcexa, ixtiSjtfl with tunrJh Umaewy 

m the way of inspection and the centiniungof 
grants than Government school* 

Qa» 2i —'What classes pionpally avail (hem- 
eelvea of Government or aided schools and col- 
leges for tbo education of their children? Ilow 
far IS the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for each ^uca 
tion 7 'What is tbe rate of tecs payable for higher 
edncntion in your province, and do you consider 
It adequate? 

Am si —The classes most forward ut amiliog 
themselves of elementary instruction are those 
who send on their eons to the high schools and 
colleges Thc'e are chiefly officials, shop-Leepers 
and merchants, bankers and ummdars In tbe 
Government schools of the Panjab, the fees levied 
vary according to the income of the parent In 
high Echools if the parent receives between 
and per monaetti, the average lee 

IS P2 per mensem, if he receives brtween 
R150 and 2200, it is H3 per mensem, and 
if over 2200 it is 21-4 per mensem Thw 
give* au average of 237 per annum for what 


may b>o called the wealthy clt«»c«, which I do 
not consider too low a rate at Ihii stage of 
tbe eipcnmrnt In the Isaborc Oovcnimcnt 
college a uniform f«« of US pet mtnicm l» now 
falen, altbough the fixed rates are from 112 to 
115 according to income I do not tlilnk that 
tbe Umo ha* yet come for rauing th«e rate*. 

—Can yon adduce any inilancecf a 
school cr college sup^iortcd entirely by 


Qaei 99 
propnclary 


Jut S2.—Titen are a few small Anglo-rrr- 
naenW adventure schools, rrccnily estaUubcdin 
tbe large town#, which are snpportcd entirely 
by fees These are the Iwginnings only of wbat 
may grow into a useful propnetary eysteto 

Qtet S3 it, tn your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institnliOD of tbe liigher order 
to become inflaentu! and stable wbni in direct 
compeiitiim with a similar Government inftitn- 
tion? If to, under wbat conditions do yon con- 
aider that it might become lo 7 

ji9$ S3 — rroTHlcd Ibe non-Ooremment icboo'i 
are msnagotl with eome efficiency, and tbe fees of 
tbe Government school# are, aiaipTV«<‘nt,l.ept well 
in advance of (hose lostitutionf, 1 see no reason 
why in all tbe large towns of tbe prormcetho 
Iwointmsls aliouM not nowtbnTolegetLcr 'The 
flonntbiDg mission echools at Lahore, DlILI, 
and Amntsir corroborato tbu Tietv Bat I do 
not consider that for many ycam lo tome thm 
will anywhero Lo room for moro than one 
eoll'ge 

Qaft PJ— It the nn«e of higher eda»lion la 
yonr province iDjorcd by any nnheolthy competi- 
tion , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apily? 

Am — I do not Ibinh so Oo the contrary, 
it appears to me that tbe competition bow eaist- 
mg Wtweeo the school* is benrrieitd, andl an. 
tiapato from tbe renral of collegiate lostme- 
tMn in Delhi a bcnlthy ro-aclion on the lahoro 
Collie 


QMi, 5J —Do educated Natives in yonr prov- 
inco readily fTnd remunerative employment? 

Am fj-^ReiJily, 'hut the circnm'tanees that 
tbe appointments obtainable after pn-smg tlio 
I nlraoec Examination arc the same generally as 
ttiwve oCwl iiV the cni lA n coVitgj coarse, 
takes away (he desuo for a Uaircrsity edu- 
cation 

Qmft SC— Js the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pnrsue their studies farther with 
I useful and practical information ? 

Ant SC —An effort is being made in the Ihn 
jdb to make the instruction tliroaghont mo*e of 
things than ideas In the secondary schools, be- 
sides the ordinary hmoches elementary saence, 
pmctieol mensuration, and occasionally drawing 
are taught It is not the case in Ine PonjSb 
that a p ipil who may pass the Entrance Examina. 
tion 10 Loglish canifot wnte bis own vernacular 
Tl e course requited by the middle standard neces- 
sitates his Iwing tldToaskty proScicat in ^his 
respect 

Q«e» S7 —Bo you ftnnh there is any truth in 
tbe statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils 15 unduly directed to the Entrance Examia- 
utwn ofthe Unvversily? If 80,aTe youof opiiwou 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 



of the c<lacation in secondary schools for the 
reciuiiemeuts of ordinary life? 

Jus 57 —That the whole of tho high school 
education in the country should be directed to 
the Entrance Eiammntion has, I consider, miun 
onsly affected the \alue of that education’' It 
has ettr, moreorer, stereotyped it , and it has made 
the practice of the schools nothing but a race 
through the courses ^ 

Ques SS — Do you thmL that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who pre<ent themselrea 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country? If you think so, what do yon 
regard as this causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you snggest ? 

Jtts 83 — Not yet m the Panjab It is natural 
to begin with, that the marLet sboold become 
overstocked . but, as in other things, a time of 
levelling will come Perhaps lie fees chafed are 
not equal to coat of the production, which they 
might he in the case supposed 1 wonld he averse 
to any measure which would prevent any one 
from even the highest education if he is prepared 
to pay a proper price for iti 

Q«m 59 —'What system prevails in yoni prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have 
you any lemaihs to make on the subject? Is 
the scholarship system impartially admiaisfered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Jnt S9 —Scholarships are given from district 
funds to the sons of agncultoiists to enable them to 
joio Anglo vernacular or middle vernacular schools, 
when these are at a distance from tbeir homes These 
scholanhips vary from HI to BS per mensem , 
find are tenable in Government or aided schools 
within the particular district Scholarships from 
ProTiacial services are awarded by the Edocstional 
Department according to the result of tho middle 
school exaffimation These are of the value of 
RQ per mensem, and are tenable in high schools 
Exccptioff in epecial cases this class of sdbo- 
Urships has not hitherto been tenable in aided 
schools, which has, no doubt placed these in- I 
stitutions at a disadvantage The cause, however, I 
was not one of partiality, but a ruling that echo- { 
larships should be incladed in the school expendi' 
ture There should be no difficulty in alterug 
this reguklion, os, indeed, it has ioi some time 
been under contemplaticn to do 

Qsea SO — Is hlnnicipal aupport at present 
eitended to grant in aid schools, whether belong- 
iQg to hlissionaTV or other bodies , and how fat is 
this eopport likely tegbe permanent? 

Jns —Municipal support is at the present 
extended to all classes of aided schools, but the 
feeling m some localities regarding mission gdiools 
IS such as to give no assurance of the perma 
nence of aid from that source to this class of 
institution 

Ques Sf— Does the University curricnlnin 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second 
ary schools, or are epecial Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Jns 31 —The University course affords ample 
general training for teachers of secondary schools, 
hat there is probably no country in the world 
in which special instruction in the art of t^hiug 
and school managemeut is so nioch required as m 
India 
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dmwJ of Government to 
direct managcBent of scbools^tie 
have upon the spread of education 
of ft spirit of rsliance upon fecal « 
oombtoatwn for local rornossB? and 

Jns 97-Thew,tKul el fi. 
any gr«t extent from tht *0 

ID the Panjsb, excepting verv 
have a most injonons effect o? tfe si**'*'/' .wmlj 
cation When volunlary schU^ 
tale tbeir place alongside of tha 
echoola, then will be the time 
.p,nt oE.,Uh.lp .b..U flm bT SK, 
committing to it any serious wspottsibiU^e^*^'’*’* 

Ques 99— In the event of the Gov 
mlhdramngto a large extent from 
management of schools or colleges do von _ 

hend that the standard of instnictioa m aiiv*^^^® 
oI institutions wonld deteriorate? If you^tl 
so what measure# would yon suggest ,n n-i. 
prevent this result ? “er to 

jBs 99— fhe stand^ of instruction wonM 

be certain to deteriorate, especially m the to ? 
schools and colleges, and oil that Govornmenf 
could do would be to insist on a mioimnrj tjpo of 
staff with salisfaetoiy results as the conihtioo 
for ft grant m aid 

Qaes 39 — ^Does deffnite instruction m 
and the pnneiples of moral conduct occupy anv 
place in the course of Government eollegeg 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
ting subject ? 

Jns 39— DeSnite lastmction in the prin- 
ciples of moral conduct is not given in the schools 
in the Rmjsb, althongh an effort is being made to 
cmivey moral precepts through the new reading, 
books In the Government college moral phJa 
sojdiy IS anoptiosal subject for the B A Examuia t 
tion Z consider that simple lessons on the 
Ieadi<% moral principles should be given in the 
primary school readers aod that moral class, 
bmks should be prepared for the secondary schools 
For ipbUegcs so study is so calculated to meet a 
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gjeal want of the stn^ents as ethics , hot as an 
optiona) sobjcct it has hitherto hern seldom 
tahen 

Qsm. JO— Are any steps taten for promotm;; 
the physical weU*heing of students in the schools 
<>r colleges m yoor pronuec? Have you any 
suggestions to mahe on the subject ? 

^lu 40— A good deal of interest Las been 
taken in the physical training of the school boys 
inthcPanjab Cnckct is cokivafed m most oE 
the largo schools and m some distncts m the 
villa>*e 3 The results are mort beneficial Dot 
jt is only by means of the simpler ^mes l^t all 
the schwls can bo reached, and the Dirt^ 
iDspcctors are now being charged with the dnty 
of populansiBg the«e 

Oa« 4 /.— Istheroindigcnons instmelioa for 
nirls in the proTinee with which you are ac- 

qramtal. „ 

^ jMt 41 There is no indigenous lostmction 

tor girls m the Panjib . hnt tbe edneateJ classes 
are tuning to teach privately their wives and 
daughter* 

Q^ff —'W’hat progress has been made by 
the^department in instituting schools for guls, 
ftod what IS the character of the instruction im 
parted m them? TVhat improvements can yon 

—Very httle proCTesr has yet been 
made in the spread of girls' schools m the Panjtb , 
vet in the circle with which I am best acijuainted 
there are lOo Government schooU, with a roll of 
2 90S pnptls There are alio in the tame circle, 

not ineluaing schools for S^ative Chnsttans, 9^ 
aided schools, with 8,C38 pnpiU The latter are 
mainly m the towns, the former are m the 
Tillages. These are all primary schools— some 
Urdo, some Umdi, some Gormnhhi The instrae* 
tion imparted is the same as in Lots' schools, 
mth sewing, embroidery, and sometmies bee. 
xTvrk sdded It sppeaTs to me that for some time 
to come nothing unt reading writing, nod onth- 

• xnetjc with finger {work, should be attempted id 

schools, and that the standard ehoold be 
• moch lower than in the boys' schools 

Qkci Jf^'What u the best method of pro. 
Tiding teadiers for girls 7 

A»t 44 — ■TTomen teachers are necessary for 
tie siicce«s of thu cause to any eonstderehle 
extent, and a well managed female Normal 
echool scheme is the chief hope aieanwhDc fit 
,Bd respected male tcacners may be found not 
nnsucccssful pioneers, but there should be no 
doubt about their /<««/ 

— Have Govenanent institutions been 

get up in lo^ties where places of instrnction 
already existed which might hy granU.in.aid or 
other assis^ee adeqnaUly supply the ednealwaal 
wants of the people ? 

/w /^“-G°'^en>”«it institutions have been 
estohUshtd where ulac« of instruction already 
have neve* beej 

esUhlished as far as l am .ware, where the e^ 
\ “yltmg like adequate to the 
T ^ ^ CmbaS. ^Vben m 

* iM nL'I” that circle, it wasde. 

liiT ^ ^ * Govemment school in the city. 


two, and only IS of these were reading above 
the pnmary course There •wms to me to be 
ample room for a xurnlcr of new schools 

Q*et CO— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too cxclosivo ax interest in high educa- 
tion? Would beucCcial results be obtained by 
introducing into tbe department more men of 
prutieal traiumg m tbe art of teaching and 
schaol management ? 

J*s oO— In the Panjab there is xo ground 
whalerer for tbe statement that pnmary education 
and pnmary schools absorb nearly the whole of the 
Inspector’s attention. I was ashed the other 
day by a gentleman who is supposed to be an 
anthonty in such matters, why all our EJnea- 
tional Elepartment schools were Engluh, and why 
wc did nothing for the yiUager I replied that 
of abont SCO Schools which occupied my attention, 
more than 800 ‘were purely yeniacnlax schools 
scattered oyer the Tillages 
l^ined masters for the distnct schools would 
beadyantageons, bntldonht if, on ncoonnt of 
tbeir administrative duties, the present type of 
inspectors is not required 

^•et 51 —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors ID force in your province, if ao, please 
state bow it works ? 

■dn$ fif —There IS a mooitcnal system at worfc 
m parts of the Panjab, but in its erndest form 
Qua 5^— Is there any tendency to raiee 
pnmary into secondary schools nnnecewarily or 
prematorelj ? Sbonld measures l« taken to check 
SQch a tendency? If so, what measures ? 

4ss 55 —There 1 * snch a tendency, bnt the 
conditions reqnued in tbs Paojib are soffieieutly 
protective No school is snpposed to have a claim 
to the middle grade that is not already a good 
pnmaiy school It should have well attended 

upper classes, ehoold have passed fair nuai^rs 

t^ opper primary standard for some time, and 
should not be near another middle school, or if 
near, shonid have a number of pnmary schools in 
Its neighbourhood The sanction of |the Director 
of Pnbhc Instmcbon is further requi^ 

Qwet 65 — ^What do yon consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
tangbt as a class by one instructor in the case 
of colleges and schoob tespeebTcIy? 

Am 55 — A good teaE-her will manage well 
between 40 and 60 boys, if there is no crowdin*. , 
a professor, between. 80 and 100 Beyond thAe 
number*, it becomes impossible to know the 
indmdnals, and so to have the class m 

Oa« Cf— Doyou thmk*that the institabon 
of UniTemty professorships would have an 4 
important effect in improving the quahty of hi<’h 
edocabon? 

4«s W— The insbtntiott of Dniyemfy pro 
fttwahips would, I consider improve the quaJ ty 
or h gh edneahon. *nppo«ing these were supple- 
mental of the present college tutor* 


Quef 63 —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one lastita 
two, or who leave it improperlv, from beinE* 
received into another? tThat are tbe arrange- 
ments which you would suggest ? 

Am 55— It 18 understood in the Paniab that 
*f fa »to one school from 

nnotner has to submit a discharge cerbficate from 
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thit school This, i£ strictly enforced, wooM be 
enough 

Quet, 55— How far do yoa consider it neces. 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B A standard ? 


Am So — For tone, width, and thoroughness, 
the European element, I consider, can ill be 
spared yet from the colleges I admit, howeyer, 
that Native scholars are to be found of great 
ability in all the subjects of the B A conrse 


Cross-examination of F. Sijie, Esq. 


Bif TEB Revb "W. B Blackett. 

Q 1 — In yonr answer 2 yon remark that “to 
support existing village schools, the distnet funds 
are already strained to the utmost The village 
.. schools are supposed to be supported by ihe village 
school cess ” Has that cess been wholly expended 
on village schools situated in villages? * 

A 1 — In the Lahore circle, with which I am 
best acquainted, more than the amount of (he 
educational cess is spent on village schools, and 
some distncts spend double or more than doable 
the amount of the cess By villages I include 
all towns which are not Municipalities 

Q 2 —In what way have town and tabsH com 
mittees failed to carry out what was expected 
of them 7 

d 2 — They have really been more a name than 
anything else They have Lept an eye ou the 
tcbools, with reference to the atteudaoce, where* 
ever the Deputy Commissioner is known to be m* 
tereeted in the cause They have been peocUcally 
dependent on the Deputy Commissioner They 
dm see that the children went to tebool, especLlly 
AS the time of inspection drew near They did 
sot think there was anything else to be done I 
think they should, nnder the control of the Deputy 
Commuiioner, have also looked after the smaller 
wants of the school, such as bnildinge, furniture, 
« &c htyanswerapplies particalaily tothedistricts 
of Lahore, Oujmuwala, Feroepur, Amntsar, Our 
daspur, Siolkot, Jalandhar, Hnshiarpur, and 
Langm. 

Q 5— With reference to yonr answer 4, have 
you been in tbe habit of inspecting many of these 
indigenous schools ? 

A 3 —I have not visited such schools since I 
have been Inspector of the Lahore Circle 3Iy 
time bae been so much occup ed , but I coostanlly 
visited these schoofs wbeu I was in the Ambala 
Circle 1 did not hold any examinations tn them 
as a rule 

Q 4 — With respect to yonr answers 4 and 6, 
does “ the maktab principle," in private educatioo 
or in indigenous schools, succeed in imparting hov 
sonsd knowledge of Lterature as dietiugnisbed 
from arithmetic 7 

A 4 — ^Yes The chief result of any valoein 
the maktabs has been an acquaintance, sometimes 
extensive of vernacular literature I mean la 
Shastri schools of bansknt, and m Persian schools 
of Persian , with perhaps a little Arabic added 
I do not mean a critical knowledge of the gram 
mar, but of tbe books 

Q 5 ^With reference to your answer 9, how 

long IS the normal course required for village 
teachers, and do you consider it sufficient? 

A 6 —At present there is a preparatory class 
which IS attended by a considerable number of 
students and a second or Normal school proper 
each for one year, practically for two years The 
principle is to make them enter the training class 
Paojih 


At the middle school standard, but the principle U 
not fully earned out 

Q 5— Referring to answer 12, do you consider 
that the mixed" system of payment lately intro- 
duced m Bengal is suitable in the Panjib, namely, 
one combining a small fixed grant, easily obtained, 
with a larger amount dependent on the results of 
the examination 7 

A 6 —Yes , I consider this a good and practical 
system, and applicable to tbe Panjdb The practice 
of payment by results is a dimcult one to carry 
out 

Q 7 — Passing to answer 15, what schools have 
been withdrawn in favour of aided schools and 
what has been the result as regards schools so 
favoured ? 

A 7—1 referred to the schools at Peahawnraud 
Sialkot.whichreallywerenotatthe time secondary 
schools, bat would have been secondary schools 
bad they continued to exist, They are now, as sided 
schools, secondary schools One is a high school 
seodiog candidates to the Dnivsrsity 1 believe 
that It Government had a school alongside the 
mission tebool, education woold hare progressed 
at a more rapid rate— I refer to Sialkot partienlarly, 
as I am only personally ocqaainted with that 
school 

Q &— Regarding yonr answers 15 and 49, 
would it hare been possible, by an increased grant, 
to enable the aided school at Ambala to extend its 
operations without tbe necessity of establishing b 
G overament school 7 

A 6 — An increased Government grant would, 
DO doubt, have increased tbe capacity of that losh 
tulioD by enabling it to enlarge its operations, but 
Dotbing like adequate to the requirements of the 



Q P— You remark that there was ample room 
at Ambala for a number of new schools Was 
there no room for new schools where they would 
not have come mto competition with the aided 
schools ? 

J There was only one aided school, the 
mission school, and a great number of people pe. 
titioned that there was no means of education for 
the children, because they objected to send them to 
the Aided school 

Q 10 — ^Regarding yonr answer 20, can yon at 

all account for tbe feeling yon refer to as to thd. 
non observance of religious nentrality? ^ 

A JO — It has always been to me entirely na. 

acconntable 

Q 11 — Ka regards answer *1, do yon consider 
that H2 per mensem is enough for effinaj, 
haukers, and tttmnddrt to pay for a collegiate edn * 

cation for tbeir sons 7 

A 11 — No I consider that such men nt i,* 
well be required to pay up to, but not eiccedinp 
B5 per mensem 

q 12 —In yonr answer 22, yon speak of what 
111 
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niT grow into a naefol projynctaiy ^slem Do 
yoa ilufik Itat t\ns lajgtt \q aoj w*y foaUrcd 
by the Government? 

A 13 — ‘"^es, I contjder lhatai3 might be g\Ttn 
to Eoeh schoob, provided that their condition » 
favoorahly report^ on 

<2 13v— With regard to your anarrer 49, woold 
the refosal of echobrships to aided schoob be likely 
to produce eCects unfavomable to the uded echoob, 
na compared mth the Government echoob, in the 
etatistics showing the ratio of passes at the et* 
aminations to pupils in the schools ? 

A 13 — es , because it is the best pnptb who 
gam scholarships The effect, therefore, of the 
rule on aided schoob is that they lose their most 
pfomisuig pupib after the middle school examina* 
tion The barlshipis, that aboy, after passing the 
middle school eramination in an aided school, haa 
t? go to a Government school to get a echobrship 
Tt had not occd^ed to me before that when be 
went to a Government school he could not get a 
scholarship This hardship has never before been 
brought to my notice 

Q 14 . — Kegardiog your answerS4,doesitofteo , 
bappea that an inspector esamiaes four or mote I 
Bthoob ui one day 7 And does this seem to yoa to . 
be snficisnt to enable the inspector to form a well ' 
gronaded jodgmeot as to Uie general state of the 
B^ooh or the attainments of ladividoal pepib? 

A i-l-~>The system of examiaiog by centres 
requires that lospector shooU etamioe often fonr, 
sometimes more schools in one day These are 
ninally small spools, and the first classes, rrhicb 
at the present stae^ of edncation make op a large 
firaction of the school atteadaaee, are sot esaminH, 
the Distnet Inspector being held responsihle for 
these I eonsiaer the resolU fairly Kliable, al 
thongh DO school, to my opinioo, can be properly 
anspeeied, eseept m ita own Wldtag 

Q id— ''Regarding your aD«wer S9, do yoo 
think that the stady of moral pi ilosophy, as carried 
on in the Government college, u likely to have any 
appreciable effect on the momle of the itodeots? 

A 15 —I consider that a coarse of etl ics, under 
the gmdance of the college professor, is likely to hale 
considerable infinenoe on the moral sense of the 

stndents It inll now become a compnlsorvsalject 
nnder the regulations of the expected Faejab Urn- 

Q Iff —Regarding answer 42, by whom are 
these 105 Govemmeat and 9? aid^ female echoob 
respectively enperintended? 

A 16 —The Government female echoob are 
Eupenntended by the Depaty Commic^oner The 
aided schools are either mission schoob or schoob 
under local comnuttees forfemab edocabon. Some 
of them have female supeimteodenis ^so There 
la no Inspectress of Female Schools under the de 
pftttment 

Jiff Haji GsuLiii Hasajt 
Q 7— TV ith reference to your answer 20, yon 
state that the system of primary edocabon ut 
the Panjab u fairly satisfactoiy Are we to no 
detsland from this that the snbjecta tangbtat 
pre«ent entirely meet the requirement* of boys of 
all classes and that the number of echoob exist- 
ing are sufficient, Or merely that the mode of 
teaching IS fair ’ 

^ 7— I mean that the scheme of stndies is 
euch as la desirable for primary edncation. The 


ptofimeiiey of the schoob is gradtnRy improving, 
and <3 capable, on its present 1 nes, of moch 
{Qrtber improi emeni. 1 consider that the nnin. 
bet of achools should l>e mnch mnlbplied 

^ 2— With reference to yonr answers permit 
me U wh why id yonr opinion the pneslly clssse®, 
and the artisans and agricnltansts in some vO 
larrea hold aloof? What measure would yon sug- 
gest to remedy this? Have any efforts lr>ea 
mad^ hy the department to remove this arer<icn’ 
A S . — ‘There is no doubt W that the advance- 
ment of edncation does materially affect the pnest- 
ly classes, and I consider that it is qn that ae. 
coont tpecisllj that they bold aloof from, and are 
I ooinetuUM opposed to, pnhhc lustructioo With, 
' reference to the agnenUorisU, I consider that the 
I echeme b5s not Iimo altogether adapted to their 
pitbculat mtcanistancea bloat of them hold 
I aloof, beeaute by their boys attending school it is 
. a vivtuo! cutting away of them from the Held*. 
I do not consider that more than three or four 
hoors a day is necessary for village mstrnction 
Q 3.— To what extent do yon think the pro- 
aenc conditions of graau>in aid ore likely to be 
accepted ami earned ont by the condneton of in- 
di'reootis schools? 

^ — Managen of indigcnona institnbone ate 

mihng eouogh lo accept granls-in-aid. Dot 
generally demur to fulnlhng the conditions s^p- 
noikid to be necessary by the Edoeabon officer, 
iefora thev shoold receive that aid. 1 refer also 
to taj answer No 4 in my esaminabon io< 
chi?r 

Q 4!— With re fere B« to yonr answer 7, yon 
approve of the manegemest of the village wools 
remaining tn the hands of diftnct committeet? 
Cat may i ask if the Native membera of the pre 
aentdistnet comnuttees do generally expresstheit 
lodepesdent views, when they might happen to 
be W voufl ct with the ppiniona of the Deputy 
CooiinissiODetv, who generally preside over such 
committees ’ 

^ if— 1 have never attended a district com 
mittee, so 1 am not aUe to say whether u com. 
nuttees tl ey do express an indepei^eat opiuiou , 
but to me, as an Inspector of Schools, they cer- 
tainly do in the gmt kfnnicipalibes of Delhi 
latore, at d Amntsar, a great deal of opmioa is 
freely expressed. * • 

Q S — With reference to yonr answer No 8, 
ple^ state whether all the ^luuicipalibes of the 
Paajab, as at present eonsUtuted, are in your 
opinion capable of efficiently msnagiog the pn- 
mary schools and whether the Native members of 
*ucb committees geaerally express their views 
indcpeodently? 

A 6— Ido not consider that, as at present 
eooslitated, the 5IamnpaI committeee are com 
peteut efficiently to manage jmuiaiy edoeabon , 
nor do I consider that they might be always relied 
on tn express independent views. 

^ ff— With reference to yonr answer No 9 , 
wiU you please menfion some instances ofteachere 
as nwmberi of local boards, with the exception of 
one at Dera Nanak 7 

A ff— Tam unable at the moment to name 
any, Mt I have an impression that the teachers 
are member* of these boards I will, however, 
ndeavour to give a statement hereafter 

Q 7.— With refeiencs to yonr answer No 10 
pleare state the gronnds on which you conclude 




that instiuction m the Dera Nfigan character 
woulj render village schools more popular? 

^ J ?• — Ihe Hindu villager IS attached to the 
Heva Nagan character, and to teach him to read 
and wnte this would not only attract him to the 
school, but It would give him a new and nserol 
, instrument for earning Lis living 

Q 8— TVitb reference to your answer No 11, 
please stale whether you have ever found the 
jeopleof any tract in the Panjab carrying on 
ordinary conversation in a language derivra chiefly 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit roots ? 

J, 8 —The language of the peasantry of the 
parts of the province with which lam acquainted, 
liamely, the Lahore and Delhi eicclea, la one 
haring mainly a Sanskrit or Prakrit base 

Q 9 —With reference to your answer No 14, 
how, in your opinion, shonld the assresment of the 
educational cess be earned out on non agncol- 
turists? Would it not, in youi opinioa,be oopo* 
pular like tho income-tai? 

ii 8—1 do not consider that a school cess on 
the non.ogiieultunsta would be altogether unpo* 
pulac Those who do not now take to the schools 
would look npon it as a tax Those who now eeod 
their children to school would regard if as anew 
means of paying the school fees It would stu 
tnulote the former class to send their children to 
school, in order to get a tetuin for their money. 

• Q 10— ^ilh reference to your answer No 18, 
do you not thiak that the provision of some sort 
of noBoyfio titles would ladace the Native Ckiefe 
to contribute considerably towards the maiate* 
nance of high educational lustitutiona? 

A, 10— Yes, I think so 
Q II -^With reference to youranswei No 44, 
Will you kindly mention the names of the towns 
and villages whose schools are entirely supported 
by fees ? I 

A 11 —There are three such schools lo Lahore 
, I will furnish the CommissMn with their names 
hereafter. 

Q 19 — With reference to your aoswpF No 26 
do you not think that Government appoiotmeuts 
ace more veaddy given on recommendations than 
for merit ? Is the order of the Panjab Goreni- 
meat, that no appointment under Government 
above ilI5 per month ebonld be given to any 
one wbo bas not passed the public service exami 
nations, atnctly corned out by ibe local oathor* 
lUes? 

4 IP— 1 do not consider that merit withont 
. inflaence has yet in the Panjib any chance sgaiost 
luOnence I consider that the rule that a conli- 
dvle should have passed tbe public examiDaUOB, 

IS largely carried out, but not completely so 

Q 18— XYith reference to yonr S^od answer, 
have TOO ever inspected any hluhsmmadaa gwlsf 
schools If so, where ? 

A 13.— Yes , I have frequently inspected JHo- 
hammadnu departmental girls’ schools Ihroogbont 
the Lahore and Delhi circles One most interest- 
ing school was that at Niiam nd-din, near Delhi, 
consisting chiefly of the children of lefaioera of 
the Royal family There are several m Lahore 
and Amritsar, under a female educational society, 
tbe former schools under tbe female educational 
socjety, and the rest in mission schools 


' C PrAESON, Esq 

0 reference to your answer No 11, 

what in your opinion is the dialect of the Urdu 
Headers of the departmental senes ? 

A 1 — The Urdu Readers are written m the 
Hindi dialect of the people in the Delhi Division 
Q 2— Then tbe question at issue is chiefly one 
of written character, not o£ language ? 

A 9— Yes, and this is admitted by some of 
ihe representatives of tbe Hindi side of the ques 
tion I was authorised by the Arya Snmaj of 
Lahore, tbe Hindi Bhisha Sahha, and the re 
prefientatives of these viewe in Lahore, to say bo 
Q 8— In piimary schools into what dialects do 
the boys mostly translate their Persian reading? 

A 3 —In the lower parts of the Panjab in the 
bngoage of the school text-books, in many parts 
of the Idhore Circle in Fanjibi 

Q 4 — ^Wilh tefetence tn answer 14, are yoa 
aware that tbe Gdrernment of India has at differ- 
ent times devoted much attention to the qnestioa 
of taxing the non agricultuTal population, and do 
you think that direct taxation of the kind which 
yon suggest is likely to be sanctioned? 

A 4 —My idea about this tax is that it should 
resemble the village elanhdan tax Z see ffo 
reason why such a tax ehouhl not be imposed 


jBy the I>resident 


Q J—l believe that throughout tbe Faiijib 
tbe Z pet cent, village cess is all expended on 
villas* edncatioa ? 

A l—\es 

Q 9— Vo yon keep a separate aeconnt of this 
special fund and of its expenditure on village, as 
opp<^ to Municipal, schools ? 

A 8— A special account IS kept by theDepntj • 
Commissioners, and reported once a year to the 
Director of Public Inslniction The Deputy Com- 
micgtonera report the expenditure from district 
funds on viUa^ schools as opposed to Municipal 
I schools • 

^ 8— Msy we aadersUid that tbe whole of 
the village cess u expended upon schools other 
than those situated lu Municipalities? 

j 9 — Tfith the exception of small grants to 
Manicipal schools, in proportion to the number of 
s^«aUacal children being educated in them, the 
i^ols amount is spent on village schools 
Q Is this rule about (he proporlion of 
{Lgrieultural children observed, or are the deficien- 
mes of Municipalities where they exist made op 
from the village cess? 

j 4 — Up to last year it was stnctly observed 
ID the Lahore Circle, buthec3Q°e it wasfonnd that 
a nncAber of Municipal schools woald hare to he 
closed, the Govewment of tbe Panjab sanctioned ' 
an expenditure from the district fonds beyond 
U)« limits of tbe agneultunl proportion of the 
attendance No part of the village ccs^ was in- 
doded to those grants 


y b — lou nsveaisungntaned between village* 
and Munieipalilies Do I understand that tie 
nltago Offs IS devoted to all towns and viUa-^s 
excepting Municipalities ? ° 

A S—\ea But I should bke It to be under- 
stood that the 1 per cent cess proper is more 
than exhausted by village edncalmn 



Q $ — TVtatarewe to osdentaad ty a tiI j 
lage? * 

J {>— -Fcrthe poiposes of Ite qnestion, xny i 
dcfiaitjon of a Tillage is ereiy Tillage or town not I 
a M miin pality I 

(2 7 —Are yoa aware that there are If a llnni 
cipalities in the Paojah, with a ^pnlation of otct 
S 000 000, or an arersge of over 10,000 inhahi 
tanta each? 

A r.— I am sot aware of the exact figuie*, hot 
they may be tahea as aecnnite irom the edocatioo 
report. 

Q S— ByTiIlaces then, yon understand anr 
Tillage or town which has 10,000 inhabitants or 
under, on an arcrage, thronghont the pronnee’ 

A 8 — So far as my experience goes, the towns, 
not Municipahtifif, mtc ecldom a popolatioo of 
mneh OTcr 5 000 1 would therefore propose that 

5 000 shonld he tahen as the hmit of a tows, and 
all below 5 000 as Tillages ^ 

Q S— 'With reference to yonr answer No 4 
as to yonr not being aware that there are anr 
traces of an old Tillage school system in the Panjib, 
are yon aware that when Six John I^wrence took 
Ins agncnltnial ceoms of the Panjab, pist after it 
j^tssed coder Bnii h mle, be reported that, in the 
most backward dmeion of the pronnee, there was 
one school to erery 1 mbahitaots, whOe the 
EdneationBepartmeat by anexpenditore of oesrie 
* 15 lakhs (£150000), now nnmeen only one school 
to erery 12,374 inhabitants^ Are yon swarethst 
the Domber ef pnpiU as stated by Sir John and 
Sir Henty Inwresce was greater in proportion to 
the papnlatioD of the Paojfb when it passed to ns 
from naare mle than it u now ? 

A f— 1 am aware of the«« (ads, bnt the 
fignres seem to inelode the whole of the Mceque, 
Sanskrit, nnd Oormakhi schools all rehgtoos in 
stjtobon* and haring nothing to da with a Tillage 
system of edncation. 

Q 20 —Are yon aware that the people are so 
mnch attached to theu Most^ne, Sansknt, Gnr* 
mnkbi, and other schools, tut each schools id 
16S1 were teachiss 7(.0 chOdren witbontoDT 
expense to the State cr assistance fnm it, a« 
against 1019®3 taught by departmental cchoob 
at a cost of BIS 9’ 5S4? 

A 10 —These figures are, no doubt correct- 
Bat the edocabon imparted to those pupils is not 
such as, in my opioton, in any appreciable degree 
fiU them for the dnties of life 

Q 11 — Bo yoa tbiak that the Fanjab Bdoet 
tioo Department cannot ntdiee this Tast edoca 
lionai agency, which is workiog independent of it’ 

A 11 —The FaajSb Department has armOed 
Itself to a Tery large extent of the ud^enoo* 
system it fonsd exi^bng la the 'Fanjib Tb« 
purely religious lust tubons do not seem to me to 
afibrd a pTonusiag l^is for extending u-efol edu 
cation among the people. 

Q J3 — Can you fsTour me with the nnmler 
of Mools thus incorpomted’ 

A 13 — Most of our GoTemment Tillage schools, 
which we may take at under 1, 4 Od, are there, 
tnaios of the indigenous schools 

Q JJ —Are you awate that besides indigenous 
schools of a regions chaneter there are a la^e 
Bnmber of non r*l gums schno’s which teach bazar 
accounts and also a btge number of secular ud 
genous schools teach og Pasjabt’ 


A JA— Yes, but the«e are mostly within, hic- 
nimpoliues 

Q U.— "Why cannot the department utilise* 
these schools ? ^ 

A 15 —I do not eons^er it impossible. The 
chief obstacle to doing more for these schools than 
tre biTe is want of fands. * 

Q IS — Are joa aware that the Bengal Edo* 
cation Department, ^efly by ntiltsing the inJi- 
geooas lastitntion*, has increased its pnmary 
schools from 2,l‘*S in 1870-71 to 43,400 m ISSI, 
and its paplls iiDd-*r pnmaiy instmction from 
614,5 in 1870 71 to 760,536’ 

A 16 — I belieTc it is so, and I also hcLeyf 
that similar results will be seen in the I^jab 
when education has had the same time u Bengal 
has had to derelop a lore of instruction. 

Q 17. — When did the Education DepaTti2‘’nt 
commence its opent.ons in Bengal, and when in 
the Fanjab? 

A 17 —My unpresaon u that the ConneO of 
Education was in operation in Bengal and the 
North Western ProTTEces before lBo4, when the 
Department of Pubbe Icstxnetion was started in 
the Panjab 

Q 13. — Are yon aware that la Bengal, in 
1*60 61, there were only 8*6 spools and 50,714 
pupils under the department, wlul* in the Panjab 
m the same year there were 1 893 schools and 
44 642 pupil*, so that the Panjfb had an equally 
fair start in 1560-61 with Bengu? 

A 13 —I am aware of ibi*- Bat thivcnmbe*i 
tehmed for the Fanjfb m 1*60.61 were the result 
of as eCbrt with accumulated means of doing a 
great deal for piunary edneabon 

Q J9 — Hare you studied the orgenisahon by 
which this great mw*uTe ef primary instruetion 
s nee 1S70 hu been eCec cd in Beugal? 

A 13— ‘No, 1 hare nu tbiJedi* 

Q SO — Have you er r tried la the Panjab 
what « special inspector for indigenons schools, 
with a »pecul SliS under him, can effect? 

A 20—\o 

Q PI.— Khalifa Sayad hfehamad TTaw n ear*, 
m his mnswet 4, that there are indigenous schools 
' at kmbala e^bluhed in accordance with the 
, scheme for Goremment sdioob, but which do not 
receive aid from Govezument 
A. SL — 1 am not aware of any 
Q 3Iay I what TemacaJjrs j»a *?e 
acquainted wii ? 

A 913—1 know Drdn pre’ty weD asdZean 
read flindi Shasha. • 

Q S3 — What are the mother toagum of the 
RmjSb, and their written character ? 

A Hindi written in Dera N£gan, and 

Panjabi in Gormukhi and Dera Nagan. 

Q PA— Do you know ef any Goremment in 
stiintions of a higher order which hate been with 
drawn or transferred to the management of lo^ 
bod ea 

A 84 . — ^No inst tu cm of the higher order 
were withdrawn so fir as I know Xhe !^lhi 
Oeffege was net with *wn or transferred. Lot 
abolubed for want of funds 

Q &» — Do I un jersta"d that pnmary Terra- 
enlar instrnetwn coohl be immenselr ex-esiled 
you had funds? 
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<< 25 — TKat w so Peoplo ato cotislaaily astw 
mg for school, and we can't giro them 
9 Q SG —Do you devote to f nmaty schools any 

f ortioQ of the Imperial rc\cnuo, or ofthcfixra 
mpcnal grant made m 1870 ? 

A —I'xcoedingty little Tlie Local Govern* 
taeut reluctantly decided that all pnmaty tnstroc* 
tion should he locally supjxirtod, that la, that no 
port should come from the proriucial reicnuca. 

Q 27 —Are you aware that the grant was 
made with the express intention of carrying out 
four educational despatches, and that each of these 
dctyalchcs stated that ynmary ti’wat'it.’a waa the 
chief object to which the Ooicrnnient c&brts 
should be directed? 


Jt 27 —I hare always known that the educa. 
tton of the masses was to bo the chief aim of the 
department But in mating over the 6} Mit of 
nipees the Govecoment of India alto handed over 
all the secondary institutions then existing, the 
expenses of winch had been sanctioned hy the 
Local Government, and which we were supposed 
to niaiDtain 

Q 28 —In answer 15, ^ou say that Govern* 
ment schools have heeii withdrawn in favour of 
aided schools But could the schools, when with* 
drawn or transferred, come within tho category of 
the " higher order,” as contemplated by paragraph 
of Vlfto itaj/atch Crl 

A 28 — No , they were, when withdrawn, pri- 
mary schools only 


Cadence of (he IIb7. James Smith (Delhi) 


Q*e$ 7— Please state whit opportunities joa 
have had of forming an opinion on tlie subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience lias been gaine<l. 

A»t 7 —Forty years’ Mt«sionary experience m 
tho North M est<.m I’ronnecs and 1‘unjib, and 
connection with tho Delhi Mwnitipality neatly the 
whole time of its existence as Honorary Sccretaiy, 
Viee-lVcsident, or ^fember * 

Qsei 2— Doyonthislc that m your province 
the system of primary (dacatioo las been placed 
on a sound basts, and is capable of development up 
to the rettuirenents of the community ? Can you 
suggest any unprovemeots in tho system of od* 
ffliaistration, or in the coorso of iQstruction? 

Am 2 —I do not tliink the system of pnmary 
cdneation is placed on a sound umis, nor, workiog 
on lU pircsent lines, is it capable of such a develop- 
ment os shall meet the wants of all dosses to 
Indu 1 am coafidcnt that sooner or later there 
must be one centralised system for the whole 
country on the principle of the £ng|ish Board 
Schools, Miaas the tax and with such modiiicatiODs 
as the difference in circumstances would suggest 
Qkci 3— In your province is pinmaty instruo 
tioasonght/or by the ^ple lu general, or by 
particnlaf cla«scs only? Po any classes tpeciaJly 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from wliat causes ? M hat is the attitude of the 
influential dosses towards the extension of elenten* 
tary knowledge to every class of society 7 

Jk» 3 — The labouring classes, forming the 
great bulk ot tho jwpulation, are practically exclnd- 
ed from all participation in tho benehts of the edu- 
cation provided by Government I have rejieated 
ly tried to get them into Government schools, but 
^ve always failed The inHueutial ebsses arc 
opposed to universal education, and throw every 
difBcnlty in the way lor many years I have 
been trying to promote this object, both in tbs 
city and agncultural districts, and I have found 
both tho 2amind£r3 and Oovernment native officials, 

directly or indirectly, always ready to thwart me 

In several places now the chamara are piepared to 
build schools for themselves, but the zaminiira 
who own all the land will not permit them 

Qum & — How far can the Governtuent dqiend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
FanjSt. 


you ennmerofa the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction? 

A** 6 — Private effort, aidcil or unaided, will 
never supply the y outh of the rural distncts with 
any education embracing more than a favoured 
few, and even in (bis limited sphere success is 
doubtful The strong vord of Government will 
effectually accomplish the educntion of the sgnmil- 
tural popubtion of oil classes, and anything short 
of this will fall • 

Quet 7— Ilew far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education in rural distncts be 
advootageonsV administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
hmiG of the control to be exercised by such bodies? 

An* 7 — Tlie rural distncts are not abb to sup- 
ply men fit for local boards capable of ipiending 
money committed to (hem with advantage except 
their own earniogs, and scarcely that he native 
official for all practical purposes is at present the 
paramount power m the distncts, and under the 
present system few will be found to dispute his will, 
hence Uie dilTculty of any independent action on 
the part of the people The universal spread of 
education would in time do much to prepare peopb 
for some amount of self government, and eventual- 
If would <]ualif/ them to form educational boards, 
but (bo movement roust be inilated by Govern- 
ment and worked by the Education Departm&nt 

Qge$ 6 -TThat classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to hlunicipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to 
be a charge against hlunicipal funds, what security 
would you suggest against the possibility of Hiluni- 
cipal committees failing to make sufficient piovi- 
eion? 

Ag$ 8 — ^I£ the Municipalities were relieved 
from the hated pohee charges they would bo capa 
bio of supporting all educational establishments 
needful for tho towns Under well defined enact- ' 
ment and with the control of » central educational 
board they might also largely assist at examina- 
tions and participate in tho general management 
hSSxt *• b-rge «nft'i.n.t of ItnoicipaJ. crpenauc^ oad 
long residence both in town and country, I should 
have uo hesitation in saying that the safety of 
peiBon and property would eventually bo largely 
increased by tl e transfer for purposes of edncafion 
of half the present cost of pohee establishments 
Mnnicipol committees, if delivered from official 

ns 
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tutelar and influence, would probalily iQal.e no j 
new edncational grants to mission eBtsblisbineiits, I 
nor would they Le likely to swnd money on the j 
education of the lower castes , they have an insbne- 
ti\e dread lest the latter, through the aid of ednca- 
tion, should be so raised socially as to he nWe to 
compete with themselves for higher appointments I 
Ques 9 — Hare you any suggestions to make I 
on the system in force for providing teachers in ' 
primary schools ? AVhat is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
3 ou suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improvnng their position? 

Jilt 5— The present Normal schools appear 
adequately to provide teachers for existing e^b 
lishments, as properly qualified teachers lie at the 
foundation, of all improvement, especially in pn 
mary education In prospect of largely increased 
operabons, it would be desirable to obtain masters 
for training schools from the most eStcient 
English institutions liowcv-caste ecliools cannot 
brf suppbed with masters from any existing Gov 
ernment source, and hence my own society has 
commenced a Normal school of its own that pro- 
mises fairly to supply all our wants 

Qum 1? — In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretefoie, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system? 

^na if — ’Th* principal inhabitants of Delhi 
have recently made a streonoos effort to resosci 
tato the old college that existed for many years, 
and was lately closed by the Edncation Depart j 
meat They collected m cash and promises aMnt 
B60,000, and the promises of a CTanc-inaid 
from the Education Department would have en i 
nhled them largely to increase the amount Daring ' 
my long residence Iremember no subject on which 
the public mmd has been so much excited, nor is 
there a boon the Local Oovemment has in its , 
power to grant that would he received with more 
joy and gratitude Tlie very grant nnee made’ to 
u favoured mission for colleM classes la Delhi of 
StoO per month, with H2 000 for appatulus, 
would have enabled the college classes at once to 
commence operabons, and thus a good nucleus for 
fntura work would have been formed The en 
conragement necessary was not fortheoromg, aod 
the project failed So di«gusted are the people at 
the result that all the subscriptions have been paid 
hack to tlie fiemors, and thus nn opportunity for 
starting higher education on a self heipog pnn- 
Ciple has been lost peibaps never to return under 
such fav ourable circumstances , and, what is worse 
still the almost universal beh« is that the <^por 
tunity was designedly set aside in favour <rt a 
mission estabhshrnent 

Qa«» SO — How far is the whole edueabonal 
system ns nl present administered one of pracbcnl 
neutrality t e , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage ns regards Gov- 
ernment aid and inepi-ction from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Ant SO —The present system is not neutral m 
Its action In Delhi official mCuence and nearly the 
whole of the grants-iDtaidfavonr one miss oa tbesaid 
tnis-ion being enlowed Ly publio fund* to the 
extmt of about 1120,000 per annum — an amount, 
as far as my vnforoatvon goes, out of all yrcportMm 
to the educational work accompluhed 


Quet 30 — la Jrumcipal support at present 
extended to grant-in aid schools, wJiethcr belonging 
to Missionary or otlier bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to he permanent ? * 

Aki so — Slnnieipal support is given both to 
Government and imssion schools, and, as I know 
that them is a feeling m the minds of the mem- 
bers that withdrawal would he wrong — when once 
a grant has become fixed, it is likely to be perma- 
nent,— new grants are not likely to bo made to 
mission schools spontaneously Grants of public 
money from a double source are not de^^uable, and 
occasionally are liable to be brought into compe- 
btioD with each other 


Quet 83 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text books, or m any other way, such as un 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wi«e tend 
to check the development of natural cfiaracter and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
ttsefnt vemaonUr literature? 

Am 33 — The text books have been much im- 
proved of late, and in some departments the eonr=e 
needs only to be completed^ The exnminabons 
sbonid be more frequent and as thorough as tunc 
and pains can make them, as the efficiency of 
“ gnnt-in aid schools " depends much on efficient 
exammations T should recommend tbeir being 
earned out quarterly , or st least half yearly, by the 
assistant and osnually by the Circle Ins{ ector 

Qaei S7 —TV hat effect do yon think the with* 
drawolof Government to n large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Am The vntLdrawol of Govemmenfcfrom 
tbe management and control of education in these 
provinces would, in my judgment, be its death- 
blow 


Quei 47 — TVhat do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which yon Lave already 
referred, that cxpenence has bronght to light iq 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? "What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects 

Am 47 — The chief defect in the educational 
system as hitherto earned on m these provinces 
cODSistsinitscomphcatedcharacter A thoroughly 
ludependent Board, from whence all orders should 
emanate, would be beyond local mfluences, and, 
acting on weU-oonsidered and defined rffies, would 
produce aa uniformity and confidence now un- 
known The country owes a tremendous debt 
of gratitude to Missionanes for initiating and 
largely matunng educational measures, but the 
time lias Binved,in my judgment, for the GoTern- 
ment to tske the whole matter mto its own hand. 
The work, with its enormous issues and respon- 
sibilities IS too great to be left either to indmd^s 
or societies Nothing less than the power, laflu 
ea«, and resources of the imperial Government 
will cany it on to a successful stage In Mission- 
ary education^ iMtitutioas the secular teaching 
(at least) is chiefly mm.^ on by Ilwdus and 
Muhai^^iia, nod their dismissal would be fol 
owed by tho bi^king-npof the estabhshrnent, as 
Ibo pnpd, would cense to attend Henct app^ra 
to me that Government can much more priLlr 
^ uvular rfucalioa of the country thah 
Missionanes Another serious defect u lU want 
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ol nniTer«a\ application Tlio muses o£ Ite pop«,> 
lation nro debarred from all participation in the 
benefits of Government education , tlie scIiooImIoots 
are all cl(«(a\ a^mst Ibem The only Oovem- 
ment expenditure I know of m tlie®e pronnees for 
the education of the labouring population is an 
annual grant m aid o£ RgOO jier annum to Ih® 
Baptist Mission Dellii, foritsMufid i VmSclioob 
Any educational scheme tliat excludes from its 
benefits the great majority of tax payers from 
whom its resources are drawn is not only dcfeetive, 
but unjust, ami the most striking failure in the 
beneficent rule of the British in India is to be 
found in its not basing done more to protect the 
lower castes from oppression and raise them by 
educational means to a position in social life more 
befitting their manhoou Tlicse millions of our 
neglected fuHow subjects are capable of being made 
smews of strength to our Ooverameot i 

Qsm. CO —Docs a strict interpretation of the 
pncciple of religious neutrality reijoite the mth- I 
dnwal of the Government from the direct manage, j 
ment of ooUeges and schools ? j 

^n9 CO— A strict interpretation of nentmhty | 


I would require the withdrawal of all grants to reli- 
gions and denominational schools, and the dismissal 
of all infidel propagandists from Government 
schools, if ench are employed In the interests of 
Chnstian missions I plead for this Deliver the 
Missionary from the toils and entanglements of 
secular education — IIjs work would be at once 
simplified and defined, hia relation to the people 
and Ooiemment would be free from all doubt and 
mystification, and hia efficiency as ,a spiritual 
teacher and gnide quadrupled 

Qaet 63 —Arc there any airangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? MTiat are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Am The boys are perpetually moving from 

6cho«d to school, among com^tmg institu 
tioos there is no possibility of preventing it Com- 
petition also increases the cost of education as 
irell 0:1 destroying disciphne. Hence the Deed of 
©ue ^stem with one central soutee of power and 
control 


J7vi(Ie/tcc ^Mns UarrietS Smitii 


IlaviDg been acquainted with the usual nodre 
«£ female education as a hfissionacy’e wife end 
Supi.notendent of a Zauioa Afisston for sixteen 
years in Delhi and the surronndiag villages, I ven- 
ture to oSer the result of my cxpeneoce in answer 
to the following questions — 

Quet 4t —Is there indigenous instractioa for 
prls in the province with which you are ac- 
quainted , aud if so, what is its eharaetcr 7 

Ant dl— The only indigenous female educa- 
bntilhavemefviaihvst.bat.uf ihe Muhammaidau 
female teacliers of the Kuiuo, who have small 
private schools of very joang girls, and who teach 
chiefiy ID Arabic (he Icsnons aud prayers with 
which young children commence A few women 
and girls, lAhey show remarkable quickoess, are 
educated by their fathers, brothers, oroldwassiw, 
becansc it is commended as an act of religions 
daty by the Kuran The respectable and rich 
hlnummadau women m Delhi arc, mnuy of ibem, 
fluent and intelligent readers in Urdu and Persian 
A aery few are trying to commence Dnglisfa , but 
these are rather the pupils whom we instruct our 
selves, and only amount to three or four per hun- 
dred or ordinary pnpils 

Quet 4?— M'hat progress has been smde by 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is the character of the instruction am 
parted in them? fVbat improvements can jon 
suggest? 

Am 42 — As far as I am acquainted with these 
schools, they are pretty good as to reading and 
wnting, but the girls allowed to attend at ont- 
door school arc so very young that small regnlts 
can be expected Their minds arc not awakened, 
because the teacher’s own information is very 
limited The last generation of female teacliers 
have never been out of the eananas But there 
IS a decided inoxcaso in the demand for education 
for women, provided it costs them little or nothing 
This 18 shown by the larger numbers who are will 
log to receive lessons from Chnrtian natives d 
sometimes low castes, and who invariably latrodnce 
the Bible or their own religious books with them 


lo the city of Delhi we cannot keep pace wxlh the 
demand for reading le sons among the uppereastes 
of the Hindus 

The lowest and poorest have no objection to let- 
iiag their girls ettend schools, but they complain 
©f loeiog their assistance, and think tney should 
hare remrds in money or seliolarships, and few 
remain atschoolaboveeightyeara of a^ unless they 
receive a present 

Qmt 44 — tVbat is the beet method of pro- 
vaiiog teachers for giris? 

Am 44 —It appears to me most of all an es- 
ecntiaJ point to estahhsb numerous training schools 
for female teachers, either Native, Eurasian, or 
Ap^lo-Indun, under well educated English women 
B9 Principals, with scholarships and small grants- 
m aid for town and village schools for gals, in 
which nobooks should be read without the appro 
val of Corerameat Jnspretora nr Inspectresses I 
think that in time the Hindu widows, who are such 
* burden to their fatnilie", might be permitted to 
offer themselves as female teachers hlnhamnm- 
dan women are ready to teach now, hut they are 
not hkely to be reetrained from teaching the Karan 
in or out of school hours 

Qum 43 —Ate the grants to girls’ schools 
la^r u amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys* schools , and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Am — The grants appear to me to be suffi- 
cient for the work If needlework of fine and ela- 
borate descriptions were taught and proficiency 
eoconraged by pnxes many women would get an 
honest livelihood The use of sewing machines 
will also be useful to them in time To the clever- 
est and best a knowledge of Enghsh and the 
stody of medicines, simple surgery, and midwifery 
under qualified pTactiticneTs would be mostnsefol 

Qnei 46 —In the promotion of female educa- 
tion what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean tadiea, and how fat would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take m 
the cause? 
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Am -I believe that bitberto tbe lanjest 
pottwa o? fejaale edueatvoa has been conducted l>y 
missions nnder English, German, and Amencan 
ladle* assisted in many cases by Govenunent 
grants bnt there is a very considerable sympathy 
shown by English residents A want of correct 
knowledge of the vernacalirs is the chief canse 
why very few Engh h ladies remain long in the 


ooontiy* Probably the nninber who can obtain 
fair salaries as teachers will increase every year 
As far as lam informed, and have mjeclf observed, 
the Enrasian and Native ladies of large fortune 
ate eager for more instruction, especially id miisic, 
ringing, and recitation Elegant penmanship and 
tutcy work they excel in 


Uctdence of Kazi Sitto AmtiTi , KniS Bahabtje, Attach^, Foreign O^ce 


Qsm i — Please state what opportunities j on 
have had of forming an opimon on the subject of 
educatiott in India, and in what province your 
expenence has been gained 

Jm 1 — About 12 years ago I was the head 
master of the Peshawar Allusion School where 
I also received my English educahon. Bat, tak- 
ing into consideration the changes that have 
taken place m the system of rfncahon, since 
my connection *with the Edaeabonal Department 
ceased and the fart of my having kept aloof 
fromthat hae for so long a period, my knowledge 
of the system now in vogue cannot bnt be very 
limited and rather out of dale At the same time, 
as I never bad an opportnmty, during my connec- 
tion with that Department, as well as donng the 
past decade, of learning the views and feehuga of 
people other than those of Peshiwur in regard to 
ednenhoa, my expenence on the subject u also 
local Thus, whatever 1 shall state m coosection 
with thitt important subject will not, I am afraid, 
be of much service to ue Commission, as it wiU 
be to a great extent in reference to the state of 
edneabon m the dietect of Peshswur only 

Qgff you think that in yoorprovuee 

the system of pnmary edocatiou has been placed 
on a sound ha^ and is capable of devel^ment np 
to the mpurements of the community ’ Can yon 
suggest aoy improvements m the system of ad 
ministrabon or in the coor«e of instructioti 7 
Am 2 — Ido not think the syrtem of pnmaij 
edacation has been placed on a soond basis as it 
dcMis not qualify boys to write either EI^;b*tI or 
the TerDscular well, nor docs it enable them to 
make calcnlilion and keep accounts properly , 
for boys are not soSncntly grounded in both 
English and vernacular m tbe pnmary school*, 
and the cumcnlum does not lay down any mental 
anthmetie which is indispensably necessary for 
practical purposes. In sd^hon to mental anth 
metic I would also recomiDeDd a little ^fahajani 
Hindi in which bankers and shop-keepers gene 
rally keep their accounts, to be taught in the 
pnmary schools in tbe Panjab 

<2«<4 3 — In your pTOvioce IS pruomy instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or ly 
tartieular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it and if *>, why? Are any 
cta««ei pract cally excluded from it and if so 
from what eau»es ? I\ hat. is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele 
nentary knowledge to every clara of society 7 
An$ 3 — Primary instruction is sought for by 
the merciutile community and some of the peasan 
try and the sons of clEeials jn public or priva t e 
emploT Tho»e who beep aloof from primary in 
stnicUon are the arliians and the lower oidera of 
people such as wasiennen barbers Buvnal 
senants an 1 the 1 ke for in the Crrt place, they 
carmoi aCgcd to schooling lee*, 8.C , ana. 


secondly, as they belong to the lowest orders of 
eoctety, they cannot expect to be admitted into 
Government or private office*, Sre , nor can they 
torn *hetr instrnctioa to proStable acconnt. The 
sweepers ekamarSf Lc , are practically exeladed 
from pnmary edneahon, as there are no separate 
institutions for them, nor are they admits into 
schools where the children of the people of 
the higher orders are taught, as the latter would 
not miT mth them The influential dasses are 
averse, as they have always t«en, to the extension 
of edocatioD to every class of people, for they 
are under the impression that ^ncation of any 
sort raises one's status in society, and that if the 
lower orders are educated, they may in the long 
run enjoy the same pnvilege* with themselve®, 
and thus there will be do line of distineUou placed 
between the lower snd the higher orders of 
society. 

Qtet 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your pTovmce ? How far are they amlieof 
an ancient village syitem7 Can yon deaenhe 
the subjects and Mancter of the instruction given 
19 them, and th* system of discipline in voene? 
Wliat fees are taien from thescholan? rnm 
what classes are the masters ot snch schools gene* 
rally selected, and what are their qnahfieatiODs ? 
Have any amngements been, made fortrsinmg 
or prondiDg maeters in such schools 7 Under 
what circumstance do yon consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as pnrt of a 
^stem of national edutabon and what is the 
l«t method to adopt for this pnipceC ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to tbe rules nnderwhich such aid is given 7 Bow 
frr has the gnot-in-aid system been extended 
to indigenous schools, and can it be farther ex- 
tended <* 

Ant 4.1— Prior to the establishment of mission 
and Government schools in the province, there 
existed two or three indigenous schools in every 
quarter of an important city or town, and one m 
almost every lar^ viUage The*® schools were 
of two descriptions— (I) those kept by private 
wsiCos, who were paid fees which varied accord 
ing to the means and arcumstanccs of the stu- 
dents , (*) schoob which were kept by well to^o 
people in their own honws for the instruction of 
tbeir children and into which sometimes the chil- 
dren of their neighbours and friends were al,o 
mlmiltnl. The teachers in such schools were only 
paid by those who originally engaged them But 
since the establishment of mission, ilunicipal 
and Oovernment schools, both tbe number and 
status of these indigenous srtiools have gone 
down, because th» people resort to Government, 
Mon eiyol and mission schools for the acqoiei 
tion of secular subjects, rel gions lastraction being 
confined to indigenous schools, in which both 
secular and religious instruction was in old days 
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imparted Indijenous cf tot^ de^njAions 

are very defectiie as regards discipline In tbe 
Er=t place, no regularity and punctuality in attend 
ance are ob'oned by the students, secondly, they 
are not organised into clas'ses, each pupil studying 
separately Tbe teacher thus cannot find time to 
teach all the scholars properly As regards fees 
they are paid as 6tat^abo>e in the case of the 
hr«t set of indigenous schools, by students accord 
ing to their oivn, or to the means of their fathers 
or guardians, as tbe case may be, and in the 
second, by their parents, who engage teachers for 
their instruction at home The martersof such 
schools are generallr selected from among the 
uiaWej Their qualifications are not always the 
same, some can teach only np to the middle 
school standard of Persian bteratnre, and others 
Arabic also to a certain extent ho arrangements 
exist op to the present for training and providing 
masters in such ^hooU Masters of these schools 
acquire their edncation from different quarters— 
Persian hterature from one man, arithmetic from 
another, Arabic from a third, and so forth, and 


vhen they stow thetn^elves qualified to keep such 
schooL, they either start schools on their own 
account, or are employed as teachers by pniato 
individuals for the instruction of their children 
Masters of indigenous schools would accept State 
aid and conform to the rules under which such 
aid IS given if they are allowed to impart reli- 
gions in=tnietion to the boys wluch is such 
schools takes precedence of all other subjects 

Que* 5 — What opimon does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
lostniction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with bojs cdu 
cated at school ? 

Jus B —In my opinion home instruction can- 
not properly qualify any one for the public service, 
nor do I think that any boy edumted at home 
will be able to compete at examioatioos qualifj- 
ing for that sernee with boys trained at schools 

The lOtk June 1SS2 


Cross exa7»inatton of Kazi SruD Aiimbd, Khan Cailaduii 


Sij THE Ebv 'W R BiACKrrr 

<2 t —Do you think that there are many of 
the«e indigenous schools which by means of 
grants in-aid without any very stnagent rules 
eonld be made use of as part of the general system 
of education 7 

A 2 —There are not many schools at present 
which could be observed 

RyMit PEAitsov 

0 1— When yon were head master of the 
Peebawur ^Iissioa School, was there any decided 
opposition among the petmle of the city to tho 
principle of Mission schools? 

A 1 —There was great opposition 

Q S —Do you remember that in consequence 
of this feeling of opposition, a number of students 
were sent with scnolatships by the distncl com 
mittee to Lahore to be educated m tbe bovern 
meat schools 7 

A P— I dont remember that I have not 
heard of it 

<2 3 —Do you thmk that many boys were 
deprived of the opportunity of getting on Engbsb 
education from this prejudice against tbe Mission 
school or was the opposition confined chiefly to 
a few influential men 


A I think onlj the higher cbssesMAra8»a1> 
maos were opposed to tbe mission schools ^e 
Iliodos were not oppo<!ed Some of the lower 
classes were also opposed 

Q d— What sum, in ycrar opinion, moothly 
would it be necessary to spend as a nmumum 
upon an aided indigenous s^ool to produce any 
effect? 

A 4 —1 Ibinl we should give them about one- 
half or two-tbirds of what they receive from the 
pupib I cannot name a fixed sum Those who 
have a ^od income would not cate for an ad 
dition of 55 There are a great many poorer 
teachers who only get their food from the pupils, 
and to them Bo would be an important ad 
dition 

By THE President 

Q 2 — Have you enquued into the number of 
indigenous schools ? 

A I —I have enquired in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawur, and found the number had decreased 

Q S — Are you aware that there are between 
4 000 and 5,000 indigenous schools of sorts in 
the Banjab 7 

A 2—1 have had no means of forming an. 
opinion I have never enquired into the matter, 
and have not been employed m the Panj<b 


• Evidence of iliss Waxiton 


Qaei I — TUasc state what opportauitiee yon 
have had of forming au opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province yonr 
expenence has been gained 
A»i I —Eight years’ residence in the Fanjab 
engaged m the superintendence of female primaiy 
and. Kormal schools , also sanSna taiching tor tho 
same length of tune 

0«e* B —What classes of schools slioald, m 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal comihit 
tees for support and management? Assnmiiig 
rani&b 


the provieion of eleuientary instruction in towns 
» to be a charge against AIuiiicipil funds wj 
security wouH you suggest against the po silihty 
of Municipal committees failing to make sudi 
dent pn vision ? 

A»e S — No classes of girls* echools should be 
entrusted to Municipil committers for siinj rt 
and imnageiqent Such committees being lanklv 
comp^ of Natiies who are not yet suflaieStlv 
BliTO to the importance of female e lueation there 
would be no guarantee for a grant being guon or 
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continued m aided echook , or if ^Ten, that the 
relations with these schools would be conducted in 
a judicious and disinterested manner 

Ques 13 — Hare you any suggestions to make 
regarding the tatng of fees m primary sdiools ? 

Jnt 13 — -No fees are at present taken in non 
Chnstsan, guW scliools It would he very desir 
able to introdnce-the system of payments howerer 
small, for the sake of the principle it inTolres 
The 6rst step towards it would he to abolish the 
practice of giving pee to the pupils r^ularlj 
61 etj mouth. This custom ought to be put down 
tinammously m all female schools It cannot be 
done in aided schools alone without putting them 
to a disadvantage, as parents will naturally send 
their guls wherever thpy can get the pice 

Though perhaps cot openly acknowledged, this 
practice of paying gi^ for attending school is 
being earned on in more than one of our la^ 
cities and is doing more than anything else to 
d^lay the progress of female educatioo la the 
Panjab ^hools built up on such a system ate 
alU^thcr on a fake foundation ^ce-givmg 
may have been necessary m former daw but sure- 
ly cannot be so now when girls' schools have been 
established for more than 20 years Hitherto all 
appeals against this practice made to the Mnnici 
pal eommittcea have been m vain, though they : 
acknowledged the evil of it in theory 

<8«ee 3® — IVhat u the system of school m 
spection pursued in your province? la what 
respect is it capable of iDprovefflent^ 

Ant 33— Inspection shonld be more r^nlar 
la aided schools examiDaticus not less freuneot 
4lian once a year If the Inrpectors are not them 
selves faouhar with the dtalects of the province, 
they should bnng with them some one who is 
otherwise girls Mcome frightened by hearing 
(questions put to them m an unkuown tongue and 
conwqoently knowledge is not fairly tested, ft is 
most important to have a laJj inspectress for girls* 
schools welt (qualified for bar work by a thorough 
knowledge of the Temaeulars read and taught in 
her di-tnct 

Qm(I 3tf— Uowfardo von consider the teat 
books in nse in all schools suitable^ 

Anr 31 —'The pnst of the Vrda Beaders is too 
small and the course not sufficiently graduated — 
the 1st being too difficult and the 4th too easy 
There is a great paucity of school books in Pan 
jabt (Gntmukhi character) thoi^h m the AmnUir 
distnct this language is more read in girls' schooU 
than eijicr U^u or 11 ndi The Gorertuneot 
school books are frequentlr out of print and not 
obtainable The Itinduvlani maps are not 
t net too crowded with names 


Qtet 59 —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy my 
place in the course of Goremment colleges and 
schools? Have you any su^estions to make on 
this subject ? 

Jut 59— No but it is very deeiiable that it 
ehodd Intell -01001 without motul teaching u 
abeolutely injurious. Care should be token not to 
introduce Looks which have an immoral tendency 


Qars 41 —la there, indigenous instruction for 
ptls ID tbc province with which you ai* aequoiat. 
rd and if so what is ita characteT? 

dl.— Therj are • few indigeuotta cirV 
•clicfla la this prorinee, chiefly for teaching the 
h nrin and the Oraoth I jireuts puj the teachers 


tor giving this kind of instruction to their 
dai^htets 

43— TVLat progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is the character of themstmehon im 
parted in them? "What improTements can you 
suggest? 

Jnt 42 — ^\'^ery little progrees has yet been 
rmil ft m the diffusion of elementary instruction 
amongst the female part of the population in this 
proviDce ^fany large towns are without one girls’ 
school Villages are entirely neglected The 
efficient of schools already instituted might be 
increased by more active and wide-spread super 
vision Huropeau fupermteudence is indispen 
sable 

It 13 not well to have the same scheme of studies 
I lor girls as for bpys In the case of the former, 
I owing to very early marriages, and many other 
1 canoes, the penod of sdiool life is much shorter 
and more interrupted 

Tb* high standard required m arithmetic and 
the study of a foreign langu^e in the lower 
division fas for instance, Feisian op to the 2nd 
bMk m the Urdu schook) hinders tlu attainment 
of other and more nseful knowledge As an intel 
hgent acquaintance with the matter of the text- 
book read is seldom testid m a Government exa 
nunation tbc scholars are allowed to spend too 
much time over the mere mechamcal exercise of 
reading without undeistasding the *en«e ilea 
soration is not a useful subject for girls In the 
higher classes a htGe physiology, natural science, 
acqoaintasce nth the bws of he^tb and samta- 
Gon, the nature of different kinds of food and 
their preparahoo best mode of coobng needle 
works plam and omaiDenta], would be far more 
nsefa! in after hfe than mneh that is learnt only 
to be forgotteo agum as soon as the echool-coune 
u over For younger children object lessons and 
mstractioD on the plan of the Kmdergarten eys* 
tem accompomed with nnging woold make 
schools much more hvely and attractiTe than they 
genemlly are, and would serve to deielop both 
phy<^cal aod mental power 

<2»es 43 — Ilave you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools^ 

A*t 43 — Not advisable m this country 

C»e» 44 — Vrhat is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ant dJ— Good well managed female formal 
schools are the great want of the country ?«ot 
instituGons where widows and poor women are 
paid to sit reading year after year while the 
schools they ought to be teaching are conducted 
by wee, but proper tmning schools cousisti g of 
pipiU select^ from the primary schools Laving 
atoned the standard of the lower division They 
should then be earned up to the highest point of 
the upper dinsion with tl e modiCcaGons before 
mentioned, including also some practical los^ruo 
lion m the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment. 

It would tend greatly to stimulate a desire 
amongst gnU to tewme cand dates for the l^ot 
mal schools if Government certificates were given 
to those who attain a certain standard, whether 
belonging to Government or sided schools. There 
might le two or even three grades — Anglo-ver- 
nacular and vernacular {ITrtu Fanjibi, aod 
Hindi] —the salary of the teacher bemg regulat- 
ed according to the grade 
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1 should propose the graats beiag given m all 
schools, according to the number ol certiCeated 
teachers emplojM Tho examination for these 
certificates should be annual, and might bo eon* 
ducted locally at different centres, os found most 
conrement, with tbo aid of pnnt^ papers The 
standard should not be pitched too high at first, 
but might be gradually raised This scheme, if 
carried out, would J robably give a greater impe 
tus to female education than any amount of visit 
ing or inspection, and would improve the primary 
Schools by ensuring A better class o! teachers 
Students of a Normal class should not be allowed 
to remain alter failing to pass these examinations 
after two or three trials Ilxgltt erfaeo/io» might 
be further encouraged by awarding echolarships 
of prizes in monej to women who pass good 
examinations 

JN "Millie deprecating tho nso sometimes 
made of Normal schools as pinper booses, 1 
would suggest the opening of school^ 

where some light rerauneratiro handicraft, such 
as lasida phulSin, basLeUmaking, ktuUing, lace* 


nork, tapo weaving, &c , might be taught to 
many poor women in tho large cities, who uonld 
thus be enabled te earn an honest livelihood 

Quet 46 — In the promotion of female educa. 
lion what share has already been taken by Eu. 
ropcaa ladies, and how far would it be possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take 
in this cause? , 

Ant 46 —More than 30 European ladies ore 
engaged in carrying on female edncation in tlie 
Panjtb, either by snperintcnding boarding and 
day schools or by zanfina teaching Secular as 
well as religious instruction is «ven by these 
ladies and their assistants in hundreds of houses 
to Native gentlemen's wives and daughters, who 
bciog/srda siskin cannot attend schools *11118 
IS A most important branch of female education, 
but, as at all events in most places it is not aided 
by grants, its results have not jet come under 
Government notice 
AsrerrsiK, 

Tie aUt 21<ty 1SS2 


Qrcas-examtnahon of lliss "VrANTOV 


Sy niE Ket. W, R. Blackett 

Q I —Have not tho Municipal committees 
usually carried on their girls’ schools under the 
supennteodence of European ladies? And has 
not this plan worked well ? 

A 1— Tliey have ladies supenntendmg in 
Amntsar, Lahore, andJslandhar I think the plan 
has not always worked well *rhe bands of the 
Superutendeot are far too much tied They hare 
no power to dismiss or appoint teachers Many of 
the members of ths Municipal committees bk not 
themselves hanag their wives and daughters 
tai^lit They lay great stress on tho mere fact 
of a Urge attendihee , very UttU on what they ore 
really taught 

Q 2— Wth referance to your answer 13 
Hare you actually appealed to the Slunicipal 
committee against the system of giving pico for 
mete attendance? Andii ao what was the to 
salt? 

A 2 Yes, Mrs Rodgers, the Sapenntendent 

of the Municipal Committee Schools, applied to 
the committee for the ahohtion of the pice system 
at same time that I did Ths only reply was 
it was a time of scarcity, and inopportuns 
for the abolition I believe Mrs Rodgers mads 
several fruitless applications, and did all she could 
to get nd of the system 

Q d — 'What IS yonr expcnenceas totheexa. 
minatwn of girls' echoola by tlic inspectors ^ i 

A in some cases the inspectors have 
known the lauguage, and then the inspection has 
beea a fair one If the inspector is not familiar 
with the dialect, the girls cannot nnderstand and 
even Native assistants brought by the inspectora 
have often been unfamiliar with panjabf Thus 
the terms in geography and nntbmetic u*ed ly 
them are not understood by the girls, nor can 
they nnderstand the answers Tbe figures used 
are Panjibi, and are often unknown to the in 
Bpectors, so that I have seen sums that were wrong 
returned to the children as right A Sabu, 
brought by an inspector, gave dictation in Urdu, 
and was unable to do so intelligibly m Panjabi 


The fact of bringing la Native men has led to 
children being withdrawn 

Q 4— ITith leferenee to vonr answer Si 
does tbe department publish tiarmnkhi school 
hooks or eocoorage others to do so? And ore 
these necessary for Hindu as well as Sikh women ? 

A 4— \es, the department has puhlishcd 
several Oumukhi books, several of them compiled 

K mission or olher private parties liis Oiirmo 
I character is read m onr schools and I believe 
many others, hy Hindu girls as well oa Sikhs 
The department Las been slow in publishing Gar* 
mnkhi books but bas made some progress 

^ 5— TTilh reference to your answer 42 
how far arc arithmetic and mensurahon required 
by tbe departmental stanclirds to be taught to 
girls? And is nothing rn the way of needle- 
work preserTbed ? 

A 6 — In tbe scheme of studies for the upper 
pnmaty schools thcwhole of aiithmetio is require 
to snnpU and compound interest I do not know 
how far mensuration is required, but the books are 
named la the scheme No needle work is pre- 
scnbpj. but the inspector generally asks about it, 
if tlie scheme of stmlies were fully cawed out, it 
would be impossible to introduce needle-work, for 
want of time 

I Q ff— With reference to your answer dt, do 
you know anything of the management or condi- 
' tion of the Government Normal schools for girls ? 
A 6 — I was once asked by Colonel ilolroyd, 
some evx or seven years ago, to examine the 
Normal schools at lahore I found then, that 
vndows and poor women were simply roceiviu'r 
schoLushtps as a means of livelihood, and few, 5 
any, of them were trained as teachers 1 do not 
knoiv bow far this state of things has now been 
remedied, but I have heard from a teacher m that 
school that there are still many women there who 
have no hopo or expiectotioa of becoming teachers, 
and that the branch schools were still being taught 
hymen 

Q 7 — Hhat benefit would be likely to accrue 
from the giving of Government certificates to 
teachera? 
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J. 7— One a^fanlagc vronld be that it TroaSd 
compel students in the Normal schools to piss an 
exammatioD at a certain time, and i! they tailed 
they would he expelled Another ad rantage would 
Lethe improicment of all schools hy supplying 
trained teachers jloreorer, it would encourage 
girls to become candidates for the Normal schools, 
as the possession of a certificate would go far to» 
wards securmg them cmplo^Tncnt, wluch is now 
uncertain 

Q 8 — Arc the teachers in Gorcmmcnl girls’ 
schools saffioiently well paid to eecuia good 
teachers? 

J 8 — ^\es, 1 thick they arc, and in some cases 
01 er-paid, that is, paid more than they are worth 
The difSciiltyis to get teachers worth payiog 
Q 9 —Do Tou think that any pnrale party 
would undertake the estahli'-hment of such an 
indostnal school for women as you propose, if 
encouraged hy a grant-ia»aid ’ 

J 1? ~-I think the sanaria missions might h« 
willing to undertake it, proiided the grant were 
large enough to enaLle them to appoint a thoroogh- 
ly qualified lady if possible, certainly a Eoropean, 
at the head of it The grant should also secure 
them against loss Such industrul schools haxe 
answered for men and should do so for women 
Q JO— TVith’ reference to your answer 4C, 
it your tanana work were aided by Goeernmeot 
grants, would there he any objection in the taninat 
to receive the visits of a judicious OoTerament 


inspectress, presuming of course that she would 
hare to do only with secular teaching ? 

A 10 —No , I do not think that any objection 
would be made 

Jiy Mr. C Prarsok. 

Q 2 — Do you think that th*> chief difficulty 
lo extending and impronng female educatioa is 
the ab«enc« of any eutficient motive on tho part of 
the parents to scnil their girU to school ? 

^ f But if they arc taught 8om“ use- 

ful work, needle work, &c , a motive will be pro- 
Tided Still, a desire for knowledge is spnnging 
op, especially among the ^luliammadans and Sikhs 
Q 2— If the pice system were abolished, would 
the girls continue to attend school ? 

A S—kes, I believe they would, I knewof 
I a eclioolin which some of the girls were of high 
castes The parents of these girls would not 
twwepicc 1 have now a school m Amntsar m 
I which girls of go(^ families do not accept pice 
I \\« have schools in ont-stabons where the girls 
only get Echolarthips 

Q 3 — Do yon think that Government can 
fairly aid an mjastnal school which is practically 
a workshop comjietmg mthe market, and not 
chiefly a school of instruction P 

A 3 — Such a school might be both a workshop 
and a school of instruction There are schoou 
of the same kind for men supported hy Govern- 
ment, 


Evidence of theViz'r. E R WihTER, Societi/ for the Projioffation of the Gosjiel 
and Camhndae Jlitsion 


Qves J —Please state what opportunity yon 
hare had of forming an opmioo on the subject of 
edaeation in India, and in wbat province your 
experience has been gamed 
Ant I — Dunug S2 years in Delhi I have bad 
at one tune or other educatioa in nearly all its 
branches under toy charge But my^ol^rvattoa 
has been limited to the diatncU of Delhi, Ilobtak, 
Earcal, and Gurgaon 

Qae* 2 — ^Do you think that in your proviace 
the ^tem of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of developmeot 
op to the requirementa of the eommunity 7 Car 
you suggest any improvements in the ^stem of 
admmiatration, or in the course of lasiroctiow? 

Quer 3 — In your prowace is pnasary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in genersl, ©r by 
particular classes only? Do any cla-ses specially 
hold aloof from it, audit bo, why? Are nny 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, from 
what causes? nhatis the atbtude of the mflo 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every da-s of society? 

Am 3^8 ^The principle of the sjutem of 
primary education may be found, but in spplica. 
tion, 1 venture lo think, large classes of the 
community are neglected (J) In tatent it does 
not touch either the very poor, or the lowest 
social stratum of weavers, ehamart, pottery tc 
For these people short morniug, day schools, and 
evening schools are much wanted The need is 
partialty supplied by the mission of the Baptists, 
Md by the Society for the Fropagalioa of the 
Gospel and Cambridge ilission , bat we teach 


about too hoy* nnuded, all applications for trnnls- 
in aid under this head being rejected by Oorero- 
ment (S) In fXt tiUaftt thef real majority of 
the landholding danes nre neglected and there 
IS a general complaint that, though they pay the 
eduintioual cess, they hare in most places no 
power of edocating their eons Want of fands 
prevents our taking up the applications they send 
us Mussalmans, Goopis, md Bangirs are the 
classes that most hold aloof from education 

With regard to the infloential classes la the 
Sooth Panjib, they seem mainly indifferent to the 
spread of education, and they arc distinctly op- 
posed to it among the lowest orders mentiooed 
above On the other hand, some of them, while 
thukiog that education as was conducted is of 
little use for the masses, consider that indastnal 
schools for vanons trades would be of great practi- 
cal service This mission has a fauly euccessful 
iodastrial school lu ucedle-work for women 

Qaet 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
«wt m youc province? llcw tvr are they a lie 
of an ancien‘ village system? Can you desenhe 
the subjects and character of the msfnietion giren 
inthem, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What feba are taken from the scholars? rrom 
what classes are the masters of sneh schools gener- 
ally selected, and what are Iheir qualifications? 
Hare ony arrangements been made for training 
or providing mastere in soch schools? Under 
what eircnmsUiuces Jo you consider that indige- 
nous schools can he torned to good account as part 
of a system of national education , and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
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miUr* Williaj to Sute til.io! to w. 

Iwra to the rulp* unJer nluch lueh biJ k pjven? 
Hoir f*r hu the priot in dJ fjitctn be<M ezleail* 
eJ to ichooti, *na can it U furtber 

exUt JoJ ? 

.{<1$ .rf— loJc-cnoM kJiooIj f,r t!i« mhUle 
cIae«M esul IQ com <Ieral]e t)uml<er* in Drthi, but 
Ua lr*. Client in tie tiIU;^-* Tley enJentlr 
ftirrlr • tb»t I* felt, for, from 18 t« 

f 0 jrran ^ a lirp} nnmter of them were aliotU 
cJ into aoremaent or Kbix^le of the 

crJinary type, yet tber lure ajain »rnin'» on 
pTWler oomlci* * 

Amony MoMalnuo* tl m are tiro larpe echoote 
** eonUinio” ro«»hlr aboot 100 

• nj lOj Lop, an I a tbirj it al» 0 Ql to Ui opened, 
m lliete tractiic? it piren in UrJa, antbraeUc, 

I «’.ef I e-tua, a ij .\ralie There are alto inno. 
rienlle .mill ‘'mbsJl,** leielia- (he 
•imp cl clementt of I’enuo aaj the Jera'* by 
They bare to lyiVra of feet, 

llie Ilin lot hate ratoy imil] ‘'paliJufM” In 
tthich, for lany.f’ apeonntt, ihrj teach mihlltai 
mJ taullip .wi.on UhW of a highly compter 
kinj, iIm IliaJi aiJ eccaiionalljr a little Sana- 
but, Tlie enter i» rtwirJed by a eit a Suajar. 
ly a hille #/?a, &e,raaathly. Ly a present at 
raeh lor f abhet a ecrlain part of a l*>ol, and by 
a B-vllifyinj* featt jfirtn Ly (be father on (he 
Wminwa of hit e.58 There leaeherr, whether 
eaalrii or pandilt, hare do rrerioaa (niDio**, 

beiD? limply p-frlaeeJ Ly the demn !. 

1 diifataur eakiaf- three tehooU part of the 
Oovmorot tritrm for very yoaojj leyej the 
the liberty and ranety all iirr-l, and 
•Mil •eLoelt rnnit l<e ladirrctly laHueneol ly (be 
Oortromeat and a Jed Khoolt whieh tie IlnMla 
WjnuLteineelty enter Ai eJoeatioo ••eadilr 
iff«U the nn&!« of the people, they will themwtrA 
demand a Ligher »UBdarJ io il eir inJi^prnoni 
ifliocli. ^o itdi tcLooliaro foaad amoofftho 
Jdwert cruer* 

Qirr 8,— ttlat otnnioa Joct yoor eipcnence 
lead yen to hoi J of the client and ralno of home 
laitroclioa? How far i< a boy cJucaled at Lome 
abletoeomrele on cjnal ternit at examiMlwne 
qaaliiyiag lor (he paLlio aemce with Lorcedm 
eale<I at tchooU? 

Ati £,^Mith rrtjard to home wlucation, tny 
clMerratiaa lea !• me to belirre it proJgece laui. 
taJoanJ enrrratioa m iatelleel and nioralt, and 
that It I« the frnitful parent of riciont iJlrnete 
It It preferred by tome of the higher cUitree 
became of the ^lll^l chancier of the pulho 
acboili, but they might be encounged to form 
•cho'lt for their clJ aoni on (ho great-in aid 
pnoeiple. 

<?•« Haro yon aayiDggnlionito makoon 
the ly.tem m force for provnliag teaehera in 
primary acloule? MLat it tho prrarnt aocial 
•laloe of rilUge aohoolmatten 7 Uj they exert 
a benelieial intliienco among tho tillagcn? Cao 
you luggrtl inroinrce, other than lucreato of pay, 
for loij roving their po«iliOD ? 

J»i P— J1ie preent race of rillago tchool 
muter* are too ilutinct m clai*, Ungosge, and 
• empathy from the peaMUlry to eiercito much 
inducRce Hie onl nary “inunihi" found in a 
llnhmnn or Jat tilUgu it very much like a Cth 
out of water 

Noll mg can ho of greater importance than (he 
improremeiit of thcio teacher*. naJ, I venture (o 
l’.n;*b 


think, It It wanted dm power of fencl.ia. 
the power of conveying Inowle.lgu to olhen Icm- 
•Went m moil Iraelicrt ofthttcIaM, m mthe 

•hould be more taken from tho vilbgcrt them'^ 
Mirca.anti after training be icnt hack to teach in 
(heir own neighbourhood Local and personal 
inflaenre it too fruiUbeanng an element m liL (o 
ho neglected among an ignorant people Thn» 

I would turgcrt that Uacbera to .cnt who are of 
the prevailing tnlc of the village— a Jat to Jala 
"T a Mutialman to Maiialman# ’ 

■“I'l"*' "I "I'tracliori, itm. 
(nJiitfJ ijlo .Chooi., moll m,ii tl,™ 

MOT to tl., rarnmnnil. ,t |a,„ j 

•[wul mt.Di ^ .J.piw! f.r mali.og tb. ,.,truc. 

(ion in inch »ahjecla efficient? ™ 

«Uh exfIn„re referenre (o 
mr.fnw’‘ * tonriderthaKhe lernicular 
fUrdo) Uught IB moit village ichooli la not the 
fWitapIo langDagcof tbit 
part of India on loth tiJet of the Jnmna is 
Hindi, and J know few thing* lo which the m«ina 
•re mow ill adapted to |he end than the »i-!.t of 

• muoth., plalil* a MuMalmin. (caching I.tdo - 
lliadi .prating eliilJrea Tmiao idiom/ and 

mn^never^L" "u rronounce, and 

will never nw. V,t do not want (o degralo 
eilltgera into eonrt mundiiH-at leait not all of 
theroi but we «nt to produce the latcllwtoal 
and moral growth of the matt of the people For 
tLi» porpote Urdu lira bd onattimilaieV, BoferUlu. 
iagmare m (he Lramt of village Ley. 

One i^l element it the eiuhaatien of Centra! 

"*'• W the promotion of oo(! 

Mtiooal langtiage the meani of iD.truction. 
Tbi*. I fenlaw to aubtmt^ cannot be done be tho 
*''• rrwent paralle/lan! 
I^a^, lot hy tW ma ofenance, on the part of 
the Wucalional Department, of both TTben. aa 
&ion and Norman.Ireneh nmalgamated into 
Ingliih, .0 JImd, and Urdu will be fused into ouo 
wmmon language Tbia Urdu atanJing alone can 
never do, rarlly bceauwi it i. foreign to tho great 

Uiomatic tmeneea of Hindi, tho present Govern- 

i'^'* •'"“'“'e that 
aecniee to the country by the u.o of two cotermin. 
oosaoa.ynchrunon.ljngMgca, but hr tho culti- 
vation of Loth, m Util towDi and vdlagc*. they 
H'hm??’'!’ ‘r* '1 ecMoration; 

rtoD-ht. one onitcd vehicle of 

Qm 2S —Is the eyitcm of piyment by results 
•niUbfe, in your opinion, for (bo promotion of 
cilimtiofl amongst a poor and ignorant peopit ? 

i« — I considtrlle payment by results is 
notsuitalle ln»pitoof the strong modem ten. 
dcncy lu this d ro«ctioii, I think this mode of oav- 
ment nro^d. on a radically nrong pr.nclile 
The object of c lucalion is surely not to pro 
docoa certain number of hoja alio to answer a 
certain i-irwntage of questions, hut to make their 
mental powers grow lor future iisefuluess this 
mod.] of pyment at the outset rets a wron'> 
standard Ufore Iho Uaeher, and turns him and liis 
pupil, i.lo m.oliin.. It I, 1,„. 11„1 " 

1. i,i..ri. ...I I romoli.n. „„,i I " 

iTOiu. of Joiror J.vj.pm.nt, to not 1*.,“.; 

Ill 



results ? The slow nnd bictward boys are often 
iliQse wbo are most forward and eemccable to life. 
Here surely the door is opened for a long train 
of froitfal results absolutely beyond tbe power 
of tbe acutest examiner to calculate, but which are 
as desemuj; of receiving payment as those which 
can be tabulated 


Ques ^ill yon favour tbe Commission 

with your views, first, as to how the numhet of 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
bow they can bo gradually rendered more efO< 
cient? 

Ant 14 — Hifs answer to question 9 
Qnes 15 — Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higl er order have been closed or transferred to 
tbe management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph C3 of the despatch of 1854? And I 
what do you regard, as the chief reasons why more I 
eOccl has not been given to that provision 7 

Ant 15 ^ — A cose in point is tne closing of the i 
Delhi Government College in 1878, and lUrc* I 
opcmngasagrant-io aid college nnder the Society 
for tbe Propagation of the Gospel and Cambridge 
Mission in 1881 82 I know of no other Ilea- 
sous that militate against such transfers arc thot 
they are not fair to the native religions, and that 
the managemeut wonid not be so efBcient as m 
the schools of the department 

Qaes 26 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government lastitotione of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interest which it li the doty of Govern- 
ment to protect ? 

Ant lS—1 know of no such now exutiog 
Quet 17 —In the province with which yoo are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid even more extensively than 
heretofore, m the estabhshmentaf schools andcoU 
leges upon the gnnt-in aid system? 

J It 17 — Native gentlemen m ght be willing 
to give their aid if safficiently consulted os to tbe 
kiod of lastmction proposed to be given , as it is 
th^ are often too exclusively ntilitsriaa and apt 
to look to visible results to aid largely in a eys 
tern which they often consider too exclusively an 
intellectual training 


Qnes JS— If the Government, or any local 
authority having a control of poblw money, 
were to announce its determioation to withdraw, 
after a given term of years, from the mamieoance 
of any higher educational institution what mea 
sores would be best adapted to stimulate private 
effort in the interim, so as to secure the Tnainte 
nance of such institution on a private footing? 

Am J8~MaiiieipaI and district comm'ittees 
would very likely with Government aid maiaUin 
tbe higher schools Should Ooveenmeut wish to 
withdraw, as they are composed of tbe kind of 
men who desire such education for their sons the 
progress of education during the next 15 years 
may fairly be sneh as to produce a desire lo 
per te and merely in relation to employment 
the other band, the Hindu community is r e tr- ted 
by the spirit of shop-keeping, and I doubt thew 
ever tuiog to a real appreciation of education 
the sense that English gentlemen care for it 
Q*«* 15— Have yon any remarks to offer 
4 k! erant-in m aid system 

tbe details of its edimmstraUon ? Are the grants 


alequvte m the case of {«) college, (1) boys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, ^t/) Normal schools ? 

Aat 19 — In the Delhi mission we bare been 
treated with great liberality I can only suggest 
that the mtem is too inelastic m making the pro- 
notion 01, or employment of, better teachers almost 
impossible, and hence chocks the mental growth 
of the boys 

Qaet 90 —How far is tbo whole cdncalion sys- 
tem an at present administered one of practical 
nentrality, t e , one in which a school or a college 
has no ouvaiitage or disadvantage ns regards Gov- 
ernment aid ami inspection from any religions 
principles that are tanght or not taught in it ? 

Ant SO — Any department formed to create and 
cany out a system would be almost snperbnman 
if It did not think moat highly of its own mstitn- 
tiODs , hut I have noticed no practical, and certain- 
ly no intentional, mjnstieo on this score 

Qtei 21 — TOiat classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools fond col- 
leges for the education of their children? How 
far IS the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay cnongh for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu- 
cation in your province , and do you consider it 
I adequate? 

I Ant SI —The middle claa of mnoshu and 
traders I am sura the well to*do classes get 
I tbeir edncaliOD in tbe npper department of schools 
I and in colleges at far too cheap a rate 

Qse# S3 — Cao yon adduce any instance of a pro- 
pnetary school or college si pported solely by fees? 

Am None, with the exception of the 
small maitdbi, &c 

Qati 53— Is it 10 your opinion, possible for 8 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become lofloential aod stable when in direct 
competition with n similar Government lostitu- 
tion ? if so, neder what conditions do you con- 
sider that It might become so? 

Ant 33 — I do nob believe it possible, the 
people of India will ever attach a value to what- 
ever beloogs to Government altogether in excess 
of its lotnnsio merits 

Qafi So — Do educated Natives in yonr prov- 
iDce readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant SS —No 

Qnei 27—1)0 you think there is any truth 
in tbe statement tliat tbe attention of teachers 
and papals is unduly daetted to the Entrance Ex- 
amiaation of the Uniieisity? If so, are yon of 
opinion that thu circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for 
tbe requirements of ordinary life? 

Am 37 —As an intellectual standard to aim 
at the 'Univeisity examioation it is very valuable , 
but I think tbe system now pursued is too nni- 
form, and tends to produce a number of very nn 
original young men all cast m tbe same monld 

Quri 55— Do yon think that the number of 
pnpils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University EutTaocel.xacunstion 18 unduly 
large when compared with tbe requirements of 
the country? If you think so, what do you re 
gazd as tbe causes of this state of things, and 
what remed es would you suggest? 

Ant S3— Yes, the cause is mainly a craving 
for Ooverument service as more respectable ” 
thmr old trades or professions An earher 
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preparation in tecbnical (or inilustnal) training 
would eenre to remedy this 

Queg SO — Is Municipal sapport nt present 
extended to grant in aid Ecbools, whether ulong 
ing to Slissionary or other bodies , and how far is 
tins support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans 30 — Small Municipal grants are made in 
Delhi and some neighbouring towns towards mis* 
Sion schools both male and female, but they are 
altogether inadequate, and prejudice against Chris 
tianity will long make this a precarious soorce of 
income The Delhi Mnnicipality has lately made 
the new college , on the other hand, it has refused 
help for many years past to the education of the 
poorest and most helpless classes 

Quet 5/ —Does the UniTersity carncnlam 
a&ord a suflicient trammg for teachers in second 
ary schools, or ate special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Am 81 — Special training, I think, is most im 
portant, as few really assimilate what they learn 
in school, and fewer still are bom teachers 

Quet dd— Can you suggest any method of 
secunng efficient volantary agency in the work of 
isspecbon and examination ? 

A»> dd— I think more use might be made of 
local interest, and that gentlemen, as education ad 
nances will be found willing to promote education 
m their own neighbourhood , bat the^, too, will 
need inspection 

S tei 84 —How far do you consider the text 
8 in nse in all schools suitable? 

Ah! 84 —I consider that the State should on 
the analogy of other oountnes undertake the 
whole of the primaiy educatiou, using the help of 
others when Tolunteered, but the higher educa 
tion, ay , all above the Faoj4b middle esamioa* 
tiOD, should be provided by those who wont it , 
Oovernmentonly indirectly coming in with grants 
10 aid and their attendant inspection I cannot 
express my opinion with sufficient earnestness that 
it IS the primacy education of the masses that has 
the first claim on a Government The rest can 
be left to follow naturally as the people want it 
Quea 87 — hat effect do you think the with, 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of Tel ance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

37 — It would inesitahly/or a l\m« lessen 
the quantity, but it would make it more natnral, 
and assume its dno proportion to the wants of the 
people 

Qmm dS— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre 
bend that the standard of mstructiou \a any class 
of institutions wonld deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures wonld you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Alts 3S— Government must hy its grsnts 
maintain the right of inspection , otherwise the 
standard would inevitably deteriorate m purely 


Indian institutions 

Qeer 55— Docs definite instruction in doty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy sny 
place 10 the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? ..... 

Ant 30 , — Such instmclioQ has hithetto been 


considered impossible under the theory that the 
want would be supplied by the parents oftheboya,* 
bat experience shows that this last has faded 
There seem to be two ways of supplying this 
crying want, first by a liberal extension of grants- 
in aid to schools kept by Hindns Mussal- 
mam, &c , putting them on the same footing as 
Christian schools, second, by compiling text books 
with the distinct view of giving instruction in 
duty and moral conduct , the present system of 
developing one part of a bo/s malleable nature to 
the entire neglect of another seems most unphilo- 
sof^tcal, and cannot fail to turn ont a generation 
of men with intellects sharpened, but wanting m 
ebameter Some Native gentlemen have told me 
that their reason for preferring mission schools m 
spite of the greater (elat attached to those of the 
Government, is that we teach manners and morJa 
The 'Wykhamist motto is evidently not confined to 
Winchester 

Higher text-books will demand a higher tone in 
the masters, else more harm will be done than 
good Would lb bo possible for a Normal school 
to he made over under grant in aid conditions to a 
mission os an experiment ? We have long been 
allowed to do this with schools for training women 
as teachers 

The addition of instruction in Government in- 
etitotions in the duties of religion might be made 
without misiDg dangerous suspnons by doing it 
with the CO operation of Native gentlemen m each 
central town 

Quet 41 —Is there lodigenoDs lostruetion 
girbin the province with which yon are acquainted , 
and if 80, what u its character ? 

A^a 41 —A few girls and women are taught 
at home, but I know of no schools 

Qiea 49— What progress has been made by 
tbedeMttment in lostitutiag schools for girls, 
andwnatistbe character of the instruct oa im- 
parted in them ? What improvecoeats eau you 
euggest ? 

Jts 43 — In the South Panjab most of the 
schools opeoed by departmental or d stnet officers 
have been closed, partly from waut of European 
female luspection, partly from the absence of any 
one to keep up local interest. This mission 1 as SO 
g rls* schools, and teaches about SOO girls and 
women 

Qtea 48 —Have you sny remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed Bchools? 

Aoa 43— Mixed schoob for Natives are im- 
possible here 

Qm 44 — What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for gitb 7 

j»t 44.-1 again suggest the use of local la 
flnence m that women be token from certain parts 
of large towns and certain villages, lie traiu^ at 
teachers and seat back to teach lu the r old 
neighbourhood Might not somethisg be done 
with the wives of the Normal school pupib who, 
on leturniDg with their husbands could open op 
female education ? This wonld overcome the 
great difficulty ofproTidingeoiUble protection for 
toe women 

Qeer 45— In the promotion of female edoca- 
twn, what share has already been token by Euro, 
pcan ladies and how far would it he pouihle to 
increase the interest which ladies might tote in 
ftm cause 7 , 

A»a 45.— European lad et are essential to the 
•access of female ^ucition Seveateeu Europeans 
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asd Eanuians are employed m this mtssion 
•Natire families tare greater reliance on ladies 
than on satire teachers, as they are afraid of the 
intx^oes and gossips of the latlcr In the pre- 
sent state of satire opioion concerning fvrd-tA, 

I consider zendna teaching mneh more serriceaUe 
than girls’ schools. A higher class o{ people are 
reachra, and the pnpiU can go on reading after 
mamage or other domestic cns'oms vrhich forbid 
there going cat to a school. There are, mthoet 
doubt, diScnlties in the rray of zendna teaching, 
tff, the small snmheT that can he reached at once, 
the short time that can he allOTred to each house, 
and the fear that the nsit may degenerate into 
gossip, hnt these can be orereome It seems to 
me important not t7 ns counter to natire opinion 
on th-per<fai question , itmay l>eapr«jadioe,bntit 
IS also a protection , and tiro or three generations 
mnst pass before it mil be mse, m the interests of 
either edncation or morality, to gire it op 

Qtet 49 — Hare Goremment iBstitnlioDs been 
set up in localities where places of inttrection 
already existed, which might by gnnts-itt.aiii or 
other assistance adequately supply the ednettional 
wants of the people? 

An$ ^ — I know of BO snds lastance in the 
Panjab 

Qtet 53— Should the rate of fees m any elasa 
of Bchoob or colleges vary according to the means 
of the pireots or gnarduns of the pupil? 

Att 53— Fees ehoold ran in proportion both 
to the income and to the school class , for tots I 
wonld make a marked adraace after both the 
tmper pnmsry and the middle examuiatioos, that 
thM oaly may eoms who mlly value education 
Qvr/ &!,— Has the demand for high edocation 
ID your nronnee reached rnch a stage as to tti-ive 
The profession of teadung a profitable one? Hart 
schools been opened by men of good position as s 
means of maintaining themselres 1 
Aat 5d.— ?io 

Qrei 57 — To what proportion of the gross 
expense do yon thicA that the grant-in-aid ehoold 
amount under ordinary circnmstaoces in the case j 
of coll^^es and schools of all grades ? j 

A*i 57— .One.hslf the total rspenditare 1 
Q»»s 60 —Does a stnet interpretation of the 
principle of religious seutrahty require the with 
drawal of the Goremment from the direct man 
agement of colleges and schools? 

Am €0 — Sueh mthdrawalwonldbeccntraiy to 
true neutrality and would bepolibcally dangerous 
^Vhen IiatiTes of ranons religions make schools 
for themselres under grants in-aid rules, then 
Gorernmeat might withdraw from direct manage 
meat. 

Q«« 63 —Is It desirable that promotions from 
class to dass shonld depend at any stage of school 
edocation oa the results of public cMminatwas 
extending orer the entire province? In what cases, 
’f any. is It preferable gnch promotions be left 
to the school authonha? 


Jat — Bzamioations for a whole provi"ee 
are apt to become mechanical and lead to the pro- 
motion or otherwise of boys by a rule of thumb 
I tlunk none cun so well judge of a boy's fitness 
as the teachers of his school. 

Qaet 53— Are there any arrangements l«- 
tweea the colleges and schools of yoor pronace to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institn* 
tton,oc wim leave it improj^rly, from being re- 
ceived into another? What are the arrangem^b 
which yon would snggest’ 

Art 53— The wishes of the parents 

shonld be the only guide, and oeilher the jeal- 
onsaea of mu ers nor the spleen of a disappois’ed 
boy 

Qret 5d— Tn the event of the Govermsent 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institntiotts gencrallv, do ton think it 
desirable that it should retain ceder direct man- 
agement one college in each protiace as a model 
to other eclieges, and if so, under what Lmita- 
tionv or tondiiions? 

A** Cl —I do not know why vnch a coll^« 
■honld he more a model than a g'>od graot-is-aid 
college 

Qaet 53.— Are the circamstanees of any elass 
of Ui« popnlatjon in your province fe f » the hf®* 
hamnsadaos) such ai to reqnire excratioual treat- 
ment in the matter of English education? To 
what are these cireumstaoeet due, auid how far 
have they been provided for? 

<2«ct 53.— I Tcutore to think on thn most 
diSmill ruhject ihat the more they ire left alone 
the better, pnblic opinion and the prenore of 
eircnmstaueea will gradsally alTect them, and it 
teems to me nnststesmanlike to meddle with a 
particular class. They hate greater independence 
of charseter than othert/and.aait is, provide a eer- 
tain amonat of edantioa for themselm 

fjvet 59— flow far would Gorernment b« 
justified m withdrawing from any exi hag school 
or college in places where any class of the popn- 
Utira objects to attend the ouly alternative in- 
stitoticB on tic ground of its religious tenehrag? 

Ant 53— Itbmb such withdrawal would be 
anwiseuotil the objectiughiatiTes showed areal 
pioTCT i»l tOTinmg a ^ool fur ThemselT® On 
the other band, as a corollary from this qae<hon, 

I 1 am inrreonngly in favour of making attendance 
00 rebgiout teaming voluntary in mi^on schools 
I hloral force would bi gamed where numbera wejg 
I lessened 

Qnet 59 —Can oJiocls and colleges under 2fa 
fire management compete suece^uDy with cor 
responding institutions under European manage- 
ment’ 

Ant C9 . — A ease in point is the snecess cf the 
*'\Tetom College," Agra. 

Qsrr <5.— Ate the eondibonsoa whidi grants- 
in aid are given in year pronnee more onerous 
and coaplica ed than necessarv ’ 

Aat 70— ^o 



MEMORIALS 

SKLATIVO TO 

THE PUKJAB EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Answer to the questions of the Coinmisston by the ANjujiAN-i-RiPA'i-Air of 
Jhang ' 

5 education has been 

placed on a sound basis, and la capable o£ development np to tbe requirements of the com- 
muiuky ? Can yon suggest any improvements in the system of administration, or m the course 
of instruction ? 

2 —la our opimon the system of primary education is not based on a sound basis so 
as to answer the requirements of the country Onr reasons are— 

The instruction itoparted m these eebools neither improves the morals of the pupils, nor 
gives them such a traimng as to fit them for the requirements of the society they move in 
nor enables them to discharge the duties of the classes to which they belong It does not enable 
them to improve them in the occupations or professions to which they belong, or to make 
choice of a better profession to earn means of their livelihood than was pursued by their 
parents For instance, there can, in our opinion, be no use in their learning polifacal geo- 
graphy, when they, being the sons of tamnidn, shonid have learnt the science of agnculture. 
to improve which very little indeed has been done There is no use in teaching a boy wbat 
IS already famiiar to bm He should bo tanght to learn that which is to be of practical nse 
to him in his after life, and is adapted to fulfil tbe present reqmrfmente and TOnts of th" 
county in social and moral pomts of mew, so as to putj the people of India on tbe same level 
ivith that of civilised Europe 

As regards the system of administration, we think the present system is defective, as nu 

particular person or persons are at present responsible for its conduct the control and super 

vision 18 left m the hands of too many officers of the Zdoeational Department and district 
staff, who cannot all a^ee on any given subject, and the result is that a diversity of opinions 
prevails which proves detcimental tothc interest of the schools We think the work of 
inspection, examioation, and giving judgment on tbe method of instruction '^Iiould be entrusted 
to the officers of the Educational Department, while the work of management, maintenance 
and the guidance of schools should entirely be left in tbe hands of local bodies ' 

The Deputy Commissioner, as a chief controlling authority of the district, may from 
time to time see whether tbe local Roalds are doing tbeir assigned duty to the eati<!faction of 
the people in the Government 

As regards the course of instruction, we have already pointed out that it is not practical 
The coarse should be such 08 to meet the requirements of tbe country What are the pressui'^ 
demands of the country is a question of fact rather than an opuuoz^ The want of tbe country 
above all, is the mtroduction of (reftyios*) education in primary schools on pnnciples of 
reconciliation and toleration inculcated by the Government without any effect 00 the religious 
persecutions of one another We sbsR deal with this subject more fully at its proper place 
Next, tbe primary instructien should be such as to enable our countrymen, high and low, neb 
and poor, to make improvement in the particnlar calling or profession to which he belongs, and 
this would only be possible when different subjects for edacation are prescribed, adapted to the 
requirements of vanous classes of people One amform course of study for all classes of people 
will never do There should be different books provided for the sons of ramttidart and towns 
people The former should be taught how to work on his field and carry on agncultural im- 
provement, and the latter on subjects of commerce, industnal arts, and trade Let rudiment 
ary hooka teaching the principles of various sciences and arts be edited and introduced in 
schools There is no use m telling a town boy that the bud fiies, that it has wisg«, eyes, and 
a tail There is more use certainly in telling him How he can become a man of business, how 
he can earn wealth, what are the means of earning wealth, and how he mnst apply himself to 
work Why not tell him in a language familiar to him in small easy sentences the advantages 
of trade, of travelling or going to other countries of making intercourse and familiarity with 
the people of other countnes, of establishing our own manufactones, tbe evils of confining 
ourselves to our houses, &c , &c Anecdotes should be taught to them of prsons who have 
risen in the world from invignifioance to greatness ly perseverance and self nelp Tell them 
that wheat, nee, and cotton are the products of our country, how cheap they are here, and what 
heaps of money they would fetch if we were to take them by ships to Amenca or England 
Give them an idea of the advantages of trade Give them an idea of the magnitude and 
importance of European manufactures and the wealth which they draw It may be objected 
that little boys wUl be unable to understand these tbmgs. But what is wanted is not to teach 
them in details or to go into minute particnlars but to give them a general impression of 
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what woald be most conducive to their intcre::^ in their after life, and to teach them how ther 
can rise in the world and make themselves n*eM to then fellow -conntrvmen 

i/Cnciia SHiH.—Eeli?iona uwtnirtion lalDOia sWJdnotbe imparted id pnbl c schools whtr* 
thiUren oI iho ilsiamoiidans indCliraliaDsaieUDglATi'Ban the *aiMK»{ with tho«e ot the Btodoa Daa 
gsroas doctnnss of soms wligion are iwre to lead to verj nodes raWe re«Dhi. iloral lessoni shomd lupplp the 
place of inatmelion in so msoy differeot telig one tnjjgerted w the above parsenph 

As to course of m etmcHon, I cooenr ininncht^lhjisheeaasid. leronld bnefij lav down the worse of 
pnnarj instmct oa as thus — 

(A) Compnlsory and throogh the med nm of Court Ungosge— 

1 Eeading and wnting e»p« ally letter imtuig 

S Meatal and praeUeu anthmebe 
3 pTsrticftl tnecforatjon 
4. Easy lessons on morals. 

5 Pnct <sl and esefol lessons on art eles of diet dothiog Ac. 

6 An sMoant of the eonstitntion of the Goserameot of the eoantry with a description of the stains of 

djSereot oSiecre and pnociplcs of local sdf goTcnunent. 

7 Aecount-teepisg 

(B) Opbonal— 

1 Wessons on prsctical agncnltnre 

2 Shop-k«piBg 

3 GormnUii read nz sod vnlug 
4. Lnnde reading and wnting 

6 Ji^nretAnganiemUng 
6 Fnel cat l<ss<m on meebsnies.] 

Qb« 5— In yonr pronneo is pncsary instruction sought for by the people in general or 
by particular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it , and if so, why ’ Are 
any classes practicall} exclnded from it, and if so fioni what causes? What is the attitude 
o! the inflaential claa«ea towards the extension of elementary Jtnowlcdgc to every class of 
society 

Jut 3 —Only those people arc deairons of giving primary, os well as secondary, edncation 
to their children who are anrioos to see them emplosM id Government service Tbe«e ptople 
arc generally townsmen of the middle class. Poor and lower classes of people, with limited 
means of livelihood, who cannot afford Vo support their children long enongn to enable them 
to pro«cciite their stodies to become Govemmeal serranU, never send their sons to scboo!«, but 
cmplo} them in th*tr respective professions, as they are thereby enabled to help their parents 
in earning their livelibooc 

'Most of the higher cU.<$es of people (namely, nawtbs, shabaadas, and j.,girddn) do not 
send their sons to school, becaQ*e they consider education an 'onneccssary harden Their 
children, as soon ns thev come of age sulScieot to judge for themselves, have a bod example set 
before them by their elders of loznry and indolence 

Between the tpiddla and lower classes there is another cla*s of people n shopkeepers 
and artisans, who are cootent with their own profess ons, and as the employment of their 
childrra in their respective caMings pToenres for them a ready gam, they think it n&nwessarv 
to send their troys to receive education eiUnding over « senes of years which, they see, would 
iiUinutely prove them of no advantage i« the particular profe««ion they belong to 

The attitude of the inilucntial classes towards the spread of primary education among 
other cUiises iv favoorablc as regards the educated part of the community, and decidedly the 
isvcrse with regard to the unlettered pirlian thereof 

The views of the intlueotial classes as regards the extension of elementary InowW^e to 
every class of society are not at all liberal A feeling of inj goation exisls for the education 
uf the lower clasMv of people, for the simple reason that the inilueatial classes arc aver^ to the 
idea that the lower classes should share with them in the advantages and blessings which are 
the incviUhk tesalu of cdiicatwn The feclu^ u deep-rooted, and hosed on old traditions and 
caste prejudices 

Q»es 4. — ^To what extent do ladigenons schools exist in your province’ How far are thev 
a rvlic of an ancient nUage system? Can youdesenbethe suhjrots and character of the instruc- 
tjoa given in ihetn, and the sy stem of d <eipline in rogue ’ What fees are taken from the 
scholars? Vrom wbat claMc* are tlie maeters of such schools gCDerallr selected aod what are 
llieir fiuahCcations? Have any arrang^meots hceu made for tnuning or providing masters in 
•uch schools? Under what circamstaDcc* do vou consider that indigenous schools can be tunjeJ 
to good account as part of a system of national education, aod what is tl e best method to adopt 
for tl is purpow ? Arc the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the rnl<» under 
which such ad IS t.i«n ? How far has the grant in-aid sv stem b«a extruded to mdi -enoo* 
•chooL« and can It be furtlur cStenJ d? " 

4 —The indigenous schools exist here but to a very 1 mited extent They are of two 
kind, -^ue thnrr where instroetion is eonveyid through the medium of boohs , and the other 
those wh're no bocks are at all osod. 

The Utter, though thev lastru t the hoys of shopkeepers, can hardly le raid to be school, 
DO U»ks W Dg in o*c in them Tlie Uys iherfa-e unght the ii.w of lainde alpliabet a few 
laijortaut rules of meatd anthr^lic, sod even those of very s mpU mensuraUon and the pracU« 
* J ^ making ot bOU of sbvmcm Lt. The morality of these students is nitcrh 


iw.lected 

The whools eetiTerjog mstroeti n through the tned ue 
«l sut )-ct» Uat a wcuUr initruetion given in then c 
gvsj cvural, or (rrc from oUcroi j 


of Looks teach secular a 
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Qlies 5 — Tfhat opiawa does your experonce lead yoa to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying for the public service, mtlv boys educated at school ? ' 

Am S — fhe instruction imparted at home can generally go no further than the standard 
of primary education, or, at the most, op to the Bducatwaal Public Service test examination 
A practice prevails among the higher classes of educating their children at home by employing 
priiate teachers— maulvis The instruction imparted by these teachers is of a solid and sub- 

stantial character It is the imitabon of the «dd syatem of teaching and has its own advan 
ta«s A boy educated at home under the care of a competent maulvi acquires a good know 
ledge of both Persian and Arabic and the country owes more of its leaining in Sirabic and 
Persian to private tuition than to Government institutions The scholastic attainments of most 
eminent literary men in India m. the oriental leacnit^ are due chiefly to the private instTueticn 
they have received in their early age It is notorious that a boy taught m school would fail to 
write correctly a line of Persian, while a hoy taught at home would surpass him in every 
respect as regard the amount of sobd Icuowledge TCe practice of home instruction is gradu 
ally dying out, and the place of it taken hy our achools has proved disastrous to the cause of 
education 

A boy educated at home can scarcely compete on equal terms with one educated at a public 
school at an examination qualifying for pubho services Home instruction, after all does not 
give a sufficient stimulus to the desire ‘ to excel ' There is nothing like a combination of 
home and school instruction 

Qaea 5,— How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts > Can you enumerate the private agencies 
which exist for promoting primary instructioD ? 

Am 6 —There is now no such thing as private effort for the supply of elementary educa- 
tiou in rural districts in this Mrt of the country Ooremment would look in vain for sneh an 
aid in the present state of Inm Save the oonuoal indigecons school*, there is no otherpnvate 
agency for promoting primary uutructioo 

Quti 7 —How far, in your opuuoa can funds assigned for ^mary education m rural dis 
tncts la advanta^ously adnuoistered by District Committees or Local Hoards ^ What ai-e the 
proper hnuts of the control to be esercisra by such bodies ? 

Am 7 —The funds assigned for pnmair education in rural distncts may m our opinion 
he advantageously odministe^ entirely hy Dirtnct Committees or Local Boards subject to the 
general oontrol of the Deputy Commissioner 

Qnei What classes of schools shotdd, myonr opinion, he entrusted to Municipal Com 
mittees for support and managemeut ? Assuming that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to he a charge anmst Municipal funds, what eecunty would yon suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provuion? 

Ant S^The primary and middle schools may be entrusted to Municipal Committees for 
support and management under rules framed by Oovemm^ot A rule providing dismissal 
from the hlonicipaf Board of any member failmg to perform bis duty satisfactorily in connec 
tion With educational matters, will be the best sauguard for sufficient provisions being made by 
the Municipal Committees for the mamtenance of the schools under their charm If the Com 
mittee neglect to perform its duty as a body, all tbe members thereof shooid he held to forfeit 
their right to continue as members and better persons should be selected to take their place 
fiTcrr iy Cbstsv Suse — G oTaroment m«; 6x • cartain proport on of tBatsuniripn] or rotil rarmoato 
Vs vxjivtAi^ till vttiivVi vwJjptST'BvKk 1 

Quei 9 —Have you any saggesiioas to make on tbe system in force for providing; teacher* 
in primary schools? What is the present social status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among tbe villagers* Can you suggest measures other than increase of 
pay, for improving their position 

9 The teachers for the most part are provided in primary echools from normal 

schools which is rtxiommeadahle But a great many of tbe teachers seem to be not well trained 
in the art of teaching and this shows that the normal schools xeqmie a better looking after 

The present social status of the village schoolmastera is not satisfactory They should be 
influential la the village communities they arc employed lu which can only be effected by their 
having a band, to some extent in the village management ami by their status being officially 
recognised, such as in tbe case of tlie lanbardar and the patwart 

The taXutddrs should be ihreeted to beat them with eon«idenition and the Deputy Com 
missioner may allow them a chair on hit visit to the village 

filofe iy CnxTis SHiH — Clia t* m*/ be allowed to the Uw most •occcMfol of the riilite teachere but 
not ta . 11 3 

Qm) 10 — WTiat subjects of instroction if introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for making the instruetion >ii sueU subjects efficient ? 

Am 10 —The introduction of mental arithmetic the instruction of mensuration on a 
better system as their knowiug how to take dimensMBS of land areiia is far more de<anibk and 
serviceable to them thao the knowledge of geography, Ac . , . , ^ . 

The teaching of subjects on agncnltnrB »nd ferms would tend to render instruction im 
1 arted in pubic schools practical rather than theoretical, winch it has been op to this tim» 
TlnswiUeven save tbe Government oIBcem the worry of candidates for Government emp2 y 
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ment tiey tare not nneommonly to eonteni with Bool Vccping may he tanglit to the hoy# 
of town schools 

For further particulars, please ride answer to Question 3, anfe 

Quit IL — Is the Temaeolar rccogni«ed and taught m the schools of your pronnee the 
dialect of the people , and if not, are the schools on that account less useful and popular ? 

Jni It — The vernacular recognised and tanght in the schools of this pronnee is not the 
dialect of the people, yet the schools are not less popular on that ftccount They are on the 
contrary, of inatcnal use for teaching the language recognised by the Punjab Conrts 

Urdu IS the predominating and universal language of the country It is nuder tood 
everywhere, and continues to flounsh withno ennptoms of decay It would he a mistake to 
attempt substituting another language, and an nnnecesary burden to add the Punjabi Ian 
guage or characters to the present cour«e of tuition m Urdn, which is acceptable to all, and 
against which no particular section of the community has a religious antipalhj 

[JVor<{y CsRiv Sitxn~^rls nly there tree creatiriBj adruili^ in hsTio; one nati<inat Uogmee ind 
dimeter Tor vhoteot lodia vhich eanaot tolMO>or*i>»Bi> ted than it it {nteertt m 1 weidd sotatum^t 
h re to dteccss ahieh of the langiin^ee le moit ea ted for the pnrpcee 

The H odi »Bd the Urda art inoeh the oame aaReoeraJl/fpoVen by the people of North Weelern Ptov 
luces the only diSere ce heiog that the learned maoltia utrMaea too many Arab e and the learned Hisd i 
too many ^nihnt words in the r eonrersatiou or «nt tigt. 

The Ndiian alphabet la the most perfect. 

E ther U sdi or Urdn ahonld ha nedismof the national edaeatioB thronchont Inlia bat in order to extend 
tbe beneBts of edneafaon to the tnases and esneeuUy to the artucen. pronne u am and eaate mnat be reapected 
Tbere must he id every place proru on for lostraclioo throngh the national character and {an^najie (which 
may ^ Hindi or Urdn} and vub wbicli there moat bo at every plan prana on for aenaiintance with the loeal 
characters and Lingnagea. Hence in tha Poiyabscboola thers ahonid be provu on for OanBnhhi Nf^rt and 

Lnnde] 

Female education has made *ome progress in the Punjab, especially amongst the SiLhs and 
other Hindus This has been effected throngh the ncdium of Punjabi written in Gunnnhhi 
Int^uce Urdu of Gannukhi and the desire for female education amongst the Hindus 

in the Punjab will, instead of making progress, vanish all at once 

Qvci 12 -*-18 the sj-rtem of payment hy results suitable, m your opinion, for the pmmo- 
tion of ^ucation amongst a poo* and ignorant people? 

Ahi 12 No 

[Aof« iy Chris Seus — P««p1« *** «eeral)y will n; topav tbe iraebm by the rmlls sad 1 thiak th s 
It qute tuiUble to thii ceaetry Tou k already done in DSay «{ the ind grBow Khooli ] 

Qmi 13 —Have you any suggestions to make reganlingt he taking of fees in pnmary 
schools? 

Jut 13 — ^The present system of levying fees m pnmary schools is unobjectionable 
The rate of fees levied in these schools is iiowi«e exorbitant. 'We would strongly urge 
the levy of some fee on the pnueiple that what co«ts nothing is sot valued, Imt is rather 
despised by an unibinkiag people 

Qscr 14 —Will you farooc the Commission with your newt, first as to how tbe number 
of primary tcbools can be increased, and secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
eEBcient? 

Am 14— the number of primary «cboo]s will go on lacrcssing day by day of its own 
accord, and without much effort on the part of Government if the characters used by the 
mercantile tribes in their books and those used lO the State Conrts be the same These must 
mvanahly be the Persian 

Sndly — ^In public meetings convoked under the presidency of distnot oITcers some dis- 
tinctions should be shown to such lamiardan as have schools in their villages over tbo'e that 
hai e none 

Srdly —The office of taildart lam^ardart &c , should not be conferred upon any one till 
be has pas*^ tbe examination of the pnmary school —a family with hereditarj nghts to lam 
tardartktp forfeiting the right on the failure of pos-e«*!Uig a qualified person 

The employment of teachers trained at the normal school or of the graduates of the 
University will make them more efficient certainly 

In t£e eslahhshment of pnmary schools Urdu must be compulsory id all villac^es and 
towns “ 

s ‘'=t»“Tl>««k<»I.«ftbe.tb»mDHpleab7ia»kmBthramor popular by lie intra- 

faction of the practical enbjratj loc^slcd in the ansner to the first quntioa. H wodfi be a c«at follv of the 
nation and a great miafortane too to have Pm an charartera made un renal If everjthmff be vntten la 

Persian eharaeters, then would be no necea-tjleftto learn tbenodicharaetera andthosthe n^her of those 
« i!^. desiraus to read BMiaVntwiKtvev.tna«y be reduced to almost aiL ho nation on the ea th denies that 

'‘ansant possesses the most valuable twae u res of Lno^ed^ 

.*v^i *.‘“7^!!* characters of its own would be to 

**]“ *“^ • * Hud eharactera or their mod Best one the Luode* htee 
^ ‘ ’’^I**'* ^ "S *h»t the lloralmana weU acqua utei with the Pert an 

characleri keen their accounls la Hindi charaetera ^ "ilu me a era su 

m Pemm Goveramenl n ladi.to furae the people to keep their aceouat-booki. wntUn 

of any instances in which Goiernment educational inetitiifions 

of the hicher order have been do^ or transfcimd to the managemenl of local bodies is con 
emplated ,n para^ph 63 of the Devpatdi of 18^? And wffio you renWl ns tre chief 
leav-na why more effect has not been given to that provision ? f o th 
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Ant IS —No , we are aware of no each instance The reason is simple. The masses of 
the people are poor, and edocation is not appreciated by the people generally 

Q«« J7— In the province with which jcm are »»)aamted are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
ecbooU and colleges upon the grant-in-aid eyatem ? 

Ah* 17 — ^There maybe a few gentlemen able to contribute towards the maintenance of 
schools and colleges, but we don't thi^ they will be ready to aid any more extensively than 
they have heretofore done 

Quts 18 — If the Government, or any local authority having control of pubhc money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of years, from the main- 
tenance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the intenm, so as to secure the maiatenance of snob institution on a private 
footing? 

Am 18 — It IS enough to say that without Govetnment help and support no educational 
institution would survive under the existing circumstances 

Qiiet 19 — ^Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant in aid system, or 
the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the case of (a) colleges, ($) 
boys' schools, (e) girls' schools, (if) normal schools ? 

Am 19 — At present pecuniary support under the grant in aid system is given merely 
where at least half of the actual expenditnre made is supplied from any private funds 
Tibe system stands condemned, for A. is not la.'«ed tm lAml pimciples In tror opraion it 
should also be extended to such teachers who may be able to set up and maintain their own 
sdtools This will revive the old national system ot education in India, and work, miracu- 
lously to relieve Government of the primary Mucation of the masses In the case of colleges 
and girls’ schools, a higher rate of grant m aid may he sanctioned, for the reason that in 
colleges the cost of education is comparatively high, and the female education being only in its 
embryo requires every possible support, stimulus, and encouragement 

Qiies SO — Kuw far u the whole edacational aysteox, aa at present adnuoieteted, one of 
piactical neutrality, < e , one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Oovemmenb aid and inspection from any leligioua principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Aar SO —The present edacational system of practical nentiality is thought to turn the 
graduates ungodly, impious, and totally destitute of respect to their ciders Keligious instruc- 
tion, at the same time, is sadly required to meet the want of the country This is generally 
expected to remove this defect of the puhho instruction Rehgious teachers can be attaidiea 
to pnblie schools, and supervised by a committee composed of the Christians, the Hindus, and 
the Muhammadaas 

TNete iy CasTia Sbis —I thiafc the OeTenuDeot eoeht to tdbers to its kthsrlo foUewed poli^ of 
pTOcticu ceutroUty It J« the wsnt of mcrtl Sestrociioo not efrel g os* tbstia weif f«It In ay opiaion Qov 
eniDent wodd be very Qnmge to sKgv rel^ous tewbers of d fl'oronldeooisi&aijoDi to teach tbs Doysm ssblu 
tchoola pnacipla* eotTKly opposed to «s«hotberS Any OoreraiPeot asv hare to remt tho adoption oi such 
a coarse Oeneril aoral lessons a^eibU to til Kligwascwi be lOtrodooea with great admtage] 

Qb« 31 —What classes pnactpally avail themselves of Government or aided schools 
and colleges for the edneatioa of their duldren? How far is the complaint well founded that 
the wealthy classes do not pay eaough for such education ? What u the rate of fees payable 
for higher education in your province, and do you coosider it adequate ? 

Ans SI — The middJe classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided echools 
and colleges, and after them the upper aad lower classes, also Government employes, khansa- 
mas, &c , m the employ of European officers The complmut that the wealthy classes do not 
pay enough for enoh ednoation is dl founded as regards this province— rt<?« the statement 
of the rate of fees leviable in tbo Govetnment. schools of this province The rate of fees pay- 
able for higher education is from Be 1 to Rs 5» which is quite adequate 

Qkw 22 — Can you adduce any instance of a propnetary school or college supported 
entirely by fees ? 

Am 22— No 

Q«« 23 — Is it, in your opinion, possible for a non Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a simiJar Government 
institution ? If so. under what conditions do yon consider that it might become so ? 

Am 23— Yes, it is possible for a non Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government institu- 
tion, provided it be placed under the same favowuhle circumstances in respect to the employ- 
ment of good efficient staff of masters and other pnvilegea allowed to the Government 
institutions 

Qne$ 23 —Do educated Natives m your pnmiioe readily find remunerative employment ? 

Am 93 —No 

Quei 96 — ^Is the instruction imparted in seeondaiy schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with nseftfl and practical information ? 

An* 23— No, not at all The whole ^stem stands condemned as utterly unsmted to 
meet the actual wants of requirements of the country 

[Xit* Is CasTur Sbib — I sboold say to some smalt extant J 
Pavlik IW 
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Qegf 27 Dovoa thinl- thwe is any tniUi m the stalojnenl that the attention of 

teachers and pnpils is nndnly directed to the EntTance Eaaimna'ion of the ImiTCisity? if w, 
are yon of o^on that this nrcomstanee impairs the practical valne of the education in se- 
condary BchcMiU for the requirements of onlinaiy life? 

27, attention of teachers and pnpiU u no douht, somenhat more directed 

though not onduly, to the Entrance Eiamination of the Umrersity, but it do*^ noirue, in onr 
camion impair the practical Tslne of the eclocation as it is in the secondary schools of require- 
ments of ordinarr life If the subjects of tht in«tmctioii be made more practical and the 
■Unicer«ities adapt their eiaminations to those «ulj*cts, no undue attention can be paid to the 
TJnirer=itT examinations 

S3 Do yon thint that the number of pnpiD in secendarr schools who present 

themselves for the Lmrcr^itv Entrance Examinaboa ts undnli large when compared with the 
requirements of the country ’ If you thint so, what do yon regard as the causes of this slate 
of things and what TCTn»dies would you 

Jut S5 — ^lio the number of students in secondary schools who present themselves for the 
Entrance Eiammation u, on the contrary, barely sutBcient to meet the requirements of this 
province provided other provinces do not down the outturn of their Universities to enjoy 
loaves and fishes in this province 

Qscr 29 iVhat sy«fcm prevails in your province with reference to sehobrships and 

have you any remarks to mabe on th* subject ? Is the scholarship system unpartallr adminis- 
tered as between Goverument and aided schools? 

Jit 29 — Government Kholar*lups are given in the middle schooL at the rate of Bs. 3 
to snch boys as have parsed the pniaaty school examinations in the mral primary schools that 
have got no middle schools of their own, the recipients being the sons of agneultunsts A few 
scholarships at the same rate are also giien out from the momcipal fund* to the sons of reedv 
non agncnlluncta In the high schools such boys only an? entitled to eeholar«hips at tie rate 
of Bs 3 and Rs 6 whostand in want of |ecnniaty aid to farther tbeir studies, are of good 
character, and have not been more than one year in any of the middle «chool classe* 

Any of the seholarship-boUera failing to get promotion nt the annual examination for 
feiti his right to tchoIar*hip This is all very welL Bot m onr opinion addiUonal scholar 
shija should, be awarded in middle and npi*.r schools to cueh of the stpdenta who distinguish 
themselvc* by diigcnce and a&iduty in prosecuting their stndies withont any r^ard to aetnal 
seed, and tenable for three months, to be redutribnted after the quarterly examinabos. This 
Kill doubtless act the pirt of a very effectual stimdns At pre«eat the boys cf tie wealtiv 
cloMS have no such stimulus In our opinion this peconiary reward, however too small, will 
have a very de<irabls effect <m the mind of the child > There appears to be so apparent par 
balityobservedintheadmiiuitntioaot the fcboIar*hip ^^em as between Government and 
aided <<hooU 

Qmu so —Is muDicifo] smporf at pre*ent extended to grant id aid schools, whether 
belonging to imssioBaiy or other Umics, and how far u this sapport likely to be permanent ? 

so —Die municipal support is at pte*eat extended to grant-in aid schools, Lot to a 
very lunited extent, often being lacuSaent, and coosequenlly hardly eaeonraging The mis- 
sion schools are an excepbon. 

Q«es 31 —Doe* the Umveivity cumcnlum afford a <ul5aeDt training for teachers in 
secondary school*, or ate specul normal echooL needed for the purpose ’ 

Jitt 31 —The Punjab Umver*ilv may very well undertake the duty of trainii^ teachers 
in secondary schools by extendmg ito present operabons 

I^etri^CBCun ^nsn— 'No. la aj opDon nottDsl •cboobsra rsnitullj iieee**sr7 It is not the 
smoQBt cr( IfsrniDg but tb* ut cf tesebinf tbst mskr* m socccwhil teifber sal for trsehias tbe art cf tesrb sig 
tpecist schcM^s are netfesaij Bat 1 mast H/ from «Iut I baee sren cf many rdUse ecbool tracben acd c ben, 
tbe pre-est normal acbocli are cot da ng tbeir duty ] 

Qtttt 3"^ — ^Wbat IS the system of school inspection poreoed in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ’ 

.da* 32 — The By«teBi of school inspection purvued in this provuice is as follows — 

Some of the districts have chief naiemrs and other District Inspectors as the inspecting 
staff for their vernacular, middle as well os primary schools The*® schools sue every quarter 
Tinted by the chief nkiarnr or District Inspector who suhmita the report cf lus inspection 
to the Depat; Commisioner copy of whidi is also fovwarded to the Insjoctor of the Circle for 
information The-e schools are besides inspected once a year by the Inspector of Schools or 
hy hia as slant The Engluh h^h schools are inspected twice, and once a year bj the In 
spector and hia assistant ieep<>ctively Very <eldoin do these schools come under the inspec- 
tiou of the Director of Public Instruction * 

Die pre-ent fvstem of in-pection chiefly lu reference to pnmarr schools, is hijrhlv 
expensive as well as faulty 

The Inspector of Schools who is reqmied to inspect these. «hc«U onoe a. yeas, vs eeuevaltv 
found indifferent often instead of gmugfrom viUageto village wh«Te the** schools are situate, 
he stops eho*t by sammoning the children of different schools at lus camp. 

The children thus summoned are generally «f the two upper classes. The Inspectors 
mnnshi or the chief naJamr is ordered to esamine them in a very cursory way to dispose of 
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the numbers of cluJJren thus collected before saneet who n,«i= t 

merely and dictates to the Inspector Now the I^ector hi P”*®® 

whole of his circle, has £rot no actual knowledge of^the reaf 
IS another very natural defect The Inspecto^bein" JoLlJ loSil 

anything of the character of the teacher or his pnpik ludirinc tror/^ Europ^n, hardly knoirs 

speech ^ 1. iLSliSof rJ;i " '“J- »f 

To renio%e all these defects we would think the ? i 

beneficial The Inspectors, m our optnion, should be EuroiS^s as 
different grades as at present The Wer fra- the LnjSish middliLTt, * T 
latter for all the pure vernacular schools, whether pnmafy or higher a^d’?)' "’i 

independent of each other This plan can be very conveLntlv officials to le 

retrenchments in the present staff of European l^pectors, and^emS^ii°“£he^nT^'”^ 
the savings thus effected ^ employing the native ones by 

Qies 33 —Can yon suggest any method of securing efficient volnntirv 
work of inspection and examination ? “ voluntary agency in the 

Jns 33 —The time has not yet arrived for the Punjab when the work of . 
examination could he earned on with voluntary agency with anv do 

standard examination, such as middle school examreation the En^rinnl p ^ But 

very safe y and advantag^usly earned on m this promnre by The Pumfb Umvol^i' ^ 

pcnodioal inspection and examination of schools should bo «med 

ployes of the inspecting staff But in cammir out Ibw Kohoma ^ em 

oWveil m, poll., o£ Govemneal iboidk, UIcd into ™^',„ th.SpJS 
dfpartinmt, wli.cli k v«y f>i,ly earned oot b, d.^dieg tke V"* 

Ihe 6i.l, sKond end third, rvitl. mkne, from R, 700 to R? 1,000. “Km R. Inn 
and from Rs 300 to Rs 500, respechvely, and the svsiem should tm >i\ i, fo Bs 700, 
more m the second and the third gra^ rather than in theirs™ ^ ^ employ 

Qmi 34 —How far do you consider tho text-Lools in use m all school. a 

J 11 5tf— The test-books are not at alt suitable They should , 

jntli rttemoc. t« the remarks in the forejoing clan,,, of 5.,, momomndnB £ 

University may very appropriately talc up (his work la Laod mnuura ilie Punjab 

Q«« S5— Are the precent arranwments of the Edocatton Department in roo., i. 
examinations or text-books, or la any other way, soih as unneces.anlv «eard to 

dereloument of private institutions? Do they in anjwiMS tend to tbedereloi/'^? 

//«# S5 —The present amngoraenU of (ho Education Dcrertment m reffard to 

nunt of natural latcllcot, and alilitc, for it u not jnrt u> to, am aln/rnt",“ kmat^.ff 
a certain Ihias m a given pctiod, ivli.rea, they ate, for in.tance, gifted tvilh nS, I L- . 
pcKnw'me " "en lea, thin l5?tho 
The production of useful vernacular hterature seems to be interfered with in no other 
Quet 37 — ^^V^at effect do you thiok the withdrawal of Oevernment toabrcrceTfoof 
the direct management of schools or colleges would hare upon the spreail of eduJhora * f'^L™ 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions aud combination for local purnoJ. ?' ““ 

—The withdrawal of Government to a large extent from the direct * 

of schools of higher grades and colleges will haw a deadly effect on the snrta.rVfSf'”L“‘ 
education * ‘ lugber 

In tho existing state of things in ^is province the growth of a spint of reliance 
local exertion and combination for local purposes i»,with a few exceptions, in the hackinound" 

Qesr 53 -Does definite instruction m duty and lbs principles of moral conduet’oecl„ 

any place m tho course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any sut-tresi,^ ^^ 
make on this subject 7 ' ob'-»iioni to 

Jnt 53— Thedifinite instruction m duty and the principles of discipline olwrTi.1 
schools of either sort can nowise vie with that observed in Gov eminent or aided ecboola 

Alore properly 'ijing, no discipline it observed in them as the teachers for th-ir atinyw,- 
have to humour their pupils “PPOfl 

T)ic fcM ukin in these schools is one pireper boy a week, together with atta or meaU on 
different holidajt and festivals Presents arc also made on occasions of Lc mninf a „ 
subject or a new book “ ® “ “**' 

TI,o mulm jt .ucl, ,,, pmrcrlj mR mIccW I„ 

po«!SC«s a vvry excellent knowledge of literature aud possess good qualifications and in «il> ^ 
a sadlr poor education ' ovners 

Then, arc (iovemment normal schools where teachers are trained for narticuUr Govern 

OH-nt 8ch>.dj, Of wch aided schools as are under tli® management of Goremnimt cfTcers Lni' 

no provision is ma !e for the supply of ti-iehere in those inJigenous schools ' 

, Unucrsitv College has opened wme classes, tl«j outturn of which wiH pro. 

Ivblv meet thi. want, provuied some stimulus h shown both to the institution, and scholm , 

It The indigenous schools, mth aferenec topnmatyedocaUoc.can be turne.! to good account 



lolo^et » *pt<m of tulirtnal if lb* •tuJfnU in thfm «rp tmtM on f■^cal tj-nc* 

With pnzo^, nho1ar»lii[M,bo , and 1 b» maaUrt of tboNo pobooU i>Tt**-Mt<l w’b TrwarJ* 

at thcanniul or tbo half j(<arW >n«p<vlionil»jr In)>|*«rtort of Kh-oli 'ili'-w ran, iNrtilf*. 
ererf eifwtatwn of Uiwir ac^iooU developing intothoaeof teccruUry or luff lire rdo'-atoa in 
proce’'9 of tune 

The mvtcni will l« willing, one and all, to awjt State aid anj confom to the niW 
unVr wliieh meh awl i» ptm 

The ffrant in awl i^ifem to thew achooU haa not yet Urn introJorrcl into thia dulnct. 
Should tUo *i-*t<ni l.e eitenJ^l, lh»re i* every irr^apert of th<-«e ach-v la dcvrl-iptnff Moral 
condatt oceupiea no place in the rourr# of (aovemmeol achoola, tlim;;,h ia»-thiBff » done 
townnla the object in tlie coll^gea, a* ha* been mentioned above Tlio trat-l<«lf, rvjvcially in 
a>.hi>oU, tliouU have a iKcrongU twnTuwlenitwn by » *i>mal «« mraitt-e 

Qver -iO — Are any atepv taken for iromoting the pbyriea! welbUiny of itii lent* m the 
fchooU or collegea m your province? llavo yen any *offj:fa*ioBi to make on llie luljr. t ? 

Am iO -^omc athletic aporta, «nch a« playioff at tat and ball,!} e jonllvl larr, &r .hare 
been introduceil in aome kIiooIi, bat Ibe exrnue ahoQU be general and c* nip«l*ory rather 
tto oplwnal , a« It ha« been hithe^ 

Qgm d/— 'll there inJiffenont inatmetion for girU in the province with which you are 
acuuaioted, anl if ao, what i* ita character? • 

Jm$ 4f — Indiffcnotu Khool* in th» province are very rarely to Iw met with, iLo 
character Uing nncxccptwnahly religioat. 


fAiilr V Cnmx Bnin —I llnak ik« lait g;ramt wbool*, llaD()> ^rrj angn, ar* aet rarr Tl>/y arv 
tael with alaiMt is rrrrj nUegv et tmt tiu } 

Qim t? -“‘WTiat pmgmi 111* been made by the IVyarlnsrnl in invt Wing KheoU for 
girls, and what u ihecharactcr of th* instruction imparted in them ? \\ bat inpmvrmcnU 

can yon rnggest ? 

Jd — ^The progreai maJo by tho IXjwrtment towanle feinale nlaeation ha* l«n 
of very limited extent, and the character of tho instruction )>iT«cnU'd to L« impartAl il amiUr, 
thonffu tho reliffioos one is not uaeommonly imparted, vnthoot which the aecular frmalc 
(dncation is looked upon with apathy, w« think, throughout the whole of Iivlia. 

The itato of female education u verr tow No itepa nn I’O taken toward* rivi!i«3bon till 
«UT temalca liaxe a {sir instruction, wiibont whicli, in regard to cinUmlion, the lastroctsen of 
malH IS n farce The instnetion to the fcmalratnay tThgioiis a* well as arcuUr ‘riufwill 
certainly (enl towards cmluing the nation The waot of femak oitocatoa bawd ca really 
touod priocjplei u a great drawl«k in the morality of the Indian commonily. 

Qgtt Hare }ca any reoatkt to make on the*nl joct of mixed sehooN? 

43 —Mixed Khools can nowiee be popular in this pivviBce, eoD*e^n«iiUy no expcctu* 
tiOB can be nude of.tb<ir prevpenag here 

(^tO dd^lThat u the heat method of ponding teacher* for girli ? 

Am di —In each division there rhouid bo act on a female oormal aehool with ample 
tempting neholarahips, and female*, eepectally widow*, indun.'s] to han u training there, which, 
in our opinion, will be the best meaoi for supplying u* with female teachers, HU it can be 
effected, very rrspectaUo elderly men will suit for the purpose 

To make the instruction practical, the ncwllcworL, the knitting of stockings, the making 
of tearlagJt, &c , should necessanlf be taught, ur it I* u finish to the female education. 

The female acbooU, in our opiniao, mil flonruh well if opened at th* house of, and kept 
under the control of, people of the pnesUy and rwpectahlo claw 

Q«m 45 — Are the grants to guts' reboots larger in amount and pren on less onerons 
terms than those to boys' schools, and is Uiedistinction suffinently marked? 

Aat 45— The grants to girls' schools arc not large in amount, they might he given on 
easier tenns than now 


Quts 4G — In the promotion of female education what share has already been (aken by 
Europan ladies , and bow tar would it be porubte to increase the interest which ladies mi^ht 
take in this cause? *’ 

Am 4G — Luropcan ladies take little ahaw in the promotion of f» mak education If they 
take more bvety interest in the affair* than at present, the mutt cannot fail to be satisfactory 
Qscs 47 — ^Vhal do you regard as the ducf defects, other than any to whieli you hare 
already rrferred, that expenenco has brought to light in the edncational svstem as it ba* been 
tutherto administered ? tVhat suggestions have yon to make for the remedj of such defects ? 

Ant 47 ~n U our suggestions under ^o 3 kVe would strongly urge technical, indus- 
trial agricultural, and religions instructions in pnhlic school* to render them WTacticallv useful 

to the boys in their after life. * ^ 


[hot, hj Csxlix Sass.— I sm againit rehgio** lutractian in pobl 8 wlioal* ] 

Q«*» 4S —Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Govemmect on Liffh education 
in yonr jirovince unnecessary 7 

Am 4S_^ ith regart to any unnecessary expend tore we would suggest the abolition of 
Directorship, together with its appendage, meaning the .Curator s office, 8rc The Sitin'- 
^pOation, and translation dnUes to W earned out by the Punjvb Lniversity, and tho control’ 
hog work to he railed on by an lAuicational Secrctsiy to the Gowiianeiit This plan will 
better work, and at the same time effect savings to the State exchc<i«er " 



Histraction already existed, localities inhere places F 

the ejicational wants of the people ?“^ ^ ^ a~'«stance adeqnateF^^pf 

of instruction iaready“ “P Pl^oes 

mstttations is not excusable erwise at the expense of Gorernment 

they are up to Infanc^T^iy^iF^^^ J^tely been set up, but 

rf.cat‘ 5 “ttfco” ■"pp'j’ •'“ 

Obtamed by introdocnj mto the Departtne.t mS? »i™“( bewtcul b, 

teaching and school manageinent ? * practical training m the art of 

Jnt 50 — The introdnction of men of practical tn>nifM> ... *1. . . 

mana^ment would, of course, be attended with beneficial resets teaching and school 

lr» Jt'o'tie “» >™“'r be ..talw.y .d„, J 

prenetoM SbouU oeaJeres b.°SS toss's • to»?e"°;^!'’'l£^^b “."“““n'r et 
^s«. oP — Not at all in this pronoce ^ ®0; '^hat measures ? 

the mtonj oHh.^pmS. S'gSlla^ ef'’b“p'ra| " “"'S'’ eceorijnj to 

Am 55 —Yes. and it is already done in thw proemce 

to mke the protesiioo ot'Shms o®jTO&e'’me''?’'‘’ll'aK^^ '“i'? 

good position as a means of maintaming uiemselres cpcncd by men of 

Am 54 —No 

W —To what classes of institutions do you think tbit Ihi. ■«.«.. t 

K « t7 ei^ieV •xam, nations should t afw.JS ? ” 1 1 . 1 ^;^^ "‘"ff 

regardasthee^efconditiOQSformaUngthissystemequitabKBnduK/ul? ” ^ 

..hen once toed, Tte'S'S'd L o cel14^Sl.S,Jrto i” ‘'P'* 

s,fStrSf.2‘‘^sro.-^ 

to enjoy some tempting privileges from the Covemment committees 

.h.uif.iSn.'iS.7o“ »■• f-i-..-. I 

woy etgto^LTn’L^ ““ “"b- P~S 

In the lower and upper pnmaiy 30, in the secondary schools any below 80 

[Ae/sijr Cams SniB— la tbe tovir 10;in tbs opser SO Tb* mitmto. v . 

r»tberthBn{eKble»sanbjlettontb«pBpiI»,ciadowilb^i5Beaibfr«f^^/ "" bsrln* fc, ,tiniBUe* 

month?" ®— P»r“'“P“'"» ‘‘“M >" wllcse. be p,J by H, „ by ,b. 

Am 50 —In our opinion the fees in colleges should he pud by the mootli 

think that the ia>titntiOB of UniTecsity professorships would bni-. 

important effect in improving the quality of high MlocatKm 7 ' •” 

Am 51 — let In our opinion the institotion of {Jnivernty professorshim »-Qnii i. 
an important effect in naproviDg iho quahtj of high edocation ‘ * 

S'‘\* t;2— Is it desirable tl it promotions from class to cla*s should denmd at anr 
of school education, on the results of j obhe csamioatioiu eitcn ling over the entire 
In what cases if any, is it preferahl that s ich promolioas be left to the school autboritM*?'^^ 

There should bi. no restnctione as regards the iTomotica of stud.ni. » 
class to class huu^ow fnim 

Quit, 53 —Are there any arrangements between the collsgcs and echools of rour npe.-, 
to prevent boys who are eireUed from one lastitation or who Wre it improwilr frayl i 
received into another ? M hat aix the anaagemeata which you woolj suggest ? ‘ l^iag 


An W— Yc* Tli^r cannolW rcecwl into tM Wify rar hate tA Uvn^l » 

cert.fctte m ie-3«li U.eir chn in the j renow whwl It i«. in onr opirira. qmte 
tiowlle TlielltniiMon of tWl U entirrly left with fch'xl BOth«-itic* 

Q,„ (J 5 —How (at do you eon«vI^ it iu>c«mT (et rnnjpcan r'ofoiior* to ?^e coiploj-td 
in colleges fdncatin" up to Uie It A atandardl , _ , , . it 

jm C3 — Onlr m fat ai th*> Fngluh lit»iali.w « con«nied Yhe otl.*r »\slij^rt*» imIwI* 
ing Miencos, can be better taught ly the uatire pufeswn ^o intcTTujtion in the werk-cai 
be expected 

Q*m CS^Are Earopean jrofMsora employed, oe bicly to b* employed, tn eoCeges nn'-et 
native management? 

An* C 6 — ^\« 

Qtft C 5 — How far would Government be 3o»t«Se<l ta withdrawing fron »ny «iiticg 
fchool or college in places wh re any eb»s of iho popalaljon objeeU to attend lb* only alter 
native inititution on the ground of its religion* teaching? 

An CS— Goiemment would not be jnstiM at all in witldramng from anv ending 
school or coUego in place* where any claw of the {.ipatitiott obj <** to attend tli« oalr alwr- 
native institution on the gronn 1 of itt religicms leaetirg , or else then will be every 
LilityoC the nw of popular iu«prion dial the Coremment i* Unt upn dining cverv such 
plan as may directly or indirectly tend to interfere with their rtligiou* Uber*}, wbich in tue 

e£ IKt yvej^icw peejpU of India wtmU l^e tnpn«i* belli to the nik-rt and the rulol 
Qtti —Can «bools and eoll«ge* onder native management compete »necc«fnlly 'rith 
corresponding institutions under European management'* 

An CO —Acs 

Q»er TO — \ro the condition* on which granta-in^aid are given in your proviac* ewr 
onerous and eotnpliealwl than necessary? . 

Ant rO— Vo The only obj*vtioa which can be raises! is that Covernm’*nt granMn-aw 
vs sot secured against contnhutvous from the ^street or local funds 

3IA1I05IED LATIF, 

A'ffv'j/y 

Aiittecr 0 / (he lanoM Abta StitAj lo the qaethont tuqqctted hy the Educe- 
ii&ttal Commution 

Qsei 1 — XTease etate wlat oppovtumtie* yoo have hado( fottning an epituon on the 

suhjeet o( education in India and in what province your expertence has Ux-n gainrd ? 

^Mi i— The Arra Simaj vs a wtormiag body, and at tiieh it has always latemted 
itsell ift the caosa ct educatwn It va ecatlercd all over the chantry, and couuta among its 
mmbm men «( vanous degree* of oducaUon, mfomation, inlettecl, and tocia! position 

The majonty of it* members are educated men Jt Lm in il* rani* grailoate*, dii^et 
ts<pe«ton, he^ misters, and otlKt teacben — men who have immcdule counection with edu 
cation, as abo clerk* employed in vanoos deportmeDt* It lo* raonthlv organ* of its 
atUebed to the Arja Samaje* of the places whence they are I'iued. Oetides, some of the 
Samaje* have got their own schools, where the sohjects taoght are generally Hindi and 
Saasknt 

The Lahore Aiya Ssmaj beeidcs a Sansbnt sebooh has also a girls* school attached to it 
The aboTe are some of the opyortonities whicb the Samaj ha* had of forming an opinion on 
the snhject of education, the espenenee of this Ssnuj has leen chiefly confined to the Posjab 

Q>r* P— Do yon think that 10 yoar pronoee the system of pnmaiy education has 
been placed on a sound basis, and u eapsblraf development up to the retirements of the 
community? Can yon suggest any improvement* in the cysteffl of administration or in the 
coaT®e of lustmction^ 

A*t S —The system of pnmaty edDcalioo id the Pusjsh has sot been placed on a sound 
basis, both as regard* its expanitons and suitability to the requirement* 01 the community 
In cities and towns it is mahuig some | rog i e ss , but net bo in the villages, which form 4 he most 
important part of the province Its chief drawback here has been to foster, by imparting 
instruction m Urdu, in preference to lJiadi,tha rernacular of the people, an idea in their 
minds that the aim of all edncation ws» Governioent service This idea u fnrther strengthen- 
ed by the eonrse of instruction which w adbtted to in the echools bo pwvuion « made for 
the special and technical training of the agncnltnca! and artisan clas»e 9 for which the«e schools 
are chiefly intended. The course of iDstrnctioB which has hitherto been follow^ cannot be of 
any use to anv one who does not go 10 for llDivenity education 

Persian and Erdu, which are both tanght a* compnlsory subjects, are foreign language* 
They cannot be useful from any point of view The object of j nmary schools is to teach the 
stndents in their own veroaciilar, so as to make them better members of their society and 
better men m their profession Cot Urdn and jpeman, which are foreign to tho soil, cannot 
po*wWy answer this object Their rtody. wl ich is made stdl more difficult by the imperfect 
and redundant letter* in which they are wntten, is a mere a-aste of time and "energies without 
any Bubstsmtial good of any kind Urdu u only spoken by the higher classes of Muhammadan* 
rwdmg m such places as Delhi, Agra. Lucknow, &: while Pers an i* nowhere spotva by any 
ILt' Hr®' “ ^e»*“wnr Besides, no stndent whose studies do not 

extend beyond the primary school, knows much of them He cannot even write and read a 
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single letter of Urdu, far less of Persian The stnd/ of Urdu as a compnlaorj- snbiect may, 
pecUaps, be regarded as jiutiSabk on tlio ground of its being tbe court bngnage , bnt Persian 
lias not even this weak plea m its favour Krsion should be made to make room for the new 
subjects wbK-h we will suggest below astheconrsc of instrnction, while Urdu should give 
its place to Hindi, at least for the Hindus 

tVe proiwae that these schools should be of two denominations, with two different courses 
of instruction The village primary schools, which, it ts expected, will he chiefly attended by 
the'sons of farmers and ogneultansts, should impart elementary instruction m the literature 
of Hindi, m sanitation in agnculfure, anlhmetic, mensuration, and general knowledge 

Small treatises, treating of the most salient points in the various subjects will be quite 
snfBeient If possible, a treatise on social economy, explaining some of the most important 
points connected with the nse and fall of wages and commcdities, &c , may aNo be added 
The primary schools in towns and cities, where the artisin the trading and senice-secking 
classes chiefly reside, should also impart instmctioa in all the*c subjects, except mensuration 
and agncultnre, which here should be replaced by accounts for the bunniah classes, and the 
pnnriples of mechauics for the artisan classes 

All clashes should begin their studies together, and go on for sometime With (hose sub- 
jects which are common to the coarse of all The artizana should then be cdocatcd in the 
principles of mechanics, the trading classes in accounts, aud those who like to go m for higher 
education m subjects which may be necessary for them as being preparatory to secondary 
education 

The village schools are at present almost entirely under the management of Deputy 
CommissionerB as Presidents of District Committees \ 7 e say almost, because the educatiooal 
officers also exercise a snpemsion over them to some* extent The Director o£ Public Instruc- 
tion, under the orders of Government, lays down a scheme of stndies for (hem which has to 
be followed without any interference on (he part of the District Officer The lD<pectors and 
Assistant jDspectors*annnaIIy inspect these acbools, and (heir suggestions, whenever any, have 
to be carried ont by District Inspectors nnder the orders of the Deputy Commissioners Tlie 
District Officer 18 assisted in this work by (ho Distnd Inspector and the Tahsildars Tlie 
Distriot Inspector la the only officer among them who regubrly inspects the schiols and looks 
after them The Tahsildars and Deputy Commissionen very seldom, if at all, inspect these 
schools The latter receive all their informalion tbroagh the District lospeetors 

Financially, these schools are administered by the Distnct Committees noratsally, and (ho 
Deputy Commissioners really The Deputy Commissioners and the Tahsildars do not take 
much mterest m the schools, and, as a coosequeoce, (bey ore not well administered It is 
therefore necessary, for (heir eScieot admioistration, that the District Committees sboold hare 
more real control over them The Deputy Comtausionct should only guide end control their 
actions, bnt not dictate everything Ihedulrict primary schools are under the control of 
the Director, who directly and throogh (he loniectore manages everything eonnected with 
them The head master, who is generally at (be nca>l of both (be primary end middle schools 
has DO hand in the management, except so far as the maiDtenancc of order and discipline are 
concerned lie should, in our opinion, also be asked to make suggestions as to the best way 
of making tbesc schools more popular and efficient llis local cxpeneoce, which is sometimes 
of great value most he taken advantage of by the Department 

Quts d— In your province is pnmary instnictioo songbi for by the people in general, 
or by particular classes only? Do any classes specially hcM aloof from it, and if so, why? 
Are any classes practically excloded from it, and if so, from what causes? Mhat ts the 
attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge (o every 
class of society? 

Jnt 3.— The pnaaty instruction in out provinco »« not sought for ly the people in 
general Only those classes whose aim is OoTcrnmeDt servico take to schools Tliesrtizan, 
the ewncnUunil and the trading classes, who have thur own avocations to follow, generally 
hold aloof, and are id a measure practically excluded from it Tlie education which is now 
imparted in these schools is of no ii«e to them in assutmg them id carrying on their prufes- 
sioaal work more successfully On the other band, pwn as it is through the medium of a 
foreign Ungoage, it make* them dislike their hcr^itaiy ealliogs wilhont qualifying them for 
Government service Ho classes, except those which »ceV Uovcrnmral semee, ran benefit 
from these schools so long as Hindi, instead of Urdu, is not the medium of initruction , and 
even then the agncaltaral and trading classes will, to a great extent, keep aloof from it, unless 
some such pTOVision as suggested in cur Answer Ke i foe theif special training is made. The 
attitude of the influential classes — if hytboseameaalthehigberanilnchejclasscs — towards (be 
extension of primary knowledge u one of supreme lodiOkrcDce ■^^he^ they do not secare 
education for their own eons and rclatires, how can they be expected to take any interest to 
the education of ethers? The edueatod men have begun to enace some interest in thu direc- 
tion, but their number in this pmvince » so small that they cannot, for a long time to come, 
do much practically to extend it The ee-opcratien of the richer cl4»«e«, which cannot Le 
reckon^ upm unle«s they are tbemsclvce edointed, a i&diipesral ly necessary, vs almost all 
the educated people now come from the middle classes, which in this f rutinee can hardly afford 
to aid much m the expansion of primary edncation 

Qifj 4. ^To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province? How far are 

they a relic of an- ancient village system ? Can yea dcsente the snbiect* and character of the 
instruction given in them, and the system ef di«viplioe lu vcCTe ’ M hat fees are taken from 
the scholars ? From what classes arv the mastera ef aneh schools generally selected, and what 
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arc thoir Hate any arranRctnenU Iwen tnailo for tninin;; nr proriHnc matfrr# 

Id sucli kliool* ? Un kr what circnreatanw* do yoa e«>n*)Jfr that Jn h^^rno ii *c! ool% «n lo 
turni J to pool account »• * lytlMii of natiooal cilucatwn, an J wl at ii tl « l-cit mctbc*! 

to adoi t for ll i» pnrpow? Am tl e mailm will off lo acccj t Stale oi i an 1 to conform to itc 
rtilca umltr which anch aid i» Rifcn I How far baa tin gratiUtu aid »y»l<m 1 «q citcndcd to 
ludip-noui acbooi* and can It be further catenilH ? 

^01 d»Int]iginoa« acliooli am to le foiinl acaltered oil errf the profinrc, tbefr tiumi<era 
ID tliOBC placci where Government ichoola di not nut hemp harper lie/ art not tow r» 
numeroua aa Ihev were Wore the Oilvenlof the I nplwk One imjwrtatit data cf Jwl pom* 
sciiooU which tts« to give inatmctiocv in IVntan to Uio tone of matuhf* and otlier aa< « men 
M de*ircd lo get cmi loymenl imder the Mo~bul rulera, the court lanpuape la wl o« rcipna na« 
rersian, have to a preot ettenlceaaed to mat, there It inp do want for them owinp to (loTcm* 
isent having male Unlu Iho court lanpuapo and initituted acl oola of ite own to teoeh it 

The iTMlipcnoua ithwil* arc ao far aitlw of tW ancient vilUgo ayitera that they are pm* 
aided over ly hereditary teaeheta penrraJlr, who impart inttraelion in ronth the »ame faal hin 
and on ftlout aimibr terrat, only the/ donot anppl/ the ituJenta with hoarding anl lodging 
as licforo The/ also reiemlle the viiltpo a/atecn in (I e hind ct iiutraction that U pivro 
and the discipline and a/item id vogue in them Indigmous ecbocU at ] ment are of thrc^ 
kind*,— 

Those which impart purely rrligiooa initroetion 
2»ii ~ThoM wl leh pivo f irel/ actular lotlmedon 
Srit —There which give loifruetioo of Wth hiods 
They ate of the following descriptions— 


1 Onrmuhhi rehools heU clnefl/ m dharmmbs, where OtinanVI i chaneten as I per* 
tiona of Oranth Sahib am taught In (he rehpious house* of the difTerent •rets /naopmen 
o! the order and outsider* am taught Oita YtdaM the U}AT)uha<l*. and ether phiWophie* 
and tchgioui hooks The teachers ate geoerall/ of tfdaai, >irmala, Dairagi, and Satiyati 
■ects 
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i Mahiljant schools, where multipltcatioa table*, basar aecoaots, and Luodo or Sarifi 
chaTActen on. taught 

8 rnvale itbools, In which teacher* are engaged by private gentlemen to (eaeh their 
own children, witli whom the) efieu allow other childrro also, tometime* gratuitous!/ aad 
aomelitnes on pa/ment of fees to md 

4 i’ersiaatnakUtio, where r«c«iao ta taught by maultis ao 1 sometimes by munshis 


StenUr JtrhjMit 

& Sanski t p»lh«ala* peneratlj pve»i lei over by hewHlitavy loaehcrt and pandits of re- 
patation, where Sanskrit bools in literature, religion, religious ccremonieR, astrology, &^e,, are 
taught lu thest. schools students of a higher onier arc akn lometimes to be met with Ttio 
schools are generally held at tbo residence* of the jiaodils, who, as n rule, teach gratis aod 
eatn their living by other meaos dfeu teamed la Anhic and Feniaa arm t^h studente lu 
this way at their bouses 

C Arabic and Persian schools, held gcnorally in miwqUc*, when books oq religion anl 
seculaT subjects are taught to Muhammadan lads and adults School* of ela*s i arc by far il e 
most numerous there being sometimes us many as fire or tix in a single town In the cities 
their number » still larger Thorn of classes 4, 6, 6, though not to numerous os of cla*s 
2 are also large hut the number of at idents attending them is conipsntire)/ email School* 
of the first class are to be found penevally in villages, and a« not very largo in number , while 
those of the third class arc to be seen to cities and towns only The system of discipline 
olserved in these schools is quite dusimilv to that obtaining 1 1 Oovemment schools One 
pnacipal feature of it is veneration for leachcrs, which in the rel gious schools is traditional, 
while in the secular set oola it is often enforced by physical punutimcnt 

In tie first and sixth class s no fees in money are givin Tho scholar* supply tbcir 
teachers with meals in tnm and pire some money each Bccording to his moan* on cocas on* of 
festivals and marriages m the family In the fourth cliss awoctirocs no fo^ w aupplicd, but 
remuneration in the shape of fees as well se at different stages of progress is given in money 
In the second class the pupils give eometbing in Liud twice n month and a pice e»er/ 
Sunday Money w generally given at different slacea of progteaa and on occasiou* or festivals 
In some places a small quantity of oil is also givcnby the stadenU mturn 

The teachers in the second class of schools who ore both Iliidusand Ifubammadan?, and 
those in the fiwt class generally, snececd to the profess on hered tanly Their qnalificalions 
are very low They do not know beyond wl at they teach hut they are generany very espert 
in imparting rvl at they know Iho range cf mstruetton being very km ted, the students oheii 
work sums mentally and without the aid of elates or ony writing matenaU with wonderful 
rapidiiy The sarao may la said to aveiy grealexteot of the qualifientiona of teachers in the 
third class, bun the teachers la the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes are often men of goed qvah 
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Ccahooj, hnt wnfc in rraclical cipenencc. At no ottcmpt at forming tbe Loti into clawes ii 

mode, the teacher ia olli^ to lessons to each Lof •^.paratclr 

No amnscraents hare yet been niade to train teacLert lor these kLooIs Uo teachers 
that are trained in nonaal schools, bath aitled and oaaided, suit the reooinmeuts of the Khools 
earned on on the UoTernment system only. 

These schools are so nnmerons that many thoasands of boys dady receive education in 
them, and some of them, especially of the second class, nbich are attended by tbi. children of 
both Ifioduand Mahammadan sbopUMpers, «e so |wpular ttial cveiy cITort should be made to 
utilise them They can be turned to good accoont by supplementing and not sopcMedm" the 
«u^ of instructions pursued in them. To set aside Ihetr present masters, «ho » ave moth 

local influcuce, or to tamper with the national way of teaching to onv very serious citent, nill 
preient any great use being made of them as part of a system c( naiional cilucation Tlie 
teacher*, or their eons and relalires, in case they ore IhcmsclrM too old to go to icLooI, must 
be induced by means of scholarships or bonoscs to reccito Iraiinng m normal schools estjllislicd 
for tie purpose in nil those subjects which we have proposed in Uic course of instruction for 
pnmaty schools The schools of the second and fiftli classes, and especially of the former, can 
be vety easily ^med to good account by the above method To ulilwc them to the folle.t 
extent, it would he, howcTer, necessary tomaVe Hindi the medmm of initractiou in them 
Tlioso of the fourth class can also be to some exUnt utilised, but nomic the remaining classes 

The masters, ao far aa we know, are not nnwiHiog to receive State aid and conform to the 
rules under which that aid is given only if changes retting aside Ibcir aabonaj war* of traci- 
mg are not very hastily bnt gradually introdoeed 

The grant m*aid system, so faras our knowledge goes, has not been citendeJ to these 
schools, nor can it be done so long as tho spirit of the granUm-aid rules, which implies that 
the manager or manager* of nschftol desirous of reenviag Stale aid should show tbs money or 
tha resources of money at their disposal, io augment which the grant u uked for, remami 
unchanged. 

Thesoichoolsarenotsurportedoasnyineomc, thtir maifers, except those of the third 
clasi, reeeiio no regular lalanw To extend Ibo grant-ia-aiJ syitem to Ibeie schooli, it would 
be neecoary to value the time of the leacUen m money and give ils Calf as grant, Iraving the 
otherbalf to be nude unlyfeeiorgratiheationson different oewions as now, oecoiding to 
the will of Ibo scholars parents orguaidians This will indure them to reecirefrsining in 
normal schools cslabliihed tor them. 

The Department has in some eases attached Ihevo to its own schools, an 1 ha* agreed In 
pay to the teacher* fixed salaries from the mouicipal tends The musiouxnes have also in 
some piaees attached these schools, by sometunce allomug fixed salaries to tbo teoeberf, and 
sometime* making payments by results 

Qses f> *•^thatoplalon does your expenenco lead you to bold of the Client ami Tsine of 
home instroction ? How far i* a boy edneated at home able to comp* to on e<]uaJ teruts,at exa. 
mioations qualifying for the public *er*ice,THlh boy* cdscatrd »t rebool? 

Jms fi->liomc education, 10 our opinion, is generally neither deep nor exteruuTc Tliote 
who educate tlicir tons exelnsivcty at home ore generally perroes who want to prepare them in 
some special mbjret Training of facullie* and storing of LnowK'dgo neither ii, norna Le 
their aim There u, however, another das* of people who prefer home education on the 
ground that acbool education pronde* no safrgiuid •gaiwl the acquisition of b»d babiis I5ot 
thi*, too, cannot bo much sccureil against by boms nlucation Homs education only Oerelopc* 
homely virtues, bnt does not produce any active didike for vires. 

Uojs cducalnl at lotne cannot compete with boy* edneatrd la school* on eoual Icrra* 
The former are not accustomed to etaminalion*, and have not that aptitude for noicrvUadirtg 
and dermitoly and pointedly anwnnglbo qaevtwns which the Utter ututlly icqu-re We 
know initaneca id which boys educated at home faded simply breanse they could not under, 
stand and answer the examination qaralions to the point, thoogh they knew U eir books better 
than the tclmol boyi who paiicd in the same eismioatioo 
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may control them from ouUiJe nn.i direct and «dnw llicm in eticli a war ns to leave ttcir 
inJe^ndcnt notion f^nerally unfettered These committees should bo required S Jre«.4 

SlS D^rtment “>• Inspector and submit ^them to the J^u- 

nfr iJ^partment, who«c officers may maLe *o) su^^ction or rcmarli to be earned out m 
rv?m n offcbooh eitlierin their Rcncral administmtion or mauajcment Tbo Local 


SS tvh, n“ r*,?" «»rth..„m.lloltalforp„„,T 


Director The DenutV dismiss or aMHimt Icachew, cxeci t under the approval of the 




Am S ‘—The unm-irv .‘’‘^‘’1 t« malfo sufficient provuion ? 

rnittmforsurnort *“ «P'“">n. I>v entrusted to Muninnal Com- 


urioTOrf Tn thn Unt Ho .M„„„pnl Commilloe, mny, n/ler Her 

rn74t.t ntfol tn„r 

pntposca in Ihcir annual bu^et whieh sWM provuion for educational 

Lomi to the Eduealional DViirtmrnVw and thus iMde 

think that the provision made i7iniM(rL?«» 1 district officer, who may, if they 

But thia control should ‘not be to male preatcr provuion 

comoiiltees axercised in a way that may degenerate into overndiog tbo 


teach?isiaprim^^eci[ooL?"^tU?5*^,t'ik‘"* ^ on the syrtom in force for providing 
they exert a^benef cS iSqLoI I " »choolmastU ? vl 


they exert a^ bcneUul innaence amoB*f.*VK^“*’ schoolmasters ? Do 

inerenm of pay, for improving the^r Sti« ? ^ neasnm, ether than 

__ Am tl— Teachers m .. . . - . _ 


Web»v.nofn«ltto'Siamrh"”i%‘tir''S” S'”™%rio»'W frenj »»nMl «bo«Ia. 
supply of teachers from the 0“ 1I»« other hand, svcbchevethat the regular 

the Educational Dtrartment to^wn^!^ » !*^ to a certain extent placed it within the reach of 
useless by reason of their Bnlinn-iiJT'^^* those schools os were perfectly 

.^m^ntly enforced, bccauro ,ffm« 5 Only tbu provision should be more 


8tTin«ntly enforced, becauro ”v®* tenebmg Ooly tbu provision should be more 

schoM or passed anv cxamituifinw teachere who have received no tniniug m boj normal 
gestions ns to the routse of laslru^inn^**??*^ Ib^ schools. But we have to make ang- 
shonld be cxdosiveh to imnart tbwo normal schools The lusinesa of normal schools 

be attached to 


be attached to every noS «booV“foI.7K “ of leacbing Jlodel schools should 

eiammation should only be ndmiH*.! ■ ♦ P®n>oef Students who have pass^ n prescribed 
the mode of teaching „d thf “tiooJs, where they are only tolw taught 

masters at present is rather low TV.^*?***^ of schools. The social status of village sehool- 
hy the Tahsildars when on their tonr sometimes made to work lu the place of ebaprasees 
also gradually feel less respect for tT,«™ ^ ^ schools This makes the villagers 

exercise among them comes to an end Uneficial mfluenco which they could 

0 ! Educational Committw *°^e*t^J?*^*^*r^*’***^ head roasters should he made members 
deaths and births, 4.c , they should lx. schools should be required to register 

epectors,ana Tahsildar^ Se head «“P«t l>7 the Inspectors, Distnet In- 

officials No teacher should be made to •!« r^!*****!* ciaifu in the presence of the aboTe 

to, especially by the Tahsildam ° “ “ "e at present subjected 


them more acceplahle to tbicommlS^&L ^ m^oeed into primary schools, wonld make 

Should any spemal means be adopted for specially to the agncnltnril classes? 

.F,on» "1 T^? Pnmary sohewU subjects effiaent ? 

®l ° as wonS citc commnnito at large, such subjects 

sl^ t “S^'i^ltnral classes, in^sddi^on ** ngncultural, artisan, and tra^ 


.1!^ t “gricultnral classes, ih addition «« - *“® »S»cu<™mh artisan, and trading 

should form a part of the.r course of stoaT *^” *^®“^ “ ognciltore which 

'‘“r taught Si ^ land roeasunng The trading 

besides the usual cou«4 

Similarly, a small treatise on » few books of Hindi 


tm^ne®?^rM rt ‘’® neceasary to attach^Ste^ of’^“ *5®?® m such sub- 

wnsisf of muii n«i?, ^ “eecssary to adi^ any^ j*J®rn. 

purpose, but tW training Besides, efficieatterlTA«®°*' tj does not 

a., ™u b, b, rSSb'3.^"'"’ 



from oor wish to chect the ijircad of evocation is the slsstfes* dejjrce hy the olaadoanent of 
ft ftiDgle school to rrolaUe decay," bnt Use Delhi College wft* clowd witboat any reference to 
the demand for edacaboa of t^ jwple of those parts among whom “the spread of edaeation'’ 
has been senonsly checked 

The reason why more effect has ool been giTen to that pronsi n is, that sufficient cn- 
eouti'^ment u not yet afforded to higher Vacation >d this pronnee to enable it to produce 
such men of education as may, alUr appreciating the adcautagrt of edueabon Ihttusehes, 
come forward to found colleges of their own. So long ns the judi-*tal and eiecntire scrnces 
and cier higher posts under Gorenunent are not freely open^ to men of high edniaibon, 
pneate agencies wtu not U forthcoming to wtahluh colleges and schools 

Qite* IG—Do yon know of any cases in which Gorenunent institutions of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to pnrale bodies, with or wit! out aid, without injury to 
education or to any interests which it u the dntr of Oorernment to protect ’ 

Jt$ our proTinee no Gorenimeot institution of any order can be closed without 

injury to edneabon To close OoTemment insbtntiont of the higher order would not only be 
highly detrimental to the canse of edocntion, but would tnatenally frustrate the desire of 
Goremment to retire from their aid at tome fotore time, which, ws thinV, is yet far distant 
There are at present in the Punjab posilitely no ptirate bodies to whom any Goremment 
institutions conU be transferred, except the nussionanf* Bat to transfer edneabon to 
niiss*on3ncs wonlA he both agajnsl the poher of Oormimtnl as regards religions aeutiahty 
and of the Despatch of 1854 The pnnury object of the mtfrionanes and of those who send 
them out u the spread of CbnsUanily, and to transfer Goremment educational insbtnbons to 
their hands wonia be to help them m proselytism, whidi would be opposed to the principle of 
neutrahty whndi Oorerament has hitherto been pormiog in all its schools and collies Then, 
one of the greatest adrantages which the De«patch contemplates woold rcfiilt from the transfer 
of Goremment inshtubons to pnrate bodies, is "fostering a rpint of nliance epon local 
eierlions and eomhination for lo^ purposes*’ Bo* this benefit cannot sccrae fiom the mis- 
oonanes, who are as foreign to os as the Goremment itself Pnrate bodies, consisting of 
Bsbre gentlemen alone, can help terwardf the attainmnit of (his adrantage. 

Qses In the prorince with whudi you are aequaioted art any nntlemea able and 
ready to come forward and aid, eren mote exteoiirely than heretofore, in the establuhmcDt of 
schools and coUegea upon the gnat ia>aid Q-stem ? 

^04 1/ — Ia the Fuajsb we know of no gentlemen who are ready to come forward and 
aid more eztenarely in the ertabbshmeat of schools and colleges There am gestlemm who 
are able to do so, and their somber u not so large as (ur) in Bengal, bnt surely none who are 
prepared to do so To emto a body of such ^atlemen herev it is aheolutely seecssary to 
tpread higher cdueatHU more extensirely by opeuing all the locrabre ports oader Oorenmeat 
to eompebbon, aud not mnng them away, as at prcaent, to men of low attoiumentt on mere 
tecommendaboo. The £f>eouaaboB of higberMUcahoo wiU, ws b^liers, completely change 
the present state of thing* and bring into existence a body of men who will open achooU of 
their own for the educabon of tbeir cooslrymea. . 

Qsei JSr—H the Goremment, or any local antbonty hanng contnd of public money, 
were to announce its determinatiou to withdraw after a giren term of years from the mainten 
asce of any higher edneabonal lusbtnbon, what measures would be best adopted to s'unulste 
pnrste effort in the latenm, so as to secure the maintenance of such msbtnbon on a rnrate 
footing? 

^irs IS — If Guremateafr or *£ty local authon'y im« to aanemnee its cfetennination to 
retire from the enpport of soy losbtuUoa of the higher order after a given brae, the measure 
be«t adapted in our opuuon to stimulate pnrate effort would he to induce the moneyed classes 
to receive higher edocatioa more extensively than heretofore and thereby enable them to take 
mere interest lu the education of their coimtiymeii by endowing schools and coUe'res It 
would also answer this purpose to recognise the «ernees of each men in the dir^on br 
marks of honour and other such modes as may be deemed Jikely to please them, ramn^cf 
high class Europeans with the weltbier das>cs on terms of equably and fneniLhip 'and 
explaining to the latter the ot^ects of education , and this duty towards lU extension may also 
assist largely in hanging about this end. Bnt much cannot, we hel eve, be made out of such 
efforts at FPe«ient. There can be rery bttle prqbabibty, if atoll of sooces*, unl^ rcaDr 
educated men, Btunulated by patnobemstuicts, do not come forward to take the manjumment 

of such inshtubons into their -~-b 


Cm* 19 —Hare yon any remarks to offer on the pnnaplcs of the grant-m aid mtem 
OTlhedetai^ of its adminirtration’ Are the grants adequate in the ca^ of («) eoW M) 
boys’ schools, (e) girls* schools, (<?} norma! Bchoob? o tl) 

25„TT. lu™ ho to ,Sa on U« pnnople of Ite jfrul-.nuiJ, tnl hjr. 

oomeUnnj to uj on the detoil, of iU .dinnutt.too One of the coniton. on ntod. ~nnU 
in the Punjab ran bo giten u " ttot the ertendea operation, to be brooght into pla. by 

GoTOoment nmtmee joitified b, itewnntoet the loenl.t, (dee leguii beuu; had ti tft 
toletiee i^nneinenfa of the in.litntion. toelingtodendtotbefiiniLinenilable tonStheinl nnd 
tj tie eiioot etoonmoJatien proTidod " Itau tonditon u eei, often toten edeantaee of hr 
nnlbontie. u en eien» nben the, en not mdmeJ to giro any great „ ee? 
pAcalar en« The tooU^of the torn rteel tn nhtob . greJt eafedoiinS S 

A petty consideration 
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like the school accommodation should then be legarded as no important element m justify log 
the extended operations to he brought into jlay ly the Government assistance a»Led for 
Grants m onr opinion, should be freely given when -isled for, only if the Goremmentis 
satisfied as to the financial stability and competent management of the school Jot which the 
grant IS required The second condition, m, “that the instructive staff is adequate there 
being ordinarily a teacher for everj 30 boys in average attendance ” must aho be dispensed 
with, for it IS htely that the number of studmte having been mcreised to an unduly large cue 
the grant may have been needed for tlie sole pntpo«e of strenglhening the staff 

Again, the spirit cf the Punjab grant m aid roles, which implies that a competently 
managed and staffed school should already exist before a grant can le asked for, should be 
modified, to the effect that if a gentleman, or a body of gentlemen, desirous of e=tahhshing a 
school or college come forward to contnbote a som towards its expenditure and give sufiicient 
gnarantee that they will continue to contribnle the proposed sum. Government should help them 
with an equal moiety and also with the establishment of the <cbool 

The grants to girls' schools should then be given on less onerous terms than to boys’ 
schooU , but in onr provmce the grant in aid regnlations for both kinds of schools are the 
same, except that Goiernment inspection is not enforced in the former schools, wline it is done 
in the latter Female education is at a great discount in our province, and it is necessary that 
Govetument should make every endeavour to stimulate: it, »f it is at all desired to raise India 
from tho torpor of ages. Girls' «cbooIs do not only supply education to the pupils who read 
in them, hut become the lodirect means of educating tbeir children when the^^c girls become 
mothers 

In making grants in aid toindigenoos schools, the value of the time of the teachers cow 
working in them should also he reckoned in money and counted as mcome or expeuditure of 
tho<e schools 

The sum set aside for grants lo-aid shoull lo onr opiuiou, be distributed amoug District 
Committees, after they are constructed on the lines laid down m ths Government of India 
Itevilution of the ISth May on Local Self Goverom«-Bt, to make grants to whatever school or 
gentlemen ready to start a school they may deem proper, subject to rules made by Government 
1 1 cou^nltation with the committees Hie committ^ having a knowledge of the whole 
district, will be better able to dispose of the mouey than any Goverament otDeial/ depart- 
mental or other 

Qnes —How far IS the whole educational system, seat preseot adomistered one of 
jmclieal neutrality, x e , one la which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Govenuseat aid and laspectioo from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught m it ? 

Jh* £0— The whole educational system, asst pre*eDt admiDi<tered, is one of practical 
neutrality as regards rel gious mitruction except so far as by gtviDg grai ts to the mi siouanes, 
whose pnmary object is proseMum, and education only secondary Government ludireetly 
helps in the dissemmaliOD of Christun doctrines, without at the same time giving any grant 
to Hindu and iluhammadau semi religious schools which might be a set off against the mis 
sionary institutious 

Quet 21 — IVbat classes pnncioally avail themselves of Government or aided schools aod 
colleges for the education of their children 7 How far is the complaint well fouoded that t1 e 
wealthy classes do uot pay enot^h for such education? IVhat is the rate of fees payable foe 
hi''hcr education in your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ana —In our province the Diddle classes priocipally avail themselves of educaboual 
institutions The wealthier cfas*cs, who have not yet parted with the hereditary notions of 
anstocralic greatuess, and who liave no necessity of seeking for Government employment, 
which they regard as the only olject of education, gcueralJy keep aloof from them But wbea 

the sons of one or two wealthy men get admission into any school, they generally, and accord 

IDO- to the rule in force with regard to fees, par a little more than the ordinary fee, though 
we cannot say that they nay enough for Uicit education 

The rate of college fee in our province is R$ 2, which we think is quite adequate con<i 
denng the baekwarf state of education sod the means of the class«.s which avail of it An 
attempt to raise the rate of fee will, we have no manner of doubt, be attended with an imme 
diate depletion of onr college. 

Q„ft 22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college supported 

entirely by fees ? 

An 22 —There is no proprietary school or college supported entirely bv fees in lae 
Funiah, nor can there ho one for a long tunc to come The Metropolitan lu'titntion and the 
City College in Calcutta are instances of such mstitat on®, and tho same arcumstaaces whic^ 
have produ^ them m Calcutta can bring them about here 

Qvea 23 —It is m yonr opinion possible for a ooo-Government mstitat on of the higher 

order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government 
msUtaJion ? If so, under what conditions do you coosuler that it might become so ? 

23 I es, it is possible for a non Goverament institution of the higher order to 

become influential and stable in competition with a similar Governmeot institution only if ti e 
staff m the former IS efficient, the rate of fees lower, aod ths number of inducements in the 
shape scholarships and prizes larger or at least equal 

Qgf, 24 Is the cause of higher edacation in voor province inj ireil by any unhealthy 

competition , and if so, what remedy, if any, would yon applv ? 

Punjsb 
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Am Pi— The cause of higher educitton in ouf province has senouslj suiferod from the 
unhealthy competition of the Tunjah llnivemly' College, whose standard o! esaroination 
hitherto lower m almost all subjects, is st U, we think, lowerin some subjects ^ anons remedies 
on vanous occasions have been su^ested by vanoos bodies and men We would also suggest 
one or two English must be made a compuhoiy enhject and medium of instruction for all 
those who appear at the degree examinations ^cn the ordinary degrees of B A and M A 
must not be given to the purely vernacular etndents, nor should such degrees be given to tbem 
as may in any way be confounded with these d^rees In fact, the Oneotal side must he totally 
independent of, and distinct from, the English side The best remedy that we can apply 
would be to mate the University conSae its attention to its legitimate objecb as setforth in its 
statutes • , -p, 

The legal profession has greatly suffered from the competition of the Punjab Unirer«ity 
The tc^t which w required by the Punjab University for adtnustoa into the Law class is tl e 
Entrance Examination, whereas the test in other provinces is at least the F A examination 
The consequence of this concession is that the students who pass the law examinations here 
are not all so eEcient as those la other ptovinces The standard therefore ehould, m our 
opinion, be raised to the First Arts or the Proficiency Examination 

Qvet S) —Do educated Natives in your provmce readily find remunerative employ 
ment? 

Am 23 —Educated Natives m our province do tot, as a rule, readily find renuneralive 
employment From the purely liberal education which they receive in the schools and colleges, 
they only become fit to work os clerks and occupy other posia under Goven ment, which al«o 
unfortunately in the Punjab are generally given away to men of low education A careful 
examination of the jud eial and executive services wiU at once show that the number of 
educated men in them is very small to comparison to Amla men It is neceesary, both in tl 6 
interests of education and the efficiency of Goiemment service, that all higher posts should 1 e 
thrown open to men of high attainments As to technical education (here u i one worth the 
name, and hence no student ever engages himself in any kmd of trade, manufacture, or other 
such work 

Qses 25 —Is the issiruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of tho*e who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical jnfomatiou ? 

Am 25— The lostructiou imparted m our secondary schools is not calcnlated to store the 
minds of students with much useful and practical infotmation The students are required to 
study all along high courses of Persian selected from various books, which do not only not store 
the mind with n efol Luowledge, but in maoj cases hll it with falsi. facts It in its place a 
knowledge of the important facta of somd of the important sciences could be impaTln in n 
practical way by the help of lastrumcots &.c , it wooU prepare the student to be more nsefnl 
to himself and to society Some veiw important principles of niecbanics would be a 
hundred times mare nteful than any nuraWr of Persian books replete vntb elaborate metaphors 
and 6 m les and erotic eSus ons FI ysicat geography, portions of winch are onlv now tangt t 
and in a purely tlieorcticil wny, could bo male a more profitable subject of study if it were 
taught more fully and in a practical form Some leading principles of hygiene could also be 
more profitably added to the course It is not d flicaU to teach all these things Persi'in, 
which 13 now a compulsory subject, cau make room for many,- uay, all 

Quet S7 —Do yon think there is any truth lo the statement that Uiesttentioii of teachers 
and pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Exaraioation of tie University? if so, arc you 
of opifiiOD that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in secoodary 
Echools for tbs reqmrements of ordhtarv life? 

J»t 27— kes, the attention of teaclers and pnpds » generally directed to the Entrance 
Examination of the University in such u way as to impair the practical value of education 
except in cases where the head master has a special eye on the development of the students 
fuenlties and on their stonng thi r minds with useful information 7 he nun of the former is 
to prepare tho students in text books, and of the latter to get them up Tlic view widely 
prevalent in our eountry, which reguids alt education as a means to employment, favours tl is 
alt tndc Dot to do away with the examioation for the sake of keep ng the practical value f 
secondary education mtact would leave tl e pohl c no standard by which to j idge of the 
ahil ties of different candidates for the public serv ce The host way of recone ling these two 
conflicting things would mouro} nion be to lay quite as much stress on pract cal knowledge 
ju the examination as on thcoret cal knowledge Papers si ould also beset oa practical suhiecrs 

and thoroughness of knowledge should be more part cuUrly attended to * ' 

Quel 2S— Do you tiink that lie Dumber of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the UniTersily Entrance Exammatiac. is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country? Ifyantfiukso what dnyou regard os the caascs of this state 
of things, and what rented cs would von soggc«t7 

Am 2S — If the teqaircments of the pronnee are meuuced hy the runihcr of students 
for wh cli it at prcsiiit fnds cinployn ent as a matter of fact, the number of students w! o 
pre^icut themselves for the tnlrance hxaminatioB may be said to be unduly Urge But if the 
mtiirciTteiiU of theconntiy are to be j iJ„ed from even the number of posts arailahk under 
Ciovernment, the number of students if rot lar»e, for most of tie Government pwts are at 
rrrsent given away to the sons and rclalivea of court clerks and mulish s no the reconyncnJ 
alien of their superiors, If.howeier, requirements be taken lo mem, in the widest sense of 
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the term, potential rcqnirements, tbenmabcr IS not only not large but positively gmall The 
reason why the number of such students sometimes aj^ars to be very large m our proTince is 
that most students, owing to the want of encouragement on the part of Government, cannot 
get posts m preference to recommendation wallas Its remedy, therefore, in the Punjab would 
be to male more provision for University men in the eanoiis branches of the public service 
while la other provinces, where Government posts cannot supply all the University students with 
means of livelihood, technical schools giving cdneatwn »n vanons arts may he founded so as 
to diiert such students ns cannot find employment now to trade and mannfactnre 

Qsr# S9 — T7hat system prevails myonr province with reference to scholarships , and 
have pn any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship g-stem impartially 
administered as between Government and aided schools? ^ 

Ant S9 — The system which prevails in onr province with reference to scholarships is 
much on the same lines as were bid down m the Despatch of 1854 Till very receutly 
scholarships were allowed by Government to one out of eveiy four candidates -who ^eed the 
Entrance and First Arts Examinations of the Calcutta University But since the transfer 
of those ecbolarshipa to the Panjah Umvemty College and their award aceordino- to the 
results of that body. Government makes an aggregate grant to the Senate, which it disposes 
of in scholarships, adding as many from the Punjab University funds as will make the whole 
number of scbobrships equal to one-tbird of the candidates who succeed m its Entrance and 
Proficiency Examinations The Punjab University, before tbis BTTangemcnt, gave scholarsbips 
to more men than it now docs In this connection we have to make this remark, that Govern- 
ment scholarships ought not to he indiscnnunately distributed between Onenbt and English 
students, hut that a definite number of them ought to be alloted for vernacular students and 
a fixed number for the English ones, the former of eoorse beiDg smaller than the latter The 
reason for this is that the vernacular ttudents have many sdrantages over the English ones, 
such as the unpreeiseness of the vernaeutar language and the inadequacy of the translations 
by which their answers are generally measured 

A number of sebolsnhips is then allowed by Government for district school stodents 
These scholarships are nwaidM, subject to certain conditions, according to the position gained 
by the students in the middlo-sebool examination, and ore tenable in upper schools A few 
schoIarsbiM are given to boys who join the upper department of Anglo vernacular district 
schools Scholarships ace also awarded to boys of vernacniar schools tv bo pass the middlc'Scbool 
examination on the same principle as to bojsof EaghsbdutnctschooL, and ore tenable in the 
High Vemacolar School at Lnobuna. 

Scholarships not exceeding lU 3 per mensem are also granted by District Committees and 
Slnnicipalilies, tenable in district and vernacniar schools of the middle class, snbject to certain 
rnles laid down by Gorernmeot for the eeiection of candidates Jhose granted ly District 
Committees depend more nf>on the option of Deputy Conunissioners than any ooe else 

Special «cho1ar<hips are allowed to a certain number of IIuhamoad'iDS m the Anglo Arabic 
School at Delhi, which was endowed by the late Nawab Fazl AIi Lbao 

A number of scholarships are sanctioned by Government for the Central Traiotog Col* 
lem at Lahore, and ahont 20 for the Mayo School of lodustml Art Scholarships from 
diaerent funds (provincial service, district fauds, mnoicipa] funiL} arc aho held by medical 
school and normal school students, the latter regarding them more as salaries than mere scholar* 
ships os they are 

Scholarships are also given by pnvate bodies and mdmdoals, and these mostly depend 
upon the will of the donor There are thus font hinds of scholarships (1) tho'e granted by 
Governmei t, (2) those granted by District Committees aod Municipabties, (3) those by the 
Punjab University College , (4) those by private individuals 

Government scbolanbips are, as far as our knowledge goes, never granted in aided scliooU 
Only the District Committee and Slunicipahty scholarships are given to boys in the aided 
8cb<»l», and they, too, are not impartially adniDistered The number of scholarships m the 
aided schools is proportionallymuch smaller than of tbose granted in the Government schools 
The aggregate value of scholarships granted in aided schools in the year 18s0 81 was 
Es ll°3l9°while of those held in GovernmeDt schoob it was Rs 55,967 If there are two 
competitors, one from an aidedaudtheothertrouinGovernment school, for the scholarship, the 
latter is generally and usually preferred To encourage aided schools it is of the utmost im 
porUnce to throw open all sebolarsLips, Government as irell as others, to competition for both 
the aided and Government schoob This is one of the reasons why at present boys as a rule 
like to avail themselves more of Government schoob than aided ones 

Qaet SO — Is municipal support at present extended to graat-m aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies, and how fsr is this support likely to be pennanent? 

30 \es , mumcipalsupportisextendedtoscveral grant-in nid missionschoob The 

Scotch Mission School at Sealkote, the Uhnrch Mission School at Narowal the American Mis- 
sion Gills’ School at Hushtarpur and the Rawalpindi Mission Schools are instances Now 
that the income of the Municipalities is every day increasiag. or at least becoming permanent 
in most cases there is every reason to beheve that this snpport will become permanent, at least 
la the majority of ca«es 

Qaet SI Does the University cnmcnlnm afford a euffieient training for teachers lu 

secondary schoob, or are special normal schools needed tor the purpose? 

Jn/Sl-The University cumculim, m onr opinion, affords sufficient training for 
traders la secondary schoob If it be, however, felt that University students are wanting 
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in any praclical managcmfDt of sctools, pronsiOB may be made for fuch trainm" m the coHejes 
themselres, ^is will answer the pnrpose of Dortnal Fchools without iccumn^ nnnccesKiTy 
expenditure on their maintenance 

Q»-* 83 — 'WTiat is the system of school UBpcctioa parsucd in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improrcnicnt? 

A*t S3 — The inspecting staff in our province con*ists of the Inspectors, the Avistant 
Inspector*, the Di'tnct lu'pector®, who are sometimes called Chief Aluhamrs The province 
IS flmded into four circles ol inspection, with one Jn»pector, and aeveml District lospectors 
and Chief Muhamra for each circle There are Assistant Inspectors too m the laihore and 
Umballa circLs The circles are Umhalla, Idhore Mnltan, and llan-alpmdt. The Inspector 
has to inspect all the dutnet schools in his circle at least three times in s year lie u assisted 
in this work hy the Assistant Inspector, who is also to inspect the schools erciy third month 
The Inspector and Assistant Inspector sometimes divide UieechooU between them for lospoction. 
Owing to the pressure of wort, the Inspector does not Tilwavg inspect the village schools 
separately, hut inntcl several of them to one central point This sometimes leads to abuse 
on the part cf the village schoolmasters Two of the lopcctions of the Inspector are only 
Bommal , the third, which called the annral lospectioo, is something like real The Distnrt 
Inspectors and Chief Muhamrs inspect only village schools which ate under Deputy C/omtais* 
Bioners tbnoe a year, the latter, who do not Lnow 1 Dgtt.h generallv, inspecting the vernacnlar 
schools alone At the end of each io«peeUon the District Inspector submits a diary to the 
Deputy Commusioner, giving the nomber of miles travelled evtry day, the name and numl-cr 
of schools visited, and other such particulars Ucsides Uie^, quarterly statements, giving the 
same lofotmatwn in a more condensed form, are scat to Circle Inspectors through the Deputy 
Commissioner The TahsiUars are also supposed to inspect the viUago kLooIs in their tahnl 
wnde on tour, but a* a maUer of fact they very seUom, if at all, take the trouble of doing e* , 
and of those who do inspect, the majanty do only in name Many schools, ecpecially village 
school are not now properly inspected, and the result is that both the traehers and their 
pupils neglect their duty It is Decessarr for a better and more effnent inspection that the 
number of Inspectors be increased, and this cannot he done within the limits of the present 
expenditure tdl native ageney u more extensively ctnnioyvd hixtire In^^tore willeomlinc 
efficiency with cheapness and work quite as satisfactorily as the Aesistant Inspectors, who are 
all nabvet, now do The Tahaildan, £x(t» AxsuUnt Commi^ioners, and Deputr Ccmmis> 
Bioners should be made to pay more attention to io«pcctioD of schools in their autnets and 
tahsils while on their tour 

The members of D strict Committees and MoDicipalities should be e<q[ieciallr jodneed to 
take more interest in this work which they can do very efficiently ooly if they have the will 
and the ahditv to ia 3Ien of education and independence should he allowoi more eeate in 
committees so as to bnng about the desired end * 

Qffce S3 — Canyon snggeA any method of seconog efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination P 

An Sd— We cannot suggretany method of securing voluntary agency in the work of 
inipectian sud examination except that Iccntive posts in the judicial aod executive services 
and other departments be reserved for men of Dniveisity edarabos, and a I'ody of highlr 
educated men be thereby created These men sbonW be fmly giien seatain^he District and 
Mnmeipsl CommiUees, where they will not only inspect aod examine the schools under (heir 
control and mana'geinent, but will do the work efficiently As Tahsildars, Dxtra Assistant 
Commi «]oacn, and Assistant Comnuftsioners also, they will think it a part of their duty to 
their country, if not to their Government, to thoroughly mspect and examine the schools 
within the lusits of their junsdichan while on loor 

TVe do not view with favour the method of oonfemog titles cf honour on thwe who may 
volunteer to inspect and examine any number of schools , for the agency, if at all created in 
this way, vrfll not he efficient , men of (ducatiou only can do this wort well and they care not 
for titles. Title hunters will merely serve to sulmit hig reports containing exaggerated 
accounts of their exertiotis in this dmeetion without doing nnythisg snbstantu) 

Q««# 5J— How far do you consider the texUbooks in use m all schools suitable’ 

An 34 The text books in use id schools are some of them defective m some respects, 
but we abstain from malnag any remarks upon them as they ate bemgrevued by the Text 
Book Committee appomted by Oovernmetti. 

Q»f* 3a — Are the present arrungcnienta of the Education Department in regard to 
examinations or text books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily interfere with the Dw 
development of pnvate institutions ? Do they lo any wise tend to check the development of 
natural character and abihty, or to interfere with the production of a nseful vcrnacalat 
literature? 


A»t 3a — Yes, the present amngements of the Education Department in reference to 
examination do unnecessarily interfere with (he &ee development of private mtitnbotis. It 
has been ruled by the local Government that »o post carrying a salary of more than B« 2o 
shonU be given to any wtaa who has not pueed the middle school eiaminahon or the service 
examination, which is lower in standard and whidi is instituted with a special regard to old 
mnn^his who are already in employ Tins bemg tie case, the subject for this examination 
6hc^ be so selected as not to check the growth of pnvate mstitnUoas in anv wav Dot we 
, that a* a rnaUer of fart they do Persian, which caanet even be defended on the plea on 
which Urdu « defended,— ri , that it U the OJurt language,— is regarded as quite as important 
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ifnotmoreimportantthiiD English or any othersnbject Thepapersgetinthiasubiect are nsually 
very difficnlt, fat more than those m any other subjects, which imphes that the Department lays 
greater stress npon this subject than upon any other Bofcweseenoearthlygoodmitsstudy Its 
literature cannot have any healthy mUuenee npon the nnnds of the students, nor can it m any 
way improve or elevate them If it can do anything, it can fill the minds with false ideas 
about things, and with nnnatoral and highly hyperbolical metaphors and similes, if not 
positively vitiated, fall, a» it generally is, of fool thoughts and ideas It cannot even serve the 
purpose of a classical language, as it is not one, properly speatmg Sanskrit aud Arabic, 
which may be called real classical langnages, are only optional subjects m the examination, and 
as a matter of fact there are very few schools in which teachers for those languages are pro- 
vided It therefore chechs the free development of such private mstitutions as may teach 
Arabic and Sanskrit as second languages instead of Persian Persian was denounced as such 
and Its compulsory study m the schools as “a qoestionahle policy" by the Government of Sir 
Henry UaviesiarerieTnBg the Report on PofmhfEdiwation for 1871 72, on the ground that 
it was nowhere spoken and used, except perhaps by some men in Peshawur 

Similarly Urdu, which is as foreign to the people as Persian, shonld not be ft compulsory 
subject m the examination It may be made optional to secure a supply of clerks for Govern 
ment courts and offices as long as Urdu is the court language But it must on no account be 
compulsory, for the institutions which may be started to educate the mas»es through their own 
vernacular will not he able to take advantage of this examination It has a very bad pro- 
spective effect npon the creation of such institutions 

The arrangements of the Education Department, then, also interfere with the develop 
ment of natural ability and with the ptoduction of a useful vemacnlar literature 

There is a rule of the Director by which no student can make two promotions in one year 
He ought to read one full year in every class before he can be promoted to the next But os 
a matter of fact some students often finish their coarse in about six months and possess every 
other recommendation frt the next class. Lot th^ cannot be promoted to it They have to 
vegetate in the same class, and the result generally is that they become idle and lazy, and do 
not work with that diligence, when promoted to the next class in their tnm, which character- 
ised them ^before It la nothiog bat natural are therefore of opinion that such 

stndents thonld he promoted after every six months at the discretion of tbeir bead master, or 
after a SIX monthly examination to be held by the Inspector according os the Director may 
thiok fit The bard and fast rule which now exists Cor oannil promotion mast be changed to 
SIX monthly promotion in the case of each students as may be deserving of it 

The excessive term of years, which, put together in the primary, middle, and higher 
schools, 19 ten years, also repre^es Batnral ability Tbe course of study for the lowest class 
of the primary school is so veir little for one year that it cannot but make both stadents and 
toochers lazy If it were reduced from ten to eight years, it wonld not only be a safe 
guard agaiQst idleness, but would also make the necessity of resorting io tbe echeme of 
SIX monthly promotion less frequent 'We therefore propose that there should he eight instead 
of ten classes, four in the primary school, two id tbe middle, and two in tbe upper or higher 
school 

The ffliddle-scbool examination also id one sense checks tbe Batural ah lity of students 
Many, owing to its excessively high etandaid of Persian, find it very difficult to pass that 
esammatioD and hence have to remain eomebmes two or three years m tbe same class, for m 
the Government schools promotion to tbe upper school is sot given tffi one pawes the examin- 
ation which only serves es a bamer m their way Where miss on schools exist side hy eide 
with Goverument institutions, such students os fail (n the ezamioation generally go over to 
them, where no such restriction with regard to p romoboo exists But where there are no 
mission schools, the students either leave tbe school altogether or remaia in the same class for 
two or three years la our opinion no such restriction with regard to promotion should be 
allowed to hinder the progress of the stndents Tbey shoold bo promoted at the recommen 1- 
ation of the head master The middle school examination shoald not, therefore, in sny wsy 
impede the onward progress of the stod«.nt As regards books, the arrangements interfere a 
good deal with the production of a useful veroaculir hteratnre Tbe stndents of all Govern 
ment schools Lave to read books prepared by tbe Department The heid masters of these 
Bchools cannot, in any case whatever, set aside a book prepared by lbs Department in f«' our of 
one not prepared by it, even though the latter be far better than the fonner No other 
encouragement is thus afforded to private anlbor«hip, no books are advertised for Books 
wntteu^y pnvate individuals do very rarely find a jbee among the textbooks for schools 
Nobody therefore ever writes a veroa^ar book , for be who takes the trouble of writing one 
finds that it IS not accepted by the Director, and that he cannot have it pnbli«hed and pnntcd 
on his own account, as he is almo«t sure it will not be adopted by any school, nor will he bo 
able to offer it for role on cheap terms in comparison with tbe books issned by the Director who 
orders several thousands of copies at once, wl wh reduces theve price a good deal Other than 
Government schools also as a rule follow in the wake of Oovernment schools in the absence 
of books other than those prepared by the Pcpaitment TIius, they find it verr difficult to go 
ont of the ordinary tract and prefer a book prepared by a pnvnto ind vidoal even when a 
Letter one is available There i«, therefore, not only no encouragement but eveiy discourage 
ment afforded to tbe production of nrefal rernaenUr bools 

Qtet 3f> In a complete schema of education for loJui, what parts can, in your op-iiioa, 

be most eHeclii ely taken by the Stale and by other agencies ? 

Puojsh. 



Jni 30 — Ai fur m ll’O Punjab i« concfranl, tbe Stkiti fannot Ifart anytbin;^ MWpl tbe 
nnmftrr anda few ini<5Jle echool* to other afrenaef It m«il keep all imlitotion* of the 
lii-’Ler order acd a Ta*l majority of midJlo achool* lo lU o»n bandt, at Jea»t for »ome ti»o to 
como OtberwiM all c>.hcfllion will cither eorao, to a aUnJ etill or p-adnatlv pa*s oo 
baodft of Uio mwioain^-s The one aUcmativo will be <\9ttv at de^ 1 *ral 1e ai too other. The 
nnnsart nnd miJ lie eclioolt which (loTernm»^nl can Icaw to other a^n-nact can I# left only to 
the maniffemcul of Dutncl Commitlew and Mm>ici{>aliti«w, eubject t> tha control and mper- 
vition of the I dncilion Dej-nrlmcnt Stnetly pnvato a^cweiee are not availaUo in cur 
iroTince, nor can Hay ho eo till Uiiiceraity rdoeatwn hae pnslurwl a enfiincot niitiiwr of 
InjiWy ^wealed, men to taVe intereil in the eaiwe of oducaluni aad found or ewlow echooU of 
thtir o\n» 

One* 37 — Wiat eflVet do jou ibink the trithdmwa] of Ooremment to a larje Client 
from tho direct manajp;metit of rchool* or collegci woutl hare upon the aprcal of edoeatton, 
ami the growlh of a ejirit of nlianee upon local ciertione an 1 combination for local purpose*? 

Jks S7— Hio withdrawal of OoTcramrijt to a laiRe citent from tho direct tnanajre- 
ment of sebooli and coilegcs will check the aprca<l of rdacation in our prorincc Mwiionane* 
arc tl 0 only aj^nej that can at all taka up the work in the plva of Coremmeat, and to 
entrust all fdocation to theta will not Ixi to fvater a apint of rehanee ujon local cierlion and 
combination for local mlrpwrt I’nrata naticc gentlemen alone cau an»nrer (he rarpo« and 
contribute to the attainment of the aliove ot j -cl Bat each are not fotthcomiog herf to take 
up the work S) long, therefore, a« prir.itc tlTorta ate not made in the dircctn- ri of fpremhog 
edoeation GoTcmmeiit mu*t rcLtiQ it in lie own band*, if it ncan* that education ihouM not 
come to an end 

Quu 55 -^Tn the event of the Ciovemmcnt withdrawing to a tarj?!* extent from the 
direct management of eelioole or coll g«, do yon apprehend that the etandard of Initmstion 
lu any cla*a of luititntiona would deteriorate? *lf yon think ao, what mearnrea would youing- 
BMt in order to prevent thi* n-viill? 

Jm 5S*— In the ease of Oovernment retiring to a large eitonl from the direct manage- 
. meat of eehooU and cotlogcv, the aUndard of invtnietion m ainoil all U e ichoola and eoUrger, 
except pethap* the primary achool*, wouU no doubt deletiovato in our ptovitvre The atandard 
of initruetion in the schooU of tbo aiaauonanre, who alone, m the rreventatate of oor eir« 
eumataocc*, can talc up education after fioremmenl, i« alre-idy Wlov tint of the Oovemmest 
echooli 1' hen Qovernmeal hae altogether retireil, it will detenorate »tlll further 

The missionance, a« a rule, emj loy Clinvtun {jentlemen on low pay, nod hence can in 
^ery Uw cue< (ccura ctTieiency They cannot ratt with tbit cheap hat generally inetfictent 
agency, for tho czpcnliture of their tchooUand cotlegre would otherwiic Urntne very large. 
Fees iu our proiince form a wry small or do item of income, specially iir (he mitsion schools, 
which art mainly popular on account of low fees. In Bengal, for example, the income from 
fees IS suffiewntly urge to admit of elTeienl tmhere being emjlojed m tUw sehnols and 
colleges, but not here Ibo standard of lostruetivn would Ihereiore, lo all probabilityi 
greatly detenorate in the Tunjal, 

The only remedial measure that ne can suggest against the occurrenee of such a slate of 
thiogs «i case Oovernment uatortwialcly foe out provinco telires from the faU w, that Got- 
ernmeot should keep mod<’i luslitutious of eiery kind in every provinee to eotnpeto with the 
miasionanea This would prevent d teriorition of instruction in niasioo school*, for they 
would, from fear of being altogether deserted, keep up, as far as possible, to the same stand' 
ard 


Qiiee 59— Docs definite iiwlructvon in duty sod the printiples of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Govcmmeol colhgcs andacbools? ilave you any inggcstions to 
make on this subject? 

Am 59 — lastrnetion la dnty and the pnociplen of moral conduct has at present no ploeo 
in the course of any Goiernmeotecliool oreidlogc On that necount GorernmeDt sebooir and 
colleges are termed godless institutions by many men If the object of initructiua in tlicsa 
schools IS to train tbe focnlties of tho students there n no reason why tlie moral faculties 
should bo left lu tho dark, and only the intellectiul fveultiei tniineil Tlie Initruetion now 
imparted has a powerful effect mv tedueing mir bewditivy notions ood loiig.ehetish(d hehefi, 
hut makeano provision forsupplying ihetr place with better ones It is therefore not only 
deaimhle hut necessary that some iproviSHm for instraeUmi in the principles of moral conduct 
should he uiadB in every tehooV nnd ccdlc’c, and such mstruetion in the general principles of 
duty and moral conduct can, we believe, U easily imjarted mthnut encroichmg oa the too 
eenous ground of theology One of tlie teadwvs in every school, who may, Vy reason of te- 
spcctahihty mclmations, training, and estabhshed character, bo thought fit for the work, should 
take several classes together twice or tbnee a week, and instruct them in general principles of 
morahtr, &e , out of a book prepared for the purpose Besides, every teacher should be etnaW 
enjoined to look after this part of tho student a jnatroction with quite as much care and 
attention as he bestows oa the secular part It is not necessary, we believe to hold any exa. 
cMnatioainthissjhject, as it wiU merely tend to make the students learn it in a mechanical 
way rather than euffi,r it to have a healthy iDfluence on tbcir conduct To induce students to 
take mtMestm It and to regard it as a p^ of their duty, so much recognition of it will be 
quite suffic ent as to let every student aBderetand 0 at it will form a very important factor of 
their recommendations for promotion, «md evar head roaster should, at the end of everv six 
months or ayear, about the annual or Six mootlily ezamioatione, report to the Inspector aa lo 
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wliicli stcdent lias talon liow raucli intorcst m tlits side of his studies Beside*, an additional 
stimulus can be giTOn to it by holding out prospects of an anninl prize to the best-conducted 
boyaof every class e have, however, to male one more rtmark m this connection about 
the University courses 

Hie science courses m the FA and BA lIxamiDations arc alternative with philosophy 
courses, so that a student can either study one or the other But m our opinion tlej should le 
both taught together Thereis no doubt that physical sciences have a malcnalbtic tendency, 
and nlso that there is a great ncee««ily of tbeir stndy in our country, wl ich is lamentably 
backward m industries and manufaetones, but it can berery easily couuteracfcii I y the study of 
mental and moral science Both the physical and the mental scicneea should bo mcludod in 
one course, as no education can be said to be complete which docs not give ci^inl place and 
importance to both We would further suggest that, vntli the view to secure (Ins end, tl c 
boarding system on a rather improved and extended sette may with advantage binatc^iiwl 
in connection wjth educational institutions, where the conduct of the students may be carefully 
looked after 


Ques 40— Are any steps taken for promoting the physical vrellleing of itiiJcnt# 
in the schools or colleges in your province? Hareyouany suggestions to male on the subject? 

Am 40 — ^Little has been done in our province to promote (ho ihysical wclfaro of (he 
students, (hero is no good gymnaoium attached to any cctioni or college whatever In some 
district schools there are, honever, some arrangimeots for atb!i.tie sports, but they tire 
not properly looked after The itndcnts there btio small cricket clubs wLieh are sup- 
jotted ^y subscriptions collected from among themselves, as well as by contnbutiotv* 
mads from the contingent funds Very few students, as a matter of course, tale any interest 
lu these clubs There is a widely prevalent idea in our country that athletic sports of nil sorts 
are below a gentleman’s dignity The sense of the community being thus oppose! to them, 
the loys eonlii not be expect^ to voluntarily tike much octivo part in physical czercise«, c«po- 
cully when there was no encouragement oltcrcd to them m any shape They were, except perhaps 
III very few instances, never induced by their teieliers to enlist their sympathies on this side 
In fact It could not bo olherwire, unless OoTeromeot inajo it obligatory upon the teachers, 
for they were themselves brought up precisely siroilirly But it is now recognised by every 
body that no education can lecompleto which omits to make some provifion for the body also 
J list is an educited man without moral training is an intellectnil anomaly in nature, so without 
I hysieal edueitiou he is an intcllectuil nonentity Inacomplotcsystemor edueation all tlireo— 
moial, physical, and latellcctoil traiuiog— should go hand lo haod Qymoasia should be cstab* 
lished in connection with every school, with strict injunctions to thohrail masters to interest the 
students in &U kmds of exercises, takiag an impovtautpartm them themselves Ibey should !<« 
madoto look upon this as a part of their doty If possible, they sbonld snbtmt yearly reports 
on the progress which this kind of education has made in Uieir schools Annual examinations 
should bo held by Inspectors in It, and pnzes pven to (ho lest boys The Inspectors, besiJis, 
should not lose sight of it in any of their visits The Director nlso anst devote a part of hu 
report to this subject, giving full statistics of tbc boys wbo learnt it, as well as tbo relative 
progress which the students of ditTerent schools made during tbc y ear DiflVrent schools should 
be incited to compete with each other for a common prize, and should for this ruirpeso meet at 
some central station to be decided by their tcncliers They Jo something of this kind now in 
Amritsar, but the students u ho meet there for competition arc very few But attaching a 
gymnasinm to every school and making it popular by means of induceroenta will largely luirrare 
the number of such competitors in no bmo The national prejudices against it will a!^o gra- 
dually wear off, making room for a healthy opioioo in its favour 

Q,uf» Is there indigenous instmctioa for girls m the provinco with which you are 
neijunii ted , and il so, whal is its charovter? 

Jh* 41 ^Tlicre w very little inJigrnoos lostrvetion for girls in ihc Punjab Til! very 

recently all the Hindus regarded (and tbo orthodox people evrn now Jo so) fimale eiliiralicm 
as proscril ed by their religious Since the spread of Cnglish cdontion, some peorlehare 

l>ogun lo rooogDi*os its imj ortanoe EdneatcJ people now generally try to gel some eJuratiori 
for their girls They either send them to zenana classes formed hy musion ladies and 1 ell at 
the pnvatc residences of some men, or «k lhc«e IjJie*! to teach Ibm girls at their own ii mes 
Bnt iheso ladies are availible only in nti-s and Urge towns, and not everTwhere Some 
reforming societies have a1*0 got a srI ool here ami tliere, f >r instance, the Arya Samaj at 
I-alion. bis got n girls’ school tdiiealrd men sometimes teach their own girls or get op a s-f 'Kil 
for them on STib«cnplioBs pud by themselves Tie education imparted lo the girls o! ednratil 
men is gcnerallv of a secular nature Tlicir coorso of lortrnction cmipnscs looks on I iitnrr, 
goorenphy, nnthmelic, lit«ratnre &e Bools on morality and dities are also taught Tie 
orthoilox people alio soraeiimc*, tbongh rsrriy, send ll eir pris to tbn« schools or get them 
e^lucatcd at home Our widows also in some cases which of course are very few get s- m- 
education But the inslr'clion imparted to the ws'owt and the prls of crth-slix m-n is 
gcncrallj purely of a religious cl ararler It is given to il e sndaws patpiiwlT to ena* Is tl---m 
to read tl eir religious books for themselves and lead lives of prtr 

Among the ^rnh1mmaUan in ligenoos instnirtion foe prU is more rxUc ve iLsn sm~,g 
thcllmlus Muhammadans of tlie bigherand middleela«»es pnerallv sceure some »dn-s'i n 
for their girls, they are taught either lytbemnlUof the fnexjues, wbo leschesp-cenV vail t*^ 
ffitls of the ne-oblsinrhooil m which the mosqne u situate.1 or It a siveul me'u f r 

the purpose by scvenil men topther Their sdaeation except id some iwlatrd caws, is.jn-tly 
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relieioua They are taug^jt nolliing \nt portions of the Kuran by rote Tbej are also tiugbt 
to flay tleir prajers Tlie girls of tlie higher dasses often learn some books on morality aleo 
But none goes bej ond the bounds of religion and morality 

In the schools for Hindu girls, necdletrork and knitting also, as n rule, form part of the 
instruction The female teacher who knows such things is enjoined to teach them to the girls 
Luropcan ladies who attend the houses of pnvate gentlemen also teach these things 

Ques 43 — IVliifc progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls, and what 13 the character of the instmetion imparted in them? What improvements can 
jou suggest? 

43 — The EJnoation Department haa mado some progress in instituting girls’ schools, 
hut not so much as could he desired The reason is not far to seek It had to encounter 
the prejudices of the Natiies against female education, which limited and retarded its progress 
in this direction It lias established no less tlian 160 Government girls’ schools of the primary 
standard, which impart instruction in Hindi, Urdu, and (lurmukht Grants in aid are also 
given to one Lnglish and to about 162 vernacular primary schools The instruction which is 
III parted in the Government vernacular primary ecoools is of a purely secular chai-actcr It is 
given in such subjects as arithmetic, history, geography, and literature through the three lan- 
guages mentioned above the Hindu aodSikhgtcIsheiogUughtm Hindi and Giirmukhi,aad the 
Muhammadan girls in Urdu and Persian 

Thcro IS, oa fat os our knowledge coos, no instruction given in principles of duty and 
moral conduct in these schools This subject is of so much importance for girls that no school 
should. ID our opinion be without its instruction Thu will serve to make the schools prpular 
and tlcir instruction valuable There is still a lurking belief in our community that education 
spoils the morals of a girl To show tho absurdity of this idea it u necessary that girls should 
be BO instructed m the principles of morality that they may always bear an exemplary conduct 
in their after life 

Then they should not he made to swallow history and geography mdiscnmmately The 
bare nrinciplcs of tho geography of lQdia,aDdaIiUledetailediafonnation of that of the Punjab, 
togctlier with a general knowledge of the geography of the world, will he quite sufficient for all 
purposes Under the subject of history, on elementary history of the Punjab and India will 
answer nil their objects Big bocks cootaiaiog detailed I sts of the names of kings and battles, 
and of lakes uud capes, are not ouly unsavoury to them but reifcctly useless Such heoki 
deter many girls from their study altogether Dot if schools or n higher grade he estahluhed 
III eourse of time, n more advanced senes of books on these subjeits may he adopted 

Inlustrial aits should be taught to them as lovaiiably as moral principles Needlework, 
kniUiiic, kc are not only popular in our society, but are uoiver<aIly regarded ns tl e fit sub- 
jects of n ladj ’s iiifortnat'ioa Some iDstrnctioo la the science of cooking must olso be impart- 
ed lb s noild be of great use to them when they become wives, for oven if not fortunately 
made the drudges of the kitchen, they would with great advaatsge issue instructions to their 
cooks as to Low a certain thing u prepared and drewed 

In our opinion adequate nrraugemenU have not yet been made by tbe Department for 
fcmalo cducatiou Thcro are still several towns in which no si.hoots for girls have been estab 
iisiicii 

It may bo that in the beginning the expenmeat may not be attended with success, but if 
ptTsislMit eflotts aw made time may bnag about some changes for the better 
Que* JJ — Have you any remarks to male on tbe subject of mixed schools? 

Jwi Id —tt e have no remarks to olfer on tbe subject of mixed scbools except that they 
arc not liked by our countrymen One iiad all object to girls reading in the same place with 
\ oys They believe, and in most coses tbeir belief 1 as been verified, that bringing up girls 
an 1 bovs in the same institution has au unhealthy effect upon the morality of both 

Tbe ed icated mm have abo tbe same opinion with regard to this point In ancient times 
when uistnictiou was given to our lads with free boarding and lodging, girls’ schools wen. 
always and nv every «a.s« dilTerent from boys’ schools The nation bas from lime imraemonal 
Icon aecu»tomed to educating its bojs and girls in two distinct schools TVlien with habit 
they have advisability on their side, it vs very difficult to make mixed schools popular nmong 
them 

Qs<» 4i — VThat vs the best method of providing teachers for girls? 

Am Ji— Tlie best niitlioil of providing teachers for girls' schools is no doubt a very 
important wiiit to be deeded in conoeetion with the education of girls There are at present 
four normal schools for native mistrcsies at Lahore Amntsar, Jollundar, and Delhi to provide 
teacl ers for the d ffercut schools in tbe proviDce But as a matter of fact people rcsidmc st & 
distance do not approve of the pupils of these normal schools at teachers ThW have no con 
f Jvnee in their moral condnet, os they do noi know them , nnd to send women from such dis- 
Uncos to those scbools to receive instruction u vciy difficult. Consequently ' it has been 
determined to give op Ibc atUmpt to tram female teachers {at Jollnnd ir Normal Sch«.l) and to 
ma aUin the sch^l as an upper deportment of « * pniaaiy school atUcl ed to it ” reonlo 
Sencrallr like to have their own nominee m these schooli lienee, when tl e question of select 
ingtcaehers comes, their el oeciuvanaUrfalUttpon an wW pandit or mull j resilni* in their 
town aecord ngav they happen to be aiohammadaDS or Hindus. Tley know all nUut iho 
pindil or tbe mulU and ll erifore rca 1 ly repose their conCdeoee in 1 im Hut the Vnowl«1-e 
of the method of teach u.; eivl of tl esnljeclsof intnelion of these mullas orT.-n,l.i. 
to noth nj They know a 1 tile Hindi and Urdu, respeetively, and nothing more Tho best 
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\ny of providing teachers under these circnmstances therefore, is to open noiraal schools 
•vt central statwns, and induce intelligent women of good character and family from the nei^h. 
l<o«rliood by means of ecUolarships and priaes to receive instruction in these schools If it'be 
howerer, found out that they are not so well attended as to justify their existence, then the 
people may he allowed to male their own selecfaons, hut their schools must he open to mspec- 
tion The Inspects, the Assistant Inspector, and the District Inspector should quarterly, and 
ottenerif possible inspect the scliooU and enlighten the teachers on d ffeient points comiected 
with teaching, bunging all defects in their teiching to then notice Female Inspectoi-s would, 
however, be more desirable, ns their suggestions would be listened to more unreservedly by the 
teachers who would be of thew own sex 

Qufi 4o — Are the grants to girls* schools larger in smount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to hoys’ schools , and » the distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ahb 45 —The grants to girla* schools are not larger la amount than those given to boys* 
schools, though the number of aided primary schools for boys is smaller than that of giils’ 
schools of the same eiste The number of aided primary schools for hoys, both English and 
vemacnlar. wns 120 during the last yew, whereas the number of aided primary schools for 
girls, both English and vernacular, was 171 But the grants from provincial revenues to 
the former amounted to Rs 33 Slid during the jear>and to the latter to Rs 37,0T9 There 
IS ho school for the secondary education of native girls a ded or unaided, and hence we have 
not taken into consideration the granls made to boys’ schools for secondary education There 
is, however, one aided English school for native giilsat Lahore, wlich‘'aimsat teaching 
eventually to the Entrance etandard,” but it has not yet undeigone the primary school oynmiTin 
tion 

The griots to girls’ schools are not, in the next place, given on less onerous terms The 
same conditions are required of both the boys and the girls schools There is only this little 
difference, that while inspection is enforced in boys’ schools, it is not enforced m guls* school^ 
But we think that the rules of giving gnnls to girls’ schools should he relaxed m some essen- 
tial points, and the conditions that are now exacted to making a giant sbonld not be stringently 
required to he fulfilled In the prevent state of things, girls' schools need tnuch encourage- 
ment and indulgence, and it wootd be simply defeating ^ scope aod purpose with a view to 
which grants wo made to placo guU' and ooye’ set ools on a par la this respect 

The distinction between the grants for girU’ schools and those for hoys* schools is, as far as 
rrfl know, eufficiently marked Oraots giveaforoneelass of schools cannot be appropriated to 
tho other class 


Qftgs — ^Itk the protnotion of female education, what share hav already been taken by 
Eiropean ladies, aod how far would it be possible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take ID this cause ? 

Jin —European ladies have cot taken much share m the promotion of educitioo 
among native girls and Udies in oar province Only mission I'ldics take any share at all, and 
they are not to be found except in atiesniid laige towns Their services are availed of only 
sparingly by the iieople The orthodox people do not allow them access to their houses, think- 
ing that their homes are polluted by the contact The other people also do not mncli benefit 
by them lliey know that the primary object of these ladies is the spieod of Christianity, 
and hence they do not like to sec their girls eduioted by them lest they imhibe the principles 
of that religion 

Another obstacle in the way of these ladies msL ng much progi ess in ibis direction is 
their iniioroaee of Hin li, the real vemscular of tie pronuce They generally alf know Urdu 
and EnMish which the people do not need and understand , all they want is instruction through 
Hindi, and this all of them are not able to give Then, again the well to do people areonly 
able to cill them to their houses, for none but tl esc can atfoid the accommodation of tables 
and chairs The other classes can neither aflbrd these luxuries, nor are in the habit of nsiug 
these pieces of furmtore - , , > 

It would be impossible to increase the interest which ladies might tike in this cause till 
our ladies and girls appreciated end responded to it, and they cannot be expected to respond 
to it till they are assured thit education is not the means of converting them It is nciessaiy 
that these lidies slioulJ part with their primary object of pioselftism and educate our women 
for education’s sake Fnrlheimore, they should teach them ihiough Hindi which they do 
not only learn soon hy reason of its phonetic and scientific characters, but which they daily 
speak Besides, they look upon Hindi as a sacred language on account of its association with 
the Devana'rart characters, the characters of'SaosLnt, which is regarded as the language of 
gods 

QHts 47 IVhat do you regard as the cfief detects other than any to which yon have 

already referred, thst experience has brought to light lO the educational system as it has been 
bitheito admimsteied ? What soggesfiODS have you to make for the remedy of such de 

Am 47 One defect in the present educatioiial system is that there are no annual exa- 

minations held of the college clashes When the Delhi College was m existen.c annual 
depaitmenfal exam.n-itions of both the college and the upper schoo 

college IS never, and the unper schools are every rarely, mvpeeUd by the In^tors, and the 
conSqiiencc often is that the tenchcra and profess^ ^ not finis t the 

time of the examination They therefore pass most hntn^ly through the retnainin,, work in 

the course of one or two months before tho examination The students are sometimes so much 
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overworfced at tins time tLat all cannot «tlain tbe stnia o! lard ivorl and gire waj to ill 
health ^Tien the Department held annual examinations, the Director alnnvs pre'Cnbed 
beforehand the amount o£ worh. that was to le done dnnng one year, and the prolessor or 
teacher had to pa^s through that worL wl»the* he iriiled or not e arc therefore of 
opinion that, in order to ensure against the neglect of their done by the profe<sor«, tbe same 
examinations mu«t be ogam in'titnted The upper schools mii_t be inrpectcd aLo 

Hitherto U e college (for there is only one college monr province) has been practically 
regarded a» having nothing to do with the Department except in name, ^ot only art. the 
anneal examinations above mentioned dropped, but no snpcm»ion of even the ‘lightest h nd 
18 ever exercued. It is, perhaps, presumed that the college professors do not reqmn. any snob 
thing Bat we are of opinion that sometime* college profe«3cre neglect their duties quite as 
much a=, if not more than the teacher* of echo<ds It is cecc ary, therefore, wi. beheve, that 
the Director should, if poa ihle, now and then go lo the college, not rcgalarlj to inspect it, 
but to acquaint himself as to how it is going on, and how the professors O’^e doing their worh 
Again, there are at pre*ent no home or weeilj examiDilion* held in any school or college 
that we tnow of. They were invanahly held in the college* before the Delhi College came to 
nothing, but since then the system Las been allowed to die ont They served to accastom the 
Students to examinations, and to acquaint them with all their techmcahtie®, as well as what u 
more important, to teach them how to answer a qne«tKHi definitely Their necessity can be 
fully reali«ed when it u remembered how manv etndents, though well informed, fail simply 
because tbej do not hnow how to nn«wer questions properiy To le* en, therefore tbe number 
of such failures it is necessary that tbe Director should draw the at*ention of the College IVinci 
pal and of the head master" ef district schools lo the necessity of tlie*e examinations and advise 
them to held them la their schools 


Quei 43 —Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high education 
m yonr pronace unnecessary? 

Jk* 43— There is only one in.titution for high educa ion in our proTinee, and cspendi- 
tnre incurred by Ooversment on it u not UDnece<saiy 

Qv<e 40 —Have Govemtsent iQ*titntioD$ been set up in locahiics where places of in* 
ftrnctioD already existed, which might by grants in aid or other assutasce adequately supply 
the educational wants of tbe people ' 

Jwt 43— There is no Governucot institution that we hnow of phicb bu been set up 
in a locality where a place of lostrncuon already existed which could, by grant m*aid or other 
assistance, adeqiutely meet the wants of the people of that localt'v There are only a few 
places IS tbe Paojab, and tho"e ire large cities, where a Goiernmeat and 8 raissios insUtntion 
of tho same order exist tide by side, bat one of them alone cannot snpply the wants of the 
people of tho«e 1 ccdiCics 

Qsce CO— la there any foundation for the staiemeot that officers of the Education 
Department tale too exclusive an interest in high edocatioo ? cold beneficial results be 
obUmed by mtrodacicg into the Department more men of practical training in the art of 
teaching and school managemcat? 

Ami 50 — As far as our experience gotS, we do net thiafc there is any truth in the state- 
ment that cfTcers of the Education Department tale too exclusive an interest tu higher educa- 
tion , on the coatraiy, they tobe too little in our province all their anxieties and care" are for 
secondary and primary education They do not, we arc disposed to bebevc, bestow e\ea one 
moment s attention on higher cdccatioD, except, perhaps, tho Director, who a> head of tbe 
D partment, most of necessity someUmes thinh of it Of course the tone of the XApartmenf 
will he much improved by the lotrodnetioit-of more men of practical Iraitiiiig la school man- 
agement into it 


Qk(i si — Is the system of pup3 teachers or momlorsin force in yonr province? If so 
please state how it worhs 

Am 51 The syctem of pupd teachers u so*, as far as we Lnow, in force in Government 
schools. It la to be seen to some extent in indigenous and million schools, where it does not 
wort well so far ns efficiency of instructian is concerned It u reported to icvanat ly for want 
of a suffiewnt number of teacbers or funds to cm|ioy teaehers It I is alnays this drawbseb, 
that tlie pupil tevcher has to Dcgl v:t hfa own find rs for wat I of time if he does the work 
of teacl mg well, and rice r<ri4 The lowc-t classes, then, which are peoerally taught by 
pupil teachers, need an intelligent teacher roor* tl an the higher elas es, for it is the tochers 
of ibe liwcs elas^e* who determine the tcsls^ that are lo guide tho students ever after 
througVat the r stnJ nti* career In those ind genoas institutions m which this system is 
infuHvog-je U « always seen tint bo>s oflow classes do not make much process, mJ that 
the r f -ogress whatever of it tl cy make, u not sore and solid ^ 

Qifi 52 —Is there any Uadenev to ta.se rnmarv into secondary schools nnneee«anly 
or pKoaturvW ’ oul 1 mcasnw W tvksn to cheek such a tendency? H so, wl it measures ? 

Am 5’ Thireisnosucbten^ ncy rt present in our pronnee It was some y«r« 

I r tl o o! C reU 1 ,t „„ jrfy ,1 . iLc B.ml j? 

-lod J not saiv.* With rreorami-udstkms Inti ePtuitahtb«-e arevery f-w - ..-..a 


wl !• 


dcraatil for ed icatu 


la tl e Ftinjah tbe-e are verv f*w uH.t>tiiiTv bi?w1s’ 

••‘"««*>’>S««vy«,r Tlenre no a t-npt to ra« pnmr^’ 

•cxen’ary »-'ooU can here be ptematsre or nnorces-ary m pntmry 

If It } wcier, !-» fci-n 1 ,n anv ia«. Hat tl » 

, .. .n * nn eT i-v.,.- « cT Dcca to ail inonlitiato exteut, 

n-,iaoiiroi a on, no necc takir„ any special ocasu-cs to check it It will be 
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diefle<l \>y it-=elf when the sccondiry school will be starlel If the tendency should he 
pnmaturc, the school would not ho attended by a snUicieiit mtmhei of scholars to lustif? its 
existence, if not, it would be properl) attended and aratled of by the peo]«!e. 

<2«« 53 — Shonld the rate o! fees in nny clacs of schooU or colleges vary aceordiD" to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the pupil f “ 

Ant 53 *— Tlie rate of fees ahotihl lary occordinw to the means of the parents or gnar- 
uians of a pupil m the seeondaiy schools , only college fce», as nt pieseiit, sli »uld bo a fired sum 
for all The higher and nealthier classes do not already rLeeive higher edueition in our pio 

vtnee, and to mahe the rate of fees raty according to tlicir incomes nil) he to repel instead of 

attract them lu the sccondarv boIiooIs m onrproiincc the rates of fees \ar} accoidmg'to 
the income of a pnpil's parents ahoTc a minimum Slim beW which there can be no reduction 
whateicr. J)ut m our opinion cither this miniiaum should also be d me away with and the 
fees sold) regulated L} incomes, or it should U so fired as not to practically preclude any 
largo number of students from tahmg adianlagc of those schools Tees in the primary 
schools mu>t also be fixcil, but the sum must be as low as possible In village primary sebook 
Ibe fee, if possible, mu t be tal cn in Lmd 

Quf) Cl — lias the demand for high education m your province reached such a stage as 
to nvAke the profession of leaching n profiiahlc one? Have schools been opened by iifen of 
good jo^ition as a means of mauitaimng thcni«elTea? 

jut 51 —The demand for high education in the Punjab has not yet reached such a stage 
as to mabc the profe-csion of teadiiog a proftablc one Nor do we know of any gentleman 
of good position nho has opened a school as a means of earning Lis livelihood We have 
detailed its causes in our answers to various questions Uiit there is one causa to which we 
have n<^ allnded above, and it is the paucity of institutions for higher education in this pio- 
\inec It 18 a law that a large supply alnajs stiintijates a large demand, and it applies to 
education quite as much os to commolitics Many of our countrymen, it i» well hnono, are 
BTcr*e to sending Ihcir cLil Iren to distant colleges to receive education, but they would ba 
vet) glad to educate them if they eouW avail tbcinselves of an lastitotion neii liome One 
college for tiro Paujab is indeed very tittle ^ • 

Qmt 5J— To what classes of institutions do you think that (he system of a signiug 
grants according to the results of pcnodicil ciamiDitions should be applied ? What do you 
rrgani as the chief conditions for making this sjstem equitable ond useful? 

Jnt 55.— In mabij ini and other village schools the expenmeot of pajing grants by 
results should lo IIr«t tried In the early stages of the, experiment (he gnnt should be 
awardial according to the number of students a pandha, or teacher, can collect ni his school, and 
CTadually the s) stem of paymg according to (he result of the piescnbcd examination should 
bo iiitroduccJ Hat, caen when this is done, the chief condition should be (bat the jivcrags 
attendance shall not fall below a certain Dumber 

Qiiet 57.— To n hat rroportiOQ of the gross expense do yon think that the giant in aid 
should amount, under ordinary circumstances, iq the case of colleges and schools of nil 
grades’ 

jni 57 — Tbo grant-m aid should, under ordinary circumstances, amonnt to half the 
gross expense iii the ca<e ol colleges and schools for boys, and to a little mote, if possible, in 
the ca c of schools for girls, till at last female education lias made some piogiess and become 
popular According to the grant lu aid regulations ot present in force, a giant nmoiiuting 
to half the gross expense is the maximum, and as a general rule this is very seldom given 

59— hat do you coD'Kler to ho the maximum number of pupils that can be effi- 
ciently taught as a class by one losiroctor in the case of colleges and scliook respectively ? 

Am CS —The maximum rumlwr of pupils which can, in our opinion, be ctticiently taught 
by one instructor in the case of collegts js 40, while that in the ca^e of schools is 25 A 
college profc'sor has simply to deliver his Jeeliirev, without much caring that every student 
understands him, for it is understood in the case of college students who are grown up men 
that they will ouestion him where they find that they caunot follow him But a school 
teacher will have to assure himself at every step that every student of his class undeistaads 
him The latter has therefore to look after every boj, whereas for the foimcr it is quite 
su(Dcieni to look after the majority 


Qaei 50— la jour opinion should fees m colleges be paid by the term or by tbe 
jHt CO —In our opinion college fees should be paid by tbe mouth, and not hy the term 

If (h.y were to he paid by the term, some students mil hare to leave the college on aceSunt 

Ofthew not being able to pay tlem in a lump sum But ,f they weie to be r^d by the 
month, nclbylv wall fi-cl iC ft burJea, but would go on paying it 

moofU V .tnoLr besides monthly payments are consonant with the habits of the people of 


niontlily expenses , besides monthly payments 
tl IS country 

60 —Poes n strict 


neutrality require the 

Li<rement of colleges and sebook ? 


witbii^awal of tbe G-f-’tSofof ^ ^S"f "ot. in 

J»s 60 —A strict ^t?draw fiom the direct management of schools 

our opinion, require that Govern disturbed in colleges and schools as at present 

cl..E.Go«n.™.tw..b br..k,„s.b.tpn„„,l.,„ 
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not exercHinf- proper ai«orcfton in tlit wlMiioa of science pn>fe««or9, wlio, often Winff ntlieisU, 
iHstil atlicisUeil be!ii.rs m tlio minJ» of tlicif pupiU But wo «fc Jist>fK-\l to bcliMO tliat 
atlieiaticnl tendcncK < m studoiiU of science m iwt M mucli tlio ronsequciice of similar tenlcn. 
eies t» Ibetr teitticrii as o£ tbo slnily itself, wmcwenpanieil ns it is isiili stiwlie* hi\>nns & 
counfcrictiiig etfict We liivo no rpison to •oppose tint Uicse teaclper* tlicmschca Inve l>«n 
purposely se°at to atlicisticil professore to imliU. tUeir U liefs, while wc Inre ever} nfl«on to 
Uiiuk that tlsey com^. by tliesc Iwlicrs m the same way a« their toaclicr*. r$t , bj the study of 
ph>sienl scietico itself, wlmso exclusive stody create* materialistic tendencies as that of mcDlal 
scicn'O creates spiritual ones 

• <2««i Gl Do you think that tho wislitotma of tJntaers ty professanhipi ttouU have on 

important effect m improrin'r Ibo quality of hi^h e«!itcation? 

An ijl — e do not IbinV. the instilotion of Dnmrsity professorships would liarc a very 
important efflct in improving the quality of high iSlneation ; hut #o«e wight effect it wilf no 
doubt have Tbo general standard of inattuclion in the institotion would neutralise the gooil 
effect of those profeseors, if not actually drag them to its own level 

Q let 62 —la it desirable that promotions from cl*s« to cla«« shoull depend, nt any stage 
of school education, on the results of public exammaliAns exten ling over Ihe entire pronnee? 
In what cases, if any, is it proterahlo tuat such promotions Is. h-tt to tlie school authorities ? 

Am 62 —It 13 not, in our opinion, dtsinhle that promotions from class to class shou! 1 at 
any stage of school education depend on the residta of puMie ciaiiiiiiittons extending over tbo 
whole province Such a measure would sometimca dtprivo from promotion, and perhaps from 
education, those students who deserve it on other considentions There are such csamiaations 
m OUT pTovmcc at j resent— , 


til Tl;* Esaminstion 

(9) ji « Upticr pnmsry I ttmiaatoa 
(3) T1 4 Mi-lJU SwIumI EismiDSlMD 

Tlie two first are conducted orally hy Inspector* and Assistant Inspector* separately for 
Mch school A student failing to pass the (ir»t w oeicr promoted to the upper primary school, 
and so with «ga\d to the second Thwe «»ch liar* withm the school course have a tetsnlmg 
eSeot on education 'Ihoj place the (jovcnimcnt schools, where j lomotions csclii'irclr rfcpeii I 
upon them, at groat disadvantage m comparison to mission sthooU whero no with restnclioii 
exist* lie have no objection to the lostilution of pnWic examinations, for they iniarialli 
carry jninv boooQts la their train , but wo *u«ly object folha priiitiple of promotion depend 
mg exclusively upeu success in* these examinations Students who pass then; cxamiiutious 
should, no doubt, be pconiot^, hut others also whom Uie head master niay recommend slioull 
be nivcn promotion 'Ebcro should, however, he this diCVrence between the two kinds of 
stiuieflt*, tint those nlio pass the examination should get scholarship*, subject of course to tbo 
conditions that a e m force, whereas the others should get sionc Tromolion irom such cU.e*es 
ns cannot be examined by lublto cxamioatioos should bo left lu the hands of the school 
nuthorities. But in the case oi such elaasc* a* can bo thus examined, the school mithontie* 
sUoiUbe allowed the privilege of recommending for promotion any student or etudvnts who 
may haro failed in tl c examinations, but wbpm they regard from their Laowtedgo of him or 
them in the class os deserving of it 

Qiei. C3 — Ate there any arraugements between the colleges and school* of your provmw 
to prevent boys who are expelled from one institotion, or who leave it improj erly, from beiu" 
lecewel into another I \ihat are the arrangements whi^i you would suggest? 

Am 63 — Yes , there arc arrangeiDont* between Government school and eolh£*es of onr 
province by which boys expelled from one institution are not received info •another But 
students expelled from Government school* are often taLca in mission schools and nee virtu 
These arrangements, however, are not of such a nature ns to preclude all possibility, even pro 
bability, of fraud IVlien a student having left, or having beeu expelled from, a school goe* tn 
another for admission, he i* generally asked to produce ft di«chargo certificate from the bead of 
the former lustitvitiOB If be fails to proJnee one, or to aecuunt for has leaving that school 
satisfactorily be is not admitted But sometimes expelled students account for their leaving 
by fabncaling stones, and thereby imposiog upon the head (or some other man who admits 
students) of the institution some such thing as that they left owing to their domestic Cireum 
Btanees To ensure against such fi-auds, we wonM suggest that the production of dneharge 
cerlifieates should be strictly insisted upon Bat if anyetudent offers any excuse as to bia not 
being able to take a d scharge certificate from hi* li«d master under the cironroBtauees m 
which, be left, the head master should lift wnttea to and asked bow that student left his school 
Upon the favourable or unfavourable answer of the head master should his odmiesion or other 
wise depend The suggestion above made should be ap(died to cases of a very serions nature 
only In other cases the student should be admitted on condition of keeping a g^ eliartctce 
for a certain period , otherwise many a student would, by reason of on accidental wisbehavioar 
be depnveu of education altogether ' 


Quit 64 —In the event of the Gov^ment withdrawing fiom the direct manaffement of 
higher mstitatmua genetallj, do you Unnk it deairable Uiat it should retain under direct 

management one MllegemeachpruTinceasamodel toother colleges, and if so, under what 


.rfif# C4~\vs It would be desirable for Government to relam One cnlle»a 
proimc* as a mod I to other colleges This college .ho ild he undtr competertSa 


lagenient 
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and have an efficient staff It should he maintained till the spread of hiffh education has 
assured Government that private or aided jnstitntions have sufficiently imbibed the spirit of the 
desired etandaid of instruction to aIlon> it to go down 

Quei 65 —How far do you consider it necessary (or European professors to he employed 
IQ colleges educating up to the B A standard? 

Ant 65 —It 13 not in our opinion necessary to employ European professors lo college 
education up to the B A standard where Natives of good Vacation are available such as in 
Bengal But in our province it woold bo necessary for some time to employ one Ent'hsh 
professor to teach English literature, native professors of other subjects being easily procurable 
QfUi 65— Are European professors employed or Lkely to be employed m colleges under 
native management? 

Ant 66 — One English professor for English Iiteiatnre is litely to be employed for some 
timS'to come in colleges under native management in the Punjab and the Norih ’Western 
Provinces The JIuhammadan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh, which is exclusively under 
native management, has aEnropean professor 

Qnei 67 — Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province (ey, 
the hluhammadans) such as to recuiie exceptional treatment in the matterofEngluh education? 
To what are these circumstances one, and Low far have they been provided for 7 

Am 6? —We do not think the circumst-inces of any class of the people in our province 
require miy special treatment in the matterof Eoglieh education 

The Muhammadans no doubt receive English education less readily andless extensively than 
the Hindus, and this is due mainly to then religions prejudices and partly also to their social 
and political life But happily these religions prejudices of theirs are bemg of late greatly 
dimmished, and we now find m them a change for the better 

To make any special arrangemeut for them would be to retard this change of feehngs and 
to perpetuate iheir prejudices and make them still more backward in the course of progress 
Faur competition unaided and unfettered by any advantages or disadvantages to any class of 
the competitoTS, would alone stimulate them lo exercise themselves, if anything n calculated to 
stimulate them at alL Besides, special arrangements would be rumous for the Muhammadans 
or other such classes from another point of view While they would incite the other eom« 
petitors to exert tbemselvee still more, tb^ would serve to keep them stationary Ibe other 
competitors would, therefore, be always ahead of them in the long run, for it is nothing but a 
law ol nature that the strongest and the swiftest should eventnally win the race 

Ones 68— How fat would Oovernment be justified in withdrawmg from any existing 
school or college, m placee where class of the population objects to attend the only alter* 
native institution on the ground of its religious teacbmg? 

Am 68 —If religious instruction lo tbe alternative institution be of only one kind and 
compulsory for alt etulsuts Ooveroment would not be justified m withdrawing from its schools 
or colleges with due regard to the pnnopleot strict relgious neutrality 

Qum 69 —Can schools and colleges under native management compete snccessfully with 
coriespondiug institutiona under European management ? 

Am 69 — Yes, ichools and colleges under native management can successfully compete 
with corresponding institutions uuder European management, only if their staff be efficient 
fhe bletropolitan Institution at Calcutta is aainstance of such a kind of college 

Quet r<7— Are the conditions on which graots-is aid are given in your province more 
onerous and complicated than neeefisary ? 

70 —We have detailed such of the conditions as we thiuk are more onerous than 
necessary m our answer No 19 

SAM PASS, EWARKA PASS, 

Frtttitnt, Arja S^maj Sterelarjf, Arya Sanaj 


Statement made on "behalf of the Memiers of the Sat SabhI Society, Lahore. 

Quti I Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion on the 

subject of education in India, and in what provinco your experience has been gained 

1 —My connection was with tbe Sat Sabhd and other schools, and the interest I hare 
taken in the private and public education of the people My experience is limited to the 
j roviuce of the Punjab 

2 Po you think that in your province tbe system of pnroary education has been 

1 laced on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to tbe requ remenls of the comma 
nity? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of admnustralion, or m tbe course 
of instruction? 

2 ^No, the system ofpnmary education 1 ft the province has not been placed on a. 

sound basis for the following reasons •— 

(I) There is n want of morality m the books need in primary education, the result of 
' which IS that ss soon as the student learns a few books he begins to despue his 
friends and relatives, &c 
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If lie encceods m ti» pnreuit, tc bittrtdf IntVy > but Ibounuds arc not aUc to get 

employment, and go out bore*”? ‘“>‘1 linmbngpDg the wotl 1 rather than go to Iheir ehop* 
Had they learned Uicir mother tongue, ond throagh it theif rrolcssioni, they woold l«TO gwe 
to their businc**, and m that case th«r eJucntwn nonld hare been a Hewing to them Afl 
long ns bojs get tbcir education m a foreign-tongoeonljr, their clJ thoogbl— that they were 
learning merely for the *ako of getting emiloymeot m follic olTcc*— tabes a still deeper 
root, but when they arc taught Ihcir mother tongue, the Funjabi, and (heir profmioa along 
w\tti it, tliey wdl Icare off their old ideas and aiH think of their professmns There is another 
evil m the introduct-on of Urdu into the courts Sometimes a ruJgc does not understanl 
what the parlies say, and the Panjabis who Uavc seldom hcatd people speak Urdu, canuot 
understand wbat the judge says Tl ey sometimes lake tilal for isitfr, and rirr rrrw , and m 
a court wbero the mother tongue of the protinco « neglected, there w a possibility of failing 
m the administration of justice 

in TJengai, the Bengalua the conrt language o1 Ihepronnec, m Onjarit, Omarithi, in 
Smd, Smdhi and in Hindustan proper, liinduslani it cannot be niiderstood why J’uojali 
cannot be made the court language of the Punjab It »• an easy language, can be wrilteu 
as fast as any other ebaraeter, and will be cheaper to Ooremment than Urdu or lIindL 

Qvri 13 the system of payment by results suitable in your opinion for tbc promo 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ant 13 —In my opinion the system of payment by resulls is smUble for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people 

13 —Have )0U any suggestions to make icgaiding the taking of fees m primary 

schools? 

Am 13 — Ko fees should be taken from agncultansts, who alreidr pay a pereentago 
to the school funds, but from all others it should bo taken The rate of fees must certainly 
be lower^ 

Qaes Id — '^ill yon favour the Commission with yonv views— firat, as to how the numljer 
of primary schools can be increaW , and, socoudly, boir they can bo groJually tendered more 
eiheient? 

Am li —Tie number of primary schools can be increased by an mereased grant in 
money, and can be rendered more edicicot by supplying them with trained tenebers of a good 
monu cluraeter 

Quit iC— Do you know'of any cases in wbicb a Government institution of tl s higher 

order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid, wilhont injury to 
education, or to any interests which it u the duty of Government to protect ? 

Am J5— They might be transferred to tbe control of the Pnojab University 

Q»m J7— In the provinco with which yon sire scijuaiated, ore any gcutlemen nhlo and 
ready to come forward and aid even more extensively than heretofore, in the estabbahmeat of 
schools and colleges upon the grant in aid system? 

Am 17 — Tl c geotlemen able to coma forward and aid pubhe instruction hare alrcady 
subsenbed largely to the Punjab Uoivers ty Fund, which now amounts, it is bel eved, to 
Its 3 50,000 It IS not likely they can do more in the CEtablisluneDt of schools and colleges 
upon the gniat-in<aid system The gentlemen who carry on publ o ochoob will bn certainly 
glad to come forward for the affiliation of their schools to the Punjab University ujion the 
grant in aid system 

Quet 13 —If the Government, or any local antbonty bavmg control of publw money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from the mam 
teuance of any higher educational laatitntiDD, what measures would be best adapted to stimn* 
late private effort in the interim, so as to seenre the mainteaimco of such institution on a 
private footing ? 

Ant JS— If the Oovemmeat withdraw from the mainteoance of any higher institution 
lu the Punjab, education will not be injured, provided the Punjab University is prepared to 
take over charge, and the school fund is made over to that institution for tho purpose 

Quet SO — How far is the whole cdocational eystem, as at present adouaistered, one 
of practical neutral ty, i e oae in whioh a school or a oollege has no advantage or disadvantage 
os regards Government jud and inspecUon from any religious prmciples that are taut^ht or not 
taught in it? " 

Am 20—'Ihe present educational system u of perfect neutrality, but it is full of disad- 
vantages I think all moral pr nc plea that are eoannon to all religions should he tangbt in 
schools and colleges, tbs will improve tbe moral character of the stndent which is generally 
below the standard, and at the same tune it will not be prejudicial to any partienlar sect, the 
tenets taught being comtnon to all religions 

Qnei 3/— It hat classes principally avail tbemsehes of Government or aided schools 
and colleges for the ediicatiou of tbeir children? How fa* is the eomplamt well founded that 
the wdthy classes do not pay enough for auoh educat on ? What is the rate of feea payable 
for higher edueation m your province and da yin eo&«ider it adequate ? 

Am 31 —The upper and middle classes mostly, after them the lower classes ava 1 them 
selves of Government or aided sehaols and coUegea The complaint that weaUW do not 

pay enough for education is nnfomided Tbe fees fixed by the Education Department are fully 



thiiVetl Die Rite of fees cimrged for )> ^Ler educalKm m tlie Punjab is Ils 6, wLieb is ouito 
adequate ^ 

Qum SS -Can j on adJiiccan) inslanecof apropnetary school or college soppoi ted entirely 
ly fees 7 ■' 

Jut rt?— Ihcrenropropnefaryscbools.lntnocollegc TlieSit Sabhi schools, Pji dit 
l*hn Pershai’s Hindu School Pandit Gunga Din’s Hindu School ut Laboie, and a Muhara 
luadan school at Delhi, are j ro| netary or self-supporting schools 

0«e» 53— Is It in your opinion ^lUe fora non-Govemment institution of the higher 

order to become lolluential and stable nhen in direct competition with a similar Government 
institution? If so, under wl at conditions do sou consider that it might Income so? 

5 J —In my oj inion it is not possibfc for a non Government institution of the higher 
orJet Vo bcMcme vnftntnVrt^ anV -when an AireeV competition with a similar Goternment 
II stitutioD It might become so if it were placed under similar favourable circumstances with 
respect (o the dUcicscy of tcaci ers aud grant of scl olarslnps to boj s 

<3«»i 55— Do educated Kftti%e« tn your province readily find rcmuneTatire employment? 

55^TLc educated Nalires in (he Punjab do not readily find remunerative employ- 
ment 

Qsf» 5C— la tl e instruction imparted in aeeondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursne their studies further with useful and practical mformation 7 
Jmi S€-^yo 

Qm S7 —Do yon thmic there la any truth in the statement tt at the attention of teachers 
And pupiU u nnJuIr directed to the LntniK Lcxammation of the Uuiversity 7 If so, are you 
of opini n that U is circumsbincc impairs the practical laluo of tlie education in secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary bfe? 

Jmi 5r— ^o 

Qars 55— >Oe yen tfiinb that tbe numier of pupils m secondary schools who present 
themsclres for the Dniversity I utrunce Eienunation u unduly large when compared with tl e 
requirements of thocountry? If you thiol, so what dojon regard os the cau«es of tbia stats 
of things, aid what remedies would you suggest? 

55.— The number is ccrUialy rcty large whei compared with the requirements of 
the country lArge numbers of { upite going tor ttie Ewtrsuce esareination niove n greet 
interest ID edacation No remedy seems to U required to prevent this good tendenoy in this 
dirtcliOD 

Qmi 50— Ts tnunieipl support at present extended to grant m aid sehool*, whether 
belonging to miwonary or other Iwdiet, and how far is (his sujport likely to be Mnsanent 7 
Jnt 3^— Municipal support, 1 thisL, is very rarely given to mission schools, thoogh it is 
giien to other schools 

Qiift 5/— Does the University cnmculura alTord a sofCeicDt training for teachers in 
sccoDOBry schools, or arc special normal schools seeded for this j urpose * 

-fas 3f— ^ormal sihools are needed for tbe purposo of giving sufficient training for 
teachers in secondary schools 

Qaei 35 —M hat IS the system of scboo) iospcctiou pursued la your provincB 7 In what 
respect IS it capable oriraproiemeut? 

Ant 32 —At pteseui tl e schools are inspected by the Inspectors of Circles and District 
Inspect rs ol Schools It can be improved li the duty of inspection be entrusted to tbe distr cl 
local oGicers, as they liavo greaUir lotlueoco over the people than an ordinary Inspector can have 
Qkc< 3^.— How far do von consider tbe (ext-booLs in use in all scl ools suitable? 

Am 3‘f — The test books in use tu all schools, especially the Government schools, are not 
quite suitable 

Qmt 39 Does defnile instruction in doty aod tho principles of moral conduct occupy 

any place in the course of Government colleges and schools? Have yon any suggestions to 
male on th s sulject? 

Am 35— In the course of Govemmeot schools, definite instruct on in duty and the 
pnnmples of moral conduct occupies no place, but a little of movjd philosophy is taught m 
tbe colleges 

Quet ^5— Are any eteps taken for promoting tbe physical well being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your province 7 Have you any suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Aki 40 —Several sports are introduced for the jbjsical exercise of students 
Qmt ^f— Is there indigenous instniction for girls in tbe province with which you are 
acquainted, and if so, what is Its character? . , , , . , 

Am 41 Tlicre is very little or lodigenons inslructioa lor g ris compared wilh liie mass 

of the people in tho Pu ijah, and its ebaneCer is both secular and rel gio is 

Quit 42 Mint progress has been made by tho Department in institul ng schoo s fos 

-irU nnd wVial IB the charactsi of the iBSlcuctiCn Hupatted in them? M hat improiementi 

riie progress made fcy the Education Department in tie matter of female 
education IS very poor Jbe ii struction is given in Poujabi or Guimukhi, lliidi and Urdu 
reacting m needlework, lace making, and other seeb wo k is a desideratum 

PuBjib 
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— Hive yon any remarks to make on tke snkject o! mixed scliools ? 

4 .j — Mixed schools will never salt nor flourish lo this country. 
qaet 44 — hat is the best method ol providing teachers for girls ’ 
j^at 44 — Teachers for girls ought to be selected from the good 'Condoct females trained 
it tbe Fen ale Normal School at Lahore 


Lahoee, 

ne 5lk J»ue 1SS2 


BIHARI L ILL, 

Sierelary, Sai Saf/iS, Punj »J 


AmKers to the Questions of the Commmion by toe PusjiJJ BitAnitA. Saslvj 

Quet 1 — Plea'e state wliat opportunities yoo have had of forming im opinion on the 
subject of edueatioa m India, and m what province your expenence has been gamed 

A.M 1 — The members of the Samaj have bad various opportunities of forming an opu 
nion on the snbjevt of education in this province Some of them have been teachers in 
Govcminent schools, some examiners, some are connected with the colleges, some sre to inders 
of 8Cl ools and literary societies, some are editors of English, Hindi, and Urdu journals and 
newspapers, while almost all of them, being edneated men, have taken a special interest m 
educational questions Tlie leading members, ministers, and missionarfes of the Samaj have 
been instrumental n the diffiaion of a«efol Inowledgeamoiigthe [leople Tbemcmbeisof 
the SamSj belong to diEercnt parts of the Punjab, nnd «ome 1 1 them also to the North 
Mestern Provinces and Bengal, they are therefore an|a-iinted with the educational requtie 
meuta of the province The missionaries of the Samaj visit the people, delivering lectures 
holding «nver<3,tion &c Thus the Samaj has general information on most of the Lducatioaal 
q lestiODS of the day The experience of the members baa been gamed chiefly m the Punjab, 
though o! some in other provinces also 

Qati S — Do YOU think that m your previnee the system of pnmary education hia been 
placed on n sound basis, and is capable of development np to the requirements of the comma 
nity? Can yon sugge>t aoy tmproveiaeats in the ^eUra of admioutratiOD, or in the cour^ 
of instruct on ? 

J.n$ S— The system of primary elocatioa in this province is far from being based on 
ft sound b-uis First, be eosa the medium of instruction la a language which is neither *he 
national language of llie people, nor such as is calculated to raise the nation intellectnally an I 
morally, to s level with other civilised nations, for it does not possess tliose facilities which 
other national languages of India do It ta based on fine foreign cIksics, and is written m 
characters which are most dilTicah* anl imperfect hMaose a gre t portion of tbi. 

time of theatudeits IS waste I in aeomring knowlelge, uptoaretj ki}h iliHlarif, of a foreign 
language os Fcraian is whwU hardly possesesa any matenal for enlarging the objective 
knowledge, or ciUivatiog the mental faculties of the stodents The compulsory learntn'* of 
this language not only m the high and tl e middle schools, but al«o in the primary scbwl^ 
at the saenfiee o! more oseful huonledge, u the greitesl drawback in the sjstem of popular 
education of this province Titrd, boca ise, for the above reasons there is n great waste of 
time III receiving primacy and secondary instractions through the Urdu and Persian lauguawes. 
The same ammint of real or ii«cful knowledge which ■$ now gaineil in eight years conld° be 
gained in three years if it were imjarled tbrongb the Hindi Bhosba and the Devna'rori 
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Cbaractefs Fonrtk, because, for tbe abate iea«oiu, there is a great waste of educational 
funds, for the same amount of lustmctioBconli Lave been impaited on tbiee eighths of the 
present amount of expenditure by matng Ilimii the veEiicle of instiuctioii F^ti, because 
tlie present curriculum of studies does not inclode piactccal subjects, such as agriculture, book- 
keeping, land measuriDg, laws ot health, and sanitation, Le , nor les=ons on the principles of 
ethics 5/ J-/4, because the rea' object of punaat} tnshruciioa is entirely ignored both by the 
parents of the students and the educat^al authorities The present system selves the only 
purpose of training up a large number of l/oaiiM lor Government service instead of makin'^ 
the students better cuHivatois, artiaans traders, and enlightened members of society, depend- 
ing more upon self exertion than U|Oii Government patronage 

So long as the al ove-meutioned defects are not remedied, the system of primary educa- 
tion iR not capable of development up to the requirements of the community lu thi, widest 
sense of the term 

Ihe improvement we suggest in the conise of instroction is that/>r»/nary instruction may 
be given through Hindi Bhasha* written in the Devn^gari characters, which are the most 
perfect of all the characters m U'C in this country, and which ore used more or less and are 
well known in every pi ovinee of India .It is these characters only which can be the con. 
iiectiDg link between the diverse veraacnlars of this vast country, mid the easiest and the best 
means of commnnieatiou of thought, to which purpose they were applied for above a thousand 
of jears with very beneficial results, and are applied even now in llie Deccan nnd, with more 
modidcattons, in other provinces, and might have been applied in Upper India also had not 
the Muhammadan rulers given an undue encouragement to the Peiso Arabic characters and 
the British Government been too conseivative to continue tbe system of the Muhammadan 
Government As the railways, by facihlnting physical communication, have conferred innu- 
merable material advantages on the populace, so are the Devnagan characters, by facili- 
tating inUlIectual communication, calculated to confer innumeralle mental and moral advan- 
tages upon the inhabitants of this vast coonfry The seecnrfa/y instruction may he conveyed 
through Dnglish and the court language One of the onentnl classics, Ssn^krit, Arabic, or 
even Persian, may also be optionally taken up by the students at tbis stage of tbeir education 
The following subjects may corapr se tbe range of lustiuctioa in the primary schools — 

1 Beading and writing , 

2 Arithmetic up to rule of three, inclnding roental arithmetic 

3 Method of keeping accounte 

4 Land measuring 

6 Itlemeuts of agriculture and other usetul arts, as well as recipes and forinule, 
medical, chemical, and luecbauical, of every day use 

6 Lawe of health and sanitation 

7. Moral anecdotes 

6 Illape of tbe World, India, an 1 Punjab 

The secondary school course may be identical with tbe University Entrance course, with 
continuation of the practical subjects that may be commenced in the primary school It is 
enough to hold a departmental examination for certificate o! completion of primary education 
Ihe next examination should bo the University Entrance Examination An intermediate 
‘Middle School eximmation" seems to be superfluouv The Primary School examination 
should make tl e I ne of distinction between tbe mass eduvatioD and the lughei education foi 
Government service, &c 

Qt/v S —Ja your yirovince is pniuary instruct on aoi^ht for by the jjcople in general 
or by paiticiilar classes only ? Do any classes specially bold aloof from it, and iF so, why? 
Are any da'ses practically excluded from it, and if »o, ftom what caiwes? hat is tbe 
attitude of the iiiHuential classes tovards the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society 7 

j„f 3 — The whole of the Hindu and Sikh socenlotal classes, the mercantile and the 
trading classes the artizans and the agricultun»tB, are “practically excluded fiom pnmarv 
instruction" in this province, for neiti er tie languages nor tl e subjects tangbt in the Gov- 
ernment primary schools are of much practical use lo them in the pursuit of their respective 
avocations Such of them only as intend to tram up their aona for service lO Government 
offices avail themselves of the Govemnient school# 

Quet 4 To what extent do ind genons schools exist m yonf province ? How far are 

they a re ic of an ancient village system ? Can you desenhe tbe subjects and character of tbe 
inatructiou given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees are taken from 
the scholars? From what classes are the masters of such echoole generally selected, and what 
are their qualifications ? Have any arranffements been made for training or providing masters 
in Buch ^ihools? Under nhat circumsfauce# do you considef that indigenous schools can he 
turned lo good account as part of a system of national education nnd wlut is the Lest method 

to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such ai I is given ? flow far has the grant m aid system been extended to 

indi-’enous schools and can It befarthcr extended? , , „ 

4 —Indicenous schools exist m this prov nee to a large extent Every principal 
Tillage and town h^ its Pandit, Pandia, Skat, and J/aWci teachers id proportion to the 

jtlixh or Suutntised 
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different c1» ses of population, t»* , Brahmin*, Eehattns, SlLhs, and Sfosalmaas The instme- 
twns giren by the J/aa/rii, and are chiefly in reli^ons boohs The Pamlk^i 

teach mental anthemetic and l^unde Jlahajani wntiog^. The Persian indijenonj fchools have 
almost dwjppearcd, as their place has been talen up by the Goremment prunaiy and middle 
schools contrary to the spirit of the Bdncatianal Despatch of 18o i 

The indigwions schools lan be turned to gOM account as part of a system of national 
edacntioQ by giving grants^in-aid tn *uch teachers of these schools as may undertake and be 
able to teach tbe secubr subjects th.it may be pfe«cnbcd by Government Tlie best melhoil 
to adojt for this purpose is lo sanction the grant to each teacher annually, according to the 
nvoiier of stndents tanght in the secular subjects {in addition to whatever else they may learn 
at their Dim desire or Uiat of their parents or teachers) and the amount of yiroj^rw made by 
each student. The prosres may be reported by means of a monthh etatemect, and its seen, 
racy tested by the pencdtcal examinations of the District In peelers of School-*, or the members 
«if tl e Local Board, if it be decided to entrust (be management of primary schools to the 
liO<bl Boards 

Qae* 7 — How far, m yonr opinion, can fatida assigned for primary education in rural 
districts be adrantageously administered by Diaiixef Committee* or I«cal Boards? What 
are the proper limits of the control to be exerei-ej bj sn«b bodie-* ’ 

Jus 7— Fnnds assigned for primary cdocatioD id rural districts can be adrantageonsly 
administered by District Committees or Ixical Doords, co far only as these committees vr 
boards are compoaed of tdacaled and eonscientious men 

Qaer 8 — Vihat classes of schools should, lo yonr opinion, be entrusted to Mcnictpal 
Committees for support and management^ Asumiog that the pronstou of elementary in- 
stroction in towns is to be a charge against mouicipal fund^, what eecurtty wonlJ you suggest 
against the possiLihty of ^tfanicipal Comirutlees hiding to make sulScient prorision^ 

Ja* fi— \U "pninary” and ‘'secondair” eebooL, as well as the technical schooU or 
schools of wdnstnal arts (of which there shonld he one in every Municipabty} situated within 
the municipal houndaoes, ehonU he entnbted to Jlnnicipal Committees for support and 
management. These committees ehonld be bound to make such pronnon in ther annual 
badgets for edaeatiosal parposee as the officers of the Public Iiistnietion Department may 
indicate, provided Ih^amoant doe* not exceed a fixed proportnm of the xormicipal jD0Ome,» 
eases of diSere ce of opioun between the dlnoieipal Committees and the educalionsl auihon* 
ties being settled by the Local GorerniDcnt. 

The vemacaUr reo^ised and taught in the school* of tbu prormce is not the dialect of 
the people, and the school* on that acc< ont are certainly less useful They are popular mtli 
certain classes of people only, chiefly the upper ten of the Muhammadans, and some of tlioso 
lliodus who educate their (duldren with tw object of secunug em[ loj inente for them iii Gov. 
ernmeut lernacnlar offices they are sot popular with tbe bnlk of the popnia -e Thit the 
GovernioeDt schools are less useful thsn tb^ might be, is evideut from the fact that they are 
>eiy little availed of by the tbop-keepen, the artizans, the agnenUunsU the pandits, the 
1 hais, &c , who compose tbe bulk ol the people lo fact Urdu is not suited to the education 
of the massca It is onir of use to those wi o seek for Corernmeot appointments, so long as 
it is the court language, but the number of Goveniiseot emplojes hears, and must ever b^r, 
a very small prc^ioition to the totsl population of tbe proTuice Ihe effect of extending 
primary instruction tbrougb 'he medium of Unlu written id Perso-Arabic chmeters, will lo 
to increase the number of such men a* bankers after GovenimeDt service, but being unable 
lo obtain it, are reduced to the state of pauperv The yolilivnl effect of \ncT»»ing u class of 
paupers is ohvKius It cannot be said that tbe same result mil follfw bv giviug the pnman 
insCrnction through the medium of Hindi written in tbe Ders ^sgan chjracters, for lUat wiU 
attract a different cLua ol men, who will andervtand, from the very beguuuog, that the object 
of their education u not to secure Government appoiutmente 

The reason why we prefer Hindi to Funjahv >9 that in the Erst place, the latter is only a 
dialect of the former , and, secondly, Hindi being almost identical with easy Urdu, the change 
required will chiefly be in the charnclers Tbe greatest advantage of tbe Deva Iijgan 
characters is, that they can be learnt io sucb a abort time that their use wD) not onlr save a 
great amount of espeodituie os primary education (which Easing can be applied to increase 
tbe number of schools, xnd with them that of studeaU], but will also attract those classes 
who are at present usible tp send their cbiMren to school foryfre yerfre before the latter can 
have a smattering of Urdu, for the bovs will learn to read bdi] write through these character# 
sufficiently well for practical j ueposes wilhis the couree of a year tVhat a vast difference to 
the poor and labouring clarees 1 Again, the Deva Lagan characters are so unambigaous ami 
le^ble in coBtradistioctioo to the Petsc^Arabic characters, that thev can be read more fluently 
and ^dy than the other, particularly those of the books printed in types This js an addi- 
tional advantage which add* greatly to the Uiefulncss of the Deva Lagan characters. Hence, 
la OUT opmjOD, Urdu or llinJi wntCea in Persian ^aracters is Jess useful than that written iii 
characters TJie Gurmakhi ebaracten, indeed, poss^esa the same characteristics 
sud advantages u the Deva Lagan characters, hnkas the use of the former is conlioed to 
liiw Droviore only, and here also to a small section of the people, while that if the latter is 
snirerMl throngbout the coontrv, and as Hindi possesses a rich lernacular Iferature which can 
to avulcd of if instruction be given thruugb the Dera LSgan chanctei#, we recommend the 
characteia in cdueatmial books in jrehrcncc to tbe Gormuklii 



Ilorc w« may casually observe that lU# the Wicf of many Enrox-eans ignorant of Hindi 
tliat Urdu 18 the /inyM/ranea of India, hot the fact is that go much only of Urdu w the 
hugHa./rafea fls is identical with Hindi ^>hat is peculiar m Urdu, «e, the Persun and 
Arabic words, is not understood m Bengal, Gnzerat, or the Deccan, while such Sanskrit words 
as are used m Hindi arc perfectly intelligible m all parts of India The language of a Hindi 
newspaper will be understood oil over India, whereas that of an Urdu newspaper only in the 
Ivorth IVcstcm Provinces and the Punjab and here also bv those only who are acquainted with 
Persian or Urdu Hence Hindi, and not Urdn, is the real hugua franca of India 

QifM Jr/— Will you favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can bo increased , and, secondly, how they can he gradually rendered more 
efficient? 

14 — The nutnhoTof primary schools can be increased by (1) extending the grant-m- 
Old system to tbo indigenous schools of all descriptions , (2) inviting co operation of educated 
Natives by making them members of educational boards, honorary examiners, and inspectors 
They will add, by their voluntary subscriptions, to the funds at present available for educational 
purposes. The primary schools can bo rendered more efficient by making Deva Nagan 
cliaraeters the medium of lustruction, as thereby more children will be educated, and better 
educated, than through the Persian characters lo a given time, for reasous staled above. 

QHtt 19 —Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in aid system, or 
the details of its administration? Are (be grants adequate in the case of (e) colleges, \fi) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools? 

Am 19 — ^The principles of tho graQt>iQ aid system should be mora liberal than they are 
at present in the following respect# — 

(I) At present the grant never exceeds the cash income of the school, or half of its cash 
expenditure, but in this country many give more of their time gratis to teaching 
than money Hence the ralue of the Ume of tbo teacher given grain should be 
added to tho small income from fees in calculating tho amount of grant in aid pay- 
able In other words tbo graot-m aid sbonld be calculated on the e<tiauted valus 
of the time of tbo teacher, or on the quantity and quality of instruction given, 
and tho number of students, irrespective of tho amount of cash income or expend- 
iture 

(8) The grants in-aid should be given to every indigenons school that may nnJertake to 
send its students for esaoiaatioo in tbe prescribed riljeelt (not books} 

Qaet SO —How far u the whole educational e/atem, as at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, *i, one in which a ecbool or a college has no aJratitago or disadvantage 
as regards Qovernmont aid ilnd insjiectioa from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Ant P(I-.>The educational s) stem, as far as the Oovernment schools and colleges ate con- 
cerned, is of perfect neutrality between tbe different religions, but it is something more— it 
Ignores religion altogether, and thus favours irreligion or atheism We would therelore recom 
mend that Tessoos on morality (chiefly translated extracts from religious scriptures of Hmius, 
Christians, and hlubammadans) and (boistic moral nbilosophy should be made compulsory 
subjects of instruction lo all GoveriimeDt schools ana colleges la grant-in aid schools and 
coUeges the principle of practical nentrality is rightly obsen ed 

Some are of opinion that rcligwxis toetnicttoa ahonld be given to the students by the 
coiamunity to which they may respectively belong at an hour set apart for the puipose This 
opinion may be good m theory , hot practically the communities have not hitherto cared, nor is 
there any reason to hope that they will care in future to imp irt religious instruction to tbe 
students of the Government schools or colleges Besides, there are many practical difficulties 
in giving lUstruction to students o! Goverumeot schools in sectarian and dogmatic religions, 
any attempt for which is likely to lead to a barmf il result 

Qkm 25 Do educated Natives in your protmev readily Sad lemanerative employment ? 

2o Those educated in English do find rcmnnerativo employment at present, though 

sneb employments are gradually becoming scarce , but those educated in vernacular only do 
not even now easily get remunerative employments 

Qu«« 2(7 ^Is the instruetioinraparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 

of those who do cot pursue their studies further with useful oud practical information ’ 

Jh, 25 The instruction imparted in secondary schools IS calculated to store the minds 

of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical mfocmation, but 
not sufficiently Practical subjects, s ich as book, keeping, elementary principles of mechan cs 
Lhermstry a'-nculturc, manufactuces, &c , whust would be useful to those who might not lied 
empIoyment°in Government offices, should idso, in oar opinion, be taught in the secondary 
schools 

Ouet 28— Do yon think that the tinmber of pupils m secondary schools who present 
themselves for tbe University Entrance Examination i» unduly large when compared with the 
lequirementa of the country? If you think so, what do yon regard as tbe causes of this state 
of thii gs, and what remedies wouIJ you unggest? 

Am SS — No 

37 —Does the University cnrncnlnm afford n saffioient training for teachers in 
secondary schooU, or are special noimal schools needed foi the purpose ' 
p..pb. 



Am 5/— Spoctal nPnnal icliMili troaU I* offJrf for (raimn" tfatlier* of ln3i"onocj 
rcljooli if tie yrant.in-aiJ •ufcm be cxtcnJcd to tbrai, but tlirr are not neeJwJ for tborc "ho 
Iwee l*<.u brougUt up in puLl c K-bfx U and f>a«i>ed the Unifcmtjf examination*, a* we Jo not 
find much iliffereiicf ID ibnr qnabflcalione for tra»biiip Letwftn tLo*« ^."alaafM and under* 
Cmduites wbo liaie been IroiceJ nj> la 11 e Tnining College, and tbo*e nbo lute BOl bofn »o 
tra nrd 

Qnt! S3 — Can you iugge*t any method of aeeorug: ff*jfient rolantary tt^aej in tbe 
tfoth of in«McU< u and cxnroiiiation t 

Am Sj— Tbe rovcral inblic w-cietiM in»cht l« by the Ooremment erery year to 
fornard names of tbf« cuucated Isatirea who wi h to be elected lonorary inspecUrs and 
cxani'iim of seboola wiiti a staleentut of tbm ijuabficatiene We belwre that manr will 
gladly eoluotcer topcrfirm »uch dnlie* Tlebononry inff-eelom end examiner* ebould bare 
the fame bononr* and jririJeges under the Goveratnent wi h norary magutratos or member* of 
^lanicipai Committee* OnrSamSj caniupply a aomberot boucrary mipector* andexammem, 
if desired to do so 

Q«ei £5 — Are the present amneementa of the IdueaUou Dejarlmenl in regard to 
examination* or text l>ool.*,er in any otLer way, eueli aa unnfeeesarily interfere with the free 
development of j nvatc iixtitutioni ' Do they id any wi»e tend to el eeC tie development of 
natural character and abiblv, onto interfere with tbe predurtiim of « nxelnl Temacnlar literature? 

Jn$ d^->Sr*,the ^Ildd'e School examinatKn eiheme i* too narrotr, a* it males rach 
examination through Urdu and renian cotn|ubory Altenativr* onpht to baie been allowed 
for those wbo niigt t wish to lie examined tbreogh Hindi and SaniVnt, or UurtnuVhi and 
Saoslnt, to that Samlnt, Hindi, anl Gurtnuicbi •cboolsfnightireeiteai leaitennal eneonrage^ 
mciit with the Urdu and ihrsian teliool* In the examination tebetne nopartimlarbool; fbould 
be prcfcrilied, and it fhonid I« Of ticnal with the candidates to chooie any cue of tbe tereral 
elasfic*, and of the acveral rernaeular* of the provinre reeogniied bi lie University. In 
(lovcrntuert «chool« the fame book need not fteee«»afily be uwd thrwughcut llie prottnee, or 
for a nnmlicr of vear* The T/xal Board mar l« autbori»e<] to allow the uae of new book* in 
(lorernmcnt tchool* in preference to the older one* nn'ef* the rdncational anllientw* fnd 
anytiting pattKularly oVpctionabloia *u«b boob* The pierenl *j»tem of iteyirg a larfre 
number of text bool* m tbe Government Book DepCt dm* interfere with ihe production of 
a useful xemacutar literature, at d utilmaome aurb •yetem a* recoenmeedrd above Ic aJoptcdi 
the free growth of useful rerruvular literature would be impeded 

Qmt 3G —In a eonplete fchrme of education for India, wlat part* can, in your opioiosi 
bo me*l effeutirel) talen or the Stale and by oiler agencies ? 

A*i SC — Ijie State •hoolJ irrangu for the supply of neewranr fond* from the prannciaJ, 
local, and munieipil soiifees, and enceurege private eontnbution* ly marl* of bononr or other 
binds ^ recognitlUu of tU« services of tl « contnbutore, or by WKsciitinp: \l e«\ with 
mem ofTieer* in the admini»tratioii of edneslioDal affair*, it *1 onld arrange for inspection* and 
examinnti na, preecnbe the ml ject* for examination, grant arhnlanbip* to derertin* ftodeiU, 
and rewards to deserving author* , it*ho«ihl, »n sliort, geuer-lly gn J« edneaiion by prerev 
eoutrol and fupervision All other admmisirative duties eboulu be left to committee* of euu* 
cated men and pnrate agencies 

<2«e» ff5— Poe* definite mslruelion in duty and the pnnciplos of moral condact occupy 
anv place in tbe tonrse of Government eollige* sod ecbools? Have you any suggesUon* to 
maie on this subject? - 

An* 59— Uefinife initruetion in doty and the pnneiple* of rnoral condnet doe* not 
occupy any place in tbe eourre of (»oreroroent colleges and BcbooU Our suggestion* on this 
point arc contained in our answer to Quc*t oo 40. 


42 — ^blhat progress has been made by the Uipartnient in lastituting schools for 
girls, and what is the cboiacter of the instraction imported in them? Mbat improTemcDt* 
can you suggest ? 

Am 42 — Girls' school*, cbivQv on grant in-ail pnneiple*, have been established in some 
principal districts, but they are not eiiongii such schools should be rstaUished in erery district, 
even where they cannot eevnrc private contribution* The lustnietion imparted id the girls* 
schools I os not yet attained to a higher (tandaid thiu that of the lower pnmary school* for 

Ixiy* Tbe reason IS that girl* are geienlly married at a Ten early age But there are many 

girls who have beoorae widow* at an early age, and as uidow^marruge is prohibited among 
Hindus, they can continue in the schools for any length of time, provided they rereive some 
subsistence allowanee lie would recommend that every widow should receive a stipend of 
11s 2 to 5 per mensem, providid she hind herself to remain mtheschool until she has atUtned 
to the highest standard up to which the school can impart instruction Ihe standard if the 
girls sc! ools should gradually be raised up to the Entracce class IVe are glid to observe that 
Hindu girls, unlike Hindu Iwys are taught through the medium of Hindi and the Deva >S-an 
chancters This is as it should be But as the instrnetioii to boys is given throu'^h a different 
wdium, (ho two sexes cannot ^perate with orassist each other la matters of education 
boyVThe Wtter ™“'“S Hindi compulsory (and Urdu optional) for Hindu 

Qne*. 44 — ^IVhat is tl e best method of providing teachers for gitU? 

pruvidmg tewbere tor girls ts the establishment of normal 
KUooig of widows »» ermy rfisfric/, OD stipends ranging from Bs 5 to 10 per mensem Hindu 
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increase l! e interest winch ladies might 
the promotion of 


take in thw cause ? 

Jnt 46—1 uropean mwsiomrr ladies only have taten anv sharo 

female education, hot such ladies are onlv etalioi«I nt st ^ ® 

they are scarcely able to visit the acnana oftenor eimn quarters of a few districts, and 

form societies in every station f^nromotS 

ehonlJ first start female normal schools and then throuali native females Ihey 

convey instruction in the zenana, and also oien eiifs' wbools ^ 

„.L„ .rSL,?/r„ 3e„t“ “S:; 

hitherto administered ? \\ hat 8Uff'»«stion^’have vo.i r» Tntl» # 

^ .rr.™ 

Quet 64 lias the demand for high education in yonr province reached such a staire as to 
male the profession of leaching a pwfitable one? Havi eehooJs been onsned by men^f «od 
position as n menus of maintamiog themselves ? y eu oy men or good 

Jnt 6-i— No 

Qhu Sj To what classes of inatitoiiooe do von thml that the enrstom nf 
graiits according to the resul ts of Peoadiwl eiainiontioos should be applied? TV hat ^you 
regard as tl e chief wnditions for raakiog this system equitable and ueefiil^? ^ 

Jitt C5— To the indigenoQS school# paths ilas, and maltahs should the system of assn 
ms stanls .ctorfiDj o U ,.,ufe of p-rtodial 0 , 00 , oaf, oo, lo .,pl,oa Tbo Vm“t 00077™ 
evory nor accord, os 0 the oomber of afudont. who may pam fb. LoocI ca.mmat.o”. m Z 
m.oAed aobjeefa, obla.n.os at Ica.t !5 per coot of lb, mammon mmb. for ,a ch mW 
ft may bo 0 fiaed Bom of money per etudeut per eobject per oDonm ™ 

«ae< ro-To wbal claoree of ,a.l,tol,oos do yoo thial. that Ibeeyitemot ae.imms 
Snrnte m md oftbo lalanee of cect.reatwf toaohereoaa to beet applied? Uoder what ooodfhoM 
do you regaid this system os a good one ? i.«uuicionB 

Jni 66 —The '' system of nssigmnggrants in md of the salaries of certificated teachers " 
can be best applied to those grante-in aid schools the teacbere of which have received sufficient 
nation of such ft'Mliool"*^* certificate of proficiency after passing the prescribed exami 

Quei 67 To what proportion of the gross espense do you thinl that the grant in aid 
should am^nt nnderordmary circumstance in tl e case of colleges and schools of all gmdes ? 
v <iV ’“a of the gross expense It 

should be made on a different principle Tirfe our answer to Question No 19 

a, ®t"ct interpretation of the pnne pie of religious neutrality require the 

withdrawal of the tioveinment from the direct mauagement of colleges and schools? 

Jm CO —No 

Q, es 65 — Ilow far do yon consider it necessary for European professors to be emploved 
in colleges educated up to the J] A standard? '' 

A t» Co — TV e consider it necessary that European professors should be employed in col 
leges educating up to the B A standard, so far only as the teachmg of English laoguao'e and 
literature is concerned ® 

Q«et C7 — Are tl e circumstances of any class of the population in your province (ey , 
the Muhammadane) such as to lequire exceptional treatment lo the matter of English educa 
tion ? To what are these circumsfauces due and Bow fcir have they been provided for ? 

Am C7 — Tbecircumstances of no class of the population m our province are such as to 
require exceptional treatment in the matter of Enghd education It is a wronc' principle to 
male any difference m tl is matter on rel gious grounds So far as education is Mncerned all 
men should have equal privileges 

Q et 70 — Arc the conditions on which giants ii 
onerous and complicated than necessary 7 

Am 70 — Yes, the conditions on which grants in aid are g Ten in o 
onerous and complicated than necessaiy See onranswer to Question 19 


Lahobe, 
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e given in your province n: 


On behalf of the Samitj 
NATINA CHANDRA RAI, 
Sepretenlahve ^ the Punjab Brahma &a dj 
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An$tcer to the quesltonsof the Commtanon hg tbe Sri Gcjeit Singe (Sike 

IvATiosAx) Association, Paajab 

q„tg g — ^Do you tlimk tliat m your pronnee the system of pnmaty education has been 
placed on a sonod basis, and is capable of dcTclopment up to the requirements of the com- 
munity? Can you surest any improTemeuls in the ^tem of administration, or in the 
course of instruction ? 

jnt S— No, and the system is not capable of improrement desired for unless it is «o 
based as to be acceptable to the people in general, which can only be done by impartinff pn- 
maiy education through the vefoaeular of the people (which they speak) and not throng any 
foreign tongue The course of instruction is oIm oefecbTC it gives no moral ii struction, and 
,s not such as to sow the seeds of practical mstmction in the minds of young beginners that 
jt may prove useful in alter life 

Qb« d— In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, or 
by partieular clas«« only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are 
any clasi^es practically excluded from it , and so, from what causes 7 ^ bat is the attitude of 
the infiuential claves towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society ? 

Ax* Sv No, not by the people in general , the people have not as yet arrived »t a stage 

as to onderstaod the vmue of learning and thetefore the majority of them do not appreciate 
its blessings Heuee educatiQn is sought (la the echooU) by such people, or clas»es of the 
people that prefer emplorment to tbeir own or other oort of profession. 

There are some people who have got certain sort of prejudice against learning (anything) 
what they think, is not eacred in their own eyes 

Some people tbiafc that the popular Vacation now given is of such a nature that, if not 
deeply drunk it intoxieates the brains of the yontlx, who are gradually habituated to iiate 
their ancestral profe»sioo and beiug themselves not learned, equanuer away tbeirlivedmD5«Ie<e 
pursuits 

Claeses like sweepers chamacs bajigars, sirbivds (the latter two are wasderng tnbes), are 
xao<tly excluded from (leareiug) recemiig any sort of icstrsetion m tbe public scbooJs al> 
though there are sweepers aad ebaoars who being pf SAh persuasion, learn Punjabi and Sikh 
religious bwks Tbe inQaeotal classes sHhoogh not wishing to shot np tbe door of educat on 
to the chddrea of the people placed below in rank, are by no means disposed to tbink with 
iavour that tbe latter should n*e to any pos Uon (through ment) that may be equal or supenor 
to their own , yet regarding tbe lowest eemie classes these people would oever like that sweepers 
and ebamars should on any account receive instruction in spools along with their own ebddren 
Qats To what extent do indigenons schools ex)«t in yonr provinee? How far are 
they fl rebe of no ancient village system’ Can yon describe the tnbjecie and character of the 
instruction given lo them, end the system of dteciplioe in vogne ? TTbat fees are takeu from 
tbe scholars? Prom wbst classes are tbe masters of such *cbools generally selected, and what 
are tbe r qualifirattoDs ? Have any amogements been made for tnuniu ^ or prondtng masters 
in such sclooU? Ondes vdvat ciwraiastauces do yon coosider that indigenous scbcols tan ^ 
turned to good account ss part of a system of national edacation and what is tbe best method 
to adopt for thu purpose? Are the masters wilhng to accept State aid, and to conform to tbe 
rules under which such aid is given ? How tar has tbe grant m-aid system been extended to 
•mingvuuift "sAitefis ini4iSiTiA\«eiTrrtiierrXlenfl«n 

Am There are four sorts of indigenous schools in tbe province 

(1) Punjabi (II) Lunde, (HI) Sanskrit, (m Pers an 
The Hrst and second can he safely called Fonjabi for tbe second differs from the fir:t m 
basing like characters without sufficient number of vowels Tbe language used la both u the 
same (Pnojali) 

(II Punjabi echooU, or dhamsalas, prevail alnuxt all over the country They are found in 
Derajat in SmU and in other countnes bevond the limits of the Punjab. 

There is hardlj anv village (except that which is inhabited mostly by the Aluhaiumadaue) 
or town where one or toore each eilaa ate not fouoA They are attend^ both by Hindus and 
S kb* 

(11) liuode schools are found ID towns or cites and are devoted cbieQy to the mercantile 
classes . 

Those who (may they be Hindus or Mnhamnudans) wish to learn book keepinc- and shoo 
work learu Lunde characters ° ‘ 

In the Pu jAi schools ate taught the Croaf* lanaut Sjiii, and other moral boots in 
eeverat schooU mental anthmet c is taagbt and (bop.worL also ' 

\ I uujabi rfla IS supported either bv^ produce of some p ecc of land (as la villa'-es) 
a tached to il orly voluntary cl anlaUe gifts la ma v places the puriU pay weekly fee* 
one pec and siMMone or two seers of flour with « litUe of pulsa and ealt) afUt every 
mouth or on the frst day of each nsontu •* 

Thu* fees pa J by the pnpTs nre c ther in cash or kind or both 

T3« d * t1 « the teachers are entitled to receive on every cccas oa when betrothal mar 
na-" or other lappv ect^ony in conn^w w,tb the,, pn, 

areadvsuccdtc.bgW«hu*es— one or batf rupee and swwtmeaU for tlieschool fellows This 
sort of i4iymcct wade to the twchers also | revails u Lnnde schools hut as these schools do not 
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in u in (oirn^j no produce of iome piece of land j* given to Pn^da or Lnndc 

U-aclicr 

Anj ^iVh pne<l udil<{ or iiirmali fekfr, anj Sit-}i> or <mr ordinary Sil>h trlio 

wi<lic# to own a I'linjabi ethool, can do eo, lot there ore places tibere, besides Sibb#, Iluidusaro 
found wt o liarc opcnoij sncIi »eh kjIs 

But tUc ca»e with the Lnude sehooU is different 

Dralmans among the Hindus, or aome MabammadaRs called Patvli, generally open Lunde 
^ scbools 

The Ponjabi tcacl ers arc in some cases mere GranlUn or readers and expounders of tlie 
faerrd scriptures, but most of t> esc are Icamni lo Punjabi and Sanskrit 

It Bin> Is* rcmatlM here that tlic Granlh la ctimposrd of many different tongues, stieh as 
Pnnjal i, Iliidi, 1 er* an, Arable, ‘'amfent, (siijarallii, Le , and so n teacher of Grantli emuot 
be Mid to l« a perfect inasii r unless be knows a blBe of all tbe«e Innguagis Zunde teachers 
rallcl rJiJiti or /aorfs know mental anthmctio and Lunde cliaracler only There u no 
literature or aiij oil rr ls>ok iii IhcM characters 

As ex; taincd alure, the hnguage used by tbe Iiuade vrntcra is Punjabi 
But these 7ssr/e characters differ according to the distance of localities Zss /a (tail less 
or baring iio sufTiicnt numlcr of vowels) it learned tr shop-keepers only 

(111) llie third sort of indigraous schools are c-illcd {athidlas or Sanskrit schools. 

TiuMe potbsalas are the relies of th** ancient siltrge sjslem of education that prermled in 
the early pcnml of the Hindu civilisation, when the sons of Prahmans used to devote the 
sreen 1 part of their lirra lo study only 

Bui RTtal allcralion baa occurs both in the principle and tbe system of imparting 
initmetion 

Tlic only remnant part of tlat oU system is seen m certain places where vidyurthi or 
pupils learn hanilrit, and serve their tcacl ers like household strranls 

Most of tl esc pupils are supported by the trachen themselves, who give food, clothing, 
nod learning in return for their services 

Hut a great many of tle<« tise upon alms or chaniable gifts, or donations mids by 
Brahmans and Kbatln*, or live by begging food from tbe bouses of these two cla«ses 

H e idea of regarding a tutor mtli duedcfirenee and too mucb reverence (seldom observed 
in 1 111 he schooli of now a-dars) is seen atiH prevaiUog in these pithsalas 

Tlie preernt learning is confinevl to such subjects that couccru the performaoee of cetUm 
nt« in eoiiBccti n with mamsgc, birth, death, or some other occasions 

Be* dca this, commentaries of J/cIcfarat or nhagwal or IlirD^yon ate tsoght, but theso 
subjects l<eing deemn] diHieult are sovgltt by few 

Some Ural mans Icam aitrulogy, but on account of the igaaranco of mathematics tins 
1 ranch of tl e Hindu kuocvs remains imperfect 

Tlicso paihsiUs are attended b) ItrancDVOs only, and it is a fact that, except with a few of 
other closees, Sanskrit vv confined (« nraUsnans atone 

Ttie patlisilas are set up in towar, cities, and brge villages, where there are several Drnh* 
mans eager lo learn Sanskrit 

There is no mode of paring fees As stated above, such pithsHsa are often supported by 
Ike teachers tbvraselrcs, or ly voluntary gift or dooalions 

But there arc cases whctcia we find that a tvaclicr is appointed (to tench Sanskrit) by somo 
subsen] tion and the pupils made to pay sometbiog by way of fees in cash or kind 

Tl e fourth aort of indigenous schooli i« reman, but these can be again divided into 
fcrsian, Anfit, or fVmaii wAnre 

In the former Ktrdu is taught, and such schools arc chiefly atteoded by Muhanmadans , 
the latter arc attended both by Ilindiis and Mui aipmadaBS, even Sikhs not ezee] ted Hie 
ongin of tlcso schools dates from the time of the early Muhammadan period, when tho 
Persian bteraturo bccamo a general literature of the people, and when Persian stood m the 
same position as Urd» now docs 

In these tatter schools the Persian literature is (aught 

ffiio ivitcm of payment of fees for the support of mudat or maHhu is in cash or kind or 
both, and M something bko lundt schools 

Out of theso schools the Punjibi scbools can be turned as a part of cationat educational 
system, for they can give instructioa in cveiylhmg through the vernacnlat of the proTiuce, and 
are found scnttcrcd all over the province 

Let a teacher of general knovicdge be attached to each of these schools, or the teachers 
of these schools may bo mnJi. to learn general knowledge 

Besi les this, practical clemeuUry trevliscs may be also taught in these schools 
Tlic Lunde sciiooU can bo made nscful for luercautile profession, and commercial treatises 
may be taught in them 

The Sanskivt and the Persian schools have greatly decreased since the establishment of 
the pnblifl schools, and in order to encourage tbeir literature they may be made branches of 
tho Punjabi schools 

The conditions on which State Old is given (provided they be not onerous) can be con* 
formed to 

Tl 0 grant m aid system is not so extensive as it ought to be , tbe reasons being 
that most of the people of the country, l«ng still ignoraat of tbe value of learning and the 
modern system of education, cannot take advautago of this system It is therefore necessary 
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that some means he adopted to awaken the destre for, iutd teach them the ose of, the gnnUin- 
aid sjstem, for this is the only way tospread edaeation through pnrate agencies 

Qyef B _Wbat opinion does yonr eipenence lead yon to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction? How far is a hoy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying for the public eervice, mth hoya educated at school ? 

All* B — ^Tlie home instruction is very much limited 7he» can he two sorts of home 
instruction 

(1) Mother home lastrnction, (II] private school home instruction 

Tbe first one is toUfiy excluded (with very tare exeepUons] from the ideas of the people, 
for there is no chance or hope that women would ever giie tbeir cliildrcn the benefits of 
]earniDer>-or sow the seeds of elementary instruction in their minds 

The reason of this is obvious and clear Womea are tanght Funjabi, while their sons 
learn Urdu, the two diametncjlly opposite, the mothera cannot teach Punjaht to their sons, 
for it IS of no use in their school study , the childrea would not learn it, for they are, lu the 
early penod of their lices, made to learn Urdu in the very beginning of their study 

In order that this sort of home instroctioii may he eoconragM, either women may lie 
obliged to learn Urdu up to the piimaiy schools, or their sons may learn Puujahi in the 
pnmary classes (of schools) • Adoption of Urdo primary schools is therefore a great hindrance 
to the progress of real home instmction 

The second sort of home laatructioa u not so general Some persons of position, opulence 
or rank, keep a paid teacher in their houses to give instruction (mdepeudent of that of schools) 
to their sons 

But teachers thus employed are not mneh feared by the children of the«e great men, for 
they think th«r teachers aa their household servant# 

Hence it is seen that sons of each great men seldom succeed to learn much from their 
teachers But cases are not wanting which show that this sort of instruction, if dniy 
received, is sounder than that of school one , and there ore men who have become learned 
through instruction received in such private home schools 

ft appears difficult that one lustrocted at home may he able to compete with one 
iDstrueted in any public school, for the latter possesses knowledge of more subjects (languages 
and general knowledge), whereas the knowledge of the former is confined to few bools of 
literature only. 

Qutt &~-How far can the Government depend on pnvale effort, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary mstructicn in rural dutnets ? Can yon enumerate the pnvate ages* 
ciea wmea exut for promOtiog ptimaey instructua? 

Jm d—The state of the people of the rural dutncts is sot such ss to have their 
edueation upon theie own eSorts, therefore the Government may create some hoards or com* 
mittees that should he responsible for this work, or leave them to the care of the Senate of the 
Punjab Unmmtf, which represents the province The soeietiee and the indigcstma schools 
are tbe best means to promote primary education 

Qua 8 —'What classes cf schools should, in your opioiou, be entrusted to Municipal 
Committees for support and mauagemeat ? Assomiog that the provision of elementary instruc- 
tion in towns IS to be a charge against municipal funds, whet security would you suggest 
ogsinst the possibiLty of Municipal Committees fuliog to make sufficient provision ? 

Jat 8 — The schools falling in the mumapal limits are giving instruction up to pnmary 
edncation The schools of high education should be under tbe control of the General Bduca- 
tion Committee, that shonld be under, or be a port cf, the Senate of tbe University 

The whole arrangement and system of education should be under the management of the 
University Tbe Government may have a special officer, called Minister of fdacation, that 
may be a member of tbe Senate, and a channel to afford information of education to tbe 
Government 

Qua 9 — Have you any snggestions to male oo the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools 7 What is the present social status of village scboolmasters ? Do 
they exert a beneficial influence among the villager# ? Can yon suggest measures, other than 
increase of pay, for improving tbcir position ? 

An* The present system wants alteralioa the teachers that are provided for rilLi<»e 
schools receive instructiou in Urdo and Persian ° 

They are therefore of less oso to the people to whom they ore sent, and who like Panjahi 
better than other vernacular Tbe teachers, being learned in Persian, use such words m their 
discourse, even with the common people of vilbges, that are hardly understood by the latter, 
in other words the language of the teacben u quite different from those of their Tillage 
pupiU 

Tbe only advantage that villsgers retcive from these teachers is that they make them 
read or write Ibeir letters, or esplam tO them any other writing written in Urdu or 
Persiau 

The taBtmAdri send their tons to the village schools , hut seemg that the medium of 
instruction is such as to take more time, and the course of instruellbn is such as to give no 
practical or useful lessons, they make them leave eebools and look after their fields or cattle 
The achootmoaters, who, having received no religions or moral instruction teven to them 
la tbe public or normal schools), although they themselves be of good moral character, and 
who, having also learnt noihingof the practical or indnstrial arts, prove to be of no use to the 
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'mS? “* “I teU m tbirt nape* md reference wbieh their poeilion 

■mey caonol therefore piseess eympathy of the people, or~ollein lore of their pnpih,, for 
they do not command their hearts * 

It js therefore desirable that these Tillage schoolmasters should possess religions moral 
prartical, and industrial instruction , and m order to make them respectable, they mav be 
elected as members of the Sub-Distnct Committees » ■' 

Qntf 10 —What subjects of instruction, if introduced into pnmary schools, would mate 
tliem more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for maLiug the instructiou m such subjects efficient ? 

10 — The following sorts of mstmction may be generally acceptable 

(I) Part of Mpular edoeation up to the end of the primary standard 
(II) Practical and industrial. 

(ill) Keligious and moral 

But the agnenltural classes need instruction m agncultaral subjects in addition 

In order to make these sorts of edmation lasting and efficient, examinations may be 
appointed and prizes to the sncces«ful candidates Hzed 

But provisions may be made to base their primary education in such a manner as may 
enable thi»m (if they want) to join the high (Question) schoob and pursue their study up to 
the Univers ty course 

The case of the Sikh agricultural classes needs special canstderafion It is known that 
the majority of these people live m villages, therefore if no provision is made to enable these 
ptea to acquire high e lueation, they will for ever remain deprived of the benefit of that educa- 
tion, and the whole nation would be kept in a lower scale of educatuma! progress, whereas their 
other fellow subjects, most of whom, live in towns, would become nations of learned 

Q«es 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people, and if not, are theschoobon that account less useful and popular? 

Jhi 11 — No, the vemacttbt taught and recognised is not the mother tongue of the 
people (which is Punjabi) 

And on that secount schools and their mstruebon are less popular, and afford little benefit 
to the people m general 

it u a fact that Urdu has failed to diffuse elementary instruction among the masses in the 


(I) For the other vernacular (Poujabt) was not so much in nse at the tune of annex- 
ation 

(II) Becuoso it was also prevalent lo the North Western Provinoes 
But, notwithstanding so much encouramment given to it> it is foond now that there » 
only one village echool to it square mius in the Punjab Hence the progress which Urdu 
made among the masses is very slow. 

Hidn IS learnt now, not as a medium of lostruotioo, but os s means to get some employment 
Besides this, a greater portion of that language beiog composed of love poems, it is 
regarded by some people as injurious lu spoiiiog the morab of youths 

Its comparative ffifficulty, when placed side by side with Punjabi, will he ezpbined in 
our memoTial sepuratoly prepared 

In short, unless the vernacular of the province (which is Puujahi) is made the medium 
ot MsstTUfttvsn for the ptimaty schoab> tio satisfactory progress can ha expected from, a toogoa 
which appears more difficult to a student at the very tbnsbold of his study 

Quet 12 Is the system of payment by results suitable, la your opinion, for the pro- 

motion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

j^f 12 The system of payment by results is suitable for ignorant, hut not for the 

poor, for whom some special provision may also be made to help them m order that they may 
be able to ohtam instruction 

Q»ei J 5 .— Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees m primary 

scho^^? jn tJje pmnaiy schools fees should be levied in such a manner, and on such a 

moderate scale, as to make learning fall within the reach of every grade of people, some 
(special) arrangement may, however, be made to charge it accordmg to the position and rank 
of every person , , 

Q^fg 14 —Will yon favour the Commission with your views, hrst, as to how toe number 
of prunnry schoob can be increased, aad, secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 

efficient? the gtant-ro-aid system to the indigenous schools the primary 

schoob can he increased, and by putting such increased schools under proper management they 
can become more efficient , . _ . ... . ,i. ■ v 

Oi/« ffl_Do YOU know of any cases in which Government institutions of the higher 
miolit ho cloLd or transferred to jwiTato bodies, with or without aid, without injury 

* , 6 „TlielM 0 DaarT»;h£«IscaiibeiMJ 8 0 Tertoiliecharge of tho mumeipal bodies 

Bod.rib« oootiol of Ibo Pmjsb tlmTorat, Sml. or Ibo gooorol mmosm- edocotiood 
committee of the provmce 
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nie cnlire eJticational Bjstem can lo mini^ I»etlcr and witli liUlo trouUe hy ti>e 
Senate, for tLc Univiwty education « nlrcadj m Ihelande of that lK>dy 

Qae) /7— In tlio yroTinoo uitli winch yon are aenuunteJ, ore onjr pcntlemen ahle and 
teady^ to come t rwatd and wd, even more c»lcn«Tcly tnan IwretorofC, to Iho calahliihrnent of 

Bchools and colh^jt* >i| on the grant-in aid a^atrm ? 

jy McrcB'o certain »el<'ol» winch an» eataWichcd in Iho XiTorineo by yriTaie 

{[[ort* ai d i-ucl atliool* can bo nndered cRmcnt throoffli ffmnl In *8111 ajatein 

■ Quft 13 If the Oortrnmenl, nr »»/ local aotlw ril/ Jnrin^' control of yiill c money, 

were to amiojnw il« determination to mthdrnw after a gi*en teim of year* from the main* 
tcnimce <f any lusher wlacatioiial intlitiftion, what mcaiiina would he best ada|ted to 
stimiihtc I riNSte cHort in the iotcrirn, »o as to scenre ttio maintenance of tuch institution on a 
ciTwate footitt*;? 

An J9— ltyle3cln«plhepcojlothe^nloec.tlMmtitsand by awatening theu desire to 
inainloiii institutions iiiwin llicir oirn dependence and support 

Qk^, 2Xv U I at da-tsoa pnnciraUv avail thems. Ires of GoTcrnracnt or aided school* and 

collcpts for the education of llieir cliil Iren? How f-ir t* the Com( lainl Will foiiiiJcd that the 
wealthy classes da not pay enough for anch education? hat is ll o tato of fees inj able for 
higher cduntion in jour province, and ilo you coosi Kr it adequate ? 

jnt SI Mtmshi or Habii classes, but since (he iiitroduclion of the HriUsh rale people 

bare come ia karu thnt Vacation is a means to rcI Goiernmciit employment Hence not 
even of those two classea, hut every one else whose circiimstAncca can ndmit, sen l< Iiis son to 
Bcb'ol to receive inklruelion Hence we see Ihon who canuot, or do not libe to, tahe employ- 
incnl remain deprived of the Lenerts of learning, and so wo see that ihe artizans, the ogri- 
coUunsts, and tl e masses in general hare not as yet rcceired even first tlcmeolary instruction 
and have remninel ilIileraK 

*1 he wealthy classes pay by way of school fees which in some inslitotions vary according 
to tbciT pohitioas Irntin trahty tlwse clss*«taU wotso much interest (for they bare not ns 
yet learnt the auluo of ^ueation) as lo pay IiWnlly or support some institution* at their own 
espensc 'flie collcgo fee is fijed, being jU S, while in schools it vanes 

Qhu S3 —I* it in your opinu n rassiUe for a non-Govemmeni institution of the }iigh*r 
order to become inn<ieo(iaI and stable when in direct coopelition with a similar OovernDieot 
asstitutm? If so, under what coaditionsdo joucuwsidcr thatit might I’crome so? 

An .?,?—le*,if It be under good niaosgrmcnt, nod tbs staff of ctficicataad well quali- 
fied teatbere * 


Qum Si— Ta the cause of luebet cdacatwn lo yont province injured Ly any uahealthy 
competition , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Si —'The wserness of the people lo gel as soon ns they can any employment maltes 
them try their Lest to pass an examtiialion (hat may entitle them to a certificate of qualifica- 
tuD, irrespcciire of any regard for acouinng sound and (borough education 

ihe same may be considered about such private institutions that hare at their disposal 
means quite luiutfcieut to compete with a Oovcrntnrnt institution The authnnty of the 
former would try with all their power lo inaLe tbcir school stabd equal la competitton, but in 
these efforts they sacrifice much of the progress of (be student* 

Qmm 23 — ^Do educated Natives in your province readily find remugerativc employment? 
Ant S5 — No, the educated Natives cannot get employment so readily as they ou^bt to 
have Hence we see they are cither learning love, or going to office alter office to pre«ent 
their apibcaticm for employment 

The reason of this seems to be the coming of the people of the other provinces in the 
Punjab, aod occupying some good posts to the great detnme&t of the natives 

These fureiguers, such as Bengalis, &e , when they see any post vacant under them, or in 
comiecVicm with their own, try to procure it tor a man of their own country 
thus, the educated Natives have to look after tbeir owu fortune 

Unless this enl is remedied, there is Mtle chance for a native (educated he may be to any 
degree) to get auy suitable post ns soon as be may want 

Besides, the intrusion of the foreigners is a hiudraooe to the encouragement of higher 
education, for the people, knowing that their Isbounog up to BA. or M A would be of so 
avail at last, leave their study earlier to get any emaller post they can 

Q?i*» 26 —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies farther with ose&l and practical information ? 

Ahi 26 —The secondary education, as it is imparted to these days, makes a man able to 
become a good clerk, and to w-ork in any oflfce, hut la other respects of practical or industrial 
utilities it w by no means useful. And also edncatiou op to this (secondary) standard is pro- 
gressive , therefore a man, after leaving or Oniahing it, cauuot be said to be a moat competent 

translator or rounsbi, for his knowledge u su«di as to make him fit tor any employment and not 
such even os to leave oo room fov bw fnclber progress of (hw) leainipg anything 

0»«s Do you thmk there is any truth in the statement that the attention of 
teachers and pnpils is unduly directed to the Entrance Esauunation of the Universitv ? If so 
*-e you of opinion that this circamstance impairs the ptMtwal valuti of education m secondary 


sokools for (be requirewents of ordinary life 
Ant S7 —Yea, so far only as it coucerns 


of a teacher and his slndent 
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A teioter n-oald ir^ to make kia etndent pa^s in order to gam the credit of his qnalifiea. 
hon and increase of his pay, and a stodent wonW try to get a certificate of Entrance, for he 
knows that it wonld open him the door of takings any honourable profession or any post. 

ies, it impairs the value of leamii^, for some people would acquire it with as much 
I aste as they can not because th^ want to learn it tboronghly, bnt because they want to pass 
the great limitation that places some check in their way to get a University certificate 

Q«es S3 — Do you think that the number of pnpils in secondary schools who prc'ent 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is nndniy large when compared with tho 
requirements of the country ? If yon think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of thing®, and what remedies would you suggest? 

J"* 2S— The proportion IS not large when compared with the wants of the province, 
hut when it is remembered that greater nnmber of posts than can (belter) filled by the 
natives are occupied by the foreigners, it can be concinded that the nnmber of those who pass 
Entrance is not unnecessarily great 

Qaej 29 —What system prevails in yoor province with refereoce to scholarships, and 
have you any remarks to malwe on the sobject? Is the scholarship system impartially 
adauni®tered as between Goiernraent and aided schools? 

S9 — ^The system prevailing w not of scholarshif^, but of stipends 
It IS desirable Ihat-stipends may be given to the persons whose means are scanty and who 
cannot afford to acquire knowledge, and schotarshipa may he awarded for ment only both to 
the rich and the poor 

QffM 30 — Is mnniapal support at present extended to grant in aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies, and how far is this support likely to be peroaneut? 
Jut 30 —Not so extensively as to enconroge the increase of aided schools 
Qiret 3i — Does the University cnrncalom afford a sufficient tnuniag for teachers la 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose 7 

Jut 3f— Yes, Univer»itj education la sufficient to prepare teachers for the secondary 
schools, nnd supposiof th«« be any need for a model school, it con be attached to the college 
under that University 


Qiiet SS’—VTbut IS tho system of school mspectioa pursued m yoor province 7 la what 
respect is it capable of improvement? 

The ui«pection of schoob is divided into two grades (7) Inspectors, (IT) 
District Inspectors The Inspectors inspect large schools tn towns and cities, whereas village 
inspection is reserved for tbe D strict lo'peetots lie Inspectors male inspecting tours in tl e 
plams la winter, whereas in saomer they retreat to ibe hills, where they are said to inspect bill 
school® 


This arrangement is costly as well as imperfect 

If the work of Government roipecfors may be divided into divisions and each d vision 
maybe pnt m the charge of a native Divisional Inspector, assisted by some District Inepectors, 
the wovB of inspection will be done cheaper and will be more complete for the native Divisioaal 
Inspectors wonld receive less, but work more in winter and summer than tbe present staff 
Tbe Punjab University Senate can bare a full control over these Inspectors of Divisions 
Qati 33 —Can yon surest any method of seconng efficient volontary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination ? 

Ant 33 — Tlie members of tbe District Boards (that are under contemplation) that may 
be acqnainted with educational matters (of m^pectroo and examination) can take np these 
duties The pvofe<sarB of colleges and head masters of high schools can assist in the matter 
Ques How far do yon consider the text books in use m all schools suitable? 

Ant 34 — Tbe test books used for the leginners and pnmary lower classes are tneh as 
take more time of a student, and appear more difficult than they ought to have been 

A lad spenda more than two jears in straggling with the intricacies which are found in 
bis elementary les«ons be remembers to^ay what be forgets to morrow, for the language and 
tbe characters which are offered him look to him quite stiaoge sad perplexing 

Besides this these books contain nothing of moral instruction or attractive leesoas, what 

they contain is some stonee which, altboogh taken after the model of the Earopcan elementary 
books appear tasteless and barren n ben tanght in tbe vernacular 

The books must contain Eastern ideas, or TTcstcrn, Lnt shaped after the manner of the 
Eastern , and all the books required for tbe elementary tustracfion should be in Punjabi, or tho 
vernacular of tbe people 

Ontt 55— Are the present arrangement* of the Education Department lo regard to 
examinations or text books, or in any otber way, wwb fts unnecessarily interfere with tlw free 
development of private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to el ecL tbe development of 
nituril character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 

^'^^'^«j*55 The private institutions would like more teeJort such books as wtwIJ suit the 

taste of the peopL that attend them and tbeiefbre tlie«c la.tilQtion* do not hie to teach books 
having nothing attractive or instractive , , , ■ .t 

Bnt as It becomes necessary to prepare slndnits for tbe pubi e examination, tne private 
lostitutiooi are obi geJ either to adopt the text books, however useless they may be, or 
to adopksnch other bocks wh ch may not differ entirety fram tbe focaer 


As stated stove, the people who do not like to leam through the medium offered to them 
now, or who cannot give so much time as that medium requires, remam deprived of the benefits 
of education The Mucabon Department fixes one standard, and offers one mould of m«truc» 
bon and examination, and this mould being itself too narrow to admit the wants of the nja»se«, 
it can be easily seen that the system is not nnpopnUr onlv, hut preventive of diffnang 
educahon among the (ma-*es) people in genera) Besides, the text-booVs do not contain 
anything of practical or indnelnal instmcbon , heoM they are useless for the working classes 
Thus, the system does not only prevent the diffusion of education among the masses, but it 
a]-© prevents the creahon of vernacular hterature and improvement of mdustry 

Qaet 37. 'What effect do yon thmV the withdrawal of Government to a large extent 

from the dii«t management of schools or colleges woold have upon the spread of «ncaboD, 
and the growth of & spirit of vehance upon local exerbons and combination for local purposes? 

j^ju 37 —The people of the country are not lo such an advanced state of education that 
the total withdrawal of the Govenunent aid or control from the edneaboa may not produce a 
retrograde effect upon its further encouragement and spread 

Ihe time has not yet come that the spint of self reliance or of creating private insiitntions 
may be awakened by it»el£. Therefore the Government now should have some share m help- 
ing the diffusion of learning 

Quet 33 In the event of the Government withdrawing to a brge extent from the 

direct management of schools or colleges, do yon apprehend that the standard of instrucbon m 
any of msbtntiona would detenorale? If yon thuAso, what measures wonli yon suggest 
in order to prevent this result* 

Jm 33 — kes 

Qtet 39 — Do« definite instruction in duty and the pnnciple of moral conduct occupy 
any place int he course of Governmeut collies and schooU ? Have you bdj snggesbons to 
make on this snhject? 

Am 59— Jvo, nofcatoU, but, instead of this, stones and fables in the lower primary 
classes, and love poems in Urdu in higher classes Tbm, the instruction, being devoid of any 
le^nof morality or duty, u sure to tun out students desbtuteof all principles of doty, 
obedience and fear 

The fault lies here also in the selecbon of the medium of instruction, for the love poems 
of Urdh do great harm in spoiling morals of the students It is therefore necessary that 
selections out of the Fuujabi literature that is full of moral instruction may be made sj n 
medium, or part of medium, of instrucbon m the pnmaty schoob 

Qses Are any stepe taken for piumotmg the physical well being of students in the* 
schools or colleges luyour provmce? Have you any sug^bons to make on the subject^ 

Ant There are gymnasium exercues erected in school compounds, and several schools 
(especially Govemment schools) play cricket mattes. 

But these exercises cannot withstand the amount of kboor ihata stodeut has to bear in 
learning three or four different foreign veruaculars at a tune In the beginnirg of his study he 
commeuca with ITrla , then Fertiau come la , bye-and bye he is to learn Bnglisb, Arabic, or 
Sanskrit «1«>, beide the kcauche of genera) knowledge which are cotnpnbory fer bun In 
India, and particularly in the Punjab, a man grows to manhood ODOner tbu m colder climates 
At the age of fourteen begins the growth of hu strength, but at the same age begins or ends 
his secondary school study 

The germs of strength that are to make him » powerful man are exhausted by the 
counter force of his study, and therefore he is brought up exhausted of bis strength and 
depnved of his power 

Hence the means adopted to ie*p up his strength are not snflicient. It is therefore 
essential to take bis mother tongue as a mediajo of instruclion, for it would relieve him of one 
foreign vCTuacular's burden, and to take such other exereisea as are most necessary to save hnw 
from fallin g a vutim to the fury of the goddess of learning 

The ease of the Sikhs wants a separate and special consideration This nation, too much 
useful to the Government, can only remain so as long as its strength is not exhausted , there- 
fore some such means may be adopted as may nut bnng them down to the level of pusillant- 
mousness. In order to keep up their strength it u desirable that they may be permitted or 
made compnUonly to learn discipline and dnll under any pobce oCcer in taheils, thanas, or 
other convenient places, with or without weapons. 

Brom the age of Eft«n up to eighteen they may be required to undergo snth discipline 
This discipline can be carried on m winter, and in summer they can be relieved of this duty 
Unless such arrangement is made this (the Sikh) part of the subjects of Her ilajesty'^the 
IjDpress would gradually lose their physical strength and natural training, and wonl5 become 
quite useless for the service of Her ll»jc*ty la the field- 

Q»f» 41— Is there indigenous mstructiou for girls in the proTiace with which von 
are acquainted . and if so, what is its chaisctcr? ' 

Jiu 41 —There had been private home schools m the houses of soma men of position but 
it IS not expected that such schools existed in any other community than the Sikhs ' 

But since the public prU’ schools are established these private home schools have 
decreased, or rather disappeared. However, tlierc are still to be found certain sorts of ludus- 
irij guU’ schools opened by women, and m these schools Mwing and thrtad.work are taught 



Qiies 42 — Wliat progress has been made by tbe Department m lO'titnting' schools for 
girls, and what is the character ol the instruction imparted m them ? What imi rorements 
can joa suggest? 

jins 42 — Both Government and aided achoolsare established all over theconntiy, bat 
the instruction imparted m sack schools is limited and therefore not nseful 

The girls hare to read and wnle in the schools before they are marned, and no sooner 
their nnptial takes place than they are forever severed from the schools, and from learmn'^ 
(farther) in their own parents’ or fsther^m laws’ house. " 

It 13 therefore necessary that the guW' schools may be placed upon such a footing that 
they may rise gradually to the completion high education ° 

A girl that may begin at six or seven may be able to finish her primary course at nine, 
and her secondary school course at thirteen, and if she may like to have still higher education, 
she may do so after thirteen or fourteen years of age Girb may he made to compete with 
hoys in public eiammakioos, or there may he separate pnhlic examinations for girls 

Certificates may be given for probciency in le^ing, and rewards fixed for success 
in their examinations 

Girls can appear in tbe Uiuvcr«ity examination of the Punjahi language np to Giyani 
standard 

Besides this sort of instruction, girls shonld learn housekeeping, thread or needle work, 
reanug of children, house economy, fear of God, obedience to their husbands, and keeping 
their morals pure But nothing can be done successfully unless some arrangement may be 
made for giiis not to marry them before any of them is sixteen years of age, or before she 
has completed her secondary coarse of lusiruction Rewards for good conduct may also 
be fixed 

Qaes 43 — Have yon any remarta to make on tbe subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans d3— It IS impossible, under the present circumsUnces, to set up mixed schools 
Such schools are sure to produce results contraiy to ezpectafions The state of these cities, 
the taste of some of tbe people, and some social habits are so defective and corrupted that the 
mixing of both male and female can sorely lead to worse consequences 'There may be mixed 
schools before the age o! sif or seven of both eexes, but after that it is impossible that a mixed 
school should exist 

Q«e« 44 —What is the hc*t method of providing teachers for girls 7 
Ans 44 —This is a most important question hlucbof thefuture condoctof girlsdepends 
upon tWr teachers It is therefore necessary to select such teachers as say keep the morals 
of the girls so pure that they (the girbj may be a means to produce a moral nation and 
regenerate the country 

There should be no man employed as a teacher for girls between tbe age of ten and fiftv, 
subject to snch exceptioos as may by no means inspire distrust Bnt great discretion sbooid 
be diplayed in selecting women teachers, for women can spoil (if they are of suspected cLorac* 
ters) and women can correct and improve (if they are pore in morals) 

It may be remarked here that girls should not be allowed liberty or access to young lads 
on any occasion 

Qsra ^5 —Are the grants to girls’ Schools larger in amount aod given on ]e°3 onerous 
terms than those to boys' schools, and is the distinction sufficiently marked 7 

Aas 45 —Tbe European ladies have exerted moeb lO diflusing educatiou among females , * 
and it is a fact that th^ spare no pains lo elevating the characters and improviiig the habits 
of (heir ludian sisters They should always do as (bey are doing sow 

Quss 47 . — What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to winch you bale 
already referred that experience has brought to light IQ tbe educational system t>s it has 
been hitherto admiDutered 7 What EU^estiona have yon to make fur the remedy of such 
defects 7 

^ns 47 Oae great defect is ibis, that no eObrts seem to have been made by the 

Dupartmrnt to stimnbte the desire of the people to make themtelves able to depend upon 
their self rehiace, or lake the advantage of the grant in aid eystem in diffusing education 
among their brethren , hence one great object of the Despatch of 18 j4 is totally neglected 

Qies 4S Is any part of the expendilnre incuned by the Government on high educa- 

tion in your province onneecssary? 

4S The high education is nnder the control of two departmeuts— 

(I) There is an Education Department winch keeps control over it, and manages all 

its branches 

(II) There IS a University, which IS nsort of chief court for the high euacationm which 

the educational abilities of the stodenta of that Education Departmentaro tested 
Hence it IS nnnece-'ary that Loth sbiftild exist as one of them is quite competent lo 
carry on successfully the dutv of impartiUK that cdncation and holding lU eiacQmation 

^This would at once show that the EJncation Dtpartment which is kept at an enormous 
expense, is superfluous, aod that the University ^ould exercise the powers now vested lO that 
Department. 

Oats CO —Is there any fonndation for the itatement that officers of the Education 
Department take too exclusive an interest id high edneaUon 7 Would leneflcial results Ik 
olmined by introducing into the Department more men of practical training m the art of 
teaching and school management? 



/fni CO— Yea, UielupliercJtiMliOB w«Bs to ba reijarJwllf Ihem aa worthy c-f 
aUention ^\bat more nroof* can be rcqmwd than when we kc that, ofler twenty eipi t 
jears, the only profrrcai that primary eilucation could male omon^ the tnojsca u that Ihcro 
IS one village school to 21 square milet 

\t», it 18 most necesBary and would proto beneficul 

Qsf* C3— Should the rate o£ few \n any eUwof achools or colleges rary according to 
the means of tlio parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Am C3— \cs 

Quo Cl —lias the demand for high education in your pronneo rcaeliod such a stage s» 
to maU the profif««ion of leaching aprofilaUc one? IlaTo schools been opcnftl by men of 
good positiou as a niMM of maintaining theii»««l»e«? 

W— ^o, the schools opened are fiw, and not so very important M ether pnllie 

schools 

C5— In your opinion should fees m colleges Lo paid Ly tho terra or by ll>e 

month? 

Am C9— By month 

Qiift GO — Docs a stritl laterpTctation ©f the pnneiple of religions neutrality tcquiro 
the withdrawal of the Oorernment from the direct management of colleges and scliooU ? 

Am CO— No 


Quti G1 —Do yon think that the institutioo of Unircrsity pn>fcssor>hips has an import- 
ant effect in improving the quality ut high education? 

^a> Cl — \es , it IS most ncctesary, for it tenders the ptote«sioA of tcachtog honour- 
able 

Qvse C9 —Is it desirable that promotions from class to cla*s should depend at any stage 
of school educition, on tho resulis of public examinatioDs cstendio,' oier the entire province? 
In what case*, if any, is « preferaUe that such promotions be left lo the school oulhentics ’ 

ci —The puhlia <xaimo4ti<in* may ho held whvu one grade of lostruetioa is fititshed 
nnd the next toLo commcoeciL Hint, for instance, whcD lower examination, or primary 
(.xamination, or secondary examination u held, (here sheold bon pnMic examination, and a 
student should bo advanced to higher grado if he passes in Uio examination of the lower 


The monthly or osonal ezaraioatioa may bounder the control of iho icbocl antbonty 
Quit CJ— Arc there any irrangemeots between the colleges anl sehools of your pro- 
vince to prevent boys who are expelled from o&e institution, or who I nre it impro^rly, from 
being Tcccived into another ? AN hat arc tho arrangements which you wonld suggest r 

Am C5— bei, it seems that thcro are, hut not so fixed as to boeTerywbero la force 
Sometimes these rules arc set aside, and great difiicoUy u experienced 

It is very much necessary that when a student who is expelled from one institution 
desires to get admission in another, he should give full satisfactory explanation of Ins hemS 
expelled , and if the principal or head master of the latter >s satisSed with I is nniwer, ho may 
admit him, otherwise that pnncipnl or Lead master nuy enquire from the principal or bead 
master of the fonuer for the couse of his expulsion 
0 G4 —In the event of tho Ooverumoot withdrawing from tho direct Tnonageroent 

o! higher institntians generally, do you Ibiok it durable that it shonld retain under direct 
management one college in each proTiQco as a model to other colleges, and if so, under what 
limitai CDS or conditions? 

Ant 64 —Yes, if sot seveTal 

Quit C5 — How far do you coostder tt necessary (or Buropeaa professors to be employed 
in colleges educating up to the iJ A. standard? 

Am Co —If native profes^rs competent m tho sohjects for the teaching of which they 
are sought mav not be found, Duiopeau professor* may he cugnged 

But English I terature should always bo taught by huropean professors only 
Qnes 67 — Are the cifcuoietances of any cla«s of the population in yonr province (fff, 
the Aluhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment m tho matter of Engli-L educa. 
tiou? Yo what are tlvete cireumstances duo ant I ow Car have they been pros ded for? 

Am 67 —~Yes the SiUhs in part eular belocg to that class, for the majority of tho 
Sikhs live JO viTtiges It is impossible to imagine that they can in auy way take advanfifro 
of the 1 ogl sh e lucition “ 

Therefore if no special arrangement is made to give English educition to this part of 
the subject they would rimam for ever deprived uf lU benefits It is found out that a 
twelfth part of the Sihba live in towns and eit es . 

Out of this twelfth part a great njiny ore artisans and shopkeepers , therefore, the very 
smallest number is 1 ft in towns and cities even which can receive Englisli ed icjtion, for the 
artixans cannot spate much time for tl eir eons to Uara in schools But suppos ng that alt 
the Sikhs bv ng m towns and cit es have got upportunUms offered to them to receive'* English 
education it can stdl he urged that, they alt amoiuting to the twelfth part of tho whole 
nation English cdncalion will remain debarred from those that form the msjonty ond live la 
villages ■' •' 

If this point mav he further con-dered it will he found that only a few of the Siths 
nave been ahle to reach up to P A and hardly any to B A standard 
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Aiisicers to quetltons of the Edueaiton Commission draten up hj the Select 
Committee of the ANjmtAN-i-PiJKjAB, appointed for the purpose and con- 
firmed tn the General Meeting ofihe Societg held on the loth July 1883 

Qnes i —Please state Nrtat oppoTioiiitiea yoo Iutc tad of forming aa opinion on tie 
subject of educatiou in India, and m what provinee your expcncnce has been gamed 

dm 1 —The opportunities that the members of the Anjuman, of which the President 
has been up to the present tune {with the exception of a short interval, daring which it was 
presided over by a Judge of the Chief Court), Re^trar of the University, Principal of the 
(government (jollege and Snpenntcndeat of the Oneatrd College, have had of forming an 
opinion on the subject of education are as follows — 

(a) Some membeia are also membera of the Senate , 

(4) Some have been or are connected with the Public Education Department, 

(ej Some have founded scbools, 

(rf) Some are parents of pupils in pnbbe or private schdols , 

(r) Some are parents of students of the Government CoUcm or of the Oriental 
College , 

(/) Some are connected with the above edncational institutions as teachers or professors 
(y) Some have witnessed the course of education from the time it has commenced in 
the Punjab, 

(4) Some have been promoters of various measures for the spread of useful knowledge 
or have taken an active interest m the progress of their tespeettva communities 
The expenence of most of the members bos chiefly been gamed in the Punjab 
Q»e» 2 — Do you think that m your province the ^stem of pnmaiy education has been 
placed on a sound bas s, and is capable of development op to the requirements of the commu- 
nity 7 Can you suggest any improvemeata in the system of admunstration or in the course of 
IDS traction r 

Am S —The system of primary education has not been placed on a sound basis, and it » 
not capable of development up to the requiiemenU of the community 

The following suggestions of improvemeat are made as to the system of administra- 
tion — 

(1) That the maosgement of primary edncation be transferred to Local Boards, 

(S) That the course of lostruetion la pnmaty scbools be ns follows — 

(a) Langoage, one of the vemaeutars, tu , Urdu, Hindi, OurmuLbi or Pushtu, as 
dee red by the studente . 

(h) Anthmetieup to double rule of three, including mental antiaetic. 

(e) Mensuration of surface 
{d) Surveying 

(e) Elementary principles of agncultore, with a general sletcb of agricultural ehe 
mistry 

(/) The SIX mechauMat powers 

(^) Religious and moral lessons * 

(4) Principles of hygiene 

The suggestions Tfos («) to {J) refer to (he improvement in the course of pnmary 
education among the rural clashes, but lu respect to town ecbocle, Pr Raheein Khan wubrs to 
introduce English after the second year 


Ques 3 —In your province is pritnaiy instroctioo woght for by the people in general, or 
by parttcular classes only ? Do any clashes specully hold aloof from it , and if eo, why 7 Are 
any classes practically excluded from it, ood if so, from what canses 7 ^ hat is the attitude 
of'^the influential classes towards the extensioa of elementary inowledgo to erery class of 
society ? 

Ass 3 — In oar province primary education 13 sought for, not by the people m general, 
bnt by particular classes only, as stated below — 

(1) The people whose livelihood depends upon reading and writing, as, for instance, the 
Government officials of all classee , 

(t) The following classes spec ally hoU ^oof from primary instruction ortiiaas, 

labourers and ogncultaruts 

(3) These people do so because they csonot affonl to keep their chJJren away from their 
professions and to give them primary instruction for five years 

^ (1) The classes who receive pnniary educatiou do eo to qualify lhem»-Ivcs for higher 

education with the view of obtaining lucrative appointments under Government and not with 
the object of improving in their respectwe profc»5ioiis by the aid of education, or with a view 
of improving tleir spiritual welfare , , 

(5) Til* following classes are practically excluded from primary educaticn — 
fj) Pious MahammoJans, because they do not get rcl gious and moral mslructicn, 
which they consider desirable above eveiythiug 
(i1 Artizans because they do not get ustiuctioa useful to them in ibeir professions 
(el Brahmans and Pandits because neither is their whgioa tangl t, normoilnictjoo given 
^ ' to them in Sanskrit oi in the Deva Nagan charwiters. These people study m their 
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prirate bouses or in pnrate schools what js nseful to them wcularl/ and rebffi- 

(i) Hindu Shopkeepers, because inslmction u not gnen to them such ns would be usefn! 
to them m^eir rcspectiro avocations,#^ ,bookAcopinp in the MahSjani and Hindi 
characters The«o people receive theif edocation from their Td^dahM 
(i) Sikhs, Bbais, Gnmlhis, Akalia andother Sikh artimns and cultivators, because thev are 
not taught their sacred boolt,and becaose Persian or Urdu i» quite useless to them 
{/) ChamSrs, sweepers, and other low classes, beanse their children cannot get admission 
into the public schooU, and because they themsetves do not feel the neccteity of 
education 

(6) The attitude of the influential classes towards the exlensioa of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society w not favourable The fotniec tbiuk that if every class were tooblain 
the edeeatton required to secure (lovernment appointments, the respectable classes would not 
find euitahle appointmcuts so easily as at present. 

If, however, the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society were allowed, 
Ktaply with the view to diSuse enlightenment, the influtnlial classes would cease to be dwturbed 
with jealousy. 

Qtet 4 — ^To what extent do todigenoas schools exist m your province ? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village aystem ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the 
instruction given in them and the system of dtsciplme in vogue? 11 bat fees are taken from 
the scholars? From what classes are the masters oi such schools generally selected, and what 
are their qualiiications? Have any re arrangementa been made for training or prondmg 
masters in such schoola? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for thi9purpo*e? Are the masten willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid la given? How far baa the grsnUm aid system been ex> 
tended to indigenous scliools, and can it be further extended? 

J.nt There are many lodigenous schools in our provinee and the system followed in 
them is a relic of the aucient system 

The subjects aud the character of instruction geoenlly given in them are aa MIows 
Hiadsr^Bookt oa religion and devotion only lo some mslitoboas, and in others ramas, 
Jotish, Dhanashaster, Vediut, t.c 

— OrantI), Janam Sakbi Oar Belas, Shagwnt, Kiayn {I^gic), Vedant and Hindi 
literature generally in the Oormukhi chancten 
JUs^eneudasr —•First relimous books and then Persian reading and writing In higher 
schools Arabic aod Logic 

The systenro! dtseiphae in voizae in the above institut ons u very ratufactoiy 
In some isstitntions fees aro t^eo, aod in others not. ITbere they are taken, they are not 
always in cash, but often also lo Liod. The masters are selected from among the Pandits, 
Fanoabs, Bhau, &c, among Hindus, and Mnllas amoog hlubammadsns 

They are sufficiently competent to teach the subjects above mentioned Ho arrangements 
have been made for training or providing masters for these schools These indigenous schools 
can be turned to good accaunt oa part of a srstem of national education if GoTemment aid 
were given to them, aod if subjects imparting useful knowledge were taught in them, but not 
under restnctioua of any scheme fixed by GoveTumeut 

The best method to be adopted for this pu^iose is, that no payment should he made to 
them unless they aubmit a report of yaugtess and a biU of cxpeodilure attested by the Local 
Boards The report of prepress should be attested by thePistnct Inspectors when on inspection 
tour 

Many masters of these indigenous ndioob are wiiling to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given, provided th« nues are made more elastic and liberal 
The grant-in aid srstem has b^u extended to a very limited extent, and it Ihonld be 
fuithet extended to the indigenous schools 

Qves 5 — ^hat opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instrachon How far u a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qaahfying for the public eervioe, with hoys educated at school ? 

del 5 Home instrnctiOD in some special subjects i» vety satisfactoiy, bot the ahihty 
acquired by a knowledge of general subjects in Government schools is not acquired by home 
mstrnction 

A boy so educated is not able to compete on equal terms, at eiaminsfions qnalifymg for 
the public service, with boys educated at Government and mission schools 

6 —How far can the Government depend oa prjyate effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can you enumerate tbe private agencies 
which exist for promoting primary insf ructiim ? 

■du 6 — Governmeut can expect nothing from private effort without a liberal aid to 
elementary instruction in rural distnels 

The following are the private agencies (known to the Anjnman) for promoting, pnmarr 
instruction — o r j 

IXDiGXvous ScHOots —In mosques, dhannsalas, private Sacsknt schools fpatBsiias} 
schools of Pandflhs, schools of the Anjuman i Islamia, schools of the Anjuman u 
Hsmdardi, the Annarkali School of Alaaln ilahim Bnksh, the schools of Gie Arja 
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Samaj, Sat Satha School, Sm Gnm Singh Sabha School, Sbia School The 
Anjuman Sanshnt School the Hinda schools at Lahore, Ludhianab, Jullundor, 
Xiahore, and Amntaar, Sikhsha Sabba schools, Bhatro schools of Gujranwalla, 
Jhelum and Rarralpinili SatisLnt School o£ Roi Mol Singh, at GajTanvralla, &c 
Qut! 7 —How far, in yonr opinion, can foods assigned for primary edncation m rural 
districts be advantageously administered by District Committees or I/ocal Boards? "What are 
the proper limits of the control to be exercised by each bod es ? 

Ass 7 —All the funds available shonld be placed at the disposal of Local Boards, there 
being no other agency by which such fands could be more advantageonly administered, but the 
system of instruction should be guided by the University or the Government 

Qntt 8 —What classes of schools should, in yonr opinion, be entrusted to Slumcipal Com- 
mittees for support and management ? Aasuming that tlie provision of elementary instruction 
in towns IS to be a charge against municipal fui^s, what security would you suggest against 
the possibihty of Municipal Committees failing to make sudlcient provision ? 

Ant 8 —The support and management of all primary and secondary schools may be en- 
trusted to Alumcipal Committees, who should have control over all matters connected with such 
schools, excepting the method and system of teaching therein 

If the provision of elementary instraclion in towns is to be a charge against mnnicipa] 
fundi, the security that could be suggested i^ainst the possibility of hlunicipal Committees 
failing to make sulScient provision, is that the committees should ^ bound to make provision 
for the school expenses in their aonnal budgets fint of alt 

Qsrr d —Have you anpr auggestiona to make on the svstem in force for providing teachers 
in pnmaiy schools ? NVhat is the present social statns of village schoolmasters? Do theyexert 
a beneficial iniluence among the villagers? Canyon suggest measures, other than mcreaie of 
pay, for improving their position ? 

Jni S — ^The system in force for providing or training school teachers mvolres a superduous 
expcndilttie and must be in public interests at once dispensed with 7o the best of our know- 
ledge the village schoolmisten have no social status any more than what a schoolmaster is 
ordinarily expected to have, and their laBoenee does nut extend beyond the liouts of their 
schools In short, their mfluence among the vQbgers is almost nothing compared to what 

K adits et patbsilu and maulvis of maktabs bad in previous times They may be made mem- 
rs of ^Innieipal Committees, District Committees, or Local Boards, if it is desired that they 
ibcnlJ exert a benedcial inQuence among the villagers This is the measnre which the Anjn 
man would suggest for improving (heir position 

Qsrs 10 —What subjects of instruction, if loirodoced into primary schools would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agncoltural classes? 
Should any spemal means be adopted for making instruction in sueh subjects efficient ? 

Ant ID— The subjects of practical ntibiy IQ life, together with religious and moral sub 
jects, if loltoduced into pnmary schools, wonld be highly acceptable to the community at large 
and especially to tbe agricultural classes. These subjects are enumerated m answer to Question 2 
The introduction of the*e subjects lo primary schools is highly desirable 
In town schools English skoold be tntroduced in tbe secondary stage 
Fandit Amar Hath is of opinion that English should be introduced at the beginning of tbe 
secondary stage • 

Dr Bahim Khan is of opinion that English should bo taught from the begmniagof the 
second year 

Baboo Novma Chandra Bai is of opinion Ibat if a boy has studied Hindi for one year be 
could be set about learning Urdu, Persian, or any other language with rapid success 

Ho teacher of inferior ability should be apmuted id these schools If a competent teacher 
IS appointed, the subjects mentioned above mil be properly tangbt 

Qn«t 11 —Is tho vernacular recognised and tangbt m the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people , and if not, are (bo schools ou tbat account less nsrful and popular ? 

jnt if— The vernacular recognised and taogbt la the schools of onr pronnee is not the 
dialect of tbe people, and on this acconnt tbe scbouls are neither popnlar nor nsefni The 
classes who do not like the vernacular recognised and taught at present in the schools are as 
follows • 

Pandifi, PraHmant, Kiatrit — These bko Sansknt, and Hindi in Deva Hagan characters 

Siiit ^Tbese people like Punjabi lu Gnrmnkhi characters The people who like the Urdu 

dialect in Peraian characten are only those who seek employmeot in courts and 
offices, whether private or public, lo which bosmess is transacted in tbe Persian 
characters , that is to say, tbe Amla people, tbe higher classes of officials, and the 
Iilahammadans 


The above is tbe opinion of Baboo Hovma Chandra Kai, Pandit Guru Purshad, and Pandit 
Bhagwan Dass . , 

Dr Etabim Khan is of opinion that in the Punjab schools, besides the English language, 
the Urdu dialect is used generally, allhongb Urdu u not the dialect of the country still it is 
not on that account delnmenlal to tho number of pnpda , no complaints against Urdu 
ever been heard from ihe public at large, but only from a few who are prejudiced against Urdu 

from a religions point of view, and are desirous of introducing Hindi dialect, which is jnstas 

much foreign to the country as Urdu In any part of the Punjab proper no one onderstands 
Hindi, except a few Brahmans If instmction in prusaty schools were given in Punjabi, that 
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ccrUinlj irouiil be % great iffipreTemeBt, arid Vtdo jntabt rtasonatilj be dwrardrf Eat tbc 
Foajaln dialect is not so ncli that bools on adranced sabjects can be translateJ into it mthout 
the Bid of Persian and Arabic— the Director'a aannal report 

Abu Syad Mohammad nosaio is of opinion Ibalno donbl Urdn is not tbe pentral lan- 
gnage of the Pnnjab, but at the same time it is not gcnenillr nnpopolar. Tho«e who desire to 
obtain Gorernment employment, or to acquire middle or high edoeafion, IiLe Urdu- All tb# 
rest like Punjabi in their every -^r dealings, bnt in the Persian ctaraders 
The opinion of ^laoln I irzada Jluhammad IIiKain is as folIoTrs — 

** It u Bot ttfj to BBfwrr the Errt fart ef the qaesboo is a lev word*, hecigie A u n; tmry before mneg 
may aasvrr to aeerrtaio the aeanic^ cf the word t ernecalsr If we lonB hy it soy »■« lamftaft which u 
epohett in erery p»rt ef the ptofiooe, there u oe each TeraeCBlsr lo ihe PnBj»h £r«d«the low diaJert* 
there BIB four or fire differeat Unfosges epoVea ta the Fanjeh. They are Unn, PnsjeVi, lUtltaGl Fiuhta, 
Bod Pshin. 

* In the diTi* OBJ cf Delhs sad Iltmr asd the dutnrt cf UnhaQs, the eereeeulsr cf the pecpl* u Urdo, 
thoegh IB the nirtl parti cf the eanntry far from the towea the *011101 eceTt<.Ae^ the ishaliJiBti ci then Ufiea 
rpeik lereral ceceath and eceBltinted fonss of Crdo whicii ti •oaeUise* csllrd Ciowsn Urda erlliadi (cot 
the els'nol Iliod thelueBigeef Tulii Du, Ac^ which wsj Ihclisgaige of this part e! thecoostry SOOytsr* 
ago and U not ipchen anywhere now) 

** la the rema cing parti of the Psajah Crda h apohea alosg with rnejaht. hlsltaai. and Poihta la their 
reipeetiTe parti tnlhefewu and u fairly UBdentood erea ta the n/facu tecsBie it U the coort langrtage of 
thecoBCtry tboeghit la ipokea rery aefdom three. Thai ta the aheeaee of aoy eas twraerafor fee the 
whciUprortaea,iUetai:eia aatarally oceapied by a taagaagB wticb. thoagb Cst cpekeaalt eTi>th« onBtry, 
u Bndentood tolenoly wetT 

“ The TveognUCB et Crdn aa the TTroarakt ef the prennee baa pndaerd taere bt«*£ral cSeci loth is 
einfufaythe piCTioee and in tpread ng ciBcatioa witl^ ench a coDi«raUtr1y ahoit t^isr I Kan that efasy 
ether proTiBcid diaJeet wosld bare dose 

**lta Biefalners and popularity are OBi^Qe**)Otutte became if we tale iBtoecmndenboB the pTrertyef the 
afrncBltval dan who noiict itrppert aM epare Ihetr eoo* lor eehocla. the aBaher of the a aienti ts tha 
aehoelf ueot rety nstao^fartoiy and bee dra thia co PimjaU. Mcltuii. or nuhts aehoo>a hare beca retah* 
luhed by pnrite rotertnie la order to ahow the iBppeeed pcinilar dajte to the iwcgBlied reniacB«ir 

“There at? isdeed mb 9 i etawei cf the pecyV toeb aaCrahmaei and Chaji ahoie prcfeerias iitoaauit tha 
yiiBdm and the STihi IS tb* perfonniBce of the r trligwQaeemoouf« and to rrpUio tetbeis rart* fma their 
eicTBl booha, and for thetn, ai far w their prcfenioB u emteertied, there ii eo bm to teach their aoei Drda. 
Sot thia gneraore ii act eaefioed U Crahnioi or Ebair tot tho Unllu frri IhewBe wsat. wbi^ e*a cely 
he tart by the latndacucc «( retigiaai edoeaUm la the <3ormiB«Bt icbocU n the bubscc tsesee'Od by the 
AajBBtazM Panyab. 

"Btsidea thivif ibenbe a«y mlwuboB tbepait ofthepeepleteteim Ihnrlwal duJeeta. Iber* u W 
rum why a teacher of that daleet iboeld eot be added to ereiy a^ecL asJ why the recy'e ihmU sot M 
aSowtd to tears their local dulecli tleag with Urdo, as stated by Sir ChirW AiUhuoB la tis niwtt to tho 
nsBonal ef the &rt G«n Sisgh hahbk' 

Sr Synd Amir Shab agrees id tbe opimon of Pirada Mobaramail Ilnsain 
Ebai Oormakh Siogb is ot opinion Uiat tbe langnage in wbicb initrtictioo is given in tbe 
Punjsb IS not Ibe motber tongn* of Ui« Utda came to tbe coentiy nloag mth tbe 

Stibsb Gofernmest Sefnre that Fersun nas tbe language of the SAb coarts The Bntisb 
Government substituted Urdu for Persian, wbicb was already ti«ed in tbo wjonUy a^ 
was mneb easier than tbe Urdu Urdu bas not been so bencBcuil as was expected Ot ly 
those people learnt it who desued ta hare Goreniinent empJoymenls hot sneh people are, com 
paratively speaking, ve^ few 

Tbe rest, nr , tbopVeepen, artizans, cnltivalars. Pandits, Bbais Kims, to., tranmet tbcir 
businesa in tbe Fonjabi langnage or in the language of Ibeir sacred books. 

Tbe sbopteepers use Jtaijabi language in tbe Londe characters , many Hmdos, Sikbs, 
Mobammadans, and many others, nse tbe Gonnakhi characters . the Pandits use tbe Sanakni 
diaiacters, Muhammadans me the Persian characters That tbe Urdu bas not proved a 
beneficial nediinn of instmetion <s evident Crom tbe fact that in 9 o years the proportion of tbe 
edncaied a too small when tbe whole mpolatioo of tbe Fmjab u tak*n into ealcolation 
Bad the mother tongne of the country been adopted as the medinm of pnbhc instruction, 
almost the whole population would hare been benefited. 

Pandit Amar Nath is of opinion that Hindi and Urdn are two names for tbe sime thing, 
subject to the diQerecce that lltndi is wntten in Dera b.agan characters asd Gcdn ta Persian 
cbaracters and that m tbe fanner tbe local dialect u mixed with Sanskrit words and in the 
laf’er with Persian and Arabic words. Deduct from it either the Sanskrit or the Persian 
Arabic, there would remain nothing bat tbe pore dialects of Uie conotry, nr., Hindi, in 
contradutinction to Brij Bhasha used lo ^fatbra and ptber earrotnidiag dutnets This 
being 80, Hindi if adoptM as a medium of instcucUon. la pnmary ecbooU, would be a great 
boon and convenience, bat be would not make soy language eompolsory, bnt would make a 
provision in every primary gebool for Gidu, Hindi, Funjahi, and leave it to tbe option of tho 
people to learn whichever thev prefer It is bigbly pernicious to make Urdu a compnlsery 
language , he fears that Urdn h^ not done to moeb good to the country as wonld have been 
done if Hindi and Dunjabt had been added. 

Pandit Isbw Pershad is cf opinion that a greater improvement would be effected by adding 
the medu of other vemacolars than by nsing the only medmm of Urdu. 

He IS of opinion that as pnmary cdneation in tbe stne^ sense of the term u alux*etber 
unknown to the country, the question cf popularty does not arise at alL “ 

Qaer 12 — Is the system of payment Vy*««dta soitahU, in yoar opinion, for the promo- 
tion of edacatJoD amongst a poor and ignwsnt people? 

Aa* 12 — ^The system of payment by tesnits will be very suitable No donbt ihe system 
wul promote education amoagvt a poor and i^ota^ people 
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Quet 13— Have you any saggestions to maU regarding the taking of fees in nnraarv 
schools? r j 

Am 13 — No fees should he taken Jn pnmaiy Tillage schools, but it should be taken in 
towns, according to means as is the pre^i ^practice of the Lducation Department. 

"Will yoor favour the Commits on with your views first as to how then mber 
of pnmary schools can be increased , and, secondly, how they tanbe gradually rendered more 
elfieient ? 

Ant 14 — The primary schools will increase and will become more efficient 

(1) When instmctiOD will he guen in secoLir useful subjects together with religions and 

moral lessons 

(2) TVhen instruction will ho given in the vernacular of the people 

(aj VrUen eneonragement in vanona way* is given to the teacher, the founders and to 
the industrious pupils 

Qua 13 —Do yon know of any instancea in which Government educational institutions 
of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as 
contemplated m paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 185t and what do yon regard as the chief 
reasons why more efiect has not been given to that provision? 

Am 13 — Non compliance with the requrements of paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 
18ot 13 solely owing to the imperfect discharge of duty is thia respect on the part of the edu* 
cabonal antnonties 

Qua IG —Da yon know of any cases in which Government institutions of the h gher 
order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid without injury to 
education or to any interests which it is the dnty of Government to protect ^ 

Ant IS —Yea , district schools might be transferred but with liberal aid of Government 

Quel 17 —In tbe province with wbtcb you are acquainted are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and a d even moie extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
sebools and collegee upon the grant>m aid system ? 

Ant 17 — Yes, we think there ate 

Quet 13— It tbe Ooveniment, or any local anthonty having control of public money, 
were to annonnee its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from tbe main 
tenanee of any higher educational institutioD what measures would be best adapted to it mulate 

f rivate elTort m the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private 
ooting 7 

Ant 13— The only measures in such cases to stimulaje pnvate eHort id tl e interim so 
as to secure the mainteoance of s ich mstitution on a private footing are that tl e Government 
should give A liberal encouragement and aid without any kind of interference on tbe part of, or 
aay restrictions imposed by, the Public Instruction Department 

Quet 10 —Have yo i any remarks to offer on tbe principles of the grant mad system, 

01 the details of its edministration? Ace tbe giants adequate in tbnense of (a) eweges 
(4) boys' schools (e) girls' schools (d) normal schools ? 

J17— In the revised granum aid regulations for tbe Paajab as sanctioned by the 
Government of India — 


Asneu Ul 

Ceni Uon “ (1) that tbe eebosl u ns^rr rewpetest menegeiDeDt tbeuIS be soperseded bj good mnlt of 
initruetioa so that tbe officera of the EdaCitMin Deputment m (bt not get an/ cbesoo of uterference nth a 
minsireineat opposed to the r own interesta. 

Coodit on (S) that the loatnict re etaS* u adequate — Ibne being oid narily e teacher for every thirty boyua 
averaee attendanw • lOprrliaons oorestnet onaeto the nocober of poph is nqaiied 

Cond t on (3) that tbe funds on wb cb tbe locsl expend tore abased are stable e isperfluoai 
Cond t on (S) that tbe extended vpirat otn to be bTOVsbt into play by aovenmentusistatice are jnstiSed 
by the wanta of the locality (dns regard b« n^bad to tbe relat to riMtn remente of the tost tot one seek sga d and 
to the fnnde ai ' " ' 


Condition ‘ (11 Of tb* BSSU or uamea of the person or pere 
ccbool and for the i eburaenient of all funde expended on tbe ea 
neraoss are »« dent or non res dent and bow long be or they a 
ex ept the concloding portion no restc ction of tame beioe secessar 
Condihoa (2) Of tbe following parbcalare — 


e reapaas bio for the mensgemest of the 
I ifteng atated wbetheT sntb pe son or 
w U og to be responi hie is reasonable 


fal The resoarcee (m detaU) at the disposal ot the above to aagment wh cb resoorees a monthly grant 
^ ' is asked for The resoarrei as above may jndoda the amonat of school fee* collected may 

<tl The nnmber names qoal Scat one and salarme of the teaeheri employed or to be employ^ end a 

' ' iUtement of the total expeoditore incnned or to be lOcnraed m tbem-i ntena^e of theschooloa ts 
nroDOsed footing may stand thongb go og mto nieb deleila seems to be saperflaous 
_r r —stared orantopated mayetand 


fc) The average attendance regostered or ut c pM 
(d) The extent in oub e feat of tbe internal eeboM 
local tr nnosccssary 

(e\ Tbe eohoUstie ragulat one (as to atteadao^ees fii 
“ f f) The books stnd ad or to be stud ed— (d<^ W 1 at) 
tnhjieli taught m gbt be sabst tilted for books 


provided with short n< 


forthebooki maybeebangrd Ths 
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AtTtCtX ^ 

■TkeBwatMMfof tttut or kJf tit# fijwLtar# u tr^ijrrrlao#* 

(<i)ind(6), rwT^-tirtlT of o* S el Artiel# 1\ Ttu onotjat ua roituasni aai oal/ •wh prtwaof 
tt be girea a< tctj b# d(«r^ prei>rr v»tb nfmeee to lie c rcaioiU-eee of tb# ea«. the fend* •nib 

al.e and the gmenlret^niretnea ■ of the prormre ” 

The gnat, m oar opinion *houlJ not d pend ont/ on the tneome or erpenditore, (he valoe 
of the lime of the teacher given gvat«, »n most cases it if, ahould lUo he tales into 
account 

Again, the restriction U to half the expenditare is not e<«CDtta1 T! e Goremment 
should only consider whether the estimated eipenditore is al>«o1ntcly necessary, and prhethcr 
It IS less than what GoTcmment might hare incurred had it estaUlL^oed the in^titation lUelf 
Should there lx ■ saTiug there is no reason why the reslnctioa of Jhal/ lie tiptndtiurt should 
he enforced, or the aid he limited to kal/ only, e^pemn) in those places where no GoTcrnment 
school exist* and a private party Tolnntccr* to estahlisn one the rwtnctioa of daf/" will he a 
great ohstade, and should he removed, at least for a certain time 

Aaweta VL 

“ Tbs gnaU sfUr sltotoret, *Cl be pajiM* tnoatb br Booth. fr«a the lanoth rerese-t og #vh i) otment 
'<tw gran ■ will sot be oUolt^ til it u kaowo tS«t bad,.rt prontico i« srsilsb.# sni{ t i* d.* sell; ta b# 
aedenteod lb»t the expend tars oo gnots-io^J far tbs year w II U alnrt j corfieed wilb a lb# IreJget praa j 
and that no laatitBtKiD, wb rh (aOB«t be prortded (or « Aia that grant, will ncvlTt any aisiitaam satil tbs 
clots of tbe eniTtBt Cnangal year 

••l,Ji^Itu»er*ttanUQi»FFlif^t*eKfvrlit tmgnt^UhtTtsuUrtdtm fit D rrtlor t hrf-r^ 
H* prrpantian (is Smlget £et mattt ■* OriiAtr'’ 

The first jwrt is unohjectionable, but the swnd part bying down some restnctioiu, ii not 
expedient inasmuch as any applicabon for grunts in aid m gbt ho met from aanngs la other 
Items No restnetuns as to the tunc of ouliog tbe application are neccsaiy 

Aincu Tlh 

“Ne fisatJ win bs Bids toKbow wb cbarse9tc*wB («staBi»ties by ti# OBwieTrirtt Irspsetert, aad 
la wbicb, with tbs steepusa ef f«B^ narmal asd prely reiumlar seboo a mbs fra u act tsbeu Ires 
at least tbres-fosnhi ci tbs seboUw ** 

The restnction regacdiog fe«( thonU he removed 


Aancu YIH 

•TbeleipeelOTi ar* teUhsaonsUee wbaleter la tbscateef tebeol* for tl Wrea ef eiber tian Cbrutiin 
pamts, of tbs rel glees doetnae* "bich nay bsUofbt bet art toeonbas tbemselns to tbe renSeahoa of tbe 
eoodit SOI on wbuh tbs grants are made, to raUeet rnfmaatioD to report tbs tvsB.ts. and to soggeat Jisrroee, 
Bents la tbe general iirasgsments of tbe seboots.'* ‘ 

The cosclndmg portion if uijunsus, as tbe Inspc tors should sot have any control over 
the inaa^ement of the schools 

Aanni Q. 


GranU-ia^idwIlbewithdnwBOTrsdaeed if m (be opinion ef tbe Leeal GorrraiaeDt tbs 
I not tcnhnnt to dnene any orooBncbasautaBCs tiODtbspabliermnBss.'' 


Is highly injurious to the progress of educutioo, for by the Local Govemment is praeti 
cully meant the head of the Education DepartmeDt. The withdrawal or reduction of grants 
should never he made without consulting the District Committees and in such cases dnly where 
no arrangement can be made to put the institution on n eatiafaetory footing ^ 


AxT*ciJi X. 

* Tbs grant may bs either withheld or redserd for cam anaing cut cf tbs et 
** (o) If the Bcbool i* found to bs bcU an aa unbenltby or otberwist undeai 
from tbs InspecUW 


e ef tbe school*,—. 

Me loealty after doe notice 


}t fal£l tbs edtmtionM objects for which tbs grant was girei 

(a) {}) and (e), should only be considered as CTfaJfjtIft/ when tbe Local Board oyr«* with 

the Inspector (d) should only he considered as ei^UukeJ when the Local Goverument 
«»us\4«i.ttot»«iB£t«re«v5A«ittiiA«3M>rt^U* EdawJma hepartemt a* KtU at tie otuntaa 
o/lie J)ntriel Commtlee ^ 


Asneu ZI 

"In erary aided school are to be bept, be«>de* the r^tister of attesdanee 
(a) An. sccOTwii boob n wtidi all rece p{» aad drsbarsesteaU of the * 
balanced nmn raostb to month. 


the follow S'* book* ■— 

bool tball be regularly esfered and 
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(6) A book in whjch the names of all sehokw admitted with date of admusion are entered The father s 
Yrawif 0 “d,s"i^aJs book ir.il eefre for the repatTJ of with 

(e) Alcg-brok »n which the managersorheadteaeheiamay enter oeonrrenceaof an nansoal character affect 
,?-» L* ~ I eehooh No wfiy once made can be temored or altered, except by a anbse* 


qnent entry of corrections and all entries ai 
This rule is C'eful 


I to be dated and attested 


Asncu YfT 


‘ These hooks will be open to the Inspettot alb a aimnal Tiat, andhewiU enter 
each remarks as he may hare to make on the atota of school fonrardiDg cop es of the i 
Director of Pnhlic Instiucbon before the end of ths offiaal year 

Unobjectionable 

Asncii Zlir 


la the appropnate place 
same to the odi e of the 


••In case of the excellence of the school bemf eaUU shed to the aatisfaetion of the Director of Pobl a 
Inatraction by aocccss at aneh penodical ezasunation aahemay from lima tot me defennioe a special grant may 
be giren not exceed one mmth a average eipenditinro of the school snbjeet to the general Imitation to the 
eff'ct that the total a d giren by the Goremment many year sball not exceed half of the total expenditure on the 
school for that period Sach spec al grants wdl eonnt as an adjonet to the ersot for the enimng year and mnst 
he laid (nt by the managera in rewaM to the most desemag traeben and sclolsrs in snch manner as they may 
prefer unless the particnlar mode of its datnbaton u prescribed by the Director of PabU Initniction and 
agreed to by the managers of the school Bes des making epecial awards to tho teachers from extra grants, tbs 
Director may, mth the concent of the managers bestow certificates of merit on them 

Special grants do a great deal of good, bot it need not be sobject to the condition that the 
total aid given by the Government m any year ehall not esceed ita^of the total espenditnre 
of the school for that penod 

Aaneu XIT 


“In pnrely vemaenlar schools which are nnsbU tocomply with all Ihs cond boss imposed by the ereced ng 
Avticles but which ere fonnd to impart adeqaats elementary iDstincties speosl grants may b« awarued from 
tins to t me on the recomneodacioa of tbs Inspector of Schools bnt (hssnmof soch ^al grants to any one 
pnisly Tersacolar school shall not exceed daring ths official year ons>half ths arstage annual cost of a Gorero 
neat vernaenlar school of a similar sirs tad standard 

A good rnle, but it ihould be acted upon on the lecoamesdatioa of Local Boards, and the 
limitation of one io//' ebonid be expunged 


Aenctt XT 

G rls schools will rsesiTsenconragemsnt on ths principles la d down in Artcles III 
to long att,bsGtn«Trasn\it»t\ithsd tbot the tmmagsmsnt at ^bt tumt » in xanteiA onakXy tnst 
worthy hands 

"If£—TXe iiupeefien i^ete teieoU Ooefraneni Qtfleeme/lncif atoruU been/ureed" 

Ur Rabim Khan and Pandit Ishn Persbad are opposed to female education 
Pandit Amar Nath is of opinion that the present system of female edncation is not based 
on a proper footing He thinks that female euacatioa ohoold be made general and open to all 
classes, that, leaving aside the secular pomt of Tienr, the Govemment and tho people of this 
country ore, in » moral point of view, boood to enlighteo the females no less than tlic 
males so that male and female children may both grow wiser simultaneously, and in course of 
time we may have mothers knowing reading and wnting, arithmetic nnd geography There 
IS reason to believe, from theendence available lo European conotries in which women nrc 
educated, that tbc cluldren of such women do Gnisb the primary and secondary courses of 
Ieatnin<v much sooner than the children of igno’ant women He considers that to keep womc i 
back from acquiring knowledge is tantamount to keep (bem in tho dark nothing couM lx. 
more inhuman than to deny enlightenment to our fellow beings who are our partners m life 
possessing immortal souls 

Bahn Navina Chandra Bai thinks that female cdocation should be as general as the edu- 
cation of the other sei, for the one helps the other, and that Government shoalJ giio eijnal 
encouragement to the edncation of bolA sexes, not only on moral grounds, hat also from an 
economical point of view, for educated moUiers will eventually lessen the amount of State 
expenditoie on primary education 


•• Omntifir StilAeS* <“>d elber ij>fnal puwtN 
Khools nnlw the Local Govenuneat ic iK-t • 

Art etc HI an fulfilled. 


Unol jectionable 


Atnni XTH 


“GraoU made for bnUd og enlarging 
eootribatol from rnwilc conrocs for Inc 


“ Boeh eontnbations may b* m.ide m the form *£ 


(a) Ind Tidnal rubcenpt or* 

(ij Allotmenti from bcnerolrat »oc eUa 
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(f) Uat<nal8 (at lie warltet reUi) 

W) Bitei given withont valuable considentioo 
(e) Cartage 
UBobjecUonable 

kmox XVin 


* TheaitM plans, estimates Ac mustboaabsfaotoryto the Local Goveniiaent.'’ 

" Local Board ” should he substituted lor Local Goremment in this rule 

Que> SO How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 

practical neutrahty, t e , one in which a ttdiool or a college ha no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards GoTerament aid and lospecbon from any rchgions principles that are (aught or not 
taught in It? 

Ans so --The general impression is that GoTcrnment is not neutral People think that 
Government has reduced English education in towns, leaving the- mission schools to impart 
it in their institutions and thus inducing the people desirous o£ acquvnng English education 
to go to mission schools more largely, although the admitted object of these lustitutious is to 
impart a knowledge of Christianity 

Pandit Amar Nath can testify that, although Ctinstianity is taught in the mission 
schools, it 18 a fact which cannot be denied that the instruction given by (he missionaries has 
done great good m improving the morals of the people educated m their institutions, and the 
large towns of the Ponjah are very mach indebted to them for their labours 

Dahn Naiina Chandra Itai thmks tbat Government schools and colleges have atheistical 
tendencies He prefers mission schools and colleges, though he is of opinion tl£it the best 
institutions are those where neither sectarian religions are tanght on the one hand nor ethics 
omitted on the other If Government iD<titution3 were based on this principle, then the 
principle of practical neutrality would be rightly observed 

Quei Si-~H'hat classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children? How tar is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? TVhnt is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

J.Ki £1— Middle classes dence more benefit from Goverament schools and colleges or 
Government aided schools than the wealiby and poor classes The complaiot that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for the education of their childieu is to some extent true 

The fees in this provmce are regulated according to the income of the pareuts for higher 
education As middle classes chiefly avail themselves of the Government educational mstitu* 
tions, the rate at which the fees are charged it quite adequate, hot is sot so for the wealthy 
classes 

S2 — CaA you aMoco any inxtasoe of n propnotwy school ot coUogasoppcsied 
entirely by fees? 

22— No 


Qi ti S3 — ^Is it m your opinion possible for anon Government institotion of the higher 
order to become influential oi d stable when in direct competition with n similar Oovemment 
institution? If so, under what condibons do you consider that it might become so? 

Am 25.— In our opicion it is quite poscible for a non Government institution of the 
higher order to become influential and stable, if Oovemmeot will give it a liberal pecuniary 
assistance Institutions so assisted will not only become influential and stable, but will 
also do more good to the public than Govemmeiit institutions because their founders will 
spend their tune and moaey mainly with a view of doing go^, and not from any motive of 
receiving large salaries 

Quei 2^— Is the cause of higher edacatiou m your province injured by any unhealthy 

competitiQu , and if so, what remedy, if atty, would you apply ? 

Am 24 — ^The popular opinion, speciaUj of the Natives, is that missionary competition is 
injurious to the cause of higher education 

Qk«* 2o — D o educated Natives id your province readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant So — Educated Natives in our province do not readily find remunerative employiaent 
The Amlah class are preferred to theedneated, and the latter are rejected on the plea of want 
of tzpertenee, or conceit, or some sunilar excuse ^ 


Quet 55 --Ib the instroetion imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the mmds 
of th^ w^ do not pnmie thm studies Iinther with nrelul and practical information ? 

Am 25 — Since a committee for fext-books has been appointed in thiscountrv. msfruc- 
tion m se«ndary whools will, it is hoped, store the minds of those who do not wish Xo pursue 
their studies further with useful and pracUcal inowledge, provided practical suljects are added 
to the present course ‘ jus uuueu 

. statement that the attention of 

teachers and pupils is unduly directed t* the Lnltancc Erammaiion of (he Universitv ? If so 
are you of opinion that this cin.nffi«tance impaira the practical value of the education in 
teccndity schools for the requirements of oidmary life? 

IV,. vV statement that tbe attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to 
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Quet 58 — Do yon tbmk that the namber of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Exannnahon is unduly large when eompaied with the 
rec^uirements of the country ? If you think so, wh^ do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest? 

Alls 28— The number of pupils m secondary schools who present themselves for the 
University Entrance Examination is not undniy latge when eompaied with the requirements 
of the countiy If instruction were not impaited through the medium of Urdu only, and 
other vernaculars were also added, the proportion will corie«pond more truly with the require 
ments of the country ’ 

Qnes 29 —'What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships , and 
have yon any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system impartially admin 
istered as between Government and aided schools ? 

^jij 29 —In order to ansrer this qneshoo it, is important to understand what is meant 
by a scholarship If it means a money pme won by competition theie is no system of scholai* 
ebip in existence in our province The so called scholarships lu the Punjab are virlually 
stipends, or are given on the principle of eleemosynaiy grants V>e strongly deprecate the 
system, and recommend it to be replaced by a system o£ scholarship m the literal sense of the 
term, as a reward for proved proficiency, which should be impartially administered between 
Government and aided schools 


Qttes 30 — Is monieipal support at present extended to grant in nd schools whether 
belonging to missionary or other bcKlies , and how far is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans 30 — Municipal support is at present given to the grant in aid schools, and it will 
be given so long as the Mnnicipal Act relating to the educational cess remains in force 

Ques 31 —Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for tbe purpose ? 

Am 31— In the Uoiiersity curnculum might be locluded an examinalion m tbe method 
of teaching for those only who wish to become teachers, and there would be no need for a 
separate normal school 

Ques 82— 'What IS the system of school inspeetiOQ porsued ID yonr province? In what 
respect is it capahls of improvemeut ? 

Ans S3 —The schools are inspected annually by the Inspector and of tener bv the Die 
trict Inipector of Schools The inspection may be made over to the Local Boards in accordance 
with tbe Bssolution of Government regarding self government These Local Boards can mais 
then own anangements with doe regard to economy 

Quel 33 —Can you suggest any method of seconng efficient voluntary agency in the 
worh of insmtion and examination ? 

A»! 83 —The work of inspect on and examioatioD could efficiently be conducted by the 
Local Boards under which the schools, it » suggested, sbonldbe placed, though some honorary 
Inspectors and Examiners maj also be appoints by the Government 

Quee 34 —How far do you consider tbe texUbooki in use in all schools suitable ? 

Am 34—n!he texUbooka are not quite suitable but as there is a special committee 
appointed by Govemmeut for fixing the toxt books, it is hoped that it will fix suitable text* 
books, and consequently there is no need of onr going into the question 


Ques 85 — Are the present arrangements of tbe Education Department m regard to 
examinations or text-books or in any other way, such os unnecessarily interfere with tbe free 
developmeat of private lustitutions? Do they in any wise tend to check the development of 
natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful veraocubr 
literature? 

Ans 35 Tlie grant in aid rules ore nnneceesanly strict, and they therefore interfere 

with the free development of private mstitutiona, and without the peennwry aid of Govern, 
meiit, it IS too much to expect from private enterpnse that it ahoald be able to compete with 
Govemmeut institutions successfully 

It IS a fact too palpable to be denied that the Govemmeut examinatiobs and text.books 
are unsmted to tbe development of natural character and ability, and they do m a great measure 
interfere with tt e pr^n tion of a nscful rcmacnlar literature inasmuch as the real vernacular 
is not at all recognised either in the examination eeberoe or among the text books prescribed 

Qaes 36 In a complete sebeme of edncation for India, what parts can, in your opinion, 

be most effectively taken by the State and by ©U er ageoc es ? 

Jns 36 In our opinion the State should give liberal pecuniary aid, and leave tbe adminis 

trative work of education to pnvate agencies 

0mm 87 —"What effect do yon think the withdrawal of Gov^nment to a large exteat 
from the direct mmagement of schools or colleges would have upon the spreitl of education 
and the growth of a spint of reliance upon local exertions and corabioation for local purnoees ’ 

37 If Government withdraws from tlie direct management of schools and colleges 

and makes them over to edacated Natives then it can confidently expect tl at edncation will 
not only spread moeh wider, but that it will also satisfy the natural wants of the people, which 
it fads to do under State management. 

Qaes 35 In the event of the Govemmeiit withdrawing to a large extent from the diwct 

Biana^ment of schools or colleges, do yon apprehend that the standard of lottmction In any 

r« jab 
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cl4s of iQfititotwas woald detenorate ? If yon tlunL eo wltal measures wonll j-ou sogsest m 
eider to prevent this result? ' 

jtt 3 $ No, it TTill not, provided the recommendations made in connection with the 

foregoing qnestioas are accepted 

39 —Does defnite lostroclion in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government oolfeges and schooU? Have you any suggestions to 
pnahe on this subject? 

Xiw 39 jjo Instruction of this kind ebonld occupy a prominent place in the colleges 

and schools 

Qmm 41 Is there indigenous instmclion for girls in the province with which yon are 

acquainted , and if eo, what u its character? 

^n» There are a niimhet of girls* ptimaty echooU in Ttaeralpindi and other districts 
wherein Punjabi, in Gurmolhi cbaractecs, is tangbt Except these there u veiy little of ladi 
genoua instrucucn for girls la this province The poor girls learn spinning and sewing from 
their mothers or from their female relatises or fneods, and this u the whole of the education 
they generally receive 

Qsei d?— ^hat progrcs has been made by the Department m lostitntiog schools for 
gals , and what is the character of the instmclion imparted m them? What improvements 
canyon suggest? 

— ^V^ery little progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls The whole system of female education as prevailing u tins province u rased upon a 
wrong basis N ery few girls of even the middle classes attend them The normal school at 
Lahore is not muen tho igbt of by the people for two reasons 

lit —The people generally are prejodiced against giving literary instruction to their female 
children 

Sad— The women educated in the Goveminent inshtolions or mission schools are not 
considered to be of good moral character 

The higher clashes of hfnhammadau generally teach their gtils the tesdmg of religions 
boobs 

The highly educated Bindos, with few exceptiont,do teach, or try to teach, their wires and 
daughters resdjng and wntiug, but the generality consider female education to he nn evU and 
try to stop It to the best of their power 

Fandit Amsr N ath is of opiuion that Government should do away with all the small girls' 
schools in ditTerenl parts of each city or treat them as branch schools and shonld establish a 
high girls* school la some central coospicuoas locality in each city, tows, and gradusdly in each 
village These lostitations should he placed under the management and direction of Engl ah 
ladies of high moral character The^ lad ea eboold he assisted by Hindu and Slnhammadan 
ladies of excellent moral character These European and native ladies ehould teach the 
gitis teading, wntmg, and arithmetic, as well as oeedlewotk, and give them some idea of the 
world of astrooomy, of phyeical geography, suil of nstural philosophy Such schools most 
lint be tned in large cities If they euceced the eipenment might he extended to smaller 
towns also, after a reasonable time Hindu lades should have the charge of the Bindo 
department and hluhammsdan ladies of tl e 'Uuhammadan deportment, both departments bein'' 
nnder the supenntendence of a Europeen lady 

Baba Nanna Chandra Rai concurs generally id the above opinion. 

Qsei 43 —Have yon any remarks to mate on the subject of mixed schoola ? 
jliu killed schools will not be liked at all in this country 
Q«er 44 — What is the best method of proiidiog teachers for girls? 

Aet 44 —The best method of providing teachers for girls is the establishment of a high 
school at Lahore as stated ahovo. 

C»tf» 45 — Are the grants to girls’ eel ooJs larger in amonnt and given on less onerous 


Qtrr 46 —In the promot on of female edaeatiou, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies , and how far wonld it be possible to increase the interest which lad es might 
take in this cause? ° 

Jut 45 — No ihire has yet been taken by Earopeau ladies except the missionarv ladies 
Any such attempt bvEawpean ladies will leanlt in waste of time, labour, and moaev unless 
a high school It cstah ished, as su^ested above 

Qs« 47.— What do your regard as tho dnet defects, other than any to which jou hare 
already referred that exper ence has brought to I ghl in the educational system as it has been 
def uT? *“““*'^****“ * What Eoggestioos have yon to make for the rwne'ly of such 

Ant 47 — pe ch'ef defect « the atereotypd system at present adopted by the Edncat on 

Department, wherein tho wi»hes and wants of all classes of the community are not attended 

to, nor u the co-operation of the educated Katives in matters of education sougl t for 

43 —Is any part of the expendUute incurred by tho Government on higher eduea 
uott ID your pron c« unnecessary ’ " 

professora and teachers where naUve 
traobrn of equal ability are avaiUblc at a lower rate of salary 
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Quei 49 — IIav?Go7ernment JDstitations been set ap in local ties wtere places of instrac- 
tion already existed, wbicb miglt by giaDfs in aid op other assistance adequately supply the 
educational wants o£ the people? 

Jm 49 —There were places of instrocbon almost everywhere before the establishment of 
Government schools Grants m aid or other assistao^e would have adequately supplied the 
wants of the people 

Qtiei 50^ , . Would beneficial resalta be obtained by introducing into the Depart- 
ment mote men of practical tmimng m the art of teaching and school management? 

Jns BO — We are not sore 

e Ques 51 — Is the systep of popil teachers or monitors m force m your provmce? If so 
please state how it works 

Anf 51 — Kot generally or satisfactorily 

Qutt 62—18 there any tendency it> raise pnmary into seeondaiy schools nnnecessanly or 
prematurely ? Should measures be taken to cheek eneb a tendency ? If so what measures ? 

Ant 52 — There was soch a tendency formerly, bat as there is no such tendency now a 
days, no measures nre required to check it 

Ques 63 — Shonld the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the pupils 7 

Ant 6^— Id strict justice they should not vary, but, looking to the present circumstances 
of the country, the rate of "fees in pnmary and eecondaiy schools shonld vary according to the 
means of the parents for a few years longer 

Quet 64 —Has tl e demand for high education in yocr province reached sneh s stage as to 
make the profession of teaching a profitable one ’ Have ec^ols been opened ly men of good 
position as a means of maintaining themselves 7 

Ant 64— The demand for oigh education on the part of the people depends on the 
Government demand for educated Katives There being no such demand it has not practically 
reached a stage so as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one Ko schools have as 
} et been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaiomg themselves 

Que> 66.— To wh&t classes of institutions do yon think that the system of ass going 
grants according to the results of periodical examinations eboald be appl ed 7 What do you 
regard os the chief conditions for making this system equitable and nsenu 7 

Am 55 — Indigeooas schools Those which have sources of income snd support might 
receive less than those wl ich hare no each sonrees, but the exammatioos should not include ony 
less nsefui and less practical subjects 

Quet BS —To what classes of insHint ooa do yon think that the system of assigning 
grants in aid of the salaries of certidcaied teachers can be best applied 7 Under what condi* 
tiooB do yon regard this system as a good one? 

Am 56 — lo those grant m aid seboob the teachers of which may haye been tra ned in 
a normal school hat we have advocated not to have separate normal schools m the Panjab 
(rids Answers 9 and SI ) 

Qmt 67— To what proportion of the gross expense do yon think that the graDt-m.aid 
shonla amount under ord nary circumstances lo the case of colleges and schools of all grades 7 

Ant 57 —Aa fot schools we are uf opinion Ibatin the case of old schools, the grant of 
one half of the gross expenditure is suiEcieot , but in the ease of new seboob opened by natives, 
they should receive two thirds of the gross expense as tbe latter cannot for some tune to come 
compete with tbe old established schools, but will only make the desired progress if such 
liberality is shown at the commencement 

Qaes 53 What do you consider to be tbe maximum number of pupils that can be 

cScieutly taught as a class by one instructor in tbe case of colleges and schools respectively 7 

^as 65 —In pnmary schools . 15 

In secondary „ SO 

In colleges • 60 


Quet 69 —la your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term or by the 
month ? 

Am 69 —By the month 

Quet CO Does a stnet interpretation of the pnnciple of religions neutrality reqoue tbe 

withdrawal of the Ooveri ment from the direct management of colleges and schools 7 

Ant CO—^o, though the withdraws! of the Government is desirable on other grounds 


mentioned in the preceding answers 

gi Po you think that the institution of Umversity professorships would have 

an imVteut effect in improvmgtlequalty of high education? ^ . 

j„, gj ^Tbe institution of University professorebips in an University whicn is a tetcti 

in'- as well as exam ning body similar to oar hxal institution, would be highly bcneficul Jn 
impiOTing the qual ty of high edueatiua. 

go ,t desirable that promot one from class to class should depend at any stage 

nf school ed cation on the results of pubbcexaminalioos extend ng over the entire province 7 
In what cases if any, u it preferable that such ptomotions be left to the school authontiea ? 
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Jni 63 — Tbongh it i* fcigWy desiraUe that ^motions from class to class sbonlJ depend 
upon the exerljons of the stodents, yet a prOTiocial ejaminalion for the purpoee is nuite 
undesirable, the decision of the question of the fitness of the pupils to Le promoted should L« 
left in oil cases to the school authorities 

Quet. 63 --Are there any arrangements letureen the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent hoys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it improperly, from being 
received into another? What are the arrangements which you would suggest? 

,t«4 63 —There ate some, though not very genersl, hut we think that no such arrange, 
ments are necessary, they being rather injnnons than heueCeta! 

Qtei 64 ^In the event of the Government withdrawing fpim the direct management 

of higher institutions generally, do J'ou think ft desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one colUge in each province as a model to other colleges, and, if so, nuder what 
limitations or conditions? 

Jnt 64 For the present, the Government should retain at least one college in each 

proTioee as a model to other colleges under the roansgeioent of educational boards In the 
Punjab we have a board already, eir , the Seoale of the Punjab University, to which the 
management of the lAhore Government College should I* made over. 

Quet ffo— How far do yon consider it necessary for European professors to be employed 
in colleges educating up to toe B A standard? 

4nt C3 One European olEcer should be attacbed to each college for general manage- 

ment and for lecturing on the l^nghsh language and liieratnre, the rest of the work being 
done by native professors Bnt the deemon of this question wiU properly rest with the 
managing boar^ sn^ested m tbe preceding answer 

Quet 66 —Are European professors employed, or hlely to be employed, in colleges under 
natiTe mam^meut? 

Aut 65— To our knowledge no ench instance has yet occurred -The future depends upon 
circumstances as they may occur 

Qkss 67 —Are the circumstancee of any class of the popnlafion lo your province (tf, 
the 'Mnhammadausl such as to require exceptional treatmeut in the nutter of Eogluh educa. 
tioa? To what are these circumstances due, and bow far have they been provided tor? 

Aut 6r,— Exceptional treatmeut may be necessanr for the Mnbammsdans, as well as for 
the SiUs, but It IS exceedingly doahtful that it will be attended with good resnlts, as sneh aa 
eneonragemeut is oppo^ to the pnueiple of self help, which we have been advocating m 
preedding answers 

Quet 63 —How far would Governmeut be justified in witbdrawiog from soy exivting 
school or college, m places where any close of the population objects to attend the only alter- 
natire instituQOu on the groond of its religions teacbing'? 

^»i 68 —Looking to tbe wiabes of the ^ple it would be undesirable that Govenitnent 
should withdraw from a Government school or college in any case where tl e only altematiTe 
institution IS objected to by them on tbe groQod of its religions teaching, though in stnet 
justice tbe measure does not seem uojusttbable 

Qurr 69 —Can schools and colleges under native mauagement compete eacce'sfallj with 
com*ponding institutions under Europenu mansgement? 

^ai 69 — Tes 

Quet 70 — Are tbe conditions on which granUnn aid are given m your province more 
onerous and complicated than necessary? 

Aut 70 — Tes 

PA^D^^ AMAR NATH, 


SOri June 1SS3 


Seeret-Jfy, 


S/a/meni of iAe Devni LiterAtit Societt 

I The Delhi Society, which was esUblisbed in 1865 by the late Colonel G W Ilarailtoh 
and Mr ft Coldstream, has now been in existence for seventeen years Its objects are 
to organise eSorts for advancing education and social reforms, and to promote good will 
between the governing and the subject classes It holds penodieal meetings for the purpose 

of debTery of lectures on subjects of general weal and reformation, on matters bterarv and 
saenhfic, and on pointe connected with arts trade, and social economy These lectors are 
delivered by members and, m some instances, by strangers They represent tbe news of 
writers of expenence, and of thinkers of vanons races and creeds on questions of soc al life and 
intcUectual and moral culture The society has on occasions tried and succeeded la etad catino- 
some pernicious customs that had latterly obtained vogue among the people belonein* to 

higher castes residing in the city ey , reductwo of expenses in marriages “ “ 

The Educahon Commission having expressed a desire to have an expression of the Society’s 
vwws on the subject of education as touAed upon in the printed set of qiestions circnlat^ 
the Society proceeded on the 29th Slay to appoint a sub-committee for the purpose of drawing 
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e" d'- "* -b-eom^^tW composed of 

1. Lil£ Rlmkkban Das, Honorary Maffistmte, Delhi His qualifications are that he for 
some years attended the Delhi Govemmeut School , is manager of the An<»lo Sans- 
knt School at Delhi, was one of the trustees of the Delhi Colleo^i Fund and 
proceeded to Simla as a member of the deputation sent m connection with that 
movement , generally takes a 1 een interest id educational matters 

2 Syyid Sultan Jlirza, a representatire of the old Itmad-ud-Dowla family Nawab 

Itmad od-Dowla gave a donation of Rs 1,70 000 m 1829 for the general purposes 
of education iQ*the city, is, besides, Secretary of the Managing Committee 
- attached to the Anglo Arabic School, Delhi, was a member of the Delhi College 
Committee, takes an hereditaiy interest 10 edueatioa ” 

3 Reverend Tara Chand — For several years a most promising student of the old Delhi 

and Agra Colleges, was for some time a teacher m the St Stephen's Collree at 
Delhi 

- 4 Munshi Zata ulla, after a bnlliant career in the old Delhi College, was appointed 
teacher of mathematics in that lostitntioo , has emce then served as Deputy 
Inspector of Schools in the Morth>Westem Provinces, head master of the Normal 
School, Delhi, and is now professor in the Muir College, Allahabad, thus possessing 
unique and rate qualifications for observing tbe nature of edueaiion as imparted in 
both the primary and secondary schools, and pointing out the defects that in alon«' 
career he has been able to detect m the course of instruction 

5 Ldla Sri Bdm was a student of tbe old Delhi College, was for sometime Tahsildar of 

Delhi and in charge of primary edneatiou m his sub-district, generally 

very fond of promoCiug and encooraging location 

6 Laid Girdhan leL— For aboat ten years attended the Delhi College, is a prominent 

member of the local Bar , takes a lively interest in educati n 

7 Madaa Gopal is a graduate pi A ) of Calcutta, served for two years as teacher at 

Lahore, was Secretary of the Delhi College Committee, and proceeded to Simla m 
connection with that movement, has been Secretuy of the Delhi Society for about 
SIX years 

In addition to the above, the Honoraij Secretary, Sir AUnnlt, }I A, of tbe Cambridge 
hlission, was an member, bat, owing to press of other woilc, he was nnable to join the 

discussions. 


II Thu sobject may be approached from several sides And ( 1 ) as to funds, we are all 
of opinion that if the edocatioD cess (I per cent engross income) be specially and sjrcfKSieefy 
appTopnated to the purposes of primart edncaticn, making a distinct and separate provision 
for secondary edncation from impenal and other eonrees, the amount thus coUected would be 
quite enSicient for tbe purpose of imparting elementary education to the general masses In 
case the expense of education be smuler m any dutrict, provision might be made for erection 
of school houses, habitations for masters, &c , from the eorplus Scholarships and stipends and 
half-yearly tnam$ on the occasion of an inspecting ofiBcer'e visit might al'^o be made 

(u) As to inspection we are decidedly of opinion that the means and machineryof snpenor 
inspection obtaining at present are very inadequate We snbmit that the office of inspector of 
Schools, as at present constituted, should be abolished Our reasons for desiring such a radical 
change are— (1) the circles are much too large Look at any educational circle It generally 
comprises within its jurisdiction all the ecbools, high or low, situate within three civil divisions 
Tbe Inspector, m all cases a European, cannot afford to remain in camp more than five months 
in the year, and daring that time be bos to go tbroogh ten districts, , at an average spend 
a fortnight in each district Daring this time he has not only to examine schools— all the 
classes from the highest to the lowest — allot marks to each boy that comes before him in 
almost all subjects of the cnmcnlom separately, but has to write his opinion about the teacher’s 
capacity for work, to point out flaws lu the method of tuition, direct the teacher’s attention to 
the physical and moral training of his boys, the saoiUry and con=erTancy arrangements of the 
school building, and tbe cleanliness of the nrcbins, bat has, besides, to invite and court the 
attention of the district officer, without whose belpandeopportedueation is almost impracticable 
Now, education is such a ramified subject that it is impossible that all this should be done 
within the limited space of a fortnight, and jet, properly or otherwise, the Inspector has to do 
It, with what result can be easily imagined The performance of bis duties has become more a 
matter of dull, monotonous, uninteresting business, to be performed in the same way from j ear 
to year, than an office in which acuteness of intellect, force of genius, bnght natural parts, 
well.eroanded edncation, should have their foil play (il) Gentlemen are freqnentlynppomted 
Lisp^ors nt on early stage lu their career, when their sympathies wiA Natives amount to m/, 
and their aeauamtanee with our language is very limited For the first few yeare tb^ have 
to learn the work, and naturally tiwd in the eame paths as their pred^ssore, and when, at last, 
thev eet an insight into their holiness, tb^ meet with the appalhog difficulty that if they 
follow their own opinion they would be cieatiog the greatest eonsternatton in the ranks of 
education, placing everything topsy turvy, and not finding it advirahle to distyb the existing 
.rra.smSit ot thinj., the, let tbl.E* >» the.. enJ.o.t.0S 

the weeds, they hesitate eren to dednrb tbeir rant growth. IVe would eug^t that each 
dimioa .boold hava attached to it an laspectro of oe a rotary .affio|eat to altroet . ad 

mdece men of high hberal edacatioo and moral catfuro (say from Ila. 300 to Ka 600), and that 
rroiab 
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tliu ©nicer tliooU confine lis attention tolety and enlireli- to remaenUr iclioo!* Tlie Director 
roi"U devote bis attention to viMting and wWIs impulinp secondaTy t^ncatic-n. 

The very high pay that the Inspectors n-iw gel aill le amply suflmcnt for three Disisional 
Inspectors lor instance, the Inspector ©f Schools, Lahore Circle, at present j,*etifrom 
lU I 000 to It* 1,250 ^r tnenseta. Dndcr tho proposed scheme three Dirwional Inipeetors 
on Its’ 400 each would cost al^nt the same, and vet worL very rooch more satufactonly and 
cfiieicntly. Tlic«c ofilccrs will hare time donn» tlieir presence at head-quarters to read worhs 
on pnmary education as condneted inLrcat Bntajo,cntbe Coutinent. and in Atncnca, and thus 
Itam the method of IcUenng tlicir own rystem 

In the matterof appointment to the post ofDistrwt Of Deputy Insj^ector of Schools, we 
are of opinion that a lonnder discretion should he eierosed. It docsnotreqaireninchnrfrn- 
ment to show that it IS on the elaraewr and repuUtioo of these ePiccr* that the projrress or 
retardation of education depends in a eonsideraUe de^re. ^^e would SURscst that the 
selection to these appointments should in ftitnre l>e confin^ to (^dnates of the University 
who Lave, after ollaining their dcjrree, attended the Central Training College or a normal class 
for n tear or two, and thus mastered the principles and methods of teaching soecenfnlly. 
That toe salary of these posts is high enongh to attract such men, there can be no manner of 
doubt Another inducement IS, that the office cames with It a seat in the local dnrhars. Me 
would snggvst that a register of qualified candidates be kept in the cfCec of the Director, and 
that m future appointments be made solely on intellectual oualirealions and influence in the 
community, Tol privilege o! j>en»iou might also be granted to these oriccrs \\ e would also 
su'^^t that the office of Sul><lKputy Inspector, as now ohtaioiDg in the Norlb.Westem Pro- 
Tinces, be abolished There is no good m banog two co-ordinate agencies for performing the 
samo work. The attention of the Deputy Inspectors ehonld h« directed to a larger estent in 
examining the work of the schools 'fbe proper work of a IX puty Inspector shonlJ be to 
point out to tbe teachers the best method of imparting initruclion, to that it may convey a 
permanent impression on the mind of his stadents ; to deTue meant for ropnlar exposition and 
explanation of natural phenomena, to givelectares to the boys on the sul^eels of g^ manners 
and good breeding j to direct their attention to respect for parents, supenors, and elderv, and 
the benefits Cowing therefrom ; to point oat means by which diffiralt subjects might be made 
easy of eempichennoa and amniing. to toko op subjeeit mere familiar to, and nearer tbe home 
of, itndeoU, and explain their Qses, advantages, ana their hiitencal development, w short, to 
make education not tbe bard and mpulsire task it nowis,kDt a system at enee attractive and 
edifying Boys ihonld he taught the value of time by a system of illastrationi and ezninpla 
At present natives of this country are found sadly wanting in this respect. 

We wonld also suggest that greater interest be taken id education by executive oSIeers. 
Dithoot the cordial eupport and co-operacion of dutnet officials, tbe most naremitting efforts 
of^ueationa] officers will be found hampered lo foeX the distnet officer it the natural 
eardensv and keeper of tins plaut-edueatioo of the masses. It should be made a rule that each 
distnet officer going out into camp sbonid visit the Ci.hoo1s where his camp is pitched 
for tbe dsr The visit of a distnet official gives a great /cfal, and tbe village elders are more 
ready to help the cause of education wheu they find Uie Deputy (X-mmis-ioner fully atteative 
to Its loteresU The district officer carries in Ins train a respect for constituted authonty which 
the people pay due attention to, and if the l>epaty Commissioner, tbe lord of the district, so 
to say, encourages the schoolmasters, what else caa be wanting in spreadiog education abroad 
tn the district 7 We have also considered tbe proposals of the Honourable Syyid Ahmad Khin 
to appoint a Deputy Collector, in wbo«e hands msy bo placed, inter aha, the Department of 
Public Instruction in each district We find, however, that the numerous other duties devoir- 
mg on this official will not permit of his devoting that attention to education which is requisite, 
and which wonld he iccared hy the adoptioo of the sTrasgement proposed by us. lie will 
naturally be apt to devote more attention to duties wfimh wd! ^ily come under the ey e of his 
superiors Another objection to tbe proposal u that, onless the whole Department be reorgao- 

the present Deputy Collectors sve generally men who have no sympathies with cdneation, 
never having attended a school in their life 

in Tuition —We think that tbe teachers st present employed lO primary schools are 
a fairly good set of men. Almost *ll have received forae Sort of training in one oi othet of the 
normal schools All that u required u better and more efficient inspection and supcmsion. 
We take this opportnnity of obsvwmg that tbe maintenance of normal achools, as separate 
educational inatitutione, ii an unmeaning and unnecessary expense The economical, hut at 
the wme time equally efficient, plan would be to require the head master of n district school to 
lectnre on method for an boor daily to a class speeially intended for the profession of teaching. 
The expense in tins way would be almost nwignificatiX compared to the enormous outlay now 
made on normal school estahlishments, while tbs results would in no way be inferior We 
would say the same of the Central Training PoU^ At Lahore. We suggest that, in connection 
with other subjects, one hour daily, or every other day, might be devoted in the Government 
college to directing the student’s attention to the most efficacious method of teachin-*, found 
after careful observations in Europe and America We consider that both the number of 
prunary schools as well as the instruction imparted therein are adequate to the wants of the 
©saraunvty, and that no futlher expansiim u leqmred in this direction In connection 
with the subject of tuition, we will take np the coarse of instruction now in nse in onmarv 
schools * ^ 


The only CTrricnlnm needed in pnmary mWa m simple wadiog and wnling snd the 
demeaU of arithmetic Mental arithmetic is, of coarse, a great help m mabug calculations. 
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Wt cue o{ VJ3 19 of opinion Itat taental antlmtetic is acquired better bj praettce Ibati in scbool 
It IS generally observed that boys learning meotal anthmetic as it is taught in indigenous 
Hindu schools, are apt to forget the whole of what they learnt within the fir«t fortnight of 
their leaving the schools Unless therefore, a scheme be devised of teaching mental arithmetic 
la a better way than is at ptesent la vogue, its value, aa a part of education in primary schools 
cannot be estimated at a high figure * 

As regards the books now in use lu prnnary schools, we think that with slight modifica 
tions they can be adapted to meet all the wants of the community Attempt should be made 
to introduce into these books some elementaiy accounts of the stars, the sun, the planets, 
and other natural phenomena, of things which come before the eyes of the students m their 
dailj life sanitation, and agncuUnre, and that all this should be done in the way of amusing 
stories, and not scientifically, the latter being likely to prove dry and repulsive There mi«'h 6 
also be inserted a story or two descriptive of Bie way in which patwans (village accountants) 
try to deceive and circumvent the landholders and cultivators 

The residents of villages are generally ignorant^ and it is the habit of their boys to read to 
them at home what il ey have learnt in school At pre'^cut the lessons taught are so d sa'*rec< 
able that these men really do not attach any valne to them, and wonder what the Government 
could mean by placing before their lioya such utterly useless stuff This apathy would be 
removed if the proposed alteration were made in school books 

Heading and wntmg must naturally be taught, why then not teach lessons on sabjecls 
which will engage attention, and prove more useful than dry nothings about nnfam liar animals 
and plants, man's creation, and the history of Alexander s conquests in Asia In the higher 
elas^es of primary and middle schools endeavours should also be made (o teach the first 
principles of mensuration, the utility of which to a landholder cannot be over estimated 

III All ela«ses of Hindus and Muhammadans, except the very lowest, avail themselves of 
the advantages of primary education The classes thus excluded are bhangis, cliamars dbobis, 
khatiks, dhanals, achaiajs butchers, and a few more simihr to the above 

The reasons for their exclusion is that the eons of the superior and the middle classes 
would never conieecend to eit near boys coming from these ctssses, wbose very approach or 
contact IS despised A Hindu would wash or bathe immediately bis cloth or any part of his 
body touched tbs cloth or tbs body of a bbingi and abase tbs latter into tbs bargain Hiodns 
and Muhammadans are alike very conservative in this matter Hjis is a point on which their 
feelings see geneially most delicato and eensitive There are several cases on record of 
attempts to admit chamfr boys m schools, (he result of wb ch was that benches were left empty 
and tbo school deserted There was a great howl, and the attempt was ultimately given up m 
despair The idea of difference in position and rank is instructive in every race and creed 
and for a century at Uist there is not the remotest hope of ita losing ground or vanuhmg before 
the 1 ght of advaociug educatioo 

The attitude of the induentiat classes, with the special reservation made above to the 
expans on of elementary knowledge among the masses mav be ebaractensed by one eimple 
word— apathy So long aa their seustbil tiM are not touched in this respect, they do not cate 

to know when, where, how, and to whom education is imparted 
' IV The existing indigeoaus schools may be divided into the following classes — 

I — Fatbsalas, or, as they are more popularly called, sals 

II — Maktabs, kept up by maulns aod munsbis 

III — Alaktabs, kept up at private bouses 

xv —Classes taught by emioeot maulns, pandits, and fakirs 
T —High schools of Arabic and Fers an 

VI — Special classes in medicine, law, &C 
vii —Schools ID connection with masj ds and tombs 


Classes (i), (iv), and (v) are so far relics of anaent village cornmnuitics that some are 
supported from the proceeds of endowments and jdgirs made by former rolen and noblemen 
It was not unfrequently the custom of the well to do classes, such as laodholders and 
respectable officers of Goveinmeat, to assign so much land, or such a part of their income towards 
tl e maintenance of boys and teachers Lauds were granted revenue free or on a quit rent, 
and otl er similar indulgences were made to eucomage the poor and the needy to reap all the 
advantage* of a free education Such liberality was looked upon as an act of virtne which 
would meet with its due reward in (be life to come Such grants still exist in districts bor 
dering on the frontier, ey Dera Ismail Khan Dera Qi Sat Khia &c 

And first as to pathsalaa Sir John Pheor in his able work on Aryan villages thus 
describes a Bengali pathsala — 

In pass ne dong » village path one may come upon a group of lea or twenty dmod naked cMJren 
iinatt Qf wider*! perod tree aodengaged n nurijog lettere on « ptantM leaf or la do ngaoins on n bro^a 
p e e of fore en alate or even on tte emoolbed Bvonad before them. The instrortion u Tbe 

FnsWnc or u an elderly Bfehmmi. Altbongh there U no regoJar pey for the doty xh* instmct^ d^ 

iiot,»Tiv Ti.^ than otter people da tia work te nothing On tte oecorrenee of ewial e^U m I Ir tee 

rmniVeaVtiFirlts”?^^ t t ™ M u ° g^rS lleacber) will io 

add t on„g«t b s abare of tbo gifts to Britmane made « fret vnb and ceremoniee. 

The forecoiD" account of a Bengah pafli«<ila is subject to nomerons variations when 
aonlied to a Hindnstani sil As far « tbe caste of tbo teacher is wncero^, the groml rnW 
m this part of the country is that none but Brnhiuans carry on this work Beceotly, Lowerer, 
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tbia officer sHouM cocCoe Lis atUntien solely end entirely to vemacnUr schools Tte Director 
mi^ht devote his attention to TisitiDg And in«p«tinff schools imparting secondary Question. 
The very hi^h pay that the Inspectors now get will he amply sufficient for three Divisional 
Inspectors 'I’or instance, the Inspector o£ Schools, Lahore Circle, at present gets from 
Its 1,000 tolls 1,S5Q pet mensem Under the proposed scheme three Divisional Inspectors 
on Bs* 400 each would cost about the same, and vet worL very much more satisfactonly and 
efficiently These officers will have time dnnng their presence at Lead-quarters to read worts 
onpnmary education as copdacled iaOreatBntaiD,ontlmContment, and in America, and thus 
learn the method of bettenog their own system , „ , , 

In the matter of appointment to the post of District or Deputy Inspector of Schools, we 
are of opinion that a wuoder discretion should be excrosed It*aoe8 not require much aigo 
meat to rfiow that it is on the character and repntalioo of these officers that the progress or 
relardabon of edueation depends in a coosideraUe degree "VSb would suggest that the 
selection to these appointments should m future be condoed to graduates of the University 
who have, after obtiuningtheir degree, attended the Central Training College or a normal class 
for a year or two, anf thus mastered the principles and methods of teaching successfully 
That the salary of these posts is high eeongh to attract such men, there can be no manner of 
douht Another inducement IS, that the office came* with it a Kit in the local durbars TVe 
would snoocst that a register of qualified caodidates be lept in the office of the Director, and 
that m futare appointraents he made solely on intellectual qualifications and inQuence in the 
community. The prmlego ef pension might also be granted to these officers We would also 
suggest that the office of Suh-Deputy Inspector, as now obtaining m the North-ITesteni Pro- 
woees he abolished Thera is no good lu having two co-oidiuate sgencies for performing the 
same work The attention of the DepaW Inspectors should be directed to a larger extent in 
examining the work of the schools The proper work of a Deputy Inspector should be to 
point oofc to the teachers the best method of imparting instrachon, so that it may convey a 
Mrmanent impresiion ou the mind of bis students , to devise means for popular exposition and 
explanation of natural phenomena , to give lectures to the boyson the subjects of good manners 
and good breedmg , to dir«t their attention to respect for parents, sopenore, and eld r«, and 
the ^nefita flomog herefrom, to point out means by which difficult subjects might be made 
easy of compteheusiou and amusing , to take up au^eeta more familiar to, and nearer the home 
of, studentsfaud explain their uscs,adrantages, and tbeir histonoal development, m short, to 
make education not the hard and repulsive task it now i*, but a system at once attreetive find 
edifying Boys should be taught the vslue of time by a system of illustiatious and examples 
At present natives of this country are found sadly wanting in this respect 

We would also suggest that greater interest be taken in education by execotive officers 
Without the cordiai support and co-operatiou of distnet officials, the most unremitting eSbrta 
of educational officere wdl be found hampered In fact, the distnet officer is the natural 
gardener and keeper of this plaut-educabou of the masses It should he made a rale that each 
dutnet officer going oat into camp sbonld visit the schools where his camp is pitched 
for the day The vuit of a district official give« a great Mai, and the village elders are more 
ready to help the cause of education when they find the Deputy Commia'ioner folly attentive 
to its interests The district officer carries m his tram s respect for oonstituied authon^ wh]c\ 
the people pay dae attention to , aud if the Deputy Commirsiouer, the lord of the district, so 
to say, encourages the schoolmasters, what else can be wanting in spreadtug edocatiou abroad 
in the district ? Be have also considered the proposals of the Honourable Sryid Ahmad Khan 
to appoint a Deputy Collector in whose Lauds may be placed, inter ofw, the Depattment of 
Puhhc lustrection in each distnet. We God, however, that the numerous other duties devoir- 
iDg on this official will not permit of hii devoting that attention to edocation which is requisite, 
and which would be seenred by the adoption of the arrangement proposed by ns He will 
naturally he apt to devote more attention to daties which will daily come under the eye of his 
superiors Another objection to the proposal is that, unless the whole Department be rco^an- 
15^ the present Deputy Collectors are generally men who have no sympathies with education, 
never having attended a school id their life 

IIL TnUon — We think that the teachers at present employed in primary schools ate 
a fairlv good set of men Almost all have received tome sort of training in one or other of the 
normal echooU All that W required is better and more efficient inspection and supemston. 
We take IVna opportunity of oh**rviDg that the maintenance of normal schools, as separate 
educational institutions, u an unmeaning and unnecessary expense The economical, bnt at 
the same time equally efficient, plan wonld be to require the head master of a district school to 
lecture on method for an hour daily to a class specially intended for the profe sion of teaching 
The expense in tins way would be almost loagnificant, compared to the enonnons outlay now 
made on normal school establishments, while the results would jti no way beinfenot We 
would ray the same of the Central Training College at Lahore We suggest that, in connection 
with other subjects, one hour daily, or every other day, might be devoted in the Government 
colleges to directmg the student’* attention to the most efficamous method of teadung found 
after carcfal observations in Europe and America We consider that both the number of 
primary schools aa well as the insttnetion imparted therein ate adequate to the wants of the 
community, and that co further expansion la required in this direction In connection 
with the subject of tuition, wc will take up the course of mstrnebon bow lo use m pnurary 
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Intone ot nsis oi opinion ttat mental antbmetje is acquired tettei bj j>rac;ice than in school. 
It IS generally observed that boys learnms mental anthmetio, as it is taught m indigenous 
Huida schools, are apt to forget the whole of what they learnt within the first fortnight of 
their leavin'* the schools TTnle«s, therefore, a acheme he devised of teaching mental arithmetic 
10 a better way than is at present iQ vogue, its valae, as a part of education in pnmaiy schools, 
cannot be estimated at a high figure 

As re^'ards the boobs now m use in pnmaiy schools, we thinb that with slight modifica- 
tions they can be adapted to meet all the wants of the community Attempt should be made 
to introduce into these boots some elementaiy accounts of the stars, the sun, the planets, 
and other natural phenomena, of things which come before the eyes of the students in their 
daily hfe, sanitation, and agncuUure, and tiuit all this should be done in the way of amusing 
stones, and not scientifically, the latter being hlely to prove dry and repulsive There might 
also be inserted a story or two descriptive of the way in which patwans (village accountants) 
try to deceive and circumvent the landholders and cnltivaton 

The residents of villages are generally ignorant, end it is the habit of their boys to read to 
them at home what they have learnt m si^ool At present the lessons taught are so disagree- 
able that these men reaUy do not attach any valoe to them, and wonder what the Government 
could mean by placing before their boys sneb utterly nseless stuff This apathy would be 
removed if the propoced alteration were made in school boohs 

Heading and writing must naturally be taught, why then not teach lessons on subjects 
which will engage attention, and prove mote useful than dry nothings abont unfamiliar animals 
and plants, man’s creation, and the history of Alciander’s conquests in Asia In the higher 
classes of primary and middle schools eodeavoars should also be made to teach the first 
principles of mensuration, the utility of which to a landholder cannot be over estimated 

III All classes of Hindus and Mohamuadana, escept the very lowest, avail themselves of 
the advantages of primary education The classes thus exclnded are bbSngis, chamdis, dhobis, 
khatiks, dhanaks, aehatajs, butchers, and a few more similar to the above 

The reasons for their exclusion is that the sons of the siiporior and the middle classes 
would never condescend to sifc near boys comiog ftoro three classes, whose very approach Or 
contact u despised A Hindu would wash or bathe immediately his cloth or any part of his 
body touched the cloth or the body of a bblngi, and abuse the latter into the bargain Hindus 
and Muhammadans are aliU very conservative IQ this matter This is a point on which their 
feelmgs aro generally most delicate and sensitive There are several cases os recoid of 
attempts to admit chamit boys in eohools, theieenltot which was that benches were left empty 
and the school deserted There was a great howl, and the attempt was nltimately giveii up la 
dewiair The idea of difference in position aod rani, is lostroctive in every race and creed, 
aad for a century at least there is not the remotest hope of its losing ground or vonisbing before 
the light of advancing education 

Ibe attitude of the infiueotial classes, with the special reeervalioD made above to the 
expacsion of elementary knowledge among ^e masses, mav be characterised by one simple 
word^pathy So long as their scnsihilities are not touched in this respect, tbev do not care 
to know when, where, how, and to whom education is imparted 

IV The existing indigenous ecbools may be divided into the following classes 

I — Tathsalae, or, as they are mote popularly called, sals 

II — MaLtabs, kept up by maulvw and muosbis 

III — hlaktabs, kept up at private bouses 

IV — Classes taught by emment maolvis, pandits, and fakirs 

V. — High echoes of Arabic and Pcrsiaa 

VI. — Special classes in medicine, law, &c. 

Til — Schools in connection with masjids and tombs 


Classes (i), (>v), and (v) are so far relics of sncieat villaga communities that some nre 
supported from the proceeds of endowmoaU and j&gira made by former rulers and noblemen 
It was not uufrequcnlly the custom of the well to do classea, such as landholders and 
respectable ofilcers of Government, to assign so mneh land, or such a part of their income, towards 
tl e maintenance of boys and teachers l^nds were granted revenue freo or on a quit-rcnt 
and other emilar mdulgenoea were made to encourage the poor and the needy to renn all llio 
advantages of a fiee education Such litmlity was Wed upon as an net of virtue which 

■>’»« ™ vllos:.. lh„. 


tfax a: 

pirenta of hu pop Is make him • gmaii pre«nlof r occurreoco of special sTeots in kis fimily tLe 

• Diaricei >n ,1. T..-™-- .. I-?- . ‘ o* even * pietB pi elolli I end when a etild «el Iot'-* 
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in attempt, and a eacccssfnl one, Las been madely a Muliammadan j0 tliis citj to carrf oo 
the same calling’, and as be is possessed of a moat agtecaUo disposition, and is carefol not to 
betray the least Li<jolry,Hmda parents me gtad to send tleir boys to his school Stnct 
discipline and effective teaching have equally contributed to oaintam the high reputation of this 
school "We suggest that it is this class of schools vrhieh the Government ought to encourage 
In patbsilas the usual camcolum of study commences with teaching the numerals goes on to 
the multiplication tables of integers and fractions, and ends with teaching how to read and 
wnte the Wahajam and Hindi alphabets The almost qualification attained bat very rarely, 
18 writing letters, accounts in d scoont and interest, andetones about Rdjd Panebat The 
usual hours of tuition are from six or seven m the momtog to eleven, and from two to sunset 
in the afternoon There are generally no classes Etch boy leums his own lesson The spint 
of competitioais thus absointely wanting la the evening all the boys, no matter to what 
extent they have advanced, m their studies, have to repeat at the top of their voices after the 
guru or generally the monitor (barebatta), the aenior boy in the school, the whole of the 
multi] licatton tables Boys thus leam to repeat all the tables from sheer force of daily 
recitation, although, if examined in a way different from that in which they are taught, they 
at once fail to answer the question They try to go bacL and recite from the beginning, and 
the joke is that sometimes the nretuos pass over the answer required, aimply because their 
intelligence had not been called into play, the whole being a mere matter of memory The 
pernicious nature of such instruction needs no comment SiifilciJ it to remark that time and 
energy are equally wasted, and no appreciable result is obtained 

Fees are collected both in cash and in kind Eveiy forti ight the boy takes n sidh5, or 
offering of atta dal, salt, and ghi to his teaeher In some bonrea the gnrn » given a feast 
on monthly m honour of ancestors, on occasion* of mamsgea and aridas, and other 

festivals or jovi^ ocmajons the gnru's appetite is satisfied with victuals, cloth, and money 
Ckauk ekakhie is the grand gala day of the gum The offerings mode on this day go to main- 
tain him or his family for several saecceding months Cash is generally taken on-the boy’s 
having learnt how to wnte his numerals, his mnltipliration tables one after the other, and toe 
alphabets On sneb occasions the patti is painted and polished, and the boy carries his writing 
in glee to bis father, and receives the nsoal dooceor for the guru, commensurate with the 
position la life of the Loy’a father Fresenta in sweetmeaU, &c , are also made to fellow- 
students The day a boy ir admitted into the school is obssived as a closed holiday The 
admission is also marked with a hon&tifal djstnbnlioD of WJus (sweets) Tbe attainments 
of gurus are geuerally very limited Beyond reading aud writing Is^gan, and knowing a 
litUe Sanskrit, their aUainmcnts in literature are almost m/, while in arilhmetio their quali- 
fications do not comprise the more recondite ralee of profit and loss compound interest, pro- 
portion, partnership, square and cube roots, least common multiple, and decimals Ko arrange- 
ments exist ns regards the Irainiug of these teachers, for the simple reason that they have not 
yet been brought under Qoveroment eupervuion, and while Government has had anything to 
do with them, it has been in the way of taking over their boys establishing a Oovernment 
school, nod leaving the goru to his own fate nnconsoled and inconsolable Natives would be 
happy if some change thr toe better were made m the status and position of these men XTp 
to this time they have been discouiagrd in every way As, however, thesystem under whicbe 
they exist has taken deep root in the soil, it would be wise to utilise them, to give them a 
small pay, to tram them in normal classes, to teach them the subjects that would he most 
neefnl in villages and towns, and generally, after trainiog to send them to the village where 
their home is Hereditary claims have always been acknowledged in India, aud the infiaence 
of an hereditary schoolmaster is always very great in the community These teachers would 
gratefully receive any support that the Government would voacb«afe, and the people of the 
village would be personally obliged for any favour shown to their hereditary gum We have 
no doubt that these teachers would agree to conform to Government rules and discipline, in 
consideration of the aid granted by tbe State At the same time we wish to submit that 
statements and nakshaa should not he required from them in such numbers as is now toe case 
UndeT the present tchmepequry and false etotemento are morted to, instead of being dis 
couraged , and the aim ol the teacher is more to prepare and submit a glossy naksba than give 
a sabstantially good education to his boys, for tbe iDspecting oiCcers have more time to look 
at toe Dashas, and find fault with this thing and that in them, than for actual inspection of 
tuition 


The second class of schools ate maktahs kepi up by maulvis end munsbis who have made 
teaching tbeir profession and obtain their livelihood through it These men usually levy email 
fees, fay from 1 anna to 4 annas a month, from each hoy the amount of ftvs depending on the 
income of the father The course of iBstmction js confined to reading and writing elemenUry 
books in Persian, and making calcnlations about pay and wages for so many days m a month, 
according to tbe old fash oned practice which obtained in Muhammadan times Some of the 
•choola are fairly well attended, tbe income from fees being quite enffiewnt for the maintenance 
of a large family Generally, however, the teachere are with difficulty able to keep body and 
soul to^toer The quilifications of these masters are also of a very limited character On the 
pnnciple however, God helps those who help themselves, it is suggested these men should 
meive some encouragement. The men now in the service of Government m its Department 
ot rubl a Instruct on would be nowbete idGovemment dismissed them These men on tl o 
to earn a living without Oewetmoent support and are trusted by the' people 
u ">“'ntaninga}argehghljpaidscboolestablslment everywhere would 

« not be wise and economical to ntd s« these men ? The remark* about conformity to Govern 
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taent n'g'tilatioDs bik] tlso ('rant la aid nudf 10 conn«hon with pathsilas, appi} with 
iquat force to this cbss of tcachere 

The third class of schools are traoaitorj to their natnre, and depend altofrether on tho 
whim or caprice of the iDilindoa] who employs a maoln or mtinshi to teach hu cliHdrcn 
These ecbools are lo all cases liable to duraptioa oo the boy's attaining the requisite knoirled;^ 
to enal le him to go to a Goremment school Such malctaU are u««ally attended by boys from 
the neighboachood, who pay some snail fees The teacher ta add tion gets Ra. 4 or Ibi 5 per 
meosem from the master of the mansion No State aid would le of any lasting benefit to 
Bach scUooU Not being permanent, they do not deserve any gnnt-in aid 

Tlie fourth class cornea under the bead of sccondaiy edocatioo Some learned manln, 
pandit, or fakir employs his leisure hours tn teaching tl a Koran, Hadis, the sacred books of 
Hindus or of religions sects, as the case may be, no fees are charged— nay, food u supplied 
to students m some cases. Sitting in a groro of trees, or by the s de of a stream or lO public 
phees, such as bagbichas, dhirmsalas, or behs, pandits and fakirs deroto (bemsclrcs to 
religious instruction and meditation Such places are nsnally held sacred, and olfenDgs are 
made there in large quantities, wbieh go to maiotain the traebers and those taught 

V Traces of the 6th class are ohserrable in the North-Western Pnjrinces, at Deolaod 
and other places, but nowhere in the Punjab These schools teach to a ht^rh standard in 
Arabic and Pm an, and are maintained by pnvftte laanificence, as well as by funded eudow- 
ments From their very nature they aie incapable of confonniog to Ooremment rules, tbcir 
great aim being to impart religious knowledge 

VI Some Mohammadan nliysicisna and dimes keep up classes for instruction lu medicine 
and dqa The remaiks made aMve apply to thie close aUo 

VII This IS a peculiarly (luliammadm institution. Boys and elJerlymenof poor parent- 
age and slender means are fed and taught the Kur^n Some m time grow to be imant, and 
tl us succeed in earn ng an income of Bs 4 or lie & per mcasem kor reasons recorded under 
tho preceding heads, tUcea schools also do not call for any Stale support. 

To sum up. V, e arc of opinion that Oovemment support be extended to schools coming 
under classes > and u , that half yearly prizes bo given to students atteuding tl cm at limes ol 
cxamioatiQua , that the mastets he paid a. fixed salary per mensem, and rewarded every now 
arid then iii addition, when found deserving ol fartlier eiiconra.sment , that, beside* suljectiag 
ibess schools to lospevtion by Oovemment ollicert, a scheme be devued of appoiatiug a Loeil 
Board for a circle of 30 miles or less as su table opportuuUtes may offer , the membert of 
these boards being selected from the mfiaeotisl tlasses of resid nts in the circle, CDtrustiog to 
them the lupcrvMion of tiese schools and loolciag lo them for their proper mansgement, 
tcwsrdiag and comphmeatiog them whenever their eSevti ara eaccecnul, and for all these 
rnrpoaes Lriuging them under the iniluence of the distnct ofiicer We would also soggest 
Ibst tho granUin aid rules be relaxed to a certain ezteut in faronr of these schools 

The \iAhaTajft of Kashmir baa recently made an endowment for tach a school at Beoarc* 

VI e would take tins opportunity to observe that the institution of primary schools in villages, 
if uodertakeu by missionancs under Oovemment support, would occasion the greatest dutru«t 
and suspicion Tie people ate not advanced enough to know that Govemmeat support exten U 
to secnlav e Inc-ition only , when (I cn in a mission school they will find the Bible ueght a* an 
esscutial ai dccmpolsory subject, and lesro at the same time that the school gets Oovemment 
aid, they will naturally bv apt to conucct one with tbeother, and a great deal of unneocssary 
consternation and unpleasantness will bo the mult. Besides ti is, there will le oceations fr 
■till further tumult and annojonce Conveivion will be more rampant in villagn than m 
towns. Fneatlyiifl enen aud pullic feeling orcabrooil lu towns «h le Ueyare wautug in 
Till'iges, where the people aro more independent. In towns there u always a larger oamWr of 
well to^o people wl o arc callous to pecunuqr inducements or official preferments w) tie lu 
Tillages the people are geucrally poor, uuJ therofore more luscepUlIe to the loflucnco of these 
cooaideratioos. 

VIII Me are of opinion that Cbe quality aad dimeiuions of home InttmctioR are si be 
I mikd and conf ned within a very narrow compMs the eouno of insirutlion i* generally very 
elementary Ilame instruction is genenUy a stepping stone to school rducatiou; and wbero 
it if not such, as in the case of rich classes, it u of no value at all In home initmetion, geo* 
BTaphy, history, anlhinelic, and kindtrd subjects find no place whatsoever Now, tb»ve sub. 
joels rorm an esseutul part of the examinatioos qualifying for the psllie service, and it is 
rletr that a bor who has received noUnag but borne mstruetion u completely at a d tadran- 
Isge, eoBipated to one who has in sehooU, where th<s« subjects farm part cf the eumeu- 
lum. The fell of inforraatioa, the nege of iseaUl rtsioo, the knowledge of men, sad of 
tl eir habits, ss possessed by a man eJueateO at borne, most natorally b« of a very dwarfish 
growth compared with those of ahoy educated lu school Ltecpl la the very lowest offi-rs, 
*here nothing but s Loowlodge o^ Temaeotav u requisite, we think there aro no other olfiect 
where borne instrucUon con keep pace with scbooledoeaiion. VTedonot deny that there aro 
isolated instaoeesvf men holltng high ofToes who bare rrecired nothing bo* boiae lastnictioo, 
•od yet perform theifdat cs crediUblr Probably these men possess rut and raned eacrgiee, 
and a fund of natunl self relianeo , aad thrcia,.b shew force cf ibete they ootihlee men who 
hare bid the sdranuge of school edunUon hot Eave no* been gifted with each parts. Ttt, 
if thw wero tJaced by the side of men whose qua! tie* in lhc«e respects were eqil, aad who 
in odd ticn h»d Teceired a school »doca*» a, they vroold cut a lerrr fgure isieed School 
«^■^eatlon enlarges tbeirra of mental rm.D tbro-ghccatact with year Uttc-v and tapefwts 

jj. 
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jn learaiDff and in skill A ecliool boj’s sympathies ate generally more extended and readily 
tonsed than those o{ one who has reeewed home insttoctwn A school bay's knowledge of 
tbe world and all its tortuous labynnthSj of the motires of action which guide men m the daily 
affairs of life, of tie whims and caprices which actuate them, of their feelings and shortcom- 
ings, of their temper and hahils, their Blrong and weak points, is always deeper than that of 
a home bred boy This knowledge u of great value and con-equence in the daily affairs of 
life It 13 of great value everywhere, puhlie offices laeluded j and for this reason a school-edu- 
cated boy ought always to meek with more favour in the nomination to offices than a home- 
instructed hoy. Look from whichever point yon may, there is hardly any competition between 
the two 

IX Unless the district officer stirs in the matter and indnees nch landholders to establish 
and maintain primary schools witbm the area of their estates, either at their own expense 
entirely, or supported in part by Government, as the case may be, we think that to reliance 
can he placed on private efforts m this direction If the distnct officer draws the attention of 
the well to-do claves inhabiting the rural distnets, the nch lambarJars, saildars, talnkdars, 
the moneyedbaukers thriving through accommodations made to rural classes, there cannot be the 
least doubt that in the pnncipal villages contnbntions will be forthcoming for maintaining 
schools with the support of Government Id time, when people become habituated to the 
measure. Government support might be withdrawn without causing disturbance At present 
the landholders are, as a rule, ignorant They cannot value education as do the rich zamindars 
in Qeu'ml If rules he m^e to the effect that, among other quahffcations, candidates for 
s.ppovnkmeak as a Umhardar and zaildar most know at least how to read and wnte Hindi, we 
think this class will in course of time come to estimate education ot its proper value and to 
give to it their peenniary »nd moral support The distnct officer need not put any pressure, but 
tender mild advice, which alone can bear good fruit 

X The assignments for primary edncalionm the Punjab ore made by District Committees 
of which the District Inspector of Schools u osnally a member, on whoee report aud sugges- 
tions the assignmeats are made The system, in OUT opinion, IS working tolerably well We 
would suggest that, as the Distnct Committee nsnally meets at the head-qnarters of the district, 
two prominent members of the local Bar, men of learniog and influence he appointed on the 
board ineaehdis'net Tbeu pos tvan in life, their profetsion, enables them to come into con- 
tact very frequently with villagers, and thus to know about their wants lu addition to this, 
their vocation natnrally gives them a eertoioiod^odence They would he able to assist the 
distnct officers matenally in the distnbuUon of uinda in prizes, scholarthipt, books furniture, 
hniljtags, &e ,aad in disenssiog the Edocation Budget It is unjust to expect the Magistrate 
to give full cousideration to every little thing that » placed before him If some such hMist 
unce were rendered, hia work would become very mnea lighter, and he would be able to manage 
it more eatisfaetorily to himself as well as to the people 

XI Unless tbe Mnntcipal Committees be roMiigaoised, nod a number of really intelligent 
men placed on them, we regret we do not see the advieabil ty of eutrusUog any class of schools 
to this body 

At present the hruoicipal Committees are curiously and quaintly constituted— we speak 
only of the aan. official members Dreo in la^ and central pbees where one would expect 
better things, it u frequently seen that there is not a single man on the board who can lay 
pretensions to anything beyond the most elementary education UTe know of some instauces 
in which pemons learnt to write their names only on appointment as members of Municipal 
Committees 

■Sesides tins, the same xavo sre vo-apjejinVei term niter term l^o tre^ blood is ever in 
troduced In India, merchants and bankers are not, as a role, so intelligent as similar cla^^ of 
people in Europe and Amcnea It would not be wiee to entrust thesupport and management of 
education to such people Being uneducated themselves, how can they be expected to forward 
the cause of education? They hare no occasion to read works on eauitntion drainage, and 
pohee, simply because they cannot read them , and yet it is these subjecta on which they have 
to give their opinions daily, being the custodians of the people's health and secnrity The 
arrangement of hlunieipal Committees should be overhauled oltogether , edneuted meu should 
be placed on them , and only then (not before) pneoary schools within their jurisdiction might 
be left to Municipal Committees for support and management. ° 

In the matter ot mauagement and supervis on the opinion of the bead master of the dia. 
tnct school, who should mvanahly he a neenber of ttie Sluiiicipal Committee, should always bo 
obtained before new measures are adopted IT the meoine from octroi of some staple article of 
consumption be set aside for purposes of education la each 'Manieipality, and Mclusively 
appropriated to that we think that a perfect security would he ohtained against the Municipal- 
ities failing m doing their duty in the matter of education I7e are further of opimoa that 
secondary education should on no account be placed withia the control of municipal bodies 

The superviswu uni management uC anpevmr sahwils rcqu-iiw a degm of learomg and 
experience m administration which may not always be at the command of outlyio"- ^fossil 
corporations, and in such cases they would be peeulnrly ill fitted for the wort. “ 


As already uhserved we are of ^mon that the system of training t< 

force in tho Punjab is working satisfactorily In normal schools the leachera a 




metho^ of impart ng ins^cUon VtOag^ have oFteu been observed to display curiosity to 
taow the causes o£ natural phenomena.sacliastheedipsc, the rainbow, ram, heat, had, &e , 
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TVe think that wbiU bcioj trained m aormat clajaea for their future work, the ipeetal attention 
of the teacners should be directed to these eabjecU Scientific eiplanationi arc not needed at 
all Popular and easily comptehensiUa explaaatwM, vary often of an cleroenlarr character 
might be supplied, and reference made to books where more complete information could bo 
obtained Tcachcn from the hereditary randit and maolri classes arc greally respect^ in 
•eillagcs, and Ibeit influence on the people le, on tt e whole, bcneScul Great respect is also 
shown to teachers i>o«sessing good ability and tact, and perfonning their work consncntioody, 
especially where they do not foment coarreU, and abstain from meddling in tillage atfsirs 
generally, and, as a rule, bowetcr, tcaeuen do not command any respcctflut arc, on the 
contrary, looked down opon In the category of penoas entitled to respect, rillagen include only 
each as wield some sort of executive authority The patwin, the Linungo, and even the 
tabsil ardli, are always considered as more important personages tl an the schoolmaster 'Ihe 
latter’s duties are confined within Tcry narrow limits hue tl e village oOicials are always 
sharper, more nnscrupalons, more exacting and opprcsnre, ami m all cases better off m pecu- 
niaiy matters, the ooor schoolmaster knows not chicioery and fraod, and, haring no occasion 
to resort to them in his simple lifi., has no toico m village administration, and therefore can 
command no respect in a village, for the villagers respect him only who wields tic rod, and, 
though better paid, has not those occasions of eanchingbimself by unlawful gams which tie 
others have, and consequently cannot exercise any mfloence for better or for worse Uealth 
and nches, even when disnnitcd from authonty, often command respect, but tbe school* 
master may be likened to a church moose, hanog no competency and not hoping to make 
any 

His social stains u thns of no bright character Oo the contrary, villagerf oflcii speak of 
him With contempt os /osaifoa ka parkaca, as if to say, “ IIow can t leh a person be wise cr 
clever? ’ Toraiso bis statns, the Committee wonid suggest (i) that in villages and towns wl ere 
there are Manicipahties bo sbonld invariably be appointed a member, (i<) that tl e tahsildars 
and muosilTs should treat him with courtesy and kindness, (iii) that, whenever practicable, 
parties in cases should be advised to refer tbeir dilferenres to him as an arbitrator, (ir) tl at I e 
should be cons iltcd by the tabsildar in milage affairs about which, from hts verr pos tion, 
unconncct^ with anybody, he would bo able to afford on impart al opioion , (r) and that he 
should be allowed the rights of pension and gntnitics 

X Meniurntioo, elements m agneultore, sanitation, preparat on of tillage papers, petition* 
writing, elements of pIaoe*tabIe, surveying and mcasunog, desenptiODS of common objects, 
pnaciples of the collection of revenue and assessments, are subjects which may uefully U 
taught in pnmary schools It is not proposed that these various subjects be faugbt separately 
snd ■cientifically All that is suggesteu ts that new text locks be compiled, wLieb should 
i&elnde,isfrral(a,th«n>lim<nUof tome or allof ibete tnljects, arranged in such away tliat tl e 
treatment may not prove repulsive but attractive Hhen tbe itudent has obcv begun to take 
interest in tbe thing, he is sure to pursue the subject furlbcr in after hfe, and thus a very good 
aulotratnm will have been laid These are sobjerts which concern the vitlsgtTs in their every* 
day lives, and if tbey once come to falae them, much pod will be attained But great care 
ihoslJ be taken in their treatment. Every endravoor shonld be made to male tbe subject 
amusing For instance, sanitation Let a story be inserted of a man who, haring obsmed 
the Jaws of ranitation, was never sick orser^, another ©f one who knowing how to write a 
petition, presented one to the Pistrict ifagutrate, and thus foiled the attempts of the patwari 
to ruin the village , and so forth If the above suggestion l« adopted, some apparatus muit cf 
course be supplied to make tlis instraclioo rtfcctive 

XI At this stage we wish to approach (hesubject of Hindi rtn** UrJo* On this polot we 
regret to state that there is not a ©occurrence of opinion smoog cursclvrr The more conserr* 
alire members are of opinion “ (hat the vernacular treognised and taught in Punjab schools is 
Urdu, which is spoken and nndentood by tie edaented classrs in almost all torros, and by all 
classes of tbe people in and about Delhi Being tbo bnguage of tbe courts and the only 
dialect in Upper Ind a, which has been greatly ennebej by translations and compTatiens, it has 
acquired at Inst some capability of expressing scieatiCc ideas and on this aecoon* its latro* 
dnciioa in Covemmeat schools all over tbe country is not in tie tear less ropolar Oa tie 
contrary, so far as experience goes, it u observed that its ■ oJy is very ardently sought for by 
■!1 classes of the community In aome egneoltural dwlncls, where the population u ehirfiy 
Hindu, and a desire is expressed by them for Iliodj schools, such ihouU be ritatl tied more 
largely than is the case at present.” 

The advocates of Hindi wish to n^ that tbe schools wool J secure a larger attesdaoce and 
become more popuUnf Hindi were adopted, that UrJa is a language p*rfectly foreign la tJ • 
tiassfs of this part of Ibeconnlry, that it u the growth of Muhammadan in fa-t,isna* 

even a hnndfed years old { that it is not the taotber tongue of the people, that the rural popu* 
lationdonot know Urdu,— their wivrs, sisterv, taolbers, daughters, eunnolf^aV or orders jrd 
Urdu, and that this ts not only true of Hindu toi of 31nhamm»!an nJbge-i al ke, tba' 
•ven in towns Urdu u not spoken at home, but only inpublic aooeties, eour'*, an I oCres, and 
this f r the simple reason that GoTerumenl has made U the language throogh whwb, fer t x 
cr seven years, uutnictioa is imjwrted in schools snd that it » the language in wbeb all Sale 
business u condcctiid Tbe arguments of Hind phi!e« have l«n forcibly sta'ed m a eemcntl 
if the rreeiJent of the Vacation Commuiioo, sulentted by the rrsvicels cf Lahore Ii i« 
s-fTeient to stale on Ueir UhiU that tbe national language u f-ecultarlv ('■e language ef 
Women, ai is cleatir impli^ in the word *' mo 1st tongue ;* that II fidi as and on 'sr* 

» ecd ij women all over tie country, aeJ that LrJa wcuJl tare d ci a aa arsl death ws ♦ it 
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«ffi3tls,«ad padaaUj tut Mttsinly couftr npm Uwb ftdaaoUfM -bIiwIi »f«iin7>STij t loman* cf 

weiltb and commerce sod at the eanie tima aectifa to ns a Jarger and more ccrlaia tappi/ of many articles 
necessary for oor manufacloKi (snd earteoaiTeTy contnoed by aU classea of our populafion, u well oi an altooit 
loeraausiible demand for tba produce of Bntiab bboor 

§ 10 'Be ar* dee roue of eilendiug far more nideb the mesne of aajuinog general Earopeealcnowledjre" 
§ 40 ‘ It 18 wtU that ertry opportnra^ aboaM bsee been giren to those claeses for the acqnie tion of a 
bberal European edncation the effects of wbioh may be expected flowly to perride tie rest of their fellow 
countrymen, and to raise in ibe end the educational tone of tbs whole country 

§ 41 ' Oiir sttent on should dobt be directed to a eons dentum still more important, and one which baa been 
hitherto too much neglected namely bow oaefa] and practKal Ioo«Ied„e suited to erery lUtion la I fa may bo 
beat coiireyed to the great mass of the people 

§ 42 ' Schools whose object should be to provide more opportunities (ban now ex it for the acquiait on of 
such no Huprosed education aa wvtl niaVs llose'nbopoaatsa itmore nxrfnl mtmbeia of sotiely in erery eond lion 
of life should exist in erery d strict in Indta 
§ 47 The whole of the paragraph 

§ 62 “ It IS far froin our wuh to check tbs spread of edneatron in the slightest degree by ibe alindonmeat 
of a single ecbool to probable decay 

§ 71 ‘We 1 are always bero of opinioo that tbe spread of edneation in India will produce a greater effi 
C ency in all branches of adminiatritiori by enabling too to obtain the serrtces of intell gent and tmstworli r per< 
SODS in erery department of Government, and on tkeeUierhW we beliera that the numeruus racancea of 
TaiioQS lunds which hare constantly to befilledup may adbrd a great atminlus to edncation TbeCntobject 
must be to select persona properly qualified to £11 ikeae aitaationa 
5 71 "Whole paragraph. 

§ 79 Ditto 
1 80 and 81 

§ 93 Bel are only to add in eoncloaioo, that we comioit tb s snhjeet to you with a sincere belief that 

5 ou trill cord ally cooperate w th na in endearonring toeflectlha great object ws bare la hand, and that we 
eaire it sbonld be autboritstirely communieated to the pnneintl ofliceri of ersry district in India tbit hence 
forth they are to cons der it to be an iinportant part of tneir du^ not only in tl at social loterconrse w tb 
natives oi Ind a wbi h we always leero with pleasnro that they maintain but also with all ths loSucnce of their 
high position to aid m tbe eitens on of edocation 

f 99 We are not langsiDs enough to expect any sudden or eren speedy results. To unbnearast and 
Ignorant population with a general desire for knowledge and to taka advantage of Ibat desire, when excited to 
improve the racRna for d ffnsiugedncation amougat theni, ranst ba a work of many yesrs 


The abore extracts rerrerent, though most inailiquutely, tbe eenersl tiowsod the pro- 
pagabtoTi of learning and eni ghtenoient entertained by the frarneT* of tbe deenatch To Dilly 
gaage their oniDion, the tvbolc despatch most ho reads and fhsn one trould sco listr saereu 
they coDsidereo their task, bow impctUnt, bon essential, and wbat bigb plate they atsigued to 
lb i& tbeir duty to lodia 

Ifow let us see what lias been done in tbe Tiinjab to cany oat tbe directions of tbis 
despatch The deepatcb was eenboot in ISot Tbe msiioy followed in ]S57 jtt that tune 
DeVbi formed part of Vlie NortVi VTwtein Vmincw, and tbm wne font coUegt* » til wi tbtt 
proTiQce Shortly after the notiny, Delhi was annexed to tbe Punjab, ihos leaviBg three 
eolleges in tbe Nettb-Western Proriaces Dunow tbe space of about fifteen year* or less one 
college (vtLs knocked on the bead, and another is about to be abolished. 

Two out of tbtee bare thus been swept away on tbe restoration of peace No attempt was 
msde to establish the Delhi College, altbough very good material was at command The old 
students were all ready and willing to join, but tbeit hopes of receivisg farther roslTaetioa 
were frustrated In 18d4 a new college was established rrom the Icginning it was under- 
manned A similar college was also set up at Jjabore. Now, look at the results. The Delhi 
College continued in existence for about twelvo or tbirteeo years Tiiat dunng this time the 
number on the ro^U were always larger and tbe results constantly belter than the other 
colleges, appears Aom the fact that alt tbe pnzes sod konours were carried away Ly Delhi hoys, 
and yet the only encoaragement accorded by Goveromeut was to abolish this college, leaving 
only one, and that a most inetEcient imtitntion, for I igh education in the Punjab Agsin, has 
anrlbing been done in the Punjab since 1B5-4 loesiabhsh an agncnltural school, a school for 
civil engineers or overseers, a school of industry, a school for training practical engineers, or 
any similar institution ? Hare any educated Natives been appointed to otBees of trust, os the 
Board of Directors expected? There are about sevealr Lxtra Assutants in the Punjab, but, 
strange to say, only two graduates find Ibeir place in the lot Promotions to Ibts ofliw are 
made almost every month, but who are tbe fortunate recipients? Not tbe educated Natives 
who, from tbeir very training, most bo honest and impartial, but tbe members of the Amla, 
whose reputation is quite unenviable, and who are generally found to sell juit ice to the highest 
bidder This IS truly and aetoslly tbe state of things in the Punjab. The people submit to 
nil this, and do not complain beciose tbe Indians are extremely apatbetic, and snieidally toler- 
ant of Government measures and nmngements Tfey are hcfievcts in fate, and consider 
It foolish to protest In one or two instaoces where allenipts have been made to show thereat 
state of things, those attempts have not only been frastrsW, but an etTeetual prevention made 
of any future similar attempt# The educated Native Bads hit efforts hampered ia every 
direction A man indostnou*!/ and pcrsevenugly goes through the University curnculnm 
fir more than ten years, obtain# the highest degree which the Univemty has m its 
power to grant, IS the first or second man of bis standing lu tbe province People nstarally 
expect lie would be honoured and encouraged \et, what does the Ooverameut bold out to tuia 
after all these years of toil and patience and ludostiy 7— an appointment as aaib tahnldar on 
JU SO per mtusem, uot in his own diviswa. Vat VdO tnil« f»m bis ccsideO'* I Tb* po«t 
entails the keeping of one or more boraes, without which it is impossible to carry on the work. 

lU* salary would just meet the horse expense, and where u the fellow to go for hu own and 

family's subsistence ? lie u honest and trained in the war# of probity lie does not Cad bis 
Pnejsb t®” 
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ff-ay toleepiD^liis soul and liodr together on tbispittaace Heu compelled to decline, let 
Amlawalas and others eveij iay eagerly apply for this post The expense is the same, hut 
these men manage to lire they themselves know botv It is impossible to live honestly Tlinsj 
encouragement is given to vice and corruption and immorality, and a set of spoliators are let 
]<>o«e on the people We have said something ahont £stra Assistants lu the selection for 
appoiotmenU to tahsildars and muasiSa, edacated Natives are still more eSectually excluded 
In the ivhole lot of mnosiffs there are only two graduates, and even they arc rotting, they 
hare no chance of ptomohon 

It might be objected that it is unfair and absurd for educated Natives to look to Govern* 
ment for appointments They mnst carve ont fresh and independent careers f r themselves 
This would he true if there were m number mote educated Native* than appointments. The 
fact, however, IS that the appointments are considerably la^r m number compared to qoali* 
fied candidates liet a rule he p.assed that appointments to the offices of Hxtra Assistants, 
tahsildars, and mnnsifis will he made by competitive examinations 

Has the system of appointing eovenantra assistants by competitive examination proved a 
fmlnre’ Isobody will venture to say that Then why not carry ont tl is principle, and give 
the educated Natives the tame advantages? Is it an encouragement to education, or the very 
reverse, that the«e offices are open to cormpt and half educated men ? 

We regret to have to state that this is not the right intecpretation of the Despatch of 
1854 But even if a man tries and cots ont an independent career for fatm<elf is he secure 
in making his fortune? No He is snubbed and \U treated, Uis ludependenee is unjustly 
interpreted into impertinence, because he is found wanting m that epint of servilityand 
nbjeclness whicb the men of the Amla assume in the prnence of British officers. 

The framers of the despatch wished their servants in India to give educaticn a fair fnal 
We have made some remarks about collegee They apply to sclioils with equal force 
Schools are established, then closed, then again opened, on no cons stent principle whatever 
The wishes of the people are not taken into consideration No proper tnal is given The 
existence of a school la condemned if failure u observed in two or three consecutive years. 
The occult canses are not looked into 

Again, have any attempts been made to teach Natives the good resnlt* proviog from the 
employment of labour and cspital 7 Have they been taught how to develope the resources of 
their coontry? Are there any meane by wmch better mode* of agnculturs msy be learut in 
the proTinoe ? 

The reply to all most he in the negative The fact is that the edarational tone of the 
Funnbis is now lower than what it was in 1875 , No neeful or practical knowledge is tanght 
at all No attempt is made to make the nsiog'generatton more useful coemhers of society, ~ 
none whatever to imbue the people with a general desirt oremving for edocation 

Now, tn the l&th. (^estlcu the auawar mavt he in. the negative. Two eoUesea were eitsh* 
lished in 1804, one abolished early in 1877 There was no occnsion for a sulficieiit and fair 
tnal of the expenenent. Education has uot made such signal strides m the province that 
people should toakc independent efforts to take over in their own bands the lastructiou of their 
youths. We think this need not be discussed «t all in the Panjab 

The Board of Directors had no idea (hat college^ once establisl ed and found prospering 
WQuhlfaa abolished Their loteotion was that, having instilled into the tmuds of the people a 
keen desire for education, Government might Land over colleges to the people tbemselres and 
give theoa its moral support, onlr withdrawing the pecuoiary assistance, wholly and partially 
tVhere the premises might be wanting, the keen de<>ire might not have been generated, there 
It was never their intention to shot up colleges 

XVI We think that some portion of the enormons outlay on the Lahore Government 
College and the Central Traiuing College nn^t be saved by a certain curtailment of these two 
institutions. The Punjsb Uimersity College wbich, it is hoped, will soon be made a Univer 
sity, IS not only an examinii g body, but teaching »s one of its peculiar and eiclosive functions 
These two colleges may safely be tran'femd to the Punjab University It could not employ 
its teaching functions to any better purpose There can be no good m keeping np the Oriental 
College, which cost* mneh will out produemg aoy beueEc al result to the country. We would 
also suggest that Government high tchocla cxistiog at places where there are also a ned schools 
might be abohsi cd They are so unnecesssiy stumbi ng-block to the progress of these latter 
There coAd he no harm done by aboluUiug thern «nd giving somewhat Urger grants to aided 
sciools Immense savings would be secured tVe would thus suggest the aholiiion of the 
Delhi, Amballa, Ludhidna Jalandhar, Lahore Amritsar aad Peshawar Oovccameut schools, and 
the making of a larger grant to the mission schools at these place* 


X\ III There are many gentlemen in tbe Punjab who would readily aad willingly aid in 
the establ shraeiit of schools and college* on tbe granUm-aid system, proriiJed they reociv^ 
enermregernent from local authonlies. 

The nalire geullemen of Delhi recently (ned to establish a college of their own, bat cold 
water was thrown on the r effort* by the Goveruraentof Sir Eobert ^erton, and Iberefoie the 
whole scbcirc fell through, and the funds collected bad to be returned Tl e Punjab Univers tv 
College u an opt>osite instance, i.e , of eneonrageucntbyUieaatl ontics. It should not have seen 
tl s ligl t had not the najabs and bavabs of tbe Punjab been lerited to give donations br Sir 

Donald McLeod Theawountongmatly ra #ed by Uie people of L*horeaodAmnt««»^ 

■ " d Dearth and philanthron e in»Tera«r 


encouragement was only R* S OOU That kind beart^ and philanthron e ffovemAr s-rtir 
^matter n.hlconlially m band, i^ucod the ruling Chiefs to join m cxteaJuig the movement 
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SQlscnpttons for tlie Delhi Col. 

0 '^eie in amount eeveii or eight times Jaiger, and the promoter# hoped that with a littla 

S^r RnW™p''^ GoTernment thej would he able to raise 2 lakhs, but owing to 

the people of^e^lh” * proposal bad to be abandoned This waa heart-rendiug to 

should be made by local autbontiM to indncs nch native pentleiaen to come 
1,^. aid the cause of education This saggestion is made only bccanse education 
not beeu allowed its full play, and it haa not pepraded all classes Its influence w limited 

1 were as wide and as deep as in Bengal, the people would have come forwarf of their own 
accord, and there would be no necessity for inTilalioa and inducement. In tbe absence of a 
seit Fop®‘*'ng motive, we would suggest that those who contribute Tirgely should be reeom- 
mended to Government as the fit and deservmg recipients of honorary titles — Khan Bahadur, 
Kai rtahadur, &c Each contributor should receive some sort of recognitioo in order to en- 
courage others Edncation committees should also be organised, and laflnential people placed 
on them and invited to disenss measures tending to tbe improvement of education 


The middle classes principally avail themeelves of theedueatioa lu Goveromcntand 

aided schools Such being the case, it cannot with justieo be said that the fees they pay arc 
inadequate A scale of fees, according to tlie class the boy w in, and tbe income of hi# pirents, 
18 in force lu all schools In colleges, however, there u a oniforia fee of Its 2 for nil students 
We should suggest that the priucipls obtaining in schools might also be extended to colleges 
The nch classes do not send their children to school They do not see the value of giving high 
liberal education to IheiT boys, and thus keemng them away from their family business for a 
decade or more In India all sons share alilce in ancestral wealth. The law of primogeniture 
Las no place Younger sons, therefore, haie no more necessity or incentive for carving out * 
livelihood than the eldest eon The rule of pnmogenilare i* ■& many ways a very bealtliy and 
useful one It leaves the yonnger membeis more to tbeir own resources, and induces the parents 
to give them a better and sounder education, so as to enable them to eke out a decent liveli- 
hood independent of the eldest brothers Equal right m heritage is one stumbling block to the 
education of the children of the richer classes Tbe force of this might have been checked ton 
certun extent if Qovernoient had eiiconraged education. Where wealth doe# not pass to one, 
but is equally divided among many, the time eoon come# that there is nothing left of it, and 
an incentive would anse to working lodepeodently for a decent livelihood, but that is denied 
to them, simply because education is at a discoaot. Thus, the richer classes tors their otteo. 
tion entirely to commercial parsmte, where brger profits ere at command 


KXIII Where education has made largeetndes, where people have taken to teaching as a 
profession, where the people cooeider giving donations for education a virtnous and charitable 
act, where men have become fond of giving instruction even gratnitonsly, there a private 
institntioa may become as popular and stable as a GoTernment lostitiition Sneb are the 
colleges in Calcutta, vis , the City College and Vidyaaagar'a Metropolitan Institution. In the 
Tnoiab we do not expect this state of thioge for twenty years to come. 


XXIV We regret to find that there is do competition worth the name , no keen desire to 
win tbe race of life m tbe matter of high education in tbe Punjab Indeed, our previous 
explanation must have prepared the Commissim for tbs answer Higher education is at n 
discount No eocoiiragement is held forth, ana tbe whole system, which is so nUlIy necessary 
to the rise and progress of a nation, u ntleily wanting 

XXV The answer to (bis question mustbeinthenegatiTO This statement ConlJ le easily 

proved by the aid of statistics ^ e know of many young men who aro wasting their lima 
and energy for lack of useful employment Tbe auperior officers of Oorernment ol jset to 
help them Un apparently two gronods (o) ineompeteney to discharge their duties ; (|J (heir 
spirit of independence which soma charaetensa os " rebellion " Tliat both these objections 
are nntcoable it docs not require much argument to show For every appoiulment some more 
or less truining of a preliroinnry character is required The civilians gel this tminiug m tbe 
first year of their appointment They are, in fact, not allonred very heavy independent charges 
for several years, but are kept under the ejee of eipenenced officer*, in order to enable them 
to learn their work irasimilatindulgencswereperroiltedto native educated young men, i.e , 
sufficient time to learn the elements of thetr work, they wonld m time be far abler men than the 
members of the Amla. Tbe second la simply nojust Tbe idea of the thinkers of this claai is 
that the result of giving a great stimulus to (he Indwn intellect has been poMioiI dsn^r 
They sav that edaeating Natives is like fr’^og • weapon which will shatter the Empire Eat 
the statmnen wlio rerolved to do oil that ru them lay to promote education set Whje th* not, on 
of political dancer The fact is that rotell.gent people are not so J"geron, (o deal ^Ih m 
an Ignorant one Diffusion of knowledge is more inse^raWy followed by orderly ^hils, 
increasing industiy, a taste for the comforts of life, and Th^ 

1)0 longer be able to govern them tJoii as air avmiu^ .‘v , U >...1 

„;,n5 .n U... re.r«r.bo«IJ b. ■ Jl.k. tbn. .rf ’ 

.biU b.v. d«n. lb, b.ltat „orl, lb.1 ,«■ ™ 

stitnlional way It is far from tl«r wishes to Je«» • change of Oovenunenu in y are toe 
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c’asa wto teaeSt the jnosl linger the Bntish jdmimslratioD, and they wonlj be nowhere m 
case of * change They sincerely and loiallr pny that the British role may long eootinoe la 
India. The educated Native Is# been happily expressed as the offipnog of the rnarnage of 
modem science with Indian habits of thought. He must Ihrire and inercrue in rigour under 
the Bntuh rule He ii the natural political ally o£ the Bntish , and by giring him what J>e 
dcserreSi the surest means would he laid of broadeniBg the fonndation on which Dntish rule 
rests Says the TTmin Pa/mf— *It is tlie educated classes who are destined to act as the 
interpreters between the rulers and tbewuled ” ObniMsly, therefore, it ehoold be the interest 
of oar rulers to etconrage them in ereiy way 

XXVL No , the scheme ofstudies and the modeof mstraelion are each that very little per- 
manent impression is made of any really uceful matter on the mind of the popil Vo stable 
foundation IS bid of a cranngor deeire for farther improrement Immediately a boy leares 
bis school, he clones hiJ book, and neier thinbs of improntig his knowledge, or of adding to 
the stock of information acquired in school Up to the Entrance standard no really useful or 
praebcal information i# imbibed 

XTVn The statement IS decidedly tmc. -Inaleadof theteacher'saltentionbeiogdirected 
to teaching his stadents to >peak and write Eagliih correctly, to draw inferences in morab from 
history, to make an intell gent use of his geography, to apply bts arithmetic and mensaration 
to pnrpores of practical life, his every endeavour is concentrated in caching them up in these 
snbjects, in order to enable them juct to passtbeexaminatioQ. The boys work mechanically and 
use their memory more than their understanding Keys and mbs are resorted to in brge 
numbers, and a stranger wonld be astonished to see the vast dilTerenee of ability shown in 
answers sent np by the same bny, in some of which he bad the help of the key, while tbe 
others he had to work out independently The latter are marked with most inferior ability, 
whib the former show sign# of an admirable command over the English bognage 

XXVIIE This IS not true of tic Punjab Here the onmber is undnly small, compared 
to the Teqoviementa of the province W e want high schools establisl ed lo every district (one 
at least) At present many stadents do not go up for the Entrsnre Eummatiou, simply he- 
caa<e there is no school teachmg up to that siandaid near their home, and they are nnwilliog 
or unable to bear the expense of going to a distant stabon for ednabon Bv ntahlishiug a 
larger number of schools, a larger number of pvpib wonld appear at the Entrance Examiuatioa 
A. ta^te for further eduestiou would be lotpired The pupils woeld become fond and eager 
for college edoeabon More capable men would thoa be obtainable for pubbe offices 

XSXI We have already npre«sed our opinioo on tb s subjecL TTe think that an boor 
daily should be devoted lu colleges and higher t^oob to teaching method, and that there is 
so necessity for the estahluhment of special normal schools 

S-XXII TTe have tonebed tbu <{uestioD also lo the coarse of preecdug dts. 

cnssions. We think that educabonal oQirere should invite capable and learned European 
and DStire gentlemen to inspect schools and report on their efficiency 

Civil servants are generally very able men Their study eztends to a variety of subjects, 
aud so more capable men could be found outside the Department fit for the work of inspee. 
lion or «aaunBaiio& 'Ibey sbould be invited to give help, and we have so doubt iba^ they 
wonld corduUj do so At present the only al.istaDCe that educational cScera require is from 
the head of the dutnet in the matter of rudimentary edveahon of the mimes in villages 
Educated nabve gentlemeii in Governmeut service or in professions mi^t also be invited to 
help the officers of the Department in examinations 

XXXIV tVe wonld suggest that u English text-books a larger number of poetical 
selections be introduced, and lessons be luserted which wonld teach How to speak good Eo<7lish 
in every-day life. At present a student is oneu fouod to know hts Milton or Iits Sbakespear 
pretty well bat he is sure to make mistakes in ao ordinary letter, or m speaking to an English 
man on any ordinary subject. IVe base already nude some comments ou text-books now in 
use in pnmary schools. 

XXXVH & XXXVIII To say that edoeabon would be at a stasd-stitl would not be 
quite the truth The arbcle would be lost to the Fanjab, and the people left m total darkness. 

The Punjab is a perfectly backward provinee. Here the idea of withdrawing should not 
be entertained for a moment. The people have not yet acquired that taste for learning which 
would enable them to work for themrelres in the abs«ce of extraneous aid. 

XXXIX Xo Such instruebon cannot be imparted by books, but by precepts and 
examples The morals of boys depend mneb on the morals of their tutors 

As the twig u bent, the tree inclines The example seen m early life u imitated in after, 
life Care should therefore be taken la making selecbODs fof professorships, so that atheists 
and materialists be avoided as far as possible 

XL T\ e think that in this matter endeavoun are being oiade with a venoeanee. The 
country u ill adapted for the numerous games in vogfu# in colder countries ° 

Jloney u extravagantly thrown on things which are not at all suited to ns or oor habits. 
*' * would suggest that the Onental modes of tzaming be adapted, and the present costly and 
**iu^i*r^“l” or at lea-t not brought into use till a very advanced stags in 

ibey may bo recommended on the score of their bruigiDg together Enrcpeacs 
ana ^ativro, and being thus the means of eoaal mtercoursi. of aome sort between the two 
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XLI— XLVI do not think that tiiere is anv growing-j deep, or wide spread des re 

m the Punjab that women m'ly share the advantages of modern cullure As a rule females 
bare no education Young men who have receiv^ education are generally apathetic in 
the matter of enlightening the vwwe of thew wives, sisters and daughters They do not 
wish to eiert themselves, yet they alwi^s want a well educated woman to be their mate m 
life Bat if everybody will neglect Ins duty, where will such women come from? 

The life of every educated young mao u foil of misery and trouble He has either 
absolutely no society at home or one of a very lafenor character Engbsh education has 
failed to impart to him a spirit of self rehanes and eaetboa which is necessary for the purpose 
of raismg women The fact is a lomental le reality and should be enough to rouse us all to 
do onr utmost in the matter TVe must set abont to practically educate our wives, in order to 
male our lives other than what they are We most improve and lefae our home life Such 
knowledge maat be taught as will make women fit compObions for their hubbands and their 
brothers, os might carry comfort and refinement in JiomM The first desideratum, therefore 
IS education at home by relatives Where this is not obtainable, we think that the present 
system of zenana mission is likely to do much good, and has already proved of great advan 
t^e These ladies although, they, in addition to ordinary teacliing, give instruction in a 
religion which their pupils do not believe in, sfiU Ibis latter insti iction has not yet caused any 
complaint If, however a system of purely eCeubtc education could be devised by Govern^ 
ment, with the aid of the rieh and the bducatra classes in the native community, the measure 
would be very popular House to bouse visiting of teachers is very acceptable to Natives lu 
course of time native ladiea will be pecauaded to meet at each other's houses, and time classes 
could be formed 


XLVII None that we know of 

We do not think that the preecnt system of tuition h 1 tely to do any good Female 
education in villages is all a farce We wonld suggest (hat female schools be established only 
in brge stations, aud that a European mistress be appointed as simerinteudeut in each school 
Our reason for this suggest on is that the Hiodustaoi female teachers are generally not coa« 
fided m, but, on the contrary, looked upon with great suspicion Their moia) character is 
‘very ofeen open to severe celticism In fact, no respectable native women have os yet taken to 
teaching ass means of obtaining a livelihood Besides th s one or more itinerary lady supenn* 
tesdenta ibonld be appointed in each large town for the purpose of going aboot from honsa 
to bouse imparting initructioa to elderly ladies who cannot corns out to schools, wbiob mast 
necessarily be confined to girls 

htixM ochooU ate entirely foreign to out habits and ideas 

We think that European ladies, other than tliose engaged in the work of the zeoaoa 

miss on, shonld be invited to take lot^t m this matter 

Some time s nee we he-ird of two ladies, wives of high officials go ng to houses of native 
gentlemen to examine native ladies* Tbs example mght, if followed geneially, be produe 
tive of much good , , , 

European ladies may rest assured that they will receive tl s utmost respect from their 
Indian sisters, who look upon Europeans with great a«e 

XliYIII It la very Lltle compared to the wants of the province 
L Not true of the Paujab 

LI Not in the Punjab , in point of fact works badly 


LlV. Decidedly not 

liVII, Ko iMtd mi tat rale oerf I» l»"l . , 1,111.10 

A. 1 ml,, th, p.,potli,n .houU next te than taif, lul oiiipl, TOm .ImU he l.ft 
to, aismlion Id etCrt.mi.l tan, 'll™ >t "o"' I * e»»l >» i!"” f"' “ 

larger grant may be made , t t 

LVIII This depends in a great measure on the relative physical capacity of the teacher 

.hiDkm" j,‘',‘i';ylorsfD''k<S.v ”• "‘“Vi «« . »■."'« «» « ■> 

'”>11 

authorities The present system of niiddte schwl Jlectnal efforts at au age when 

unnecessarily the period of study, • 

atiffuegg in ciRmuiation disUearteos most O ecboola of Delhi 

LXIII There are some eueh ai^ther iial ss Le produces a cert Scale 

No student of one school can be a i„„l! always be eutertaioed to teach English 

IiXV The services of 

and physics Other subjects can le ta „ “ . ^ ^ taow of is the Aflgio 'fubaomajan 

Lxri Wb tl.Dk Dot Tlo ooly ' 

College at Aligarh , . , , fvlcwtto 

LXIX Ihis has been proved bejond doubt at Cai SKEL HAM 


T4e Saa JTuae 1882 
Ponjnb , 


isa 
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Evidence of ten Mtsaioaanes tn the Northern Fimjab. 


Qau 2 —Do yoa thial. ttat in jonr prtTutee tbe syiUm of pntnary cdncat^a lias been 
placed on a sound basts, and is capable of deTelopment op to tbe reqtiiremenU of the com- 
rannity? Can yoa snggest iny improTements m tbe system of adminis ration or in tbe conrso 
of instmction? , . « 

A*i 2 — At pwant all schools tcacb to the upper pntaatysUndatd, confine each secoou 
to the larger centre*, and derelop a system of loKtr pnniary seboob, tbe standard of which is 
really all that be looked for among the ina«se« Per«ian shoold not be taoght in the lower 
pnmary dosses Pnmera on eanitniion, agncoltare, and susple book keeping should be 
tangbt. 


Qbjj g — In'you't province 13 pnmatyinstinctwn sought for hy the people in getieral,oe 
by porticnhir classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it , and if so, why? Are 
any classrs practically cxeloded from it f end if so, from what eanses ? What is the atUtode 
of the mfioential classes towards the extension of eUmentaiy knowledge to every ela^a of 
soaety’ 

Jut 3 — The Jains, a very la^e in^Sialkot, hold aloof almost entirely from educa- 
tion The Chart class ts practically excladed from cducstion Ixiwer primary schoob might 
be opened for them in towns where large nnmbers are congregated together 


Qsrt 4 — .'Jo what extent do mdigenom schools exist in your province? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system 7 Can yon describe the snLjeett and character of tbe 
instracbon given in them, and the system of discipline m vegue? IVliat fees are taken from 
the schools? From what classes arc t^e masters of such schoob generally selected and ,irhat 
are their qualifications ? BaTe any amiigements been made for training or pronJing mas- 
ters in schoob ? Under what cifcnmstances do you consider that indigenona schoob can be 
tinned to good accoont as part of a system of national cdoeatton, and what is tfebest method 
to adopt far this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept Stale aid and to’confonn to the 
rules tmder which such aid is given ? Bow far baa tbe grant id aiJ system been extended to 
indigenons ecboob, and cad it be farther extended? * 

Jnt j—Masjid schoob might where they do net coofiict mih existiog eebools, he made 
Qsefal nsder the grant is aid system 


Qites S — How far cos the Goverament depend on pnrsfe efforts, aided or cnaided, for 
the npply of elementary ui*traetioa tn rani di tncts? Cau too esnmerate tbe pnrate 
kgeneiea which exut for promoting prunaiy instnictioo? 

^as ff — ^0 pnrate efforts aeem to be made ^e granUia-aid mtem might be extended 
to rural schoob under the management of Distne* Committees. The d tSenIty seems to be 
that snder the present system of cdneatmal taxation and qf Dutnet Committee management 
the grant-io-aid ^steln would not have a fau chance 


Qies 7 —How fat, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary edacation in mral 
distncta be i^rantaeeoovly aduunisteted by Dutnet Committees or Local Boards ? IVhat are 
the proper limits of the control to be cxerased by each bodies 7 * 

Jut 7 —A certain proporUon of the local fonds should he set apart for edncation Local 
Boards and Dutnet Committees should adnumsUr these educational funds subject to the niti 
mate control of the Edncation Department 


Q«e» 9 — Hare yon any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing teachers 
mpnmary schoob? What is the'present social status of village schoolmasters’ Do they 
eieit a beneficial influence among the viUsgen 7 Can you tuggesl measaies other than in 
crease of p^v, for improTing their position’ 

Jtt 9 —When pnioticahle make the schoolmaster postmaster Thu woald incre^ bu 
status, and would save expenditore 

Qaet 12 — Is the system of payment by resnlb enifable, in yonr ojHnioD, for the promo- 
tion of education among a poor and ignorant people ? 

Jtt JJ— No 


Quit li . — IV ill yon favour tie Commiss on with yonr news, first, as to how the number 
of pnmaiy schoob tan be increased , and, secondly, how they can he giiduallr rendered more 
efficient ? 

— Local interest and local aid sbonld be stimulated m every possible wav by mak 
ing it part of the doty of zaildars, &c., tbe appointment of village committees, and by the 
nse of honourable acknowledgments to local and private gentlemen 


, ^ instanem in which GaTCmment edocational institutions 

ol the tigl er order hare been elo«ed or traDsTetred to the management of local bodies as cob 
tempbted in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 18s4, and what do yon Te«roxd as tie chief 
reason why more effect has not been giren to tbe proru on t . 

i5 — In Sulfcot the Government school was handed over to the Scotch Stission 14 
years ^ “'‘li 8^ on the rolb There are now 510 attending the school, so that education 
nas tot tmiered by tbe exchange 

order nugbl U closed or trarufmed to pnvale bodies wuh or without aid, without iPjui^ to 
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education or to ntij- intcfcsta winch »t » (he dat7 of GoTcrnment to protect? 

iff— The middle school department of the Gorernmeiit school at Gujranwala 
might he adirantagloiislj giren up. eince the secondary departments of tie Mission school 
which 1$ more populai^tban the Government school, amply meet the needs of the place Hand 
over the Govemraent school m its secondary depirtments nt Gujarat to the Scotch Mission, 
which has already a middle school there, and which ts poj niar 

Qtet 13 — If ll e Go\emment, or any Iscal suthonty having control of pnblic money, 
were to announce its determination to will draw aftef a given term of years from the mam- 
tenaneo of any I iglier educational iDstitntion, what measures would be beat adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the interim, so as to seenro the maintenaoce of such institution on a private 
footing ? 

Am iff —Fneourage the tranaferenee of the Arts department of the Lahore Government 
College to any private party competent to nnderfato it oa the grant la-aid system 

Qmi‘ iff — Hare you any remarks to ofleron tl e pnncipleB of the grant m aid system, or 
the details of its odraiuiatration? Are the grants adequate in the case of (a) college, 
(i) boys’ schools, (e) gir1s’'Bchool8, W) normal scliools? 

Am iff — ^The grants Lava been disproportionate without any opparent reason 

Qnet SO — How far is the whole edncational system, os at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, t e , one in wBich a school or a college I as no advantage or disadvantage 
from onj religious principles that arc taught or not taught m it? 

. Ahi so — IleligiQua lostruction is not a cause of inefGciency Extra time » taught in 
mission schools 

Qver SI —Is the cause of higher education in yonr province injured by any unhealthy 
competition , and if so, wl at remedy if any, would you apply ? 

Aai ffi— Mlicro Government schools are found competing with mission schools, as lu 
Gnjranwala and Gujarat, the impression conveyed to the native mmd js that miuion schools 
are objectionable to Governraeut A hostile impression is thus generated and fostered 
towards such schools 

. Qaei ffd— Do educated Natives in your proTinre readily liod remnnerative employment? 

Am ffd— They are put at au unduly unfair disadvantage by the prefereuce given to 
family influence . 

Qaet ?ff— Is the lostruetion imparted in secondary sehoele calculated to store the 
rdinds of tborc who do not pursue their studiee further with useful and practical information ? 

Jm SG—Vo 

Qse* 27 —Do yon thioV there is any twth in the statement that the attention of 
teachers and pupils ts nnduly directed to the Entmoce Examinatton of the University? If 
so, are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education m 
secondary schools for the requiretaeata of ord nary life? 

Am 2? —No, tbo stimulus is not onduc 

Quet S3 —Do you think that -the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themielves far lie University Entrance Examioation is unduly large when compared with 
the requirements of the cooutry 7 < 

Am 2S —No 

Quei ffff — D bat system prevails in your province With refe ence to scholarships , and 
lave you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system im^rtially 
'administered as between Oovernnaent and aid^ schools? 

Am S9 —The nbdse as to aided schools has bappJy been remedied, but the system should 
bg further cxteudid to aided colleges 


Quet SO — Ts municipal support at present extended to grant in aid schools, whether 
belongiD" to missionary or other Dodies , and how far is this support liLely to be permanent ? 

An° SO —■Municipal support to aided schools is very limited The support given is 
uncertain The adoption of general rules might be beneficial 

Quet 31 Does the University cumcnlnm afford a sufficient training for teichers in 

secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed foe the purpose? 

Am S/— Yes , normal schools are rot needed When boys are well taognt in common 
ishoole, they usually turn out good teachers 


Quet 5ff— 'Wbat 18 the sjtftem of school inspection pursued in your province? In what 
respect IS the pniuaty departments of aided schools should he left 

to th^Lcfet.oncf X'lr mannlers, and S. nsTt prUt, to that of Sub Inspectom 

Thnystem of inspection is far too expensive A much less expensive class of Inspectors 

Y^®r‘SmciafDwMtors^h7p1“hoii?l^aWi'ShSMdooeMm appointed 

fnr the whole of India The senior Inspector of each prortice, in addition to his inspection 
dutiS, nSht have special powers granted bim for dcalmg with special provincial difficulties 
Quet 31 —How far do you consider the text books in nse in all schools suitable ? 



Si—Andeo^nV Geo^rarlif for ligh «c1um 1 ose u too eUbofala la groetal, and 
tnlH reference to India comparatirely too njMgw Horn*'* Grammar lor me jn BHddle 
tcbool classes is nnsoitaWe It deaU too rnnch tnlli ant>qaated Ehgluh- LcUilnil^c • 
selections is not a snitaWe reidiDs.booL, as lU Bcleclions are not fuffiaeall/ confined to 
modem English , • 

57-_^at effect do TOO thmlc the mlharasrsl of Goremment to a largo extent 
from the d^cct roanageoent of schools or ^lieges woald hare o|>oo the spread of edocatian, 
and the growth of a spinl of reliunco upon local exertion and comlination for local purposes ’ 
A%t ST — So far as mi«sionar 3 r Bocietie* are eoncerped, expenenee shows that wacation 
M safe in their hands. PriTste enUrpnseshonUheeueonraged, u far as possible, whenerer 
sofiicient gnarantce is given for eOicienc/ 

Qua SS — Id the event of the Goremment withdrawing to a large extent from the 
di-’ct management of schools ei colleges, da yoo apprehend that the staodard of instmcUoa 
in’any elass of insUlnlions wonlj detenonte? If you thioh 10 , what measares -would yon 
etigge«t in order to prevent this resnlt ? 

Am 33 —If the grant in a d be made dependent on the resnltj as tested hyetamications, 
detenoration vronld he provided against 

Qart SO —Does definite instrectioa in do*y and tho principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place to the conrse of Goremment colleges and schools ? llave yon any snggcstions to 
make on this subject? 

Am small primary text-hook on morals might be taught to Garemment 

schools 

Quit 4? —Are any steps taken for promoting the phyneal well bemg of stodents in 
(he schools or colleges m yonr pronoee ? Hare yom any suggestions to make cn the 
subject? 

Auf 40 — dfaaieipaliiies shonld pronde for gymnastics in all high schools. 

Quit 44 — TVhat is the best method of proriding teachers for girls ? 

Aut 44 — Kormal schools are needed for the trauimg of manud women as teachera. 

Qaes 45 —Are the grants to guls* schools larger in amonst and pren ca leas onerous 
terms than those to boys’ fcheols, and u the duUuctien snfilaentty matked ? 

. Am ^d—lhe grants are smaller The ienas are lbs same, though they ere not stnelly 
insisted on The ^tioctioo is not soffieiently marled 

Quet -^7.— •HVhit do you regard as the chief defects, other than inyto whieh yon hare 
atready teferrad, that expsneuoe has brought to light ift the educational ayetem as it has 
been hitherto adjmsutereo? Tlliat suggesUons hare you to make for the remedy of such 
defects? * 

^ai 4? —Too much stress is laid on Persian tbroogh the whole conm up to the Entrance 
esanimauon 


Memoriclt from the JnhalAanta of Jhang and 3Iaghdtna^ to the Honourable 
W Jf, Hunter, Jj H D , O IE , Hremdent of Education Commission 
^e, the oadereigned inhahitanU and residents of Jhaag and Afsghuna, beg to by 
before jon the lofiomag representabon in regard to the Ternaca''ar of onr feonoce, and we 
buinhly hope that yon mU give it that considenboa wh ch the importance of the q^sbon 
discQSeed deserres 

Pnmnry instruction ID the Ponjab has eince the adrent of Entish yule, been coavered 
through the medium of Urdu and Peis an, both of wb ch we humblv aui yet firmly hold, are 
langusges perfectly foreign to the masses of the provioce. That the latter is a foreign 
lang^ge is granted on all hands, but the case is, nufortusalely, not so in regard to the 
former The opiuion rs general among Anslo-Iodiaos that Urdu is not only the mother 
tongue of the people of the ^orth 'tVestern Proeiecea and the Fuqjab Lot the Uitfua fraucA 
*of ul led a As we are at present eouceroed wuIl the Punjab alone, we shall, in the following 
lines, attempt to prove that Urdu is not the langnage of this province 

First of all we beg to be cltariy rmderato^ as to what we mean by the term Urdu as 
used in this memonah By Urdu we meoa the langnage ^spoken by the ‘ Amla " peopb* in 
general — the language spoken by the upper ten of ^fnhammadaos — the language of the Urdu 
newspapers and the Urdu boots, such as ‘ Fasaoah Ajaib." fe<^— t! e laugu:^ in which the 
^ Acts and Regnlahcns of borernmeat are translated — the language lo which the court papers 
are written m short, the language whidi T.oosist9 of 80 per cent, of Persian and Arabic 
words. It u this Urdu wh eh la not tho mother tongue of the people of the Punjab The 
nation, which as a great man bad aaid, dwdls in the cottage does not know "tTrdn. It speaks 
a far diff-^ut language The unde^gned do not forget that more than Calf the popnlation 
of the Pnnjab u ilohammaaia IVben they say that the nation does not know Urdu, they 
TOM that the people of the Pnnjah whether H ndu or irnhammaJau, do not know it It u 
only the togUest section of the Muhammadan coieianntty wl o eyeak lU Tli viUaseitoham- 
madans know DO more brdn that the H ndu women do Ifthe upper clashes of the Ilinins 
speak Urdu in puhhc meetings hdd »a cities and towns, it u because that is the language they 



ire taugbt by Government for 6 or 7 jears in tfaeir bo/faood, becnnse that is tbe l3nffuo''e of 
be cutchenes and offices, and the only native tongue understood and patronised by their 
ulers Just as English, though sometimea spoken by highly educated Natives, is not their 
aoguage, so Urdu, tbpugh sometimes spoken by some educated Natives, is not their mother, 
oogue One has but to enter their homes to see that educated Natives speak neither Urdu 
or English, however well acquainted with them they may be, but a language fir different 
lom either It is notthe Hindus alone who speak lo tbu tongue, bnt also the Muhammadans 
scepting only the upper ten The fact that out of 83 newspapers in the Punjab 30 ore 
vnttenin Urdu, has been adduced as a proof of that language bemg the popular toatnieof the 
piOMUce But the undersigned do not see how this can be held to be a proof of Urdu being 
the language of tbe masses M^o aever feed a piyicr Hie papers depend for support on the 
educated clas es, and the only education these classes receive in the schools in their young days 
is a SIX years* schooling in Persian and Urdo Hiey are not taught a word of Hindi or 
Sansfcnt How could they he expected to snbscnbe to any but Urdu papers ? If they are to 
read any papers at all, they mnst read the Urdu ones, because that is the only Iaa«-niga 
vcxcepting Persian) they ate taught in theit boyhood That there are so few non'Urdu 
journals is also explained by the fact that, the Urdu being tbe language of thescboolsandeutch. 
Ties, those who do not know it are, as a role, ill educated and poor, and such men can have 
neither the inclination nor the means to snbscnbe for newspapers This is why Urdu journals 
only succeed, which explains also the fact of there being so few non.Urdu newspapers Again, 
Urdu being the language of the schools, the Director of Public Instruction takes from 200 to 
300 copies of several of the Urdu papers for circulation among tbe studeuts These ore some 
of the reasons which have combined to make Urdu tbe language of the newspapers As 
regards Hindi newspapers and pcnodicals, although they are neither encouraged by the 
Government nor by the " Amlas *' yet there are fovr of them issued in Lahore alone Even in 
great citiea like Lahore, tbe vast majority of tbe Muliammadaus, not to speak of the Hindus, 
do not speak nor know Urdu Tbe higher class Mubammadans know fully as well as we do 
that Urdu is not the language of the vast majori^ of their co religionists There ore many 
Muhammadan religious boo^, such as Paiit KoU, Baran Jawa, and others in Punjabi, 
meant for tbe religious education of tbe lower classes of Muhammadans and Muhammadan 
women. Bad Urdu been the popular language of tbe Muhammadans, these Punjabi bocks 
would never have seen the light Another thing put forth ns a proof of tbe popularity of 
Urdu, IS the fact that the people never complain of Urdu to tbe Director of Public Instruction 
Nobody, who knows anything of tbe people of this country, could advance this ns o proof of 
the populatity of Urdu The Indians are » nation extremely.— often suictdally— tolerant of 
existing facta they are believers lu fate, and they accept tbe deosioos of them Government, 
which m their ija u divine, as the decrees of that inexorable deity against which it would bo 
both foolish and neeleas to protest llie villagers do not comphiu before Government officers 
of grog shops, the license tax and the ruinous delya of the courts, and yet they hate them 
The same in regard to educatioo.— in respect of Urdu Tbe langcage of a province is the 
tangaage of its masses— .of its women and cbiklres— of its homes, which Urda certaioly u 
not It is, as already observed, confined only to the cities ond towns, nod there even only 
among the highest section of tbe Muhammadan community. 

This one fact alone should be euoogb to banish Urdu from the primary and middle 
schools of the province ns tbe compulsory mediuio of popnlar instruction, for it is absolutely 
futile and absurd to try to educate a nation through tbe medium of n foreign tougee It has 
been held by competent scholars that Urdu is not a foreign Isoguage, but only a dialect of 
Hindi, and their contention is based upon tbe fact that the grammatical Btructure of the former 
13 perfectly Hindi There can be no doubt that Urdu hss no separate grammar of its own, 
and BO far as grammar is concerned it is Hindi Sot that is hardly a sufficient reason to 
argue that Urdu is only a dialect of Hindi Open whatever Urdu book or newspaper they 
may, they will eee that above 30 per cent of the words are Persian and Arabic, and less than 
20 per cent Hindi , and even this less than 20 per cent can hardly be called words, for roost of 
them are mere ca'c-marks inflections, and the like The Altgarh IniUt%ts Gattita, admitted 
on all hands to be the best written Urdu jonnial, or any other Urdu newspaper, will bear out 
our contention Urdu, with its more than 80 per cent of Persian and Arabic words, u no 
mora Hindi than the language of an Englisbmao would bo if he used nothing bnt English 
words with mere Hindi case marks, prepositions, and a few verbs Hence the opinion that 
Urdu 13 only a dialect of Hindi IS, in our humble opinion, erroneous and wholly mislead ng 
Had it been only a vanety of Hindi, 600 yea» of Muhammadau rule would have been able to 
make it somethin'* hke popular la India, or, st all events, in some part or parts thereof The 
British Government, since its advent, has done for Urduall ihit w possible to do to encourage 
a Jan<maoe It has made it the languige of the pnmanr and middle schools and, to a consider- 
able extent, of tbe high schools and colleges, it has made it the tongue of the cntcLeries, aod 
it has made it the language of its officer* It could not Lave doMinore And yet what is the 
result? Is Urdu anything more than a sickly exotic in tbe Punjab— or, for the matter of 
that.inalllndia? llasit takenrootinthesoil? Ilavethe peoi le awpted it as o lan^a^ of 
their own? No, it is yet a hnguage unkiMwm to the people, whether Ilmda or Maham 
raalan as we hare already seen The onders goed, therefore, humbly hoU that lestroction 
should 'be given to the people of the Punjab through tbcir own tongue, or Hindi, Ms 
froero of the country, and not through Unfa The «al f..y.o/ra*ro of the conntry. we beg 
to ur'.e a'rain, is Hindi, which is often confounded hy forwgners with Uido The fact could 
eLily be proved if ft Hindi newspaper Ike the moral UMra, BiUt fcc , were read, 

Fonjib, 
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Ant S/— AnVtMu’* Oeograrlir for wWjI um ii too elalonlojft Rrami, vni 
wilVi ttfcrmco to India conspantittly too moaBf* Momt'« Grammar for u»« In miJJIo 
tchool elwH-i i» BnuiiWUe It deal* too nacb mlb antwioated L•^s;Ill!^ I«»ll bnJir« • 
•tlectioD* I* not a luitallo rrsdinff-book, M Itj •eJecUona aTo not aufficicallj- eonnurd to 
modern Loglisli • 

Q,e, effect rtoron Itiink 11* mOidrairal o! OorernmeBt to a largo eatrot 

from tie direct management of aeloolt or woflU havnoron tie rj’rtaJ of ulucatiio, 

and the growth of a epirit of rrlianc* upon l'>cal wrtioo an 1 comlioation for local jiirpoica? 

Ant 5?— So far n« miMiofiary fO«-ietie* are coucerprd, tipenmce •loira tiat e-location 
i< eafe 10 their 1 andm rnrate enterpnetf ahnalj V* eacottragtd, at far M |OMiUt, wlroertr 
auflicicnt gniratitee w giten for cHicieucjr 

<2«m SS— Intis erent of lie Ootemment mtldrawiBg t* a Urge eilcnt from the 

d rxt managetnent of »,ho/iU or eollegta do you apprehend tlal the atan Sard of iB»tnictie>n 
m’any claas of mititalioni weciU detmorate? If you think to, what taraiorct would you 
ioggcit in order to preTtnl ihia mnU 7 

Ant 33 —If tin grant tn a d he mad* dependent on the rranltj u (citwl Lyciamicaljonf, 
deterioration would Iw proriJed againit 


Qnti 53 —Doce definite initroetion In doty and tho pnneiplre of moral eoadoct occupy 
any { lace m the courao of Gorernraeat coIIcgM and achooU ? Haro you any luggcttinu to 
make cm thi* inhject? 

Ant 53<— A tmall primary teiUbook on tnorale might I* (anghl in Oonmmeot 
achooU 

Qnti dO— Are any ttepi taken for promoting the phyiical well hciag of itnlrott in 
the achooU or college* in your proriDCc? JU»o yo» any nsggrtlioc* to make on the 
auhjctt? 

Ant. 40 — itonieipalilic* ihoold proride for gymnaatic* in all high aclool*. 


Quee 41 — AVhat ii the br«t method of f rotid ng teacher* for girt* ? 

Ant dll— ‘Normal eehoolt are needed for the training of marn^ women a* teacher* 


Qntt Are the grant* to girl** •cbool* Urger id amount an I mren on In* eoereu* 
term* than Ihoae to hoye* tchooli, and ii the dutinction foSleiently marked 7 
* Ant do— The grant* are smaUeT The term* are the ease, thongU It «y are net aliMtly 
uiKted on The diitioetioo u not (uineteotly marltil 

Qnti d7— THiat do yon regard at the chief defect*, other than anyta w) leb yon hare 
already referred, that exMnenee ha* Lrongbt to light in tie educational lyatem a« it ha* 
been hitherto adffluuitered? hat cuggoetioat hare yen to make for the remedy of inch 
defeeta 7 * 

Jut dr— Too much t(re«* t* laid on Per* an tl rongb the whole counc op totlsCntraoce 
cxamioatioo 


2/cniori<if* /roin {he Inkahtlanlt of Jhantf and 2Taffhdma, to the Sonourahte 
TV TF. Hunter, Jj £ D , Q I IJ , Vrettdeni of l,daeaUon Commitnon 
^e, the nndersigned mhahtlanU nnd reciJcnti of Jhang and Maghiilna Leg to lay 
Wforo you the loUowlng rcpreeentatioo in regard to the rrrnaeular of our province, and we 
hutnhly itops that you will giro it that coosidtration wh ch the (mportaneo of the qneetien 
discussed deserve* 

Primary loslniction In the Punjal, 1 aa, since tl e adrent of Bnl'ih rule Leca conrejed 
tl rough the mediucn of Urdu and levs ao, both of wh cb we LumhW an \ yet firmly hold, are 
language* perfcelly foreign to tie masacs of tl c proi nc« That tho latter i* a foreign 
language i* granted on all land*; but tie case i* vofortunalcly, not to in regard to the 
former The op nioa » general atnosg Anglo Indiana that Urdu le not only the mother 
jtongue of the people of the North M eslcm 1 rov nee* and tl e Punjab but the Im/at fnnea 
'of all Ind a As wc are at present concerned with tl « Puniib alone, no shall, in tbefulTowing 
lines attempt to prove tl at Urdn i* not tl • language of tl i» province ^ 

First of all wo bog to bo clearly onderst oil as to what we mean by the term Urdu a* 
used la this memorial By Urd i wc mean tho language spoLeu by the * Amla " people in 
general— the language spoken by the upper ten eC Muhainmadana— ibe Isngm^ of the Urdu 
newspaper* and the Urdu hooks such as "rasaqah Ajaib," Ac . — He language m wLich the 
, Acts and ItegnlatiODs of Governmeot are translated— the language in wh cli the court papers 
are written —m short the Ueguage «l ch^tssts of 80 per cent of Pcrtian and Arabic 
words It is th s Urdu wh ch is not the mother tonguv of ihe people of the Punjab The 
nation which as a great mao had *2 d, dwells in tl e cottage, does not know *Urda It speaks 
a far d iTcreat language The uadereigoeddo not forget that more than faU the population 
of the Puijab IS Mahamroadan When they say that tbe nation docs not know Urdu, they 
that the peopla of the Punjab whether llindo or Jrohatumadan, d > not know it It Is 
only the h gUest sect on of tbe Mubammadaa immaxanitv wl o speak it The villa**® Moham 
madans know no more Urdu that tho II ndn women do If tho arper classes of ^e Ilin Jus 
epeak Urdu in public meetings held w ciU« and towns, it is becausi. that is tho language they 
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iro taugtt by Government for G or 7 yeara in their boyhood, beemse that js the lanjoago of 
be entebenes nnd officts, nod the only native tongue understood and patronised by tbeir 
ulers Just ns English, tbongh lometimea spoken by highly educated Natives, is not their 
snguage, eo Urdu, thyugU sometimes spoken by some educated Natives, w not their mother. 
ODguc One has but to enter their homes to see that educated Natives speak neither Urdu 
or English, however well acquainted with them they may be, but a language far different 
rom cither It is not the Hindus alone who speak m this tongne, but olso the Muhammadans, 
iscepting only the opper ten Tlie fict that out of S3 newspapers in the Punjab 30 are 
vntten m Urdu, has I een adduced ns a proof of tl at Imgnage being the popular tongue of the 
proi iDCC But the uodcrsigneJ do not see how thu can be held to bo a proof of Urdu being 
the langnage of tho nn«ses teio veeer read a paper The papers depend for support on the 
educated classes, and the only education these etasees receive in the schools in tbeir juung dajs 
IS a SIX years' seboobng in Persian and Urdu They are not taught a word of Hindi or 
Sanskrit How could they be expected to subscribe to any but Urdu papers? If they are to 
read ony papers at all, they must read tho Urdu ones, because that is the only language 
tcxcepting Pctsian) they are taught la theif boyhood That there are so few non Urdu 
journals is also expUtned by the fact that, tho Urdu being the language of the schools and cutoli. 
nes, those who do not know it are, os a role, ill ed icated and poor, and such men can have 
neither the inclination nor the means to subscribe for newspapers This is why Urdu journals 
only succeed, which explains also the fact of there being eo few oon.Urda newspapers ^gain, 
Urdu being the language of the schools, the Director of Pttbite Instrnction takes from SOO to 
300 copies of several of tho Urdu papers for circolation among the students These are some 
of the reasons which have combined to mako Urdu the language of the newspapers As 
regards Hindi newspapers and periodicals, althongh they are neither encouraged by the 
Ooiemment nor by the "Amlas,” yet there are four of them issued m Lahore alone Even m 
great cities like Lahore, the vast rosjonty of the Muhammadans, not to speak of the Hindus, 
□9 not speak nor know Urdu The higher class Mobammadacs know fnlly as well as we do 
that Urdu is not the language of the vast niaionty of tlieif co religionists There are many 
Sfutiammadan religions liooLr, such as Pakh fiolt, Barau Autea, nnd others, in Punjabi, 
meant for the reugious educatiou of the lower classes of Mubammadans and Muhammadan 
women. Had Urdu been tho popular language of tbe Mubamzoadans, these Punjabi books 
would never have seen the light Another thing put forth os a proof of tbe popularity of 
Urdu, u the fact that the people never complain of Urdu to the Director of Puhhe Instruction 
Nobody, who knows anything of the people of this country, could advance this as a proof of 
the pepularitj of Urdu The Indians are a nation extremely— often suicidally— tolerant of 
existiDg facts they aro believers in fate, and they accept the decisious of tbeir Government, 
whiih in their eye le divine, as the decrees of that inexorable deity against which it would bo 
both foolish and useless to protest Tlia villagere do not complain before Government officers 
of grog shops, tl e license tax, and the mtnoue delays of tbe courts, and yet they bate them 
The tame in regard to education— in reepect of Urdu Tbe language of a province is the 
'angnage of its masses— of its women and children— of ife homes, which Urdu certainly is 
not It is, as already observed, confined only to the cities and towns, nnd there even only 
among the highest section of tho MubsmmadaD community. 


Tills one fact alone should be enough to banish Urdu from the ptitnary and middle 
schools of the province as the compulsory medium of popular instruction, for it is absolutely 
fatile and absuid to try to educate a nation through the medium of a foreign tongue It has 
been held by competent scholars that Urdu is not a foreign language, but only a dialect of 
Hindi, and their contention is based npon tbe fact that tbe grammatical structure of the former 
is perfectly Hindi There can be no doubt that Urdu has no separate grammar of its own, 
and so far as grammar is concerned it is Hindi But that is hardly a sufficient reasou to 
argue that Urdu is only a dialect of Hindi Open whatever Urdu hook or newspaper they 
may, they will see that above 30 per cent of tho words are Persian nnd Arabic, and less than 
20 per cent Hindi , and even this lets than 20 ncr cent, can hardly be called words, for most of 
them ttte mere case marks, inhections, and tbe like The Alijitrh Inthlute Gateile, admitted 
on all bands to be the best written Urdu journal, or auy other Uidu newspaper, will bear out 
our contention Urdn, with its more than 80 per cent of Persian and Arabio words, is no 
more Hindi than the language of an Engl sbmao would be if he used nothing but English 
words with mere Hindi ease marks, prepontions, ond a few verbs Hence the opinion that 
Urdu is only a dialect of Hindi is, in our humble opinion, erroneous and wholly misleading 
Had it been only a variety of Hindi, 600 yean of (tuhamraadau rule would have been able to 
mako it something like popular in India, or, at all evcols in some part or parts thereof Tlie 
British Government, since its advent, 1 as done for Urdu all that is possible to do to encourage 
a language It has made it the language of the primary and middle schools and, toa consider, 
■ibfo extent, of the high schools and colleges, it hos made it the tongue of the cuteheries, and 
It has made it the language of its officers It could not have done more And yet what is the 
II „Ti anything more than a ackly exotic in the Punjab— or, for the matter of 
that.inall ln^a? Has it taken. rootin the soil? Havathe people accepted it os a language of 
their own? No, it is yet a language anioown to the people, whether Hindu orMuham- 
fculdCr.wPT,V«’’tl.“ therefore, humbly hold that lustruction 


country, and not through Urdu The real Itn^ua franta of the country. 'vXg 
S ^ foreigners with Urdu The fact could 

f easily be proved if a Hindi newspaper like the BSarei iltilra, Behar Ban Ihu, &c , were leaJ. 
P«jsT> ,,, 
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reasons which, in contradistinction, might I e called the national reasons for the ‘iJopticn of the 
same coarse of education MV the Pnn^ah Uicdi, nwl not Urdu is the lin<}Ma. ftaftta of India, 
as stated before It is the language of the North-Western Provinces and Undb, Behar, the 
Punjab and Itajpntana, and, though not tl« language of Bengal, Gujarat and the Jlaharatta 
country, it IS umversally understood m those promces also Madras is the only part of tlio 
conotry where Hindi is not generally understood Dr. Rajendralal Milra thus speahs of 
Hindi, " The Hindi is by far the most important of all the vcroacular dialects of India 
It 19 the language of the most cmli'ed portion of the Iliodu race from the eastern boundary of 
Behar to the foot of the Sohman range, and from the Vindhya to the Taroi The Garkhas 
bare carried it to Rnmaon andNepal, and os a liagiia ftaaea it is intelligible everywhere from 
the Hobistan of Peshawar to Assam, and from Kashmir to Cape ComoriD " Balfour, abo, 
m his Cyclopaedia of India, observes ” It (Hindi) abounds in Sanskrit words and has many 
dialects Speaking generally, the tongnes spoken in the wtioL of Upper India, includiog the 
Punjab, from the Himalajan to the Vindbyan range, may be said to be Hindi — also the 
languages of Kumaon and Garhwal, all along i^e sab Himalayan range os far as the Gogra 
river, the impure dialect of the Gurkha, th^e Bru Bh£$h£ (or Dhakha, as is pronounced in the 
Ganges], the Punjabi, Multani, Sindi, Jataki, Hnmti, Maiwan, and, itjs said, Kookani 
Ibe Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so highly polished as to be called a distinct tongue '' 
It 13 extremely desirable that India sbonTd have a language understood in every part of it, and 
this IS another reason why Hindi should be eoconraged by being made the medium of popular 
instruction in the Punjab We know several Natives of this part of the country who have 
Icimt Bengali in less than a month, axd several Bengalis who have learat Hindi within a 
similarly short pertod We, agam, know Punjabis who have learnt Mahratti, and Maharattas 
who bare learnt Hindi withm the same penod Hindi lectures are understood and thoroughly 
appreciated not only in the pronnees of winch Hindi is the laugnsge, bnt in Bengal, Bombay, 
Gujarat, and such other parte of the country as have remaentars or their own Even women 
m Bengal and Bombay noderstand aod appreciate Hindi, thongh they cannot speak it Almos* 
the same thing might bo said of the Deva Nsgan alphabet it is an alphabet which te mon 
lugely known in India than any other alphabet It is the alphabet of the Nortb-Westen 
Pmvinces ond Oudh, Behar, the Maharatta eoantry, Gujarat, and Rajputana It is yej 
largely known m the Puajab, while it is known to all edneated people in Bengal and ]^Iadry 
the Bengali alphabet u only a modification of the Deva Nsgan, which makes it very easy j 
a Bengali to learn the latter Thus, ns Hindi u the most uaireT«aliy nnderstood Ungaa 
Heva Nagan u the most aoirersally known nipbabet m India These are what may be ca/ 


Persian alphabet in the schools of the Punjab 

For the various reasons given above, we are humbly of opinion that Hindi and the 
Nagan alphabet ihoold be made the medium of popular instroctioo m the Fonjab, with 
vision for the teaching of Urdu for those Muhammadans who may prefer it to Hindi, ^ 
those Htndna and Muhammadans who may like to stndv it m addition thereto Bepr 
our earnest and fervent hope that you will give our hunable representation the attention / 
the question discussed deserves / 


J/}S4 Iniaitlanti of Jtaag and Maglidna 


Identical memorial with the above received from— 

1,541 residents of Bewan m Ourgaon D stnet 

634 residents of Bomeli, Fort Bobtes and Malot lo Jhelum District 

9,000 residents of Amritsar 

2,033 residents of Lndhuna 

6H re-idents of Hashisrpur Municipality 

BS3 residents of Batala 

1,26a residents of Wazirabad and Sodra 

3S2 residents of Jallaudar 

850 residents of Sirsa 

4 82j residents of Delhi 

3,2^7 residents of Robtak D strict 

ODO residents of \airowal, Fatehabad, Inllwdw, and Gondvral 
300 residents of Dera Obazi Kban, 

600 residents of Jbelnm 
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Memorial from the Inhabitants of Multan 

We, the undersigned inhabitants of Malfan, beg to submit the following repiesentation 
for the favonrable consideration of the Commissioii 

2 It IS a matter of great eatisfaction to ns that the question of mass education has been 
taken up by the Government of India by appointing a Commission under your able Piesideut- 
ship In connection with this subject of deep impoitauce, we beg to take this favourable 
opportunity ofbrmging to your notice the gre it dissdvantc^ea which the inhabitants of this 
province labour under, in consequence of Urdu being the medium of mass-education, to the 
entire exclusion of their real vernacular, the provincial bkiika 

3 We teed scarcely enter into details here to prove the fact, patent as it is, that Urdu is 
an arbficial language, which was corned danng the reign of the Moghul emperors to meet the 
want then felt of facilitating intercourse beetweea the rulers and the ruled This want having 
ceased to exist long ago, there is evidently no necessity for retaining this foreign dialect as oue 
of the media of communicating our thonghta, and its continnance does not appear to be 
beneGcial at all 

4 During the Moghul penod, this langnage was used only in those la^e cities of the 
North Western Provinces and Oudh which lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital of the 
empire It did not extend beyond those places and even there its use was conliued to the 
educated few of the time But in the Pnnj&b it did not exist till the advent of the British 
rule We have now before ua the result of more than thirty years’ exptnenee during which 
period the Government have given their best support to its d {Fusion, by mtroducmg it, not 
only in the higher schools, but also m all the primary schools of the province, and by making 
it the court language But that it is til adapted to the province is apparent from the fact 
that it baa failed to be nndcrstood by the masses, much less to be generally spoken 

6 Urdu 19 not taught in any part of India excepting the Punjab, the North Western 
Provinces and Oudh , but here, also, the language is almost as foreign to the mass of the 
people — and more particularly to tlio«e of the Punjab — as it is to the Bengalis, the Behans, 
the Oeecasis, or the Smdbis Again, it is too well known to require dilating upon here, that 
while the provincial tAaika is need amongst ua by Hindus and Muhammadans alike, Urdu is 
intelhgible oi ly to those who take pains to make a study of it We therefore fail to see why 
this language should be forced upon us, while in the other provinces the medinm of education 
U strictly confined to their respective local bhiiiat 

6 To enable one to correctly speak or write this language, a knowledge of Persian is 
indispaDsable Leaving aside the Punjab people, it will bo foond that id Delhi and Lucknow, 
the »ief seats of the Urdu tongne, noleas one is familiar with the Persian his Urdu is 
incorrect and utterly unworthy of pr^uclion as a literary composition Ihe acquisition of a 
sound knowledge of Urdu tbervfore necessarily demands instruction in the Peisian, and thus 
imposes a twofold task on the scholsr 

7 So far about the lauguage We would hnmbly beg to call your attention to the 
defective symbols employed for expressing it in writing We 1 ave already said that words 
bad to be coined Allow ns here to respectfully invite the ottention of the Education Com- 
nission to the fact that letters had to be invented and added to the Arabic alphabet, but 
scarcely with any approach to SQCce<=s£ally remedying the original defects la the Arabic alpha- 
bet, or to fully meeting the requirements of our articulate sounds It cannot he denied that 
the Arabic alphabet is defective, not only so far as the arrangement of letters js concerned but 
also in the representation of sounds and symbols tide Kajendra Lall Mitia and other autho- 
rities on the subject The combination of letters lu the formation of words is eo intricate and 
perplexing to a beg nner that it matenally adds to the difficulty of acquiring this language 
compared with others 

The adoption of a better alphabet would therefore seem to press itself on our consideration 

8 It will be seen from the above that the objectione agamst introducing Urdu m our 
schools are of a twofold nature, vii — 

I,— That on account of the defects that exist in the language itself which is at best 
but artificial the people do not feel incimed nor do they find tbeir way, to 
make it practically suitable to their situation, and consequently it fails to 
leceive any appreciation from them, and la thus barred from becoming a 
national language 

II —That on account of the enconiagement that Urdu receives from Government it 
stands in the way of the development of the local bhitha and therefore the 
attention which >e due to the latter as the mother tongue of a people is denied 
to it 

9 The above, in our humble opinion, are briefly a few of the principal objections to, and 
defects in, Urdu 

We ehall now ask permission to represent to (he Commissioa what we have to advance 
m favour of the local iidtia 

10 This being the mother tongue of the province is naturally easy of acquirement by 
the Hindu and Muhammadan inhabitants of it alike If it were introduced m our schools, 
the exertions which our boys have now to make to retain in their memory a stock of foreign 
words before they can qualify themselves to compieliend the subject matter of study would be 
spared and the purposes of location would be served more ccoaorDioally and moie efficiently, 
and what is much more desirable, there Will then be at onr d spo al a very effiechve means for 
advancing female eJucatiun, the great importance of which to national progress is so very 
obvious 


I*anj<b 


13u 
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11 The different of the other parts of tins eonntry are much more close!/ related 

to the prOTinoal hlitka thsn to Urda There are » man/ words of SansVnt ongm oomoon 
to the Tanoos ihiikai of India, that a Ponjibi speakingr h» l«al Udtka will he suffiaeaU/ 
understood eTerrwhere in the country In fact, what u termed Hatha is almost the /»«/»«- 
franea of India. But let an Urdu-«peaking person viMt Sladras or the Deccan, and he will 
find himself nnintelligible to all aronnd him The canse of it is not far to seek , it is the 
admiitore of Arabic and Persian words in Urdo which he cannot help using, and which 
places him in that disagreeable position, 

12 TbeWaslae of India are all written in the Den >4gan characters, with slight 
modifications in form The DeTa-^aga^ alphabet is more copioos and nnambiguons, more 
iMeatificallj’arraogedandmorelegibleinwnliog.andis capable of expressing almost all sounds 
with greater precision than the Arabic charaeters in which Urdu « generally written Indeed, 
we nmy say that in every respect the Deva Kagan is about the most complete alphabet of all 
that hare yet been densed m the world 

IS OoiecUonmighlbe hrcugkt forward to the latrodoctionof the local hiatha as agener^ 
medium of instrnction on the ground that the Mohammadan community might not like it 
But this will be found to be witfont foundation The language u as much the mother tongue 
of the Hindus in the Punjab as it is of the >fobaoiiaadans, and would natarally be preferred 
to Urdu by the one community for precisely the ome reasons for which it would be preferred 
by the other Should any apprehensions he entertained as to the general Iiimg for the Deva- 
K i'ran character by th* Muhammadan inhabitants of the Punj^, such apprehensions would 
be mmpletely remoT^ if wc would only direct our attention to the very remarkable fact that 
the accounts of traders all over India, whether Hin^ or Muhammadans, are kept in some 
form or other of Hindi, 

14 There u another thing which might Mthaps be urged against our representation, 
namely, that the encouragement of the pronsciai ihatha wonld tend to produce a mDltipbcity 
of Indian Tecnaculare, betides inYolriug a great change in lie present srstem. of edocation 
This argnment will, howerer, fall to the groand, when it is considered that there u scarcely 
any probability of the use and preratcuce of one common Ungnage all orer a country so T»st 
as India, which ualroo*t a cootinent ta itself, while, on the other hand, the abore ^temeots 
wqoM tend to ths conclusion that, if any such couunon language were possible, the chaacea are 
mneh more in farour of the Hindi iAatio, written in the Dcra-K£gan characters, than of 
Drda. 

15 For these considerations, we respectfully to prepo«e that the pronneul IhMa 
written in the Pers'Kagan ebanctere be adopted as tbe medinm of m3sa,edQcation, and be 
made a cnmcnlsocy subject of ttody in all the pninary and middle schools of the proTince u 
place of Urdu 

IQ In conclusion, we earnestly trust that-thisrepresestaiion mil commend itself to the 
Commission, and the abore pTopo«aJ, which alone in our hnmble opinion is tbe likeliest meant 
to supply ^e great educational want of Upper India, will meet with a faToonble consider 
ation. 

Signed by— 

PANDIT DATARAMA \ARMA, 

and 4^32 other gentlemen 

Identied hlemotial with the shore rece i red from inhabitants of Mnzaffergaib with about 
310 simiatufes 

Ideutical MemcriaT from inbabitaats of Khangarb with about 400 siggatmes 

Identical Memorial from lohabitants of Shujabad with 552 signatures 

Ideatical Memorial from mhabiCanisof Afontgomery with 75 signatures 

Ideobcal hlemonal from the other inhabilaots of M ultin with SS Dgoatum 


Ilemortal Jrom Se^idenls of Lahore to the HonouBABUS TV TT Httsteb 
X,I,.D , C liD , President of the £(fiienfion Commission 


M e feel very thankful to GoTcrninent for its banng taken up the question of diBiising 
education among tbe mas^ That the only practiral way of effeclmg this is to make the 
rernacnlar of the people the medium of irstruchon admits of no qneshon But nnfortnnatelr 
for this provmee, iis real rernscnlar ihatla, or tbe spoken language has been entirely itraored, 
and Urdu, au artificial language, which » as foreign to the Punjabis as it is to the lii^itanfs 
ot Deccan w Boigat, has t*en forced npen ns under the patronage of GoTeminent. To remore 
mwioncephon on this subject, we take this faronrable opportunity of urging the claims of the 
taother tongue of the funoteen loaiicto of this pnmnee, so that the object of Goeernment, i e , 
the spread of primary edocation among the masses, especially when its extension is contem ' 
plated, nay not be frustrated by the conimaatVKicC the present injonens system Vte now 
beg to lay before you our reasons for the opnions expressed above 

F'rit — Urdn is tfit the Tcrnacular of the pmeince, and is only used by the oEcwl classes 
, V® nn account of its being tbe eonrt language though we see no reason why 

U thonW not be opUenal for the people to ose in courts their Hatia. as in Behar and tie 
v-eatral 1 roTincts . and it is almost munteDigiUe to the masses ©win" to its great admixture 
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oJ JerBian and Aiatic elements ivlnle tt»e t« 1 Ternaimlsr o£ tte piOTince is tte hh&zha whaci 
IS, as all Indian bhasias are, tbe offspnng^ oE Sansknt and Fraknt^rt(f^ Beame, Trumpp, 
Ra^endialal Uittra, and otlier anthontiea on ibe solgcct 

Second —In spite of all efforts of the successtTV Aiubammadan and English rulers to foster 
Urdu, the masses of the people haTe not adt^ed it Even in its hiith place, the North* 
'Western Provinces, it is spoken bj a vety limited nnmher in the chief towns , while in this 
province, in the towns and viUigea temoto from the scat of Government, Urdu is as little 
understood as Bengali or Jfahratti 

Pitrd —It was created during the Uahanwnadant^iaia with a view to facilitate intetcourse 
between the rulers and the ruled, and was never meant to supplant the language of the people 
which then flourished in private patAeala* and eiaitdlas os fiecly aa it does now All the 
apparent growth and vigour of Urdu is due to the patronage of the late Mubamoiadan 
Emperors of Delhi and our present Govemment bnt it has as httle penetrated into, or 
influenced the masses as English has 

FuvrlA — The real vernacular of the province is the IXdiia spoken bf the Hindus, as well 
as the Muhammadans, while Urdu is sever spoken in family circles of an^ hut the most reflned 
secbon of the latter When the biaiAa is written in Dera Nagan characters it is called the 
Hindi iiatAa, and when in Gurmukht characters the Punjabi iiatia As the Peva Nagan 
characters are universal in India, white the use of the Gnnnnkhi characters is confined to the 
Sikhs, the former should, in our humble opinion be used in works intended for the instruction 
of the masses in, at least. Upper India for the following additional reasons — 

(1) — The Deva NIgari characters, with some modificitions, are used in other provinces of 
ludia for all languages derived from Sanskrit, snch as 'Mahrstti, Gujardthi, Bengah, Kaitbi, 
Hindi Marwari &c 

(2) — The Deviv-Kigari alphabet is more copionain symbols, more scientircally arranged 
and capable of expressing almost all sounds nitb precision, than any other current alphabet 

(3J— ^bile the Deva Nagan charueters are written with sufficient ease and rapidity for 
all practical patposea in the same way as Bengali and Onjarathi are, tber are far more legible 
and unambiguous than the Arabic characters m which Urdu is generally, though not always, 
written 

(4)*~The DeTa*Nagan characters are learnt by a beginner more easily than the Arabia 
chatactere 

(6)— The Deva Nfgari characters are those most commonly used by almost tbs whole of 
the Rinda community of the Funjfb and the North Western Provinces 

(6) — The instruction of females of the Rindn community, which is as impoitant in mass 
education as the edncation of the stronger sex, can only be earned os through the medium 
of the Deva Kagan characters as owing to Kitgions prejudices (hey have a aislike to learn 
books written in foreign characters 

(7) — It is far more easy for a Muhammadan to leam tbe Deva Nsgan obarocters than for 
a Hindu to learn the AraSio characters Ibe blohammodans have no religious prejudices 
against learning the characters of the Hindus, as they have no prejudice against eating 
their food, .hut the more rebgioua among tbe Iliodus have such prejudices against foreign 
diaracter 

If however, it be deemed indispensably necessary to maintain Urdu for tbe sake of the 
Muhammadan population, we respectfully beg to urge tbat in any scheme of mass educa*ion 
that may be devised for this province the instroction of the people through Hindi iiatia 
shAwlA hiv« s.h UmA «^ns.k Yksfl® with Ubua, Ueda cs-pcaia-Uy *al«.w ttia WAjssity 

of the students ace Hindus It might be urged agninst this proposal that it does sot only 
involve great changes m the present system, bnt also tends to multiplicity of the vernaculars 
whereas their unity would be more useful But this argument is m our humble opinion 
fallaciou", for there can never he one vernacular for a country like India a continent m itself , 
whQe if any such vernacular were possible, it could only be the Hindi MatXa written m Deva. 
Nitgaci characters, which are well known and understood throughont the country a clam 
which no other characters or language of this conntry can lay Hindi hhatba is understood 
by tbe Punjabi, the Hindustani, tbe Bengali, (be hlabratti, the Gujarathi tbe Stndhi, 
the Marwan In ehoit, by all nationalities of India , but Urdu is not 

In order to carry out the above proposal we venture to suggest that a principle be laid 
down that in every ptimsw school of (his province the Hindi ddaida, supplemented where 
necessary by Urdu, should form (he medinm of mstruction and that in every middle school 
our national classic, on which all the Indian vernacnlars are based, namely Sanskrit, should be 
taught ID preference to Persian, or tbe latter might bo supplementary where necessary hut 
not compulsory as atpreseot It might be n^ed here that Sanskrit is ta ight in some of the 
high schools of the Punjab as an optional subject, but that is practically d scouraging 
Sanskrit and the bXdiia , for when the etndents are forced as iiey are tn (ie Punjdb to begin 
tbeir education with Urdu and Persian and devote seven or eight of their best years to these 
languages, which again, are considered sniHcient for their entrance into the University, thej 
cave very little to learn tbe lyifuniaj language, Sanskrit, or to cultivate their mother tongue, 
the bhitha which is one of the principal reasons wby tbe vernacular of this province is as yet 
far behind Bengali Mahratti, and Gujarathi m htersuy improvement Unfortunately all the 
officers of the Pubhe Instruction Department of this province are acquainted with Urdu and 
the foreign languages, Persian or Arabic, on which this artifi lal language is based but ace 
totally Ignorant of the hhasba and our national classic Sansknt Hence they I ave not vet 
been able to realise the necessity, or the ntihty, of giving instruction to the masses throne'll 
tbeir own vensaoolor, while the NaUve delegate of fte local Government of this province 
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in Ite Coiwni«SKin Wing ft ilntaftmmadan can tardlj be expected te do justice to tbe mtccesU 
of the Hindu community 

in conclfl'ion, we Mg to express a hope that our hnmble proposal, which alone cun supply 
the great educational wont of the people ol Upper India, wiU not bo set at naught UirougU 
the influence of the official cla^ who alone, for the sake of their own case, hare been foster- 
vug aa attifieml language to the detriment of the real interests of the people 

Signed by— 

GOBURDHtJN BASS PESIIOTTRI, 

GOkDL rUAND, 

1»AIR\ MULL, 

KIIOOR MEKUM, Gfrl to Stftnnlfndent, 
Simla Ihritum, 
Inlaiilaat cf Jullum^r Cttf, 
SALIORAM, Se-f CUth, ditto ditto, ' 
IIIRA LALL, Matter e/ Jallaadar, 

SULO SVnAlE, JiookiKg Ajsat, Kalla 


Identical Memorial from 75 residents of Kaithal 
Identical Memorial from 1,000 residents of Gajnnwala. 


JllemonalfromS-etidenti of Itupnr to theJlQsavTiKniX W. VT. Hzstsu, 
LHU , I’r^siddwf of the £ducaiion Cmmimon 


"We, the residents, Ac, of Oopar, lcg*to snlmit the following representation for the 
connderation of the Commission orct which you preside 

'fTe feel rery thankful to Qoremtnent for its banng directed its ottentiou to enomre into 
''the prHeut state of elementary education throughout the Empire and the meins oy w^ch 
ihu can ererywhete be extended and improTed,*’ and for its a&sanng the pnlho that it is not 
the policy of Goreroraent " to cheek or hinder m soy degree the further progress of high or 
middle education *' tVe also feel eery grateful to Goremment for its haring recognised it as 
as essential condition in a sound and complete edaeutional system " that each section of the 
people should be in a position to secure that description of education which is most consonant 
to Its feelings ax^ suitM to its wants *’ 

The present position of education m the PsujSb is very unsatisfactory There is not 
" that freedom and ranety of education " which u considered by the Ooremmeut of India as 
an es«eiihal condibon m a " sound and cotnpMe educational ^'lem." All the j oaths of the 
country ate, as it were, being cast in an educational mould that u neither consouaut to the 
feelings nor suited to the wants of a targe aod loflueotial porUou of the community Persian 
a language entirely aben to the countrr, and Urdu, which is conflued to a compareUrely small 
section of the people, aud the Persian chacacters, which are wholly exotic to the conutry, arc 
being forced by the Gorerament upon the peopte la its courts ana schools, while Sanskrit, the 
mother of the Indian Tcmaculars, and Hindi, the most widely current of the htu'-ua'-es 
in India, and Cera Kagan, the indigenous characters of the country, are systemMioSir 
neglected. ■' 

Kothing but a Commission appomted by the Gocemment of India conld be expected to 
remove the defects and supply the deEcicncies of the edncatioual system in the Punjab The 
Gcweraiaent of the Punjab, in its Resolution dated 18th Pehruaiy 187$, reciewing the Report 
on popular education in the Pnnjab for the year 1871-72, remarked as follows * — 

** The general scheme of stodiee for TeraifoUr eeboole also appeare to rejoin reconsi Jerahoii Uore e»> 
ceatllj vooli the liieoteoastJGersnior trier to the sto-I; ol PersuB which is taught m ererj pnsiaiT school 
in the PoBifb, the pep Is m which shonU patnrallf belongto the acnraltBral classes. FersuDu a Uncmage 
Bowhere spoken m the FaDjfb except perhaps in theatfor Peshawar itself- It is the verDaeoUr «f no°cIase 
af the people. Its sae is roofioed to msn of tank or snonstiii of GoTemmeut eSces sind V; deTcting so iBneh 
attentian in its schools to its ftndp the Goeeiniuent hasemharknl on apehejef qneetioDable wisdom. The 
beasiyof the Fetsiao lasgnage its nchaessaado/Baiaeok aoditseomoas hccralara wiU prrrent its stndr erer 
being n^joted by Ifatires of peainos, bat to the great mass of the people its aeipuaition u a pnre^ waste 


Further on in the eame paragnph it is stated that-— 

“ lie IitaUM.at-G«»ero« «*a«it.ha«4aiatioaiI««oKooltJ* KhwAaiu'Po.i»i4hTji\ns»iii>Ttv»n Mi maie for 
tubing H odi. Gonnokhi. or Ihe reading cf Tillage acconnt hooka, all of which would be osefal la some rart* 
of the sountry to the cUassa for which these eebootaace pnaianly intended Boys of every emde and >!««« 
in life art forced into the same tnonll and hare to pass thnogh the same ^ucatioiial course," 

_ KotwithslM^g ^at these remarks were made by the Punjab Gorernment i 


^ defects anil supply the deficiencies pointed out in 
*®e 01 education w the Pnnjah It will he ohserced from the scheme of *tud es that 
T ^ sh. middle, and 

P ry schools established by the GoTermnent And no provision has yet been made 
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for the (eaehirfj of HinJi in any GoTeramenl echool m the Punjib We might also here m 
r>.wn~ allude to the wint of oneouragoment to the San«Lrit Linguago m the Government 
•chrols m the Punjlb Indeed, Sanskrit » put down a« nn optional subject m tlio sclieme of 
•ludirt f< r tl e middle sebooU Hut, as a matter of fac‘, there are not many middle schools m 
the province which hare l«..n provi led with teachereof Sinskrit 

H e neoil not add anything to tha juH anl forcdle remarks of the Punjab Government 
against tbc teacbiag of Ptrsian as a compulsory sui^cct in the sclioob hut wc beg to nr-re that 
thc«c remarks are, to a great extent, npplieablo to the study of Urdu also In spite^of all 
clTorts of the aucccs’ivc niUrs of the kind to foa'er Urdu, it has not gamed currency among 
the masses Lven in tfiiidustan properit is nnderstood by a limited numberof people, and 
spoken ly a still smaller nunilier, ivstdiDg pnncipall) in tbc large tovns, whilst it is never 
spoken m the famitj cirehs of any I nt the most renned section of the Muhammadans lo the 
preat mass of the pcoj le, llin lua as welt a* Mnhammodins, of the Punjab proper it is un* 
intelbgillo owing to there I'Cing no limit to tlte introduction of Arabic and Persian words 
into it Tins is practically recogni cd in the court* in the Punjab, wLcro the spoken langua're 
u tho vernacular of the country, the written Ungiiagt by a ilnvnge anomaly however, being 
Urdu Me niigbtalso here draw attention to the Tact that Ibe speech of onr unlettered Mut 
hammadm bretlireii is iKntieal with the tp<vcti of the Ilindiis, and that Pirsian and Arabic 
words arc as little used and undcrslMxi by tho Muhammn Ians ns by the IlinJns 

All the a{ parent growth and vigour of Urdu is duo to tho patronage which the then 
hnguago of the camp of the Mulnmmalan rulers of India received at the bauds of the 
Muhamm.1 law emperors, and to thi. unjust an 1 one sided fuj port which it contmued to ol fam 
from the Hntish Govercinniit A\c cannot but ol serve with regret that the British Govern 
meat by, as it were, identifying ilsilf with tho eaa«e of tbo Urdu languigo has neglected and 
in a manner discouraged the claims of Ifin Ii, tho dialects of which arc spoken over an area os 
great as that of Austria an I greater than that of rrance, and by a people more than twice tho 
ircnch nation (r>>/r IK-amrs) 

Me also Wg to draw jour attention to the injutiec of encouriging tho Persun characters 
•t the cost of the D•.^a•^dganchar3eUr«. Tho defects of llio Periian characters are uiis 
vrrsally known and do not re<|uire to bo nentoneil in detail The Persian cl aracters an. 
d'.fvctiTO anl redundant whrn apjlud to cipre«8 tho verniciihrv The name of the letter 
d>cs not mdieato t! e round and those who know anjtbing about liaching most know wlat 
a senoui eml arrai^ment that is for beginners, and cspecialiy for chitdicn > For beginners tbo 
Piriian characters are diiri<.uU to lean, and nading and writing in them it acijuircd with 
great trooblo and in a long time The alleged superionty of the Pirsian characten is said to 
consist m tho ease anl rapdity with which they are wntleu, but that rapid wnliog is uoi 
Ter*ally known to ille.tlle ahd ami iguoos, and to pnrluko more of tbo nature of liicrogly- 
phies than as somethiQg written in alphabets Practieally when the Pvrsian characters are 
written in the form lo which they aregencmtljr written, no dcHnitc principle guides 

the form of tie letters, but only the caprice of the writer, and Lcnco the work of reading 
fdifoi/o writing can only be done by experts, and that too by guessing tbe words from the 
context Only some ei,.htcen dilTrrent forms are made to sene SC dilTcrent letters by tbe ap 
plication of strokes and dots, &c , which arc almost always omitted m writing In writing the 
vowels are practically alnajs omitted, the soun I of KtUrs being determined by tbc context 
So it happens tliaC tho pmctiec of writing tho vemichlirs by means of the Persian 
cliaracUrs Womes not uufretjueiitly the cause of tho miscarriage of jnslieo in our court 
The Persian clisraclers arc exotic to Itic land and were meant to express tho I’crvnn Iinguage 
only and not tho rcrnaculirs of this country, sod it seems lery objcctionablo to Bup> 
plant by such characters the Dvva Isdgari characters which are indigcoona to the soil 

Tho Dels ^agari characters arc (he best and tbo most scicntiro characters that the world 
has ever produced Xotie of the objeclions that sp] ly to the Persian cluracters hold good 
with rcsp<x.t lo the Dcra•^agan cliaractcrr, Tbo olfhabctis arranged scienUfically Ihe 
names of the Utters express only the sounds for which they stand The letters express all 
the sounds winch the natives of the county ore in the habit, and under the necessity, of utter 
ing Ko ombiguity wlalevcr can be cause! by Uieir use, and wniing in these characters is 
al^ys legible They ore very easy to learn, and reading and writing can be acquired with 
facility and rapidity I y mcaos of them To learn lo read and write ll rough the Deva Nagari 
characters rt-qiiires as many months only as it takes years to learn to read and wnte through 
the Periiau cliaractcrs Their substitution for the Peisian characters in wr ling the verna 

eulars would indeed be a great blessing to tho people of Northern li dia as it would save an 

endless waste of time and an iinneceBsary tainlion of bnima The Deva Nigari charaolers 
are Ih" most widely prevalent cliaractcrs in India and all tie eharaeteis for tho vernaculars 

allied to Sanskrit Lave very great resemblance to them, if they arc not, indeed, the same 
characters in distorted forms t\ e humbly beg lo urge tl at the qi estion of the educaUon of 
tho masses, nay tbe whole question of tbc cdncation of the country will never ^satisfactonly 
solved till the Nfi^an ebnvaefers are introduced into the schools and the courts throughout tbo 
Icnc-th and breadth of all that portion of India the vernacnlareof which are of theSansknt stock 

LdScatioa among the masses can never spread when haniing to read and write, which cau be 
aceomplislcdinsomeraentbs.isnndcbytbesjstem which finds favour with the Govern 
ment a work of years Mo might here lemark that, though Urdu and Hindi have very 
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near!) an iJcnlical {rrunmiar onJ differ mwipallj m ▼flrtlulary and llir wntfcn cliarartm, 
the Urdu lis» Irfotiie, nnj i* crcry d«j pwroinffj more an 1 more ni intellijphle to the ma»»« 
and utiPUtil for eprindin** an India as \t make* o«ot *» manr fotciRO (Artlic and Pcwau) 
nordi oe iKiesiliIi* Tlio llimit, nn the other kind u«r* ae fe«* fon ijn won!* ai pi»»i}le for 
Ire^hideaa ani olject* rcimwUor tcienUf e *wl oUiet J oto»m it i* neceeiarj* ifat ncirworie 
elioiild !« coiiu-d jlic IJnlu inrariiW) rp»orta for frceh word* to the I’cman and Arabia 
lan^jiiagi* The Hindi, on the other hand, moiled to the indiffenoa* Tcmaeulari ei^iken alike 
iiy l\io Hindu nnd ^t^UaTnlnadan inhalutaTit* oI the country, or to Santknt, wuich w tlio 
mother of the lernandar* <t r«orlhcro Icdia and Deccan, All the Tcrnacular lanjoaije* 
current III Northern India and mo«t o! Ihofc in Ike Deccan arc of the Sanskrit itoeV * 'ILo 
Ilmdi and other Tcrnacubni, of India of the SaneVrit tlock look to their allied rertiacular*, 
and to the Sanskrit for their dciclopment and for frc«h word* to expresi new iJt-a* and ol jecti 
fotMicntific and other purpoisw Ml tKetelan"«ijje*» theref >re, will, and it i* aUo dettriLlc 
that they ehould, (end to adopt one and the aame or *1h^ *cl of term* for aeientiCe and other 
newohjccU *lhii will l< a threat gain to the enase of »etcnco of India, and it will hare an 
important and beneficial effect on the future pn-gree* of India. Ain matter of faet, Hindi, 
on account of Jieiiig the language of one fourth of the intial itanti of India, and aa it occnpiea 
the central eite, and aa it aim* at uting todigenoua material* for ili d rclopment, n more or 
lc<a understood m the province* in which the other langiiagca of the Saniknt itock are apoken 
Audit I* rjnito Icasiblo that with pronet wicouragetnent Hindi might heeoiae the language 
of learning and icici ee for the whole of Norlhero India 

Undir these circumslaneca, it u neitherpombhs nor detiralle that Urdu, which horrowa 
from foreign language! for ita deceloimcnl, should gain currency in Northern India, the 
Temaculara of which are denred from the Sanskrit atock The Hindi lan,^ge, allieil ns it i* 
to the Sanaknt and *0 many TCTMculim of India, M prc.«niineiilly fitted to b^ma the lead* 
mg language of Irdia And a* it is to cIikcI^ allied to the rernacniar of the Pnnjib a* to Le 
almost callM the ume l-ingnage, it la a fit inatminent for imparling to the youths of the 
country mslmetion in tmbhe ichool* 

Tbo question of cliaracteri and langunge aa media of instmelion in puhlie sehool* for hoya 
Lae A very impi rtant bearing on tlia question of female education lemala education among 
the ilindua cannot he corned on through the Persian cliaractcra aud (be Urdu language 
iemaU aducatwn among the Hindis can only ho named on by meant of the DewNkgan 
character! and tie Hindi and the Ponj^bi language* Female cilucation can never make aati<« 
factory progma until the Dm Nkgari chancter* and the Hindi language arc introduced 
into tho schools for the boys, and until Iliada U>)-a are more familiar with tbo 
charactert and tbo language Pemalo education among tho misses mil spread by sutcra and 
daughters nicking up knowlcdgu from Ihcir brothers and fathers at hnme, and not to much 
by means of schools, which for want of fun)* cannot bo multiplied to the dcsimblo extent, 
and adto, eccntding to tho neotont custora oC tli<i«ouatry,cnonothanttondod by gvtU 
when they are located at a dintinco froru their home* Tbcr? is another very imiterlant ques. 
ties cosneeteti with tho want of encouragement of the vernaculars of the people It is a 
princi] le recognised and acted upon by the British Ooveroment (hat ignorance of bw is no 
excuse for hreaVing it Justice, then, requires that OoTcmment should place the fwople in a 
position tl ot they might not remain ignorant of bw It is ncccssiry, thcrifore, at least that 
all the law of the land shoull l>o rtiidercd by the Gosemisent m the vernaculars of the country 
and written In characters which arc current among the people It will Lc apparent, then, what 
on lujustioe is done to the people when it is consider^ that all the law* which are passed by 
the Legisbture arc wot translated into Hindi, and are not printed in tho K4,iun eusractm 
Again, though the British administration creates a body of pleider* wjo read the law in Urdu, 
it has not hitherto done snythiog in the diractiou of crcnling a hoily of practitioners who 
might read the law in Hindi and who would he more useful to the people If tho Dovera* 
ment recognised practitioners in Hindi, it wou1l afford a lucratiro and bonourahlo work to 
pandits who are now piniug away for want of support, and draw an luQuential class of people 
to itself, and would at the same time give a helping hand to the cause of Sanskrit, which is 
dying out for want of encourageraeut, and seenre a body of well informed aud well trained 
persons learned m the Hiodo law and Sbostras 

The question of chatacUra and language as medta of elementa^ instruction is intimntely 
connected with the question of characters and liugoage which shootd be adopted by Govern* 
ment in lU courts It will be uuptoetieahle to eoWe the question of elementary edncation 
satisfactorily until Government take* m hand tho question of court language and characters. 
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TIi 3 poapfo wil{ ti«ct tale to read tagetly & langnajre nii\A is not iccof^nista ty the Govern- 
rnent m its courts It is necessarj, therefore, that for diffusing elementary education, which 
call only bo diffuwHl through Nagan cl araciers and the Hindi language, Government should 
recognise the Nagari chancUrs and the Hindi langnago m its courts and offices 

It IS hopcil therefore, that by recognising tho claims of the Hindi language and the Deva 
^igari characters the Government of India will place the Hindu community, a very important 
section of the w-opk, ‘',u n. posuian to «cvite tlat desctiption of education which is most conson- 
ant to Its feelings aiidsuited to its wants ** t; e therefore beg to inaLe the following proposals and 
suggestions for Ihofavourahle consideration of the Commiesion and the Government of India — 


Propoiatt aad Saffpeihans 

jj? I*® n^oltsh*<l S3 a compulsory subject for Hindu students m the primary, 

middle nod high schools, i e , it should not he taught ns a compulsory subject to Hindus, but 
should ^ made an optional suhteet for them It might be retained as a compulsory enbject 
for Muhammadan boys, it the Mubammadans are desirous to have it as such 

2 That the HSgnri characters and the Hindi language should be introduced into the pri- 

mary, middle, and high schools Itehoaldbe obligatory upon Ilmdus to leasa the Na^aii 
characters and the Hindi hagaage ” 

3 That the Persian characters and the Urdu language might be compulsory for Muham- 
madans, if they are desirous to have these as such 

4 In the IS districts in which the majority of popnlation consists of Ilmdus Imcluding 
Siklis, Jams, and Uuddliiata), the court language and characters should be Hindi and Nsgan 
The use of Urdu language and Persian characters should be recognised ss optional m the 
courts for filing plaints and pleas and writing judgments and lu other matters to be determined 
by rules In these distncts the study of Pcreinn characters and Urdu should be made optional 



In 11 e 17 dislncts to which the majority of poiuIaUon consists of fitui ammadaos, the 
Persian characters and Urdu languago might be kept os court characters and language The 
use of Hindi language and N^gari characters should be recoguised os optional in the courts for 
filing plaints and pleas, and writing judgments, and in other matters to be determined by 
rules * In these districts the study ox Urdu lang lage and Persian characters should be, as a 
general rule, compulsory for Hindus, bat those wbo object should be exempted from their 
study U 0 beg to subjoin the statistics of tbe popubtion of these IT districts — 













Pnnnry Seicoli —(a) Tliere itould Le pnmaiy fcbooU of two kmJj— HinJi mediua and 
Urdu Bjcdiura , i • 

(4) In tho Thufii ml hum pnmarT wlioofi, u»e aiMtusn of toaciuo" antbmciw iBdgeBfral 
knowlcljro fhoulJ I>e tbe Dcra Nijarj claraeUm «nl tlia Hindi lan?iia?e Tlie Iwj* 
be^n lb«»f educational conne with the Dcfa Ni,;an cltaracter* and the Hin h lan^Sf:? Tli« 
Anhic fharactera and the Urdu language ahouli l«t addc<l to the IVva J^igan charactwi, and 
the Hindi bngitago m the higbcr clawea auhj'ct to the condition* in proposal 4 In the 
Tunjab proper it might ho hotter that :n Hindi medfiim echooN ho) * ahonlJ for facilit/ login 
their cducilionai courw in the primary ichool* with the Pnnjihi language through the l)eva- 
Nagari chnracteni , and after n j car or eo Hindi ahoutd lie anhititutM for the Piinjabi In 
some school* it might liC found neeemry for aooie tnU who hold the GnrmuLhi characten in 
eptciil reverence, to allow thr m to read the l*unjtlrt through the OurmultUi character* along 
with Hindi through Deva Nfgan cliarB<.tets 

(r) In the Uhlu medium primary aclioo]*, the mfllium of teaching antbmetie ana general 
Unowledge should he the Urdu language through the Peroian character The hoy* thoula 
begin their educational courre with lUo lVr»ian character* and the Urdu language, Ite Hindi 
language and the l)tV3*N<gaii character* «hould ho added to tie Urdu language ftnl the 
Arabic characters in the higher claese* a* comiulMfy for lliadus and option^ for Muham* 
tnaJana. 

0 J/i-f III SeiMh — (a) Middle *€1001* ahooU he of three kinds— Hindi meJiam, Urdo- 
medium, and 1- ogh*h medium 

U) In the Hindi medium middle school*, the Di.ra Nfgari ehanclers and the Hindi 
language should he the nie<] um of teaching malhematica an I geurral knowledge The Hindi 
language (through Deva Isagari cl ancterv) *1 oald he Unght a* a compalmrjr sniject aUo. 
Urdu (through 1 ersian character*) also to he taught subjcLl to the condition* in propwal 4 

(r) Id the Urdn mcdi im middle schools, the Ifnlu language and Ftfr<(ian character* should 
be the medium of tcachu g mail emaUesand general knowledge I ho Urdu language (through 
Persian characters) should he taught as a compulsory sol yeet Tho Himli language Ithrough 
DevarN^gan character*) also should be taught os asahj>ct compulsory fur llindas and option 
al for Muhammadai < 

(4) A clusioal linguago (dot «{ San«hnt, r<.t«tao, and Arabic) to lie selected ly the 
itodsnt to he a compulsory subjcv-t of study in the tuiddle icIidoIs of loth the Hindi mediiun 
and the Urdu medium Linds 

(s) IntbeLu„lisb medium mi Idle schools, rnghtb thoull l« the mediDm of trocLios 
mathcmatici and general koowKdgc, (he 1 nglish language being taught a* a compuho^ loh* 
ject and Urdu a* in proposal 4, and the Hindi language as a subject compuloory for lliadus and 
optional for Muhammoilani 

A classical Uogaage (out of SaasVnt Persian and Arabic) might he selMtcd by (he stud* 
ent aa on optional sal jeet of sludr m middle schools of Lt ghsh medium kind if he like* ta 
take up a classical language ScUolarships to be given to those only who take up a classical 
language 

7 Seiocli —la) In high school* I oglisb ehould be (be mcdiumof teachinggeneral 
knowledge and maihemalica and »houl<I he taught as a subject also, besides one vernacular 
(either Hindi or Urdu) to U. chosen I y the atudent. A elauacal language (oat of Saasknt, 
Persian, and Arabic) might he •elected by the studeot a* an oj tional subject of itiidy in I.ng« 
lish medium high schools, if he like* to take op a classical language, scLobrsl ip* heiug given 
to those only who talc up a classi^'a! language 

(4) If Gorernment IS prepared to open Urdu roediom high schools, it sho ild open Hindi 
medium high schools also A classical language (out ol SaiisVnl, Persian, and Arabic) shoulJ 
be chosen by the student to be a compulsory sulject of •tody 

8 By making both Hindi and Urdu as inedu ol imparting initmction, schools will haie 
to he multiplied The number of school* can he loosened by making English as the medium in 
all middle and high schools in which English is Unght In English tn^ium scl ool* a know* 
ledge of English will he better imparted than in tho^ la which it is not made the medium of 
conveying instruction but is taught only as a bnguage Ihcso schools will meet the great 
demand that exists in the cooutry for English education 

9 If in large ullages and in town* containing a mued population of Hindus and 3Inbam 
madansthe Go>ernmeDt establishes Urdn medium orhools, it si ould establish Hindi medium 
tchoolsalso Mbere there IS not scope for schools of tla two kinds o scl ool of that kind only- 
should be established which would suit (he majority of the people of the locality If both 

Hindi medium and Urdu medium schools rarmot be e'tablisbed IQ every village or tqwn, then 
these should he esiablished alternately in alternate villages and town* The”nnciber and catt 
of Hindi medium schools should bear the same proportioa to the number and cost of Urdu 
medium schools as the Hindu population of the dwtnet bear* to the Mutan.reJidaa population 
If Government pleads want of funds, then let it establish only Engl sb medium schools and 
leave it to the people to esfahhsh cither Hindi medium or Urdu medium schools and give 
grants-in aid only “ 

10 la the North 'Western Provinces and other places where dialects of Hindi are spohea 
^ system of education might be made similar to that of the Puniib by mafeinn- (be Devo- 
wsgan chiractera and the Hindi language as the medium of instruction for (he Hindu* lu 
W ii» TT TV” G“3amtand ot^pro^»«s the veroaculm of wb cl srcalli^to Sans 

through DcVa ^aglm characters should be taoglt along with the 

vernacular of the provinces to Hindu bey* ta the higherchisscsbf tho primary and Uic middle 



schools In some phces it might be found practicaWe to teach the vernaculars also through 
"the Dcva Nagari characters “ 

IVehave made this rcpreegntation in ordsHo draw the attention of the Education Comnus 
Sion and the Government of India to the defecfa and the deficiencies of the system of education 
current in the Gov eminent schools in the Punjab 'The system is calculated to retard the 
progress of primary education The reason why primary cdacatioa has made so iittJe progress 
is that its acquisition has been rendered a wort of great diificalty Learning to read and writi, 
which can and ought to be acquired with ease and m a short time is rendered by the system in 
vogue a very difficult and a laborious fasL which can only be aceomphsl ed in years " The 
development of elementary education was one of the mam objects contemplated by the Ees. 
patch of 1854 •" The Government then should have for the medium of elementary education 
selected a character and a language which were easy and could have been acquired in a ehoyt 
time In the first part of the representation we Lave pointed out that the Deva Nigan charac- 
ters are easiest to Jearo, and tbtt reading and wnting 6y means of them can be learnt m some 
months only, whereas it tales years to learn to read and write through Persian characters 
TTe have also pointed ont that the language for elementary education should be the vernacular 
language of the country or one which is very nearly allied to the vernacular language 
Punjabi and Hindi are the vetnaculirs of the Punjih, and Hindi, we have shows is more closely 
allied to Punjabi than Urdu ILerefore, in the first part of the representation we have 
urged that the meana by which elementary education can be extended and improved and the 
means by which "useful and practical knowledge suited to every station m life might be beat 
conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts/ arc the Deva Nagart characters and the 
Hindi language IPe Inow that n large section of our countrymen have adopted the Maham- 
madan faith Bnt they have not changed their language The language spoien by the Hin- 
dus and ^luhammodans of a lorahly is the same, and as a general rule very few Arabic and 
Persian words are met with in the spoken laogaage of our hlnbammodaD brethren as compared 
with the words of the Sanskrit stock in their speech The songs current among the Sinham- 
madan women and which are song at mamages nod on other octasions are true meosuree of the 
genme of the languages carrent in the community These eongs are consricuons by the rarity, 
it not absence, of Arabic and Penun words, and go to prove (hat the mother tougue of no class 
of the community is allied to the Urdu which abonnda in foreign words Again the geserdity 
of the iluhammadans have no antipathy against the ase of the Dcva Nagnri characters, not- 
withstanding what tbo°e who want to be tbe leaders of the Muhammadans might say The 
remarkable fact that the accouuts of traders, whether liiodos or Muhammadans ml over India 
are kebt in some form or other of Deva Kagan (Hindi, Lunde, Itlnhaiani, Laithi, &c ) proves 
the Mohammadaos generally have no aversion to ufing the indigenous characters of the 
coantry. So if the Deva Kagan characters and ifiadi and Pimjdhi lioguages were made (be 
medium of elementary edncation in tbe province, tbe education ol the masses woold he greatly 
extended and mprerved And freedom and variety might be secured in high and secondary 
and even elementaiy education by oHowiog the Mnhammadans to read tbe Arabic language, 
and the Hindus the Sanskrit, which lapguages'ero conoeefed with their respective religions 
And in those parts of the country where the Muhammadans might be opposed to the study of 
the Kagan characters and the Hindi lauguage they might receive their education through the 
Potsias characters and any language which they prefer Tbe lost cenana returns show that the 
proportion of Hindus and Mubammadaos who can read sod write to the whole male popubztica 
of the'c two classes is as follows — - 
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Though m the last census those who know reading and writing m the icd genous characters 
were very" frequently shown as not knowing reading and writ ng still tbe above table shows 
that those who can ’■ead and write among Jiindos aro numerically and proportioDally many 
times more than those who can read and write among Mul ammadans One of the mam rco- 
Bons is that Hindus up to this tune retain II cir vnoacoUr and the easy inj genoos characters 
fKSiran. Gurmnkbi Lundi) as medium rf instruction Accoitliagly, as learning to read snd • 
13 an easy work fur Hindu*, them are many Ifiodns who 1 aro to read and write . where- 
na learmnn. to read and write hanog been made difficult for MuhammatLin* thenumherof 
3.Inhammi«l->M who can read and wnU is smaU And this is so, though Governrnent ha, di, 
couraecd m many ways the learning to read and write through the wd genou, characteis .ad 
Sc reM vernaenhr* Is anyth ng more required to prove that education sraoug the masses will 
not spread until the ^ scan chiracters and the real vernaculars of tl e coantry are adopted as 

K^-mrr characters is of even greater imporfancwthw (bat of the HiDdi Jangua^, for w^ Jt* 
Urdu differs from the Hindi mainly ta its vceahulaxy, being in Jklmcsl all other Wpccta 
ranjft 
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BoftiDffLot adialoel ol the Hindi, anA therefore indigtmous lo the connlry.the Tcmm cliane- 
teraaro nltoffclher foniffn and do not at allemt the genius of the Tcrnaculara which thej arc 
utended to tepmenU , , , , 

However, we leave it to our Muhatnmvl'iii welnren and OoTernraeot to decide whether 
the primary location of the masses ainonp the 5Inl atninidsns should ho earned on throusb ft 
language spoken by the people and one cWly allied to the spoken language or through Urdu 
which IS a language uninteU gihle to the people Let them decide wbcti er elementary educa- 
tion of the masses among Muhimmidius should he earned on through the >|dgan characters by 
which reading and writing tan he learnt in some months ony or through the 1 ersian eharactcrft 
which makes the work of leormng to read and write a <|UcstioB of years \V« Wicvo that the 
ciTiIieation of a country will l^r the impress of the majont) of the inhahitmts, end as the 
Ndgan characters and the languages of (he Sanskrit stnek are current among the majontf, itis 
more likely that the future characters of Indn will he Ligan, and not the I’ersian characters, 
and the languagos which for their development borrow from the Sanskrit will have greater 
chance of surviving and prevailing than the Urd i langosge, which resorts for its development 
to foreign languages like Arabic and IVrsian H e leave it to the leaders of our ^luhammadan 
brethren to decide whether iho citdisatiouof oat coantty will make progress ift the liacof least 
or of greatest residence 

ior our part in that porlion of the representation which contains the proposals properly, 
we have mode such suggestions for the edoeation of llie Hindus as cannot be objected (o by our 
Huhammadau brethren ^ e Itave tnod not to ask for any unfair advantages for the Hindus, 
and we trust we have not m that portion made any suggestions which might be considered to 
be unjust tooiir ^luhammadan brethren Wo humbly pny that our reptesentatiuu be favoar- 
fthly considered by the Education Commission and the Oovernnent of India, and (hat the sys- 
tem of education bo modified in accordance with tlie spirit of the humble suggestions made 
above and that the hopes raisril in the hearts of the people by tho OoTernment of India, by 
recording in its Resolution on the Education Commission that it u " desirable lliat each section 
of ttie people should be in n jraitioo to secure that description of education which la most conso 
mat toitrf«hngs and suited to vts wants," be satisCed 

Signed by— 

RALLA RAM, 

U<od JKOHHteot, Sithad Ctaefi, 

And by P2 others 


Identical memorial 
Fnchanni Sahhd 

Identical memorial 
Huttici 

Identical memorial 


with the above received from the members of (be Oujarst 
With the above received from 1,009 residents of Jag<JLn, 
with the above received from IJSD residents of Ferorepar 


Bhisha 

Ambala 


Memorial frovi IJie Gujarat Bhdiha Frachdnm Sabhd, to the HovoTTrable "W. 
TV Hunieb, LL D , C I E , President of the Education Commitsion 


^e, the nwfewigneif reswients of Gujarat i&atoct, fceg to submit the foUowmg representa- 
tion for the consideration of tbo Commission over wbieh you preside 

e feel very thankful to Government for its Iianog directed its attention to enquire into 
"the ‘present state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and the means by which 
this can everywhere be eitended and improved " and for its B«sunng the public that it is not 
tho pohey of Qovetument " to check oi luMeT in any degree the Inrthct progress of high and 
middle edncation ” 

The reason why elementary education has not made progress is that its acquisition has 
been rendered a work of great time and trouble Those who devote themselves ko receive the 
so-called elementary education on ac oout of having tbcir time and attention engrossed for 
many of the hest years of their lives 1^ hooks, are disabled from following their hereditary 
occupations, and thus from the necessity of thngs have to become post hunters and a bu^en 
upon their own families , and consequenUy pei^Ie do not find anything in elementary education, 
to recommend it to them 

Elementary education can only be extended if its acquisition is rendered easy and a wort 
of, the shortest time possible It is necessary, ttwtefore, that elementary education should he 
imparted by means of characters which might he the easiest, the simplest, and the best and by 
which reading and -wnting might bo learned ea«ily and fpuckJy and that the language foe 
elements education should be either the veriiacnlar of the people or one which isiaycloselv 
allied to the vernacular ^ ^ 


But at present the chararters Cm impartii^ elementary instrucbon are the Persian 
**iavs^rB and the languages are Persiao and Urdu 

characters are universally known and do not reqipre to bo men 
Persian characters are defective and redundant when applied to express 
naoulsrs The name of the letter does not indtcatc the sound and those who know any- 
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al>o&t teaclung mo-t tnow a <«n(nis emiariassinen^ that is for b^inners, anj tspe* 
cxallj" for childisQ • For b("ianers the Peraiaa eharactets are difficult to Icai&j and readig 
and writing in th“m is ac<jniii>d with great tnahla and m a long tune. The alleged superiority 
of the Per-Tan characters is said to consist in the ease and rapidity with which they are written 
bat that rapid wnbng is nnirersally known to be illegible and ambigaoos and to partake 
more of the Batnre of hie'oglyphics than as sometl£og written in alphabets Practically, when, 
the Persian characters are wn ten in the SAiioita form m which ther are generally written, no 
definite principle guides the form of the letters but onlr th» caprice of the writer, and hence 
the work of r«iding5Jiia»fa writing can only be done bv experts, and that, too, by gnessing 
the words from the con*ext, Ordinarv words might be gneWed from the context, but even 
gnessesfail to help to deopher proper* names •*> wntrngs in the Persian character®, and espe- 
cially when tbw® writings are in th“ form. Only some eighteen different forms are 

taade to serre thirtr-six different 1 tiers bv the aj^Iication cf <Tokes dots, &.C , which are almost 
alwaT« emitted in writing In writing the voweL are pacbcallv always omitted, the soimd of 
letters teing determin'd bv the conleiL So it happens th^ the practice of writing the •vcnia- 
calar= bv means of Per«ian characters becomes not nnfreqncntlv the cause of the nuscamage of 
justice in onr courts The Per'ian chancteis are exotic to the land and were not mean* to 
express th* wmacnlare of the country 

As to Peman, which is taught as a part of pmnaiT instruction, we cannot do better than 
ijocte the remarks of the Punjab Government in ita Re«olntion dated Ifith February 1873, 
renewing the Report on Popcl^ Xducabon in the Pnnjab £<» the year 1871 72, which are as 
follows — 
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for tbe vemacnlais allied to tie Sansknt Iutb Tcry great resemblance to them, if they are not 
the same cbaracters in distorted forms Such are the characters irUicli the Goterament has 
hitherto neglect^ And we are humbly of opinion that the question of elementary education 
wiilnever be satisfactorily solred tUl the Gorenunfflit adopts these characters as the medium 
of primary instruction t , t 

That the vernacular of a people or a la&gnage closely allied to the veniacular should be 
adopted for imparting elementary edacatmn to the masses does not require many arguments to 
prove Punj'tbi ana Hindi are the vetnacnlars of the Ponjib, and Punjdbi is very closely allied 
to Hindi and is, in fact, a dialect of Hindi Hindi w understood all over the Punjab 'We 
might here remark that, though Urdu and Hindi bad at first very nearly an identical grammar, 
differed pnninpaHy in vocaholary and in written characters, the Urdu has become, and » 
every day becoming, more and more alien and luuntcU gible to the ma««e3 and therefore 
unfitted for spreading m the Punjaband in India, as it makes use of as many foreign (Arabic 
and Persian) words and forms as pos«ible The Uiudi and its dialect, the PuajSbi, on the 
other hand, use us few foreign words as possible Hindi, on account of being the language of 
one fourth of the mhabitants of India, and as it occupies the central site, and as it aims at 
uaing indigenous materials for its development, is more or less understood in the provinces m 
which the languages of the Sansknt stock ate spoken But the GovernmeUt has up to this 
tune left this language m the cold. Until this language is adopted for imparting primary 
instruction, the question of elementary education will never he satisfactorily solved If Hindi 
were adopted for primary instruction reading and writing would then be learnt by boys easily 
in the course of some months only Hdncation anioog tbe masses then can never spread when 
learning to read and write, which can be accompbabeu m some months, is made by the system 
which finds faionr with Government a work of years. If primary instruction were imparted 
through Hindi, the boys would have ample leisore for learning at the same time their heredi 
tary callings by assisbng their parents, and then Government would not have to tbinJc of the 
e\er increasing class of post-hunters wUicb ate created by tbe present system 

But it must be mentioned that tbe question of cbaracters and languageas medmms of 
elementary instruction IS mbmately connected with tbe quostion of cbanclers and language 
which sbpuld bo adopted by Government for its courts It will be impracticable to solve the 
question of elementary education satisfactorily uold Government takes m hand tbe question 
of court language and characters The piople will never taki to rend eanrly a lai^uage 
which u not rccoguued by Government in its courts It is necessary, thereiore, fordiuusiog 
elementary ’eiucution, which can only be diffused through Nfigan characlers and the Hin» 
language, that Government should recognise the Nagan ^arnetcre and the Hindi language in 
its courts and offices We might in this place point out that, though m the last census those 
who knew reading and writing in tbe indigenous characters of tbe country were very fre- 
quently shown ns not knowing reading and wnbng, still the census showed that those who 
' can read and write ' among Hindus arc many bmes more than those who * cm and 
write ” among Sluhammadaos 1 Tbe reason is ilam The Hindus up to now retain to a 
great «t«nt t'^ir vernacular, and the «a«y indigenous characters (Nagan, Qurtnukhi, Imnde, 
l,e ) as medium of their lustruction Lenrniog to read and write among llmdas being an 
easy work, there are many among Hindus who faiow reading and writing And this u go, 
though Government had discouraged m many w»v« the learning to read and write m the 
mdigenons characters and the real vernacular of the country Is anything more required to 
prove that education among the masses will not spread to the desirahle extent and wth good 
result until the Isigan characters and the real vernacolars are adopted os medium of in- 
Btructiott? 

There are some of our iluhammadan brethien who are trying to make it oat that Nagan 
character and Hindi language if adopted as mediam of primary instruction for the masses, 
wUl not suit the Muhammadans Wc beg to urge that those gentlemen are not alive to the 
true interest of their co religionists who on accoont of their ignorance cannot m.ike their 
■news heard by Ihs Government Indeed a laige eection o£ our countrymen have adopted the 
hluhammadan faith. But Ui^ have not changed their bnguage The language spoken by 
the Hindus and hluha mm adang of a locdity is ib« sam<>, and as a j^neral rule very few 
Arabic and Persian words are met within the spoken language of cur M^ammailan brethren 
as compared with words of the Sansknt stock in their speech The songs current amoiio the 
Mnhammadan women, and which are sung at marriages and on other occasions, are true 
measures of the genms of the language CRmot amoog tho community These songs are con- 
spicuous by the rarity, if not absence of Arabic and Persian words , and go to prove that the 
mother tongue of no class of the commnmty lo tbe Punjab proper is albed to tho Urdu which 
abounds in foreign words. Again the generabty of the Muhammadans have no antipathy 
against the use of the Deva.>ngan characteni notaithslanding what those who want to bo 
lead re of tl e MuhammMans might say ‘Hw remarkable fact that tbe accounts of trader*. 
Ml , T ‘"t Muhammadans aU over India, are kept la somi form or other of Nigart 
(llinai imnde, Mabajaoi, Kaithi) prove* that the Muhammadans generally hare no aversion 
to using tlie ind genous characters of the wuntry Wc believe that the ^agaT^ characters 
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and the Iltndmn I Punjabi lanfrua'jcs are eoitpd best for the elementary education of both the 
llmdus and ^luhammadana In tho*e localities and for those classes in which the Urdu is 
riallj the spoken language, elementary education might be imparted through Urdu, but even 
there it wall Ip bp«t to teach Urdu through the Nagan characters It might be found desir- 
able in some localities and for some classes among Jluhammadans to impart elementary 
education through the Urdu Persian cliaraeters 

Iloweicr, nil Icnio the question of extending primary education among the Mubam- 
ma Ians to be solved by Government ^^e pray that, at least for Hindus, the Government 
might be pkasod to impart primary education through Nagari characters and the Hindi 
language In the Punjab projicr it mil bo desirable that m the pnmarr school boys should 
begin tlieir education with Punj ibi through Nagin characters, and Hindi should be substi 
tated for Punjabi after a year or so Insomeplacesand for some sects who hold the Gutmukhi 
cnarackrs m special reverence, it might be iiece3<saiy to allow them to read Gutmukhi 
characters along with Ndgari and Iliodi 

The question of characters and language as mediums of instruction m public schools foi 
boys has a very important beiinng on the question of female education iemale education 
among the Hindus can only };c earned cn by means of the Nagan characters and the Hindi 
Md Ihinjabi languages Iemale education can never make satisfactory progress until the 
Ueva Nigan characters and the Hindi language are introduced into the schools for boys, and 
cafil Hindu boys are more familiar with the characters oml the language Femalo education 
toong the masses mil spread by sisters and daughters picking up knowledge from their 
brothers and fathers at home, and cot so much by means of schools, which for want of funds 
cannot he multiplied to the deniraUa extent, and which also, according to the present custom 
of the country, cannot bo attended by girls when they are located at a distance from their 
homes 

In conclusion, we humbly beg that our representation be taken into the favonrable 
cons deration of the Commission and the Government of India, and thstthe acquisition of 
elementary education bo rendered easy and attractive by the Nigari characters, anil the Hindi 
language being adopted as medium of instruction in schools and aleo being recogmsed m 
courts 

Signed by— 

nahyan dass, 

PreJt lent, lihasla PraeUari it Saiia, 
And 5 508 othen 


Iileutieal memorial with the above, received from 1,422 inhabitants of Pawalpiadi 
Identical memorial received from inhabitanU of Kartarpur and FhiUour 


Mcnuiriat tit/acour of Hindi. JiHilia from retidenU <f Stall oi, to the Honour- 
able ^y yv Hunter, LL D , C I E , President of the Education Commission 


’n e humbly beg to represent that, aWiougb several languages are m u»e in our coimtry, 
only one language is used m schools Kow, the language most generally in Use is Hindi 
Both II nJus'anif ^fussalrntfas speak it m their own homes and carry on the business of their 
trades in it No literature can bo compared with that which is contained in U e Hindi Ian 
ffua"e In Urdu there are very few good Wiks Urdu is not understood by our women , very 
few^ajmcultunste attend the rehooL, because they are obliged to spend six or seven years 
m leareiD" Urdu Therefore we pray that Hindi in Ui® Deva Nigan character may be taught 
m schools" and that some Urdu should he tai^ht *Lo for the benefit of the JIus=almans who 
desire it , , 

Siirn«d by — 

PANDIT HINA NAND, 

BHIM sen, Pakit, 
pandit GANGA RAM, 


And about 800 nutdat 


Similar memorial to the above in 
Similar memorial to the above 
KSngra District 

Sinulir memorial to the above m 
and Cliandpur in Kangra Ihstriet 


favour of Hmdi from 60 residents of Kangra 
III favour Hmdi from 219 residents of Bhowarna in 

favour of TT.n.li from 314 res dents of Bandia, Ghogha 


frmi IfiSO .nUh.tmC, of Dm .» favour of mnd,. to 

the noNOBBAjUi W. W. HnKlin!, IJ, B . 0 I E . Drmdmt of no Educa. 


e Honourable 
tion Co^nmissiott 


■We, tbe undersigned mhabitants 
Batpi Vi memoi aL 


id reoidente of Dera Ismail Khan, beg to submit the 
following representation far your favonmWe cousi 
deration 


Foni^b 


t3S 
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2 TTe cannot ndennatch «prfss <mr hwrtfett tliant* For t>ic incstimaUo IWstngs of jnce 
iinil »»«tintr wJiioIi tl e Bnt»li GoTernmcat naa 
Tb»akiGw«Tuiafiai{«Wmltig«e«aferrea. conFirrrd u{w>a Ibw country, oncl we Mdecjly 
prateful for tbo noWe and benevolent effort* whitU are Uinp maJi to ruse ibe iHople from 
tbeiT a\i>ect stale of ignorance and eujwrslilKm Oo\ecnnient. baa Uil ns under a Uc-avy dAil ot 
eratitudo by Ubinp up In carnert tb« important question of mw»-r<lacation an ! we hail with 
delight the apimintmenl of a Commis-ion, under your aUe I’nwlentrhip," to intjnirc into the 
present state of elementary f-Jncation throughout the Fini ire, and the means by which this ran 

cviiyvrbere be extended and imprOTed,*' sinc»nlv pravtng that Us txbours may bo fruitful ot 
incalculable benefits to tho poor millions of India by pbcing within thevr ea^ rracli the pneo- 
less boons of enlightenment and civilisation 

S Tlie disadvantages under which elementary cdncation in the Tunjib has sufff red through 
the compuleorr intrcdnction of two foi>ipn tongues 
DaoatiintjeMerieiieUng TmUn sud rrfa la ^jd Urdn—into th'* curriculum of its 

l-nnury icUooli primary whools liaro l>een so numerous and etnous, 

that we consider it oiir duty to eohcit the Commis-ion to ware GoTernmeot sgsinsi th* cooti- 
noince of the present injunons system It w needWs for us to say that pniaary ^ncafion ran 
never penetrate to the masses until the real vernncuUr of Ih" j-eoiA w nude the milium of 
instruction, nor will it ever nubo eatwfaelory progress among the agncultnral and artizan 
elates who form at least throe-fourths of the entire popnbtion, unle«s its actpii»ition is rendered 
easy and a work of the shortest time possible Thelossof bbour and waste of energy which 
the present systero entails «ran<A be tiso strongly cowltmneJ. The attcnVion atul time <s£ thn boys 
who are sent to receive the eo-ralled elementary edoolton aren engrrseed nitli thcactiuisition of 
th^ foreign bngoagea that they are disabled to follow their 1 cnditari oectipaCionv and thus 
necessarily become po«t-huoter* and a burden upon their familu-* The stnatlenng at best of 
Persian and Urdn, which is acquired by stodenU after a hard and diligint study of sis or aeren 

years, u perfectly useless and of no practical »a!ne 

1 That Persian is a foreign language is admitted on all hands, and we cannot do better 
. . than nnote here the just and forcible renurb^ of 

P«.«.r«nr>i«r-fe g„ « h»s Rreolution dated iSth 

rthwary 1S7S, reviewing Report on the Popuiat Lducation tor theyrar lb7l*T* — 

•P4f«p»rti 10. Jr«rfjre/P«r»i4«— Vet esly St* tie test V»V» id netJef mi*iea,bei(t»en9ers!Kb«s>e 
e{ etud «B fev vereMnltt «eb<Ml« *i«o t* wqosts ntoosidtntMn btot« npKtelly «onld lii* LwoUhmU 
Gorener refer te the stady ef Ptnun. wbidi Is iteebl laettry pnmiry kWI id tee I^uijdK tb* fsp Is la 
nbich ibeuld natanUy Wlooe to agneuliaisl «l***e* leniaai* • language eeobrre iMbee >a Ibe Iiimab 
(xceptpeibapatetbaeilyetlcabaireriUelf It utbeeeinaenUTeinectaMc{tbt|*«]^r Ju nee is confined 
to BCD of neb or maasbie of Gorrroaent oSee* aa<I by deeotiBS ** ODcb atleet od in lU edeola to >ti staoy, 
the OoTcremeot haa esibscbed «a a |<ol <7 of qaeationabfe « aJoo Tba beauty of the Tenua Uairaase its 
neheei* is onaneot, and ite eopioua i teratsre wilt preveot it* ttady ever beiDir Deflected by ha jre* of poeitiea 
but to the great man ot the people lUaequnil ea wnpure'saaleot time'' 

6 The same nrgatneoUi apply aW to Urdu, whiclf we hombly hold is not the mother 
_ , . I toocoeoftite Puniab people The vernacular of 

women and children of its homes which Urdu certainly is net Urdu, os it* name implies was 
& camp or bazar language, coined dunog the Moghul penoil to meet tlie want tJien felt of faci* 
btatijig intercourse between the rulers and the 
' * ruled. It was never meant to sunplart the lan- 
guage of UiC people Even m its birth place, the 
Korth "Western YroviDCea and Oudh, it has not gamed correney among the mas*c8, it is under- 
_ „ , . . stood there by a hmilcd number of peopk and 

.pol™ bj . «ai raallw mmW , il, lie u c«»- 
Coed to Ulose large Cities which lie in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Moghul capital, while even here it is never spoken in the family circle of 
any but the most refined iwtion of the MubazninadaDS 

But in the Punjab it did not exist at all till the advent of the Bntish nil Government 
Old cot nut iQ FsnjSb befur* Bniuli rule has done *11 in its power to foster this artificial 

_ V . , . 1 language It has encoujaged its diffusion by 

Go«™inntpat«D.g.kMnotB.d.uropuU, Compulsory, not only w the higher 

schools but also in all the primary scliools of the province , and it kis made it the language of 
Its courts of its officers That it is quite ill adapted for the Puujab is apparent from the result 
of the past 30 years experience It u almost unintelligible to the people owing to its great 
GrMt»dd) X oreorpere»n»nd Ar»b c wMdi admixture of PeRian and Arahio words, which 

dcraitnn tell pbie to the people * * form more than Sa per cent of its voeahuLity, it 

^ IS only used by the official classes of the comma- 

mty tn the towns and vaUages remote from the seat ot Government it is asbttle understood os 
Beu^li and Mahratti ^e nabon which, as a great man has taid, dwells lu the cottage, does 
not know Urdu. It sp^s a far different language lie do not forget that more than half 
the ^pulation of the Punjab is Mu h a mm adan The^pcecK of our unlettered Jluhanmiadan 
brrtW 13 ideahral mtb the sweeh of the Hradus and Persian, and Persian and Arabic words 
are as little underwood by the hluhammadaiia as by the Hmdas There are many Muhamma- 
^ucabouTtl^^ Vf/l** "**' for tie religious 

the Kn’ , Muhammadan women Had Urdu been 

^ SO of the MuhammadaiiB, these Punjabi hooks wouU have never seen the 
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Attcr reading Urdu for many years, the boys la the Punjih do not kaon it sufficiently 
EM, TP.™ r.r.™d toopMs. *» *>>'<' '» ■» conec% .nd 

ofCrJo wnte with aecnracy and the cause is not far to 

seek To enable one to correctly speak and ivrite 
tins language, a knowledge of the Persian is mdi^ieasably necessary, hence the acijuisition of a 
sound knowledge of Urdu demands mstmction m Persian and imposes a twofold task. 

The fact that out of 33 newspapers in the Ponjab 30 are wntten in Uidu has hcen adduced 
,, , , nsa proof of that language being the popular 

tongue of the proymee But tins cannot be held 
to be ft proof of Urdu being the language of the 
masses who, wo know, nevtr read a paper. *1110 pipen depend for support on the educated 
clashes, and the only education th^ receive in the schools in their young days is a six years* 
coaching in Persian and Urdu They are not taught a word of Hindi or Sanskrit How could 
they be expected to subscribe for any nut Urdu papers? Another reason why the vast majonty 
of thePunjab pipers wntten mUrdu is thattheirpropnctors, being anxious to make them accept- 
able to the rulers of the conntr} , conduct them in the only Native tongue understood and patron- 
ised by them Again, Urdu being the language of tlie schools, the Director of Public Instruc 
tion takes in from 200 to 300 copies of many of the Urdu papers for circulation among the 
students 

These arc some of the reasons which have comhined to make Urdu the language of the 
newspapers 

6 Another strong reason why instruction shontd not be given through Urdu is that its 
„ Persian clianicters are altogether foreign to India, 

“'I. ” peiW WM. f.™ OTO rf It. 

most incomplete, redundant, unphonetic, illegible 
and difficult alphabets in the world. TIio namcs'of letters do not indicate tho sounds, 

. ... and those who know anything about teaching 

nf»o* ante a c must know what a serious embarrassment that 

vs for tha beginners, and speciatly for children Only some eighteen different forms are made 
n., to serve 86 letters by the application of strokes, 

„e .Way. omitted m 

writing , so it happens that tho practice of writing the vernaculara by means of Persian charac* 
ten becomes not onfrei^nently the cause of the miscarnage of justice m our courts The 
aUfged supcnority of the Persian characters is said to consist in the ease and rapidity with 
_ . . . . which they are written, but that rapiu writing is 

n.pl.rtl.slll,rbt...l..b,g.... „m.oreolly know to Is omntell.giUe ond «m- 

biguous, and to partake mors of the nature of hiercglyphics than as something written in 
alphabets 

rumMks « p<H4fi iUmUft tj Bt gj«. the We may reproduce here tlienordsof the learned 
tnmlAtof el Karuhti. transUtar of 1 arishta He says— 

“ The PenUB slphahct w the ooat diScoU to decipher with steoraer, and the most 1 able to ortbograplucel 
ffron. In TTit ngit the d e«ri( cal poioti by which sicoe snytbinsr like cerUinty » attuDable are freqaectly 
otmtCcd , end lu BB sipbebet where a dot shares letter I* nrgstire end below the iboib Utter le poeitire, who 
ebAll Teoture to decide !a sn ohecaiv piiuge which is correct orbow » it poeiible tbet s ^ereoa UDsequa sted 
with the true ortlio^sphy of proper Dsmet cea rrndcr s (sitblal trsnwript ot s carelcs'ly written original F 


The Director of Public Instruction, Puojib, lo his Ilcport o 
paragraph 36, page 88) writes as follows — 


Education for 1880-81 (see 


Geograpbr and butory nn be taught better from Engl ib hooka, beeeQae the naiste present a great 
d fficulty wl sn they occur in hooks hthognphedm the r«i»iaa coerBcteri 

The Persian characters are exoticto the land and cannot meet the requirements of our 
articulate sounds, except by the aid of a cumbrous system of diacritical marks 

The combination of letters in tbe fonuatiouof words is so intricate and perplexing to a 
Comhoalifl of letter! mil cete beginner that it materially adds to the difficulty 

of acquinng the languages written m the Persian 
characters , hence reading and writing in them is acquired with great trouble and in a long 
tune. 

The Persian alphabet 18, besides, altc^tber unsuited to printing, and m this age of the 
Pets aa cliaracten Biuu ted fat pt uiins jointing press and universal education, one such 


alone should be enough to seal the 

doom of any alphabet 

7 When such are the characters and such the languages adopted for imparting element- 
ary education to the masses, it is no wonder that primary instruction has made so little 
progress in the country, and tliat it haa not borne good fruits Education, to be of 
any benefit to tbe masses, must W confined to a. few simple and practical subjects as 
reming and writing in their vernacular, the four rales of arithmetic, and bazar accounts, the 
mam features of tbe geography of India, and the barest outhues of the geography of the world, 
and if practicable, tbe first prmciples of ratioiial agricolture and sanitation Instead of this 
the children of the agricultural and artizau classes are lo tlie Punjab required to swallow any 
amount of Persian and Urdu — two languages which can be of no service to them. TVe beg 
to urge therefore that primary education should be really made elementary and easy, and such 
as can be acquired m a short tune, and that it should not engross the whole attention of the 
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toy TIus can 1» fccnred by making Nsgsn dimetcts and the real remacular of the nia«s<^, 
eWartm $<>i ita H r,i KMmm.nacdlB ^ PonjiU and Hindi the m^inms of ^nnury 
ftieeof lenUncbanctcnanJili* Lein. uutructiDn instead of Urdu and (lie Persian eha 

racters, which stand as an instmnounlahle obstKle in the waj of the spreail of popular 
education m the Punjab 

S That ekmentary education should be imparted tbrongli the meilium of the TcmacnJaf, 
Eit««nurj«d»au»B iboaUb* Imfitud ihNagli w A language clo<cly allied to it, doi-s not nriuiro 
»«Ti»co!i»r many arguments toproie Heading and wntiog 

■nould then lx. learnt easily, and in thecourseot a few months onlj , tUo exertions which our 
boys have now to make to retain in their memo^ a stock of foreign words wonid be ejnred, 
and the iurp<i«es of cdocation would ho served more economically and more efficiently The 
question which arises out of this is— What i* th« acrnacnlar of the Punjab ’ Punjabi and 
^ , „ , . Iliodi. wo firmly hcheie, ore the icniaculars ol 

‘ ” * Tcniten i. province X'unjabi is very closely allied to, 

and 13 in fact a dulcet of, Hindi it is Hindi a proriHnat name Hindi, and not Urdu, 
IS the fisyaa /"ranca of India. It u the languago. of live \ortli W estern Provinces and Oudh, 
Pebar, the Punjab and Ilaiputana, aijd though not the language of Pmgal, GujaratUand the 
Mahratta country, it is universally nndenlood eveiywherc in those provinces Dr Raje^ralal 
3Iittra thus speaks of Hindi— 


■ Then adi u hr fir the niMt imiiariant of sH the vtnaealar dulerti of lodis. Ic i* (he }sn;riiii(ieof 
the nuHt ciT lieed vort on of tha II ndo nee from Ibe eestam boundary of Dahar to (hafjotof thebotnian 
Itaoge *ad from lue'Vindhre to the Tint The GarhbM hare corned it to Ksmaon end Nepal end asafieyeo* 
frawa !t ie inUllig Ue crerpvhrre team the Nohutaa of reihairar (o Amsib, and from Nuliaur to Uipo 
Comoniu 


If primary mstroction were imparted lhnyu»h the Hindi the boys would have ample 
leisure for liurning at the same time their hereditary eallmg hy assisting their parents, and 
then OoTcrnment would not hate to think of the ever mcreasing class of post hunters which 
are created by the present system. 

0 As the I)ova->agan charaoters are universal in India, they ahoold, m onr humble 

0««e Yojert elme/eri opinioD, he nscd lo works intended for the la 

Ttiwrropsiwntrowrth* Pmi»a ebitactcis structioB ©f tliemaiscs The Di.vU>!Ssgari charac* 
ten are the heet and the most seicotific that the world has ever product ^one of the 
objections that apply to the Ihnun characters hold good with respect to Uiem— 

1 —The alphabet is amoged seicntificaUy 

II —The names of letters espress only (he sounds for which they stand. 

Ill —The letters express all the eoueds which the Natives of the country aro in the habit 
audnader the necemty of uttenag 

IV —No ambiguity whatever can be caused by Ibeir use, and the writing in the»c tharac- 
ters is always legible 

V —They are very easy to learn, and reading and writing can be acquired with facility and 
rapidity by means of them To learn to read and write tbrou^ the Ulto Sagan 
cbancten requires as many mooths only as it takes years to leam to read and 
wnfe through the Persian cuaracters 

Yl — Their substituhon for the Persian characters m writing the vernacular would indeed 
ho a great blessing to the people of India, as it would save an endless waste of 
time and unnecessary taxation of brains 

■VH — TheUeva "Nagan characters with some modiGcnttoos are n<«d in other provinces of 
India lor all languages allied to the SansVnt, such as ^lahratti, Gujaiuthi Bengali, 
Kaithi Hindi, Sfarwun, Ic , and are thus the mo't widely prevaknt characters 
^the Bmpire 

10 The instruction of females of the Hindu commamty which is as important in mass- 
Femule eduot oa at H ndu can only b# earned education OS the education of the Stronger fieX, 

eBiliP>ugii>asancl»in«ct«r«aadniid bbtita. can only be earned oa through the medium of the 
Deva J«agan characters and the Uindiand Punjabi languages, as owing to rcl^ous prejudices, 
they have a dishke to team books writteam toreigo characters and languages Female location 
8«t sfaetar; lispou4bi« unul thus m can never make satisfactory progress until the 

inttolswd la boj) wheoU, Deva»h. agari cbaractcM and the iliudi lai^^uage are 

introduced into the schools for hoys, and until Hindu bo^ are more familiar with the characters 
and the languages Female edocation amoi^ the masses will spread by sisters and daughters 
p ctiag up knowledge from their brothers and fathers at home* and not so much by means 

of schools which for want of lands cannot he mnlhpbed to the desirable extent andwbichalso 

accord ng to the present custom cannot be attended by girb irtien they are located at distances 
from their homes * 


11 But it must be mentioD-d that the Mestion of chara'-ters and languages as mediums 
IlBd. bWet. .Wt»dM,oUW« instruction w intimately connected 

copuMdmcoaiit. with the question of characters and language, 

whidj should be adopted by Government for its 
®°“ , r. ^ imprachcahle to solve tie qnestioa of elementary education. 'satisfactorily 

nntU Government tak« m hand the qnestion of court language and cliaracters The people 
WIU never take to read eagerly a language which w not reco'Wiised by Government in its 
couru It w necessary, therefore, for diffusing elem'-ntary education which can only ho 
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itrtU ’ i.'&ta Uab»mm»d»ia , 


diffused tlirougli Najan characters and the Hindi language to introduce them in its courts 
and offices We might in this place point out 
why more nindns * ten re»d end number of Hindus who "c3n read and 

wnte" by the last census figures are much larger 
than those who "can read and write” among Muhammadans The reason is plain The 
Hindus up to the present date retain to a great extent their vernacular, and the easy indigenous 
characters (N^ari, Gurmukhi, Luade, &.c) as medium of their instruction Learning to 
read and write among Hindus being an easy work, there are many araongthem who know 
reading and writing And this is so, though Gorematent has discouraged m many ways the 
learning to rend and write in the indigenous cluicacters and the real vernacular of the country 
Is anythiog more required to pro\e that education among the masses will not spread to the 
desirable extent aud with good result until the Hagan characters and the real vernaculars are 
adopted as mediums of instruction 

12 Objection might be brought forward to our proposal that the encouragement of the 
Hindi bhasha would tend to produce a mulUplicity 
iUipiicitj _ of Ternscnlan no T»lid etywtion Indian vernaculars But this argument will 


UiQili bti^bi 


fall to the ground when it is considered that there 


is scarcely any probability of the ii‘'e and prevalence of one common language all over a 
county 80 vast as Indu, which is almost a continent in ii«elf , while if any such common 
language were possible, the chances ate very muchia favour of the Hindi bhasha written in 
the Deva-Nagan character 

IS Some of our ^luhammadan brethren are trying to make it out that the Hindi 
Mabanuntdiiai bare na antipiitbr to Oindi bhasba a^ the Hagan characters, if adopted as 
bhi«bfr medium of primary instruction for the masses, will 

not suit the IiIuhammadanB Bat this objection will be found to be without foundations , 
, „ ^ the language is as much the mother tongue of the 

It la their mother ongoe Iliadns ID the Punjab ns it i» of the Sluhaminad- 

ans, and would naturally be preferred to Urdn by the one community for precisely the same 
reasons for which it would be liked by thcother A large section of our countiymen have 
adopted the hruhammadau faith they have not changed their language 

The songs current among the Mohanmndan women, and which ate sung at marriages 
_ „ , and on other occasions, are true measures of the 

«f la *9fls* language current among the community The=e 

songs ate conspicuons by the ran^, if not absence, of Arabic and Persian words, and go to 
prove that the mother tongue of no class of the community in the Pnsjab proper is allied to 
Urdu, which abounds in foreign words 

Again, the generality of the Muhatamadane have no antipathy anuist the use of 
_ L . ^ . the Deva.Hagan characters The rematkahle fact 

Th, .1 EOT KiEirt b, OTJot. Jtcoml. ol lb. tradns, Kb.lb.r llrndM 

or Muhammadans, all over Xodia, are kept in some form or other of Hagan (Hindi, Lunde, 
Mahajani, Koithi) proves that the Mahammadons have no aversion to using the indigenous 
characters ITe firmly believe that the Hogan characters and the Hindi and Funjilbi lan> 
guages arc suited bc>t lor the elementary education of both the Hindus and Muhammadans In 
those localities and for those classes in which Urdu le waily the spoken language, elenieataTy 
education might be imparted through Urdu, but even there it will be be^t to teach Urdu 
through the Hfigan characters 

14 However, we leave the question of exteodiug primary education among the Muham- 
madans to be solved by Oovernmeat It’e piuy that at least for Hindus the Government 
might be pleased to impart primary education through the Hagan characters and the Hindi 
language, and that in any scheme of mass educa- 
Bec<KBni«o4atiaaieftbo®«iaonili«t»» tion that may he dovish for thi® province, the 

t E .uot 1 . ct Ki.r I . .. I vr.OTOT instructiou of the people through llmdi bhasha 
Initroct on throach Qiaoi baisus itil r>Sg*n , ,,, ,, . “ 

ch»racur», be imparted in pnmaiy iciioole Should have at least equal place with, if not greater 

than, Urdu, especially where the majority of stu- 
dents are Hindus la the Punjab proper it will he desirable that in the primary schools boys 
should begin their education with Punjabi through Hagan characters, and Hindi should be 
substituted for Punjabi after a year or so lo order to carry out the above pi-oposa], we 
veature to eoggest that a principle be laid down that in every primary school of this province 
a , ^ , V t. I the Hindi bhasha, supplemented where necessary 

appemen w reneeesiary y a by Urdu, ebouid form the medium of instruction, 

and that m every middle echool our Batumi classic, on which all the Indian vernaculars are 
based, namely, Sanskrit, should be taught ju preference to Persian, or the latter might be 
supplemented where necessary but not compulsory as at present 

15. In conclusion, we humbly beg that our Tepresontatioumay be taken into the favour-ible 

, _ conadeiahon of the Commission nod the Govem- 

mmit of India, and that the acqoisitiOQ of elemen- 
tary educaUon be rendered easy and attractive by the Nagan characters, and the Hindi language 
being adopted as mediums of lastructionia schools and^so bemg recognised in courts. 

. Signed by— 

lAla THAKUR HVSS, 

Prtttdeut of He Bharairi SaHa, Beta Ismatl Ekan^ 

And by about 1,550 others. 


FenjA 



Memorial from the ItihahtlauU a/ Gujrdntcdlat Tttnjiil/. 

V^f, tlif un<lmi?n«l rMiJf'ntj ot Gujrioiriti, 1*^ to Kjlroit tb* follomng nTtrrw-cUfion for 
CQMuipralioa of th” Comrai«‘ion • 

feM %prT UiinVfiil to tho Go\crnm*tit, oodfr aa«i lei-* tlif* nilMl can Ua<l 

of Ix'ms vpry will cont<^ntrJ Uod'-r it« Unijrn ni!» wr may thn>vr poU in tho way, and do 
one darM to picV it up , K> tnuc\i », tint !>■» lU wotM-wid* 3Uiti« it iusti(i«l ttu* ^to^erb, 
" A lion and a poat dnnk from one fmintaia AInw* all ii la* ronferf-d an i lerlashnp Loon 
upon theXaliM in tlioreviral of tlieir ill liten»tor«*, fian,fcnl, wLith had well.ntpli rraoL^J U* 
d«:line and ii now dadj impronnp Hut now onlv lliu rrnuin* to Le rej n « nl«l to OoT*m- 
tnent.tliat.asintiieiitlierpartaof Hinduitan,»ucJia«lLnpal,)L!ar,Gii;irtth,ic ,lh<« court 
areeaidto lowntteniti UwrNaUTe lanpuagM.Oie famepnnJoR" mar Le pmnt«l to llie I'uojil, 
aa it form* a larpo portion of Iltodartan In the TuDjiL, wlienwr we turn our eye, we eee 
BcheoU m which lVr«uin and Urdu are UushL Thw l«ejfip the caw, whv ehould we be depnred 
of ttie unnorsaf VneroVtice td the toVJ \lsejtfw wwwt n'asnWy V4*. w.t that was 

old literature, SanAnt and Hindi LhidiS, maybe used m lU* court popery >Ve now bep to Ur 
before you our reasoni for the opinion express^ aboir, and hope tliat ihi* »uhj -01 will meet with 
your mobt favourable consideration 

1 iMI the Unpuapea ot India are denred from San«Vnt anl not from Pcr«uvn, iio that 
Hindi i» intelltirible to and rpolen by all individuali in large or nsall town*, while 
• * Urdu IS u«d only by the oHicial cU-sees of the community 

5 H'e hare co tolite svork* in Pirsian, whereas Saaslcnt abound* in such, and three are 

also foiiDu in Hindi 

3. Onr relipiou* book* are m Sanskrit and Hindi, ami not in Persian 
d The hlussilmln* in the Piinjib, whoemhracrsl MuhaDimadaowm only dunnplh" hfuham* 
madan rule, etill retain their pnoiilive Hindi bhiL«hi 
3. Urdu is uBinlrllipible to the people on aecmmt ef it* admiitore of Prrtun elementa 
which It dafly receiies. If Hindi be enforce,!, it will !*• intellipible to eicry onr 

6 The Hindi character* are far more lepibb* and unamtig'uoiis (ban the Urdu onee, a«, 

unlike Hindi, the Persian alphabet ts locomplcte^-a fact which u admitUd by the 
literati ot Eufoye 

7. The Hindi bhishi is learnt far more earilr than the Urdu LhUhi, th" fonner requinnp 

only a fortnight'* instruction, while the latti r takee at Iran a y ear 

8. TTlttu a T«« ijA, a bond, or an agteemcot. u drawn up, the executor u petierally, though 

not always, deceived, becaur* Urdu i* so full of Persian word* lliat it is not under* 
stood hy the illiterate If, therefore, lliadi Lhlld i* uerd, all this wuuld hn 
avoided 

9 If a eusiffloas i* sent to some little Tilbge, the poor village peo] le Lave to nm to the 
nirroundtnp villagee to Uai e it read cut to them 
Under the above ctrcunrtaacce, if our mother toagoe, liindi bhiihi, b« enforced we shall 
esteem it tlie greatest favour ever conferred ojion n* h\ OorernmenU 

Hence we beg to urge the necessitj of making llindi an 1 Saiu.knt the medium of instroe* 
tiou m all the pnmnty and secon dary schools lo the PuDjsb, which will be the Crrt and most 
important step for the carrying of the above proposal into effect, and pave the way for the spe^y 
devefopment of the Indun mi^ 

Signed by— 

ML\ KISIIEN GOPAL, 

Jlra/i Itrffiilrahon Cferi, GwjrJltrSla, 
Gotuv wALi And about 1,000 other mhabitanta of the Distnct, 

l»t Apnl 1582. 


Memonalfrom HendtfJifs of the Hittar Dxtincl, to the noNOURAULE TV TV, • 
Hutnee, LL D , O.I E , PrettJent of the ZifKcofioM Commtmon 

■SVe, the nadersigned Tcsidents of the llusar distnrt, beg to submit the foUowinp re 
presentation for the consideration of the Education Commission over which you preside ** 

"Willie expressing our heartfelt thanks to our kind Government for its hann™^ taken up 
the question of spreading education among the masses We feel it ■* our duty to brin,* to the 
notice of the Commission a tenous defect in the educational system of the pnmarj ^hools in 
the PnnjSb In these schools, which are primanly intended for the mosses, and where therefore 
everything calcnlated to attract them onght to bo introdnced, a foreign Un-niage ha* hitherto 
been taught m preference to their own vemacnlar Urdu, wbo'e n««, as a spokS ton/rae is at 
best confined to a very small *ection of the Muhammadans mhahitme large ciUes and tlra 
Persian alphabet, which is not only ahen to the genius of this soil, but which, by 'reason of 
Uing unphonetie, incomplete, and rtdtmd^, taxea the purse and the enemes of the students, are 

forced upon na m place of Hindi and the Deva-Jf4g*n alphabet 

Tlie foUowmg few reasons will we submit, amply bear out our statement 

(1) It 1 * Hmdi not Urdu, whiA the Hindcs and a majority of the JlnhammadaDS 
use in their family circles and in the transaction of Iheu daily bu»ine« AU 
me^nts and shopkeepers whethw Hindus or Muhammadans, ccmmunieafa 
J *S, “ chararters which are 

slightly modxfifid foms oE the Deva NSgan ebaraeters. 
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(2) Tlie literature of Urdu can bear no comparison to that o£ Hindi, for while the 

litter w richer in the treasures it contains than many Indun lan^c^es and is 
peneraUy free from all obscene thoughts, the former is nothm" bufa tissue of 
immoral ideas and indecent trords Ilenra the little or no progress which it 
has made in our female world 

(3) The igneiiltnral classes, to whom ereiy Facility ought to he afforded to utilise the 

two or three years which they are at beet able to give to education are con 
sptcuous by their absence m the schools They cannot spare six or seven years 
which the stodj nf a foreign language requires and very often, pre-eminently 
in the case of Urdu, to find themselves ultimately where they were in point of 
education 

(1) The Arabic characters, in which Urdu is written are so very unsystematic and 
redundant, and the vowel points so arbitrarily arranged and used that it is 
several years before a student, whether Hindu or Muhammadan can read and 
write Uie bnguage correctly, whfle the Deva Nagan characters in which 
Hindi is written, are so phonetic, philosophical and perfect, that a few 
weehs* time is quite sufficient for one to be able to read and write that lancraao-e 
correctly This is the main reason why our children even after five years’ 
stndj , tnow Urdu only very imperfectly 

(5) Hindi and not Urdo, is undentood all over the country, and is the Itngva franca 
so to speak. 

(C) Hindi IS alhed to the other languages of India, being in common with them a 
branch of Sanskrit, and, as such, it can borrow scientific and other terms, 
where available, from other languages which all indent for them on Sanskrit 

On the ahoie reasons we respectfully submit, it ta necessary in the mterests of 20 milhons 
of human beings to substitute Hindi and the Deva ^igan characters for Urdu and the Arabic 
characters, as the former are easier both for a Muhammadan and a Hindu to acquire than the 
latter If, however, a few Arabic and Persun knowing AInhammadan«, at the expense of a 
vast majority of their co-rehgionists, who, we submit speak Hindi and use corrupted forms of 
the Deva ISsgan alphabet, object to the study of Hindi, it may, we beg to urge be made 
alternative with Urdu in the pnmaiy schools in consideration of the interests of the Hindus 

In conclusion, we beg to express a strong hope that our suggestion which alone can 
adequately aid in the attainment of the object which Ooverament has in view in directing its 
attention to primary education, will meet with a favourable consideration from the Comnuesion 
Signed by— . 

LALA UGRA SEN, 

And 4 -Ml other gentlemen 

Identical memonal with the above received from 278 residents of Jagran 

Zlimonaltn fatour of Etndtfrom HestdaiU tf Dama, l>t»trict S^ualitarpur, 

to the HoNOtriUBLE W TV. Huhtbb, IJLD, OIE, President ^ ths 

JEducatton Commitnon dated Da$na, 14th July 1888 

TVe, the undenigned residents of Dasna, Ifushiarpur district, feel very thankful to Gov 
emment for its having directed its attention to enquire into and collect evidence throughout 
the Empire respecting tT e working and merits of the prevalent system of edncation, and we 
express that the present is a very fitting opportonity for pointing out the usefulness and effi 
cicncy of il/iniild characters and language as medinnis for conducting and imparting 

education and furtbenng national progress It hardly requires to be stated that before the 
advent of British rule m this country education as a State ^stem was a thing unknown 
The majority of the people were in a state of otter ignorance and at best received such elemen 
tary education as wunld suffice to meet their religious requirements, while only a few who 
were ambitious to obtain appointments under the Government had recourse to the study of 
Persian as a means of attaining their object When the Government of the country changed 
bands, and the Sikh rule gave place to the Bnli'b, it was the unlucky prominence of these 
few which led to the adoption of Persian and Urdu as the mediums for imparting primary 
and secondary education The evil consequences that have flowed from this mistaken mis- 
directed policy are simply incalculable The small progress that the country has made in pn- 
mary and secondary euncation and the cUDatura] and perverted direction that progress has 
taken if progress it can he named, i9 the best evidence of it The following are soma of 
the reasons that may be given agamsl the adoption oi Feman and Urdu as mediums of 
instruction •— , , , 

(1) The adophon of Urdu as the medinm of {nstraetion has rendered our natural Ian 

guage altogether useless . , . , 

(2) Instead of mereaeing the limits of onr knowledge by util sing our vernaenlar, we 
are obhged to waste our energies in learning and studying a strange and ahen language 

(3) As the general masses could not possibly adopt Urdu and Persian for their busine«s 

purposes it naturally foliovi ed that only such persons took to ite study who expected to secure 
places by learning it. . . , , , , , 

(4) The study of Persian being looked upon only as a medium of obtaining appoint- 
ments under Government, it was not studied by the females , and the result was that they 
remained ignorant 



(а) Th^ s*a(ly of Pcrsiaa tw intrwlowd Persian w'onls in onr lanjnajre wlireh male car 
own vemacnLir foniftini‘3 omotflli^llA in ti* family ctrel" 

(б) To rtodT Ppi*iaii « contnry to tie ct D^Jwtna SLislras 

(7) OmcgtotL'' sH»Jt of PproM, trliK!i has n'w*^nlF jntnxIiK^J a rniterr of 

fom'ni* ”n cur 67*pcili, it has Lwm* T^iy diiScuh for us to roakc our«*l«r« cnJowtooil 
IB Bonsai, BstabaT, 

('>) As the Persian lingua;^ ilc« not contain paper rrpre«sioni for som* of the pecn 
liantie^> of cor country wc find i* very diScult to com words for them 

('>) The greatest ^vil is tliat P««ian, the language of an alien coanl’y with which we 
hare no connection, ebonU superwje onr oxrn rch vernacular 

(IK) The orthograjh/ of Per'un u a) ogether deScieot and rtoils much p'ac*ice to 
maafer it 

(11) It IS almost unjsossihle to read offhatsl wi heat conjectures whateret is wntten 
in Persian chararteps. 

(12) Some words cannot he rmtlen at all in Petnan 

(13) Some of the letters of the P«.T*un alpJuhet amdeotical in sound and do no* admtt 
of any vocal diffwnees m this couatrr 

(11) It 13 not posslhle lo correct and make up th* deficiencies of Pereiin characters 
(lo) The sounds which are rep'e~en*«i hy ^2 characters cannot pos'ihly he represented 
hy 16 characters 

(1C) It will cause much waste of lime to wnle out a sentence IB Persian inc'ead of Devs 
i»agan charac erv 

(ID The nece^ty of fw*’®? ^ttfoUaa to orfhography, when wntxflg la Perwao, n th* 
cause of mueli mental energy being iucle»ly spent 

(18) Mncli time is u*elesslr spent Ml mating a dwtioctiou in writing between 'SawsJ, 
Sin and &• lo th*re hring no correeponding distinction in sonnd. 

(I"') The ohyct which can le> obtained in two months by learning lidsij chaiactcis. 
Is not latisfactonlf obtained by spending a ^ole life in leamieg the Pcr«aa 

(SO) The difficulties espeneneed in reading and wnUng Per«-ao ai« well known, and the 
enl conseiiuenees to the countty that have beet, to caused have b«oa“ yoljable enough It 
IS tberef‘>w high tun® that remedy should applied 

(21) In fop|>^ of our arguroents in farour of D»vs ?»8«n we refer to th* etpenence 
of European gcnU*nien vetoed in the language, and among them e*p«cially to Colonel Dane*, 
Commis* ooer of Jataodhar 

(2?) The f*ud) of Persunha* nrt maile such {nogreM in this country as tliat Us removal 
would cause any loconvenieuee Ou the contrary, th* soooer it is sopervd^ the letter and 
the more adt^ntageouj tad the more convenient 

Signed br— 

PlrftAN CIUNT) ilUKIlTAn, 

5rvjr , BUtia SaHa, Dciss But , Utiitetfnr 
,, Aad by 8o others 


Absiraet Tratitlalton cf memonal (centacular) tn /atour ttf Jhndx Jrom SOO 
tithahilanfs oj G^adh Jamuta, J}»9fnct £un^ro, to fheHONOliEAJirE "IV TV 
HtrvXER, LLJ3, OIE-, Fresideal of the £dttcafion Commi»$ion 

TVe pray that lastrectioa mav b* imparted through the medium of and all public 

and official huainess conducted through Diodi characters. 

At present primary instiuctiou is given in Per«iaB aad Urdu, aad it doe* not, la con- 
sequence, reach the majontv of the people^ — 

1 Urdu isnotthedialHaofthepcople.andits-^insunhkelyevertobecoinesOjaltbough 

some Per*ian words are Bused in the language as epokeu bv the jvople , the languige in which 
b rdu books are wnttea is almost csuiteUigibTe to os common people 

2 All the dialects c£ Upper Tadia an, derived from the Sanskrit, but the Urdu precu- 

lent now-a-days — goe« on borrowiiig wonls and decleosions from th® Pervtan or Arabic rather 
than the Sassknt 

S The wantry was formerly ruled by 'Mohammadans (« e , Persian-speaking peop!*), 
but that u now no longer the case we should, tberefot^ no longer be forced to adoj^ Persian 
«Txt Arabic words. 

4 Our dialect is not derived from Persian. 

5 It has not books 

6. The Urdu characters are both insufficient and meffiaent. 


1 Our natural dialect is Hindi, we Lave got booka m Hindi, even our females can 
speak and uaderstand it. 

2. Like other dialects of Upper India, it u deo^ from the Sanskrit. 

S Ii Las a eoospl-le alphabet. 

4 ^parrf with Lrdu and Persian, there are more boots m Hindi and Sanskrit. 

L Europ-au aid othff ^ntnw denve benefiu from Sanskrit literature, we do 

not see any reason why we 'hould be depnred of the g»T>ia ’ 
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Tlie Sikhi mi} nchoc-ite tlie adoption o£ OurmuHt, but even tbeir sacred book (the 
Gnnik) IS written in pure the chiractcn alone being diSerent. But the Deva Nao^ 
or Samknt characters are superior to 1 oth GnrmuLhi and Persian “ 

By the adoption of the Ilinih in the pnniaiy education, Hindus and Muhammadans will 
benefit alike, for, although by changing religion they hasc become Muhammadans they have 
not changed their dnlect, uhich is still ilindi Bat should they insist on receiving education 
through the Urdu and Persian, that should not be a bar to our being mstructed through the 
Hindi 

In conclusion, we a'^ert that those employed in offices get signatures and submit to you 
memorials in supj ort of the Unhi out of self interest, ns they hold appointments for knowing 
Urdu, but too consideration should b© paid to them, as they can only form a minonty 

Signed by— 

StuLA GkNESH, 

17t\ July JSS5. SAJNU, 

And by over 200 other inhabitants 


Memorial from 3,000 tnhahtlanls cf Shahpur Dtairicl tn faioin of Smdi, io 
C Peahson, Esq , Secretary, ’Punjdh Education Committee 

^e, the inhabitants of Shahpur district, were very mnch pleased to hear your name in 
the Education Commission c send to you this paper, as you have knowp us for a long tune 
and now that you rcpro«ent the whole of the IViajab in the Commission, though j ou may know 
what we desire, but we think it proper to write to you on some educational question now before 
the Commission As |ou know one customs and manners, we belieie that you will tepre«cnt 
our views to the Commission and (o the Oovcnimenl esaedy as they are ITs want that in 
onr Government schools people be educated through the Hindi language and Dna-JSagan 
Maraeter 

lor, first, as the Government wishes to edneate the masses and all know that mass 
(ducalion ought to be conducted in their vernacular, and yon know that our vernacular is not 


I'CRatioQ, learned subjects, tn letters, &c Hindi is always and eierywhere used Thecharao 
ten of the iliop*kec[«r3 arc verj much like Hindi, or are almost the ’ame Even Moham 
madans transact businoes in the latter, and sq if Hindi is introduced in our schools they lose 
nothing bj it, and no religious prejudice can he id their way 

Secondly, Hindi is very easy and can bo read lo a short tune Now, enr children read 
for about seven years to the viILigcscbooI, still Iheyknownothing to beable to get eiaployment 
are of souse Had tliey read Hindi they would not have been lost to ns Persian, 
'vhteh IS not at all our language, IS entirely usekss In ourveniacular not even ten words in 
OTny hundred are of Persian a'nd A cubic origins, then why should Arabic characters which are 
«ry clumsy, instead of Hindi characters which arc full and very easy, be continued? The 
character of onr vernacular should be lotr^accd 

Arabic characters are used because tlie Oovernment has encouraged them long 
Thirdly, women will learn Hindi with great pleasure All know that our country rose 
^£h in the scale of civilisation without female education Now, oar women hate Urdu and 
Persian and never read it If Hindi is once introduced they will all read, and education will 
jpread bke wild fire, even if no female schools are opened Our women and girls will learn 
from their cousins and nephews . ,, — 

Fourthly, most Urdu books are worthless, for they contain many corrept thin^ ^\e 
need not wvito much Aon know Urdn bascontinned in oov countrj, but education has rot 
spread among the masses Jn the time of tyrants and ignorant emperors Persian «« Urdu 
were ,, „„„ n.j ,t, f„ Oonranent 7“''““° ? 

nsed But now our cnbghren^ Goiernment who always work for the good of the people we 
hope will consider the matter with our argument vonr 

We hope that you -wiU represent tJie matter to tho Commission and highly oblige your 

most obedient servants 

Sisued by— 

S LAlABHAWANIDAS MA, 

ti-ilh /n«e 25^0 
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Memorial /torn the Gtaduuics, Under giadiiafrs, and Studrnta of Gocefnment 
Colleger anti Govervment JJtssion High Schools, io Cuii PcA-rsov, 
Esq , M A , Member of the J^dHcaUon Commission for the Punjab 
TVe, the undersized graduates and undergraduates of the Govemmeut Collef;e» the 
Central rraiDiag College and the Onenbl College* ** students of the iMedFca] 

College, the Law School and the High OoTerDment and 3Iis8ion Schools of Lai ore,- hcg, to 
submit the following representation for the coDsideralton of the Imperial Edueatiooal Com- 
mission — 

Now that the Government has tahen np the question of education and specnllj- of spread^ 
ing education among the masses, we cannot refrain from expressing our heartfelt thanks to 
our Innd Government Hut we believe the only way of accomph«liing this object is to make 
the real vernacular of the people the medinm of instraction, which unfortunately has hitherto 
been grossly neglected in this province jn favour of an alien and upstart tongue, s e , the 
Urdu ^ e emphatically say that Urdu is not the real spoken Imguage of the people of this 
province It is only used in th* courts and by the Muhammadans of Dell t, and that, too, in 
the mo«t refined rectiou The real reraacnlar of the province is that which is used among the 
masses m their ordinary intercour e with one another and in Ihoir family circles, t e , the 
Hindi bhasha as in the Cis Sntlej parts, or a dialect of the Hindi as in the parts lying on 
this side of the Sutlej 

Hesides the reasons stated in the memonal of the Lahore residents, addressed to the 
Hon’ble Dr Hunter some tune ago, we heg to snbmit the following additional reasons in 
support of our statement — 

I —(a) The Persian and Arabic words—thc stamina of Urdu— with which a child has 

to he familar soon after Lis admissou luto a school, being omutelbgible to 
his joungcr brothers and sisters, bis reading in the house is lost npon their 
ears, whilst if his words were simple Lh^ha words, thev must have been a 
means of indirect and oacoo*cions edacation to them M Kat a loss af utilis 
able energy ? 

(i) 3Iost parents, being themselves unfamiliar with any other than their own 
TBrnacular, are unable to examine their children m Urdu, and in (bu way the 
latter are enabled to deceive ibeir parents 
(e) Above all, if iiafoctonately the hopefuls consot com] lete their ednmtion or 
obtain any professional education, they are unable to pursue with success thar 
hereditary occupation 

II —Urdu, being, in its ong o, the toi^e of Central Asnn soldiers coming m con- 

tact with the shopkeepers in tfie Moghul Camp at Delhi and enriched with 
generally obscene ideas and Persian words, is naturally wanting in sober and 
reli^toas terms, on aecounk of which it has not touuil entrance into our 
homes, and has coosci^aeotly been a great check to female ed ication 
HI — That all of ns have ^d to learn Urdu for not lea than eight years, but still 
we are not supposed to be thoroughly familiaT with it Is it not unfortunate 
not to know Ibotonghly, even hIUt eight years of study, the tongue which is 
being forced upon ns under tbc pretence of our vernacular’ This is a strong 
proot of the fact that Urdu is not the real vernaculac of the province 
It — Lastly, Urdu is so reiy aWii in its 1° fke vernaeubra of the other 

provinces ot India, «s »Ben^li,AlahraUx , that thew. « uft bispis what- 
ever of Urdu being serviceable to the other provmces On the other hand, 
Hindi IS geuerically the same with the several vernaculars of India, which 
differ from each other mostly in peculiaribes of pronuncntion, some dia 
lectic cliaracienstics and a few acquired ideas , so that, if it is poa~thle for 
this vast Empire ever to have one national literary language, it is to he 
formed by gradnal assiiuilalioo out of the Hindi bhSslia only 
In conclusion, we beg to express the hope that these few lines will be favoumhly consi- 
dered in the interests of 20,000,COU people of the Punjab 

We beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Tonr most obedient servants, 

Svgn^ dkG graduates, under graduates and 
stadeats of the Punjab University Coll^ 
Central Training College, Onental College 
Medical College, Inw School and the High 
Government and Mission School, 


Memorial from 43 cleihs, Funjdb Mortheru State Itailtcag, and the Pesidenis 
of Zalamtisd in the Qnjaratk Utatnct, iothe Honourable II* M*. Hunter, 
C I E , President of the Education Commission 
, . the vmders j^ned clerks Punjab Northern State Uailwnr, as well os the residents of 
jj,, '**•*'* toed gtrn.t of Gujarath begtoMbmit the folloaing represvntnt on (hv adopting 
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poiBts of difierence let^reen this tongue and Hindi, hare made it foreign to the land, and nn 
suited to the wants and wishes of the people IVith Urdu there has been introduced into the 
country a literature foreign in its origin, and tho^ore full of ideas uncongenial to our mind«, 
a literature replete with tales of lore, and thoughts of immorality, which ha? produced and 
cannot but p^uce a rery injumons rftecl upon the youthful miods of the students It w 
impossible to spread any kuid of education among the females through the medium of Urda 
The Perso Arabic alphabets, in which Urdu is written, ate more foreign than the language 
Itself, and cannot therefore properly convey the pwnnnmtion of the remaculars for which 
they were never intended 

There can be little doubt that the language used by the masses belonging to the Jlnnain 
madan persuasion is as much Hindi as that used ly the Hindus, and so far as the resulting 
advantages arc conctmed the introduction of Hindi into the schools would benefit both 
equally But if our hlnhamiMdsn brethren have any special reasons which induce them to 
raise a strong opposition against this, our prayer is that Hindi might be made a compulsory 
subject for Hindus and only optional for Muhammadans, and similarly Urdu might continue 
a compnlaoiy subject in the course of sti^y for the Mahammadan*, while it may henceforth 
be made optional for the Hindus 

We also beg here to urge that Persian, which now occupies euch a prominent place in 
the scheme of etudiea for the Punjab echools is a subject which is of no practical use either 
in school or afterwards in hfe The only groond on which it could be defended is that its 
study is essentially nece«sary for the ma«fery of Urdu into which its vocabulary and grant 
mar have so largely entered If thrs is the only rccocuneoihttioa it poB'C^ce* it is surely aot 
necessary to mahe it a eompulsoiy subject of study eidier in the pniaary or middle schools, 
the more so if Hmdi talc the place of Uidu, for those, at least, who belong to the Hindu 
eommunity ' 

Signed by— 

liA-KSHilAX SINGH, 

And 2J0 others 


Statement by Sirbar Atar 8ibon, C I £ , Chief of Bhadour, regarding 
the character to be used for edvcaiional purposes tn the Punjab 
I have heard with the greatest gnef of my heart that few self-conceited persons, having 
got somi. prejudice with their mother tongue (lunjabt) and lU simple characterv, desired to 
mtrodnee Hindi and Deva-l^agnn characters in the Punjab In order to do this, they got up 
a memonal signed by about two thousand consisting of shop Veepen, Bahus, &o<, and 
sent it to the Education Commission hou are aware that it is not a difBcuIt matter la these 
days to have a memorul for anything signed by a la^e somber of people, and 1 am sore 
that the people who signed that memorul did to under the impres<ioii that its ongmators were 
going to propose for the eaeooragement of Sanskrit and sot for the toppression of Punjabi 
But you may know that the language proposed by them u nowhere spolen or even under- 
stood by a majority of pereons lo the pronuce , for the language spoken is Punjabi, and the 
people that Speak it are (lUthe Biitasb territory) about three times greater tlmn those who 
use dialeets such as Urdu, hlultaoi &c 

It IS indeed strauge that uhile Hindi is nowhere spoken by any number of people (except 
few among the population), the ongmators of that memorial deem it their duty to put extra 
weight (for Urdu is already one) on the beads of the poor simple people who are jnclmed to 
learn their mother tongue more than other vemacular 

It IS undoubtedly true that people team Urdu, not for they like it, but for they cannot 
sec other eource to get employmenU 

Even the«e men could not help to acknowledge the truth, althongh they tried much to 
conceal it in ambigions words 

They say that the vernacular of the province which they term bhisha should be encour 
aged and go so far as to acknowledge that when this bhasha is written in Punjabi or Our 
mukbi diaracters, it is termed Punjabi So far they are ngbt , but when they say that the 
same bha«ha if written lO J)era-lsagan characters busies Ilinli, they are qmte mistaken and 
want to mi lead others, for no language wntten lu the characters of another dialect can 
become the latter for instance, Pctsian wb-n wntten m Eoglish characters cannot be calle<l 
Fnglish They are also mistaken to soppcee that Puojsbi (which they Unn Gnnnnkhi) 
c^raclcrs are liked by the Sikhs only, for they are used by every one of any race or creed 
who wants to wnte or read Punjabi 

But, 6uppo«ing that Punjibi aud its charae ers are liked and con-aJered bv tbe Sikhs 
M th ir hereditary po««cssion «t is admHsible that a Native always foremost m the service if 
the Govrrnmcnt should so far neglected in discouraging their mother tongue and its simok 
bltlTnow Mother as mneb difficult ns one (Urdu) nbieb they learn lerj 

It uovidcnl that Ponjibi IS not a langn^ destitute ofliterature or science and if anv 

1 1 Dhodhonr bouse library, where 

^ ‘1“" hundreds of Punjvbi hooU are Iccked up there Lien 

Ii ..^T^ - n "I u"*!? ID Punjabi 

vW ®“*knt. and Peman, and Arabic word* 

tS M ^ veruacnhirs off^r much difficulty to a beginner at tlie very 
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Ttere IS in each villag^e a priest who cwi Tery easily impart pnmary edncation to tlie 
youths of those places in a shorter period and with less expense through I^njabi than when 
teaching through other vernaculars 

Similarly, there is ample space in towns and cibes where Punjabi can be encouraged, for 
almost all men of professions can learn indostnnl and practical arts through Punjabi 

Thus, you see Punjabi is the easiest, cheapest, and snrest mode of imparting elementary 
instruction to all sorts of the people Therehnre, yon can understand that the opinions of the 
originators of that memonal cannot be the opinions of the whole population, or even of the 
highe«t officer in the province as I show below 

In the meeting of the Anjuman i Punjib held on the 2Sth ultimo, in which Sir Robert 
Egeiton (then the Lieutenant Governor) jmsided, from the quotation tahen out of its 
English Joumal, dated 27th March 1882, you can see the opimon of that gentleman about the 
language of the»province 

1 have expressed these my opinions sinply tor thm object, that yon may bo able to 
refute the false aiguments given m that memonal, and yon may also clearly understand what 
Punjabi IS. 

But I candidly say that I have no prejudice for Hindi or Uidu, but instead of that I want 
that a man may leam his mother tongue ns well as other languages , and as you might be 
aware,! am a stern advocate of Sanskrit. Hoping you will be able to understand wliat I intend 
to say m the Commission throngh you, I subject the above lines and remain your well* 
Wisher 


T}amlaUon of a (cfrnaoutar) from 1,005 Siih vi7iabilan(3 <f 

Gujarath Htslncl, in facour of the Panjdbi language i« Qurtnxilhi 
oliaracters in Primary Schoolt, ond Deta^Higari in Middle Schooli for 
the Sikh Community in the Funjdb, to the Hovotjeaulb W TT. Hunxeb, 
LLD , C I E , Preetdent of the Education Commisstoji. 

"NVe beg torepresent that the Punjabi language and the Gunankb characters Wong in a 
special way to this country, and are known also m Hindustan and AfghanuUn, where tliet* 
ore celebrated places of worship belonging to the Sikhs Low we desire that the Punjabi Ian* 
^ge w the Gunnukhi character may bo taught in i»njnary schools Persons wlw ndvocite 
tho use of Urdu m schools and who say that Ihmjibi has no Lterature, "m Bu^tv 
There are in fact hundreds of Punjabi books, although many were destreved by the 
mans Therefore w« pray that you will give ns Punjabi m the Gurraulhi cl«r«‘er m pnraary 
•ohools, and in middle schools Deva-Nagan, and Persian and Urdu should bo 

And we deauo that the religious houses m the Punjab may be converted by Government 

The”use of the Urdu language in the courts is a source of much trenllo We aanot 
ttnderstand the thousands of Arabic and Persian words which »rp nsed »n oinccs 
^ Therefore wo pray that these inconveniences my be al»b‘hed, ond that the moraU of out 
chililren maybe present through instruction la their own uoguag® _,i 

. Another request we have to make, e« . that our people hve more m smaU toww a^ viN 
lages tlian in cities, nod have few opportomtiee of Jcaroing t 

meats may be made for extending instruction m English to the Sikhs u Tillagt.s. 

Signed by— 

1,005 persons. 

l&mormi from the Sil Sijnl, iehore to the 

LL D , C I L , Treutleet of the tiueot, on 

oI the Hindu Society at Lahore Imnng come to to Lnng on* 

K'nted at Calcutta to give a further the darkness of ignorance, we rn<»«t 

der the light of learning the mas«« that are '“f “ oTth. funjibi. have Uea 

humbly beg to state that ever since the tim - vnthia the penod which extends to 

sit Art 

raimt, eteapril, and iart meaaia far «naot Rire tbair Kaia » touch time .• 

Tha shorVeaiiars, the artiaana, the ^ fereiffo tonpi- and e-£iall 7 

eenuire leamins thiaualithejnedinniet ttWB joatice to theee peefle, it u it™ reco- 

Silhialt, male, the matter nther eomrlioitirt ;„,uae„aa tor rni^ riaaiioa H a 

tat that them m.lhe, t.ai;ae k maJa th* at -W oh,-^l- « 

rare, h„„„ eoamlal.en m SS'™ ■>' “» ttroocohr et '1' 

impirt instnictma in '' estern mnmm thrOT- t been ojan^ in th b aiew. 

hai ham be-n e.taUa,M la the rahft. Sa. ha. » loaS tenaVea I, the 

•Itv Coll .o, ter tl e eaeoumo.m.nt of th. ro«J* „t.a„ . 

““‘"tk‘\'”1?'e°a to l« 'laad. the ^d am o{ 

With a fea l*unjalts, hai'esubmitU-do m lU 

rus;{b. 
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mstfoetion in tlie pnmaiy scBcwls, whicli is not thelangnage of tlie proYinw, and is as foreign 
as Urdu. 

4 Tbey make use of the word lidaia in lie mcmonal, winch means a ‘ language ’—it may 
mean a Kaslimin language , . * . .... i 

6 TLer eay (paragraph 4) ** ikt teat rernanlar of the pronnee ts the biaika tj>oscn Oy 
tie lIinUKfesKellci i^e 2 l»^BitinoHan»,jeiift Urdu painter tfoketUK famly eirchi of cay 
ImI He noifrefned section of tialetifr” The real reraacidar of the proTinceis newr m 11^ 
ihisM, it 13 called Punjihi, which is different from Urdn and the so colled Hindi Lhftsnd 
in. the use of woids and gta™niar In fact, Urdu and Hindi is the same thing, the only 
difference hem" in the use of words Urdu is full of Persian and Araluc word*, while Hindi, 
leing an artiCcTal language spoken hy a few pandit% is made up of Sanskrit words, the gram- 
mar of both being the same 

C Again, they say '* Jf^en tie liatia u tertUen *» Dera A ayan eiaraciers it is called the 
Jl\nihlhaiia,aHiie'ktn\nOiimiilUciMaetett tie Pnnjah liasXa" Here tbej are again 
xmslending Pnnjali is quite different from Hindi, both tn grammar, words, and characters 
The Punjabi characters (Gonnnkhi) being the easiest, iimpSest and most perfect sort of charac- 
ters in the Punjab, are better suited for the Punjabi than the Dcva-Xagari cliaracters 

7 If the i.ducationCommi«ston accept their mcmonal and gire us Hindi for our vern-t- 
cular, it will be killing the Punjdbi language, the dearest language of the PunjSb, and deprn- 
mg the Punjihis of their mother tongue 

c conclude inth our bumble prayers that the Tcroacnkir of the Punjab may be made a 
medium of instruction for pnmary education , otherwise, the masses of the people will remain 
for ever dcpni cd of the benefits of education and consequently of mcdcni civ ilisntion 
And jour memorialists will ever pray 

(Signed) ATAR SlUGU, Patron, Sat Saiid, Punjai, 
SODnr IIUKH SHSGII, President, Sal 
Salia, Punjab, 

BEHARl liklj, SetTttary,Bat Sabia, Punjih, 
And oboui hOO others 


LinottE , 

SZlh May JSS 2 


Jlfemonnl frem thf NaUonal AtaoctaUon, Lahore, to the HobotnLkSu: 
VT. nobTEB, 08 1, OI.E, LLE, President of the LducaUon 
ConiDiession. 

Ho, representing the Sikh ?«atianal A*30ciaiina from Xohoro, Amntsar, ffapnrtliala and 
other places mo*t humbly Wg to eiprcss on the part of the SiVi nation that wo heartily 
welcome hour Honour, and feel eittetnelj obliged fork out nonour’scondesvcssionin takingtho 
trouble to come to lahore at a time when the eerenty of the season is compclhng ororyb^y 
to fly from the plains 

T1 IS shows Uiatkour Honour has a great regard" for us and onr country, and we feel 
sure tlial kour Honour will always bo ready la doing anything that may be conduciio to our 
g^ 

H e Laro already stated our educational news in our answers ond memorial, and we need 
not r«p*at word by word what wi baYc Ibewm «*pt«<sed, except to mention bnefly Iboec 
points that swm to ns to require kour Honour's special consiJeratioa 

1 The lUls of the Sikhs as a mass (particulsrlr of those that lire in Tillages) both as 
regards their intellectual and physical training urgently reqaires the fullest attention , there- 
fore we mc»t biiDibly beg to stato onee more that if no •rrongcmenl is maJo to give them a 
uwful instruction sons to prcsine their morals and to maintain their physical strength, they 
uili l<«oine as degraded os the HcloU lo the days of Sparta 

2 We lave suhratlUd out opinion ns to whnt xetnacular nnd what cbaractcra would 
ptoie «-aiiest lo a Ijcginner of j nmaiy or rlemenlo^ instruction 

It II n fact tl^t the Tcrnaculsr in wl icb natinaal ballads, stones, noreli. and setigs are 
eeni]<x«l and rend, and lO which tradiiiunal Ibougbta are pnaervcil, is alone the real Jjnguaf,e 
o! the ]■ jle 

koir Honour fan ««-*ily esamino into tio eorrectnesa cf this nfsertion as regards the 
IVnjSb ly hcanrg that it is TunjiU wlal lbi» people speak and imdirrtand la^toirns or 
Tilb,.'* and it w the Ihinjibi (Ouimukbi) characters whieh are easiest fucactodentof nnmarv 
edjrali n 

3 W e 1 are also inrntionid that unices the people of iho Lnwir rrorincre are r*etrain«l 
fixtn ihcir sqitatioo in faviur of fireign rcniaruUni or from taking emjliwtnei ts in this 
yuMTiCT Wtusd uuVivrs t.ltbe Vnu^b snfl gradually bo cacludeil In m all lucraliTC posts, 
whibt «ven secondary nlaratioii will not flennsh as mwh as is expretel 

* We liare raf.?vd the defeeta III the edneat onal sjstem and we hare endravonrHi fce 
si w ,i ,0 extend eg masscduali n.and in rendenng secondary wlocalion nse- 

ful I a alter I !<•) f^r {tifissi ijl isgvuite or primary edoralion ecrephte ja itself for agn- 
*u cn>*, art Iraden. “ 

• fttl 1-locaticn Derortment 

ttcrtfvrr. the former si culd le amal- 



6 We now beg to draw Tour HonoQi*s attenticm to some facts wtiiclj ttc bare d/ecorcred 
la mabing enquiry regarding the indigenone schools of Punjabi or Gunnukhi 

It 18 well known that many mdigenoas GnymnUii schools 'which (ahhongh'not perfect, 
they were sfiJI capable of improvements and development) existed before annexation, have 
disappeared through the neglect of the education D^rtment 

The schools that thus ceased to exist were attached to religious or secular foundation®, 
such as Dliarmsalas, &.c , and were supported either by the free gift of bits of land, or nero 
maintained by the ^jans, Idabants, or Bhais of those places 

After annexation these gifts were rendered life-tenures or annuities (for the peojlc who 
held them owmg to their suspicion and fdly too, bad represented that these gifts oere in tlieir 
own names, instead of in the names of the places and of the conditions of keeping up a shah, 
or school) , therefore, after the demise of their uicumbents, these gifts stopped, and these 
schools Were closed for ever 

No sensible man can doubt that if the indigenous schools were really encouraged, pntnary 
ediicition would bo soon and easily difTosed among the nias«es 

Other reasons why the indigenous schools have not been encounged or impro'cd are— (1) 
the Education Department did atA pay any attention to them, (2) the private pereoas who 
beep such schools had been quite ignorant of thegraut-in aid system, for the grant in-aid rules 
ha;e never been piihhshed in the vemacula*, circulated to them so as to enable them to apply 
for grants 

The reports of the Punjabi ladigenons schools, which the Sahha is preparing, xvill be 
shortly submitted to \ouT Hemoutthrongb Dr G W Leilner, the fnend tf the y«opie 

In order to commemorate Your Honour's coming to Lahore for the investigation of cdu 
catwiial mstfcfs, veaSerapnzo in lour Honour's name, cai/ed the Hantcr's Sugh SahH 
Prize, to the Senate of the Punjab Hniierstty College, to be awarded to the snccessful female 
candulato that bn® passed for the first time tbe Ponjabi examination (of the Bodhiwan grade) 
td the Punjab IJnnerMty College 

T e coneludo with the expression of out earnest hope that our bumble statements sob- 
nutted on a previous occasion, sa 'Relt as now, will be taken into k oar Honour's favourable fon» 
sideration, and that lour Honour will make such artangements for our nation as to bnng it 
under everh«ting obligation o£ lour Honour and of the gracious GotcromcDt which is Biivays 
ready to do whatever concerns our welfare 

And Your ilonoiir's humble petifioners wdJ for ever pray 
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to tiie«e pTimaTy orbegumers* scli&ols But, astinse men fiad tliat tbe ^astnsctioa o£ these 
elementarj" schools has been of no use for thetr sons, they bid them leave their study and attend 
their own professions Thus we see that lads of those dasse» that would have learnt some- 
thing had they been sent ongtually to the indigenous schools, waste three two or three years in 
these public schools, and leave them at last with no hope of learning anything but their own 
profession 

But the registers of these elementary schools that remain filled with the ingress and egress 
of lads of those peroons, arc the only grounds to show that mote of the Sihha attend primary 
schools 

Supposing more of the Sibhs attend primary schools, what oecomes of them in the second- 
ary schools, and still more in the Umver*ity education where they sometime*', but not oftcn^ 
dwindle to zero 

Do these people in the primary or secondary schools leave their stndy at all before finishing 
their courses, ^eause they feel eatisfied with what they have learnt, and do they leave schools 
because they do not want to learn more? No, not for these reasons— but this tb®y leave 
schools because they 8« no prospect of their reading of learning anything, and they are sure 
tliat i they would not get any employment, tbeir reading would So them no good in improving 
their own professions 

The«e reasonings are equally applicable to the people of other communities, for it is 
observed that before finishing primary or eccondary Mucalion, numbers of the Ilindo or the 
Muhammadan lads leave school 

The fault lies not with the people, but with the Department,whichliasnoinptodate tahen 
trouble to find out the cause why numbers otstndents fall short in the upper grades of school 
education Again, the majority of the SiLhs live in villages (for they live twelve times more 
m villages than in towns or cibes) and the majority of the Hi^us live in towns andaties now, 
snpptFing that most of the Hindus and most of the Sitibs that live m towns or cities receive 
education respectively, then it can be eas3y inferred that tie majonty of the Hindus are under 
iBstmetion and the majority of the Sikhs are illiterate The only cla«,es of people that avaB 
themselves of education as at preseat admtaiitered are aons of those who are employed in offices 
or who hie employments better tban their own professions 

But the system of edmatioa has been so objectionable and injnnons that it has discouraged 
Native industry on one hand and produced a race of ehalJow Iraming men that has (with excep- 
tional cases) Utue sympathy for the common people and lutle obedience or love for their 


The men who receive instruction dislike their professions, for they have received n. .. 
tion that might have taught them the value of thoir professions, and bold their brethern, who 
pursue their own profession in lowest degree of eotinmhoa and regard 

The reasons why the masses hare net received benefit of primary or any sort of edncatioa 


(I) The medium of elementair instruction u Drdn, which is more difficult elmn 
PnnjaLi 

(II) Tho inttroctvan imparted in these schools u not such as to keep up the morals pure, 
or to prove useful in after life 

TlicTe is one mouVl (Urdu) of unparting instracboo, whether any man may hie it or not , 
and tlietc H one sort of instnictioa popular education}, whether any one may receiie 

It or not. The artizaas, the agncullnrists, th» ehoy-le^pew, &c., other men. of pro^feions, do 
not want that their sons may squander away their time in remembering stones, fables, or love 
poems m Utdo (that ate sure to lojore their sons' morals}, for they see no nst.*of such^ncation, 
and they also cnnBot allot so moch time for their cons as is requuM to finish s-coudarj educa- 
tion, for, no sooner Ihcir sons reach to ten or el-veo, they engage them in their own professions. 

Therefore, it is observed that most of tlie<e men send tiieir sous to the tndigeucus school*, 
for they know that, however imperfect education w imparted in the«e Natii e schools, it is still of 
some life to them 

Nor IS secondarr education of such a nature as to make one able to maintain himself if he 
may fiot get tom* employmect , but instead this it leaves him neither what he was nor wliat 
be intended to be - 

lleucs we see that a greater amount el nwnev annually spent in Buppottmg tliat Depirt- 
laent which has f^<d to impirt eleocnUrv mrtnwtion m the pnmaiy eeliools to the masse*, 
and to g\>e moTe useful eduenVion in the secondary schools is wafted an-ai wilhoul any 
Uninble good. The question about rhy«ical trainingis as important as of loteflectoal culture, 
itis seen that many of those that hsvi reoetred education have fallen in strength 
The Sikhs, so to speaV, are daily Icxing their strength (for it is a fact that a Silh of the 
fine old true can with difficulty be found), not because they are no more engaged id sears and 
battles lot beanso most of them, being ignorant and lUnerste, contract lialits of dnnlnnir and 
other vice*. ^ 


in re^"'^ **t foi^iid in village^ many cf which do not po«se«s a single man linug 

that ™ Deportmoot for the lart tw.ntyw.,ght yearr. 

thil r”” r””''* "•Pl»rt «* that Department shonlJ become rad-, while 
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oarr’.s'" *“ 

^ “ localities Bommndujff Delhi, or in the Xerth Western Pronn- 

ws uinc^ and U rdu are one, bo far as concerns their grammatical forms , hufc they diffir in 
^13, that Urdu has got moie of Arabic or Persian words and is wntlen in the Persian charac- 
Urs , whereas Ilmdi has got more of Sansknt words and is written in Deva Nagan characters 
iiut the language of this country is different from them both, both grammatically and m the 
vocabuLary of words ■' 

Itis a langnage in which Saastn^ Arabic, Persian, Tixrki, and (now) English words are 
fk f Punjabi is a composite language The advocators of Urdu try to show 

t^t it (Urdu) IS spoken all over the country, and is understood by every sort of people But 
this IS not true j ■> i r 

Of course, Urdu is the court language, and therefore it is used in court writings But 
in manly circles, market mnltilndea, and among the Punjabis wherever they meet or'speak to 
one another, Panjabi is spoken Urdu is limited to such places where it becomes necessary 
to make use of it , but it is nowhere used where no one can understand it A fnend can write 
* l®^ter m Urdu to his fnend if the latter understands it, hut he cannot do so, or speak Urdu 
if he (the latter) is ignorant of that language Hence Urdu stands in the same position now 
as Persian did in the Jlogliul period, but as Persian could not become the language of the 
people, although it received great encouragement donng several ceatories, so it cinnot be hoped 
that Urdu would ever he 

It IS remarkable that Urdu eonld make very little effect npon Punjabi, although it (Urdu) 
lost much of its force since introdoced into the Punjab, fo' the Urdu used in this country is 
^Pj^jabi Urdu, and seldom liked by Hindustanis, and it is hoped that after some time it (Urdu) 
will merge in Punjabi The bidk of Arabic o? Persian words that fills that language 
(Urdu) has rendered it too much difficult ^for I^jabi students at the very threshold of their 


It may be remarked here that the Arabic or Persian words found in Punjabi are such that 
MVQ become too familiar to the people, and are therefore Puajabomsed Arabic or Persian words, 
but words of these languages found in Urdu are too difficnlt, and quits new and unmtelligible 
for a student of j nmary education 

But Urdu IS not difficult for & beginner only, for we see that its difficulty u felt by the 
students of middle school examinatioos, and aLo by them who appear m the Boirsnee since a 
great number of them fad la these examinations in ibis subject 

Besides the language, the clmiacters (Persian) in wmch it is written present no little 
trouble to a beginner 

These characters are insufficietit, but redondaot and ibeir vowels few and ambiguous for Q«e 

Thns a student cannot write talamat with the letter tuail , nor tviaK with 
the letter tin , nor saM with the letter sf» or tuad bnt *e Ai Now all the^e three 
ns, tuad and te correspond to one letter sa (or sasa) in Punjabi or S in English, and so he 
can wnte those three words in Punjabi with letter m without feeling any diff cuTtv Likewise, 
It can be shown that on aceonut of the deficiency of vowels in Urdu, great difficulty is experu 
enced in pronouncing woi^ exactly (tide the table showing the comparison of alphabete) 

Bat unfoTtunately there is another difficulty which renders it os a sort of mystenous 
writing 

The SAalaita, or broken liandwntuig, has made Vtda a language of gods, that can he read 
as many ways as any may like 

Since its adoption in the courts, the poor viUigcrs feel greatest trouble in understanding 
what 18 going on an or acyaiost his favour before a Judge, when proceedings are read, or discns- 
sion in that language (Uedn) takes place 

Had there been Punjabi language in the courts, the poor man would lave never ventured 
to nsk loss of money in paying to the pleaders or other agencies, and ho may have prefcrrwl to 
plead t'lmgpff , but since he finds that the language of the court i» such as to puzzle him more 
than to make him understand his proceedings, he is obliged to spend money and to hire other 
}»eople, who c.id speak or nse that tongue, to plead m his belali He himself stands by them 


than Urdu The reason of this is ^at, on account of the prevalence of Urdu in the courts sod 
schools, the educated at least understand that language (Urdu more easily than thiy can Hindi) 
Hindi has never been brought in use for the primary education eaen of the inJig-uious 
schools (with rare exception) in the province, for it is Idled with such lilllciilt and obsolete 
Sanskrit words that caouot be easily noderslood by a student of elemenLjrj sclio. Is 

As It is obvious to nil that Hindi i> more dillicuU than IhiniSbi, and Hindi is noi the lan- 
gnat’o of the people, the ongmatora of the memorials in favorof Hindi hare contriicJ to ii.,e the 
woid " ih uU", which means dialect (that i«, any dialect), and thus umler Hie iLi-gu.se of this 
word they could succeed to get more sigiatnrea than they othi?rm>-o would hare 

Aesun they tell us that if the language (which they term "i-lJ/iJ ) cl the ooanfry be 

written in Deva Ni^ri characters, it iscalled Hindi, andif in Gurtnukhi clmractcrs it u ealled 
Funiilbi It IS th*e same dung, as we may tay tbit, »f Enph h is wnlten in rirsun cluracUr 
It IS called Persian, and if in Ikva-Nagan cUracter, it is ealled «aosknt 

They try to prove that Punjibi u a dialect of Iliudi, v Uirh thev here mean a UDguage 
common to whole of India, thus, the definitions which Uuy gire of Ifimfiare many 

Sometimes they wish Iliodi for Uj^r India (as far fc. Behar) odlr,and sometimes for 
Inda itself 

Punjab 
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If Hmdi were adopted as a medinm for pwinary cdncation, tli" people of the conntry 
would be obliged to apply for Urdu (if tliey ate told that Poojibi la not to be taught), for 
their sons would have to cipeneuce greater amount of trouble la learning Hindi than they can 
do in Punjabi 

Deva Nagan characters are as much difficult fw a beginner as Persian ones are, and in 
some respects more 

In almost all provinces of India different and separate alphabets have been invented, 
which answer more to the purpose and wants of the inhabitants of those provinces respectively, 
than IX va Xagan can do , otherwise, there would never hare existed Bengali, Unya Gujarathi, 
Punjabi and other characters Deva agan eharactera ate most useful for the study of Sanskrit, 
for they were intended for that language, but thej cannot be said to be of much use for Punjdbi 
or Gujaratbi 

It IS observed that tbe use of these characteis (haring some minor exceptional cases) is 
confined more to the Brahmans than to anr other class of the people 

Most of the Khetria arc shop-keepers, and they use Lunde chatacUts Some of these 
Khetns are inimtits and employes, and therefore they learn Urdu Persian or English ilence it 
can be shown that with rare exceptions the Dera Isagari characters are not used by any class o£ 
people but Brahmans 

The adoption of Imnde eliaracter by Hindus is another proof of the difficulty of the 
Dera h>agan for B-ahmans or Khetns who open shops, use Lande and never use Hera ISdgan 
The Lundc characters have, like Persian ones, three rowels only, which render them very much 
puziling in reading and difficult in use 

But whatever characters they use, the language they write is Panjabi Brahmans write 
Punjabi in Deva H4gan eharacters, shop keepers write Punjibi in Lnnde characters, and Muham* 
madans write Punjabi in Percian characters for the rebgious books of the Muhammadans that 
are in Punjabi, but that are written in Persian characters 

On all other occasions the Panjabi characters are used by the people There are hundreds 
of hooks on different subjects that are composed by Brahmans SheLns or Muhammadans which 
are vn the Punjabi characters, and the proof of tins statement can be easily seen in the book- 
sellers shops 

Punjabi IS used all over the pronoee to Herajat (Bonsn Kohat &c) in several places of 
Smdh (for it u heard that there is a Punjabi press at Carocbi, and there are al^o Bhxrmsalos la 
many places) and in other provinces of India where Qranth is opened or tanght 

Tub Fonjabi characters ore simplest of all other characters and require fewer itiukea than 
Deva-Nagan They are clearer in. wntug and nnderstandmg than Persian ones, and are as if 
hereditary characters of this province 

Bat we regret to see that this (Punjabi) eunple language and these Gurmukbi) simple 
chaneteTs could receive little encouragement from the department Ahich is called after iho naxna 
of the Puajdb although Punjabi u totally cxelnded, we can hardly get soy book in Punjabi or 
any atlas even of the country itself m Punjabi from the depdt of ue department and therefore, 
os this poor language was not received with favour, tbe primary education eoold make very 
slow progress m the Punjab 

M o recapitulate our statements thus^ 

I —^ome satisfactory arraDgements may be mode to giiepnmary or elementary and 
moral instraction to the Sikhs (either by making it compulsory for some of 
them that live in villages, are so rude as to never leam anything if they are 
not obliged to do so) &9 to raise nostof them up from the level of ignorance 
and improve their morals 

II —'The cducabonal system may be entrusted to a body that may discharge its fnnction 

with impariiahty and core, or it may be amalgamated with each other depart 
ment that is more trnstworlby, bm, m our bnmble opiiuon, fhig can be done 
by tnakang over its arrangement to tbe Punjab University 

III —Punjabi and its simple (Gurmnkhi) characters may be mode a medioia of instrnc 

lion np to the end of sccoodary cducatioo. 

IV —The study of lamde may be encooragel for mertantiJe class, by inaking them 

bronchos of the Pnojobv schools, and commercial treoties may be taught to such 
people 

V —Practical isdnstnal and agncuSturaViv^rueliDn may be also imparted to make 

education useful 

VI —The BTstem of the pnmary edocat on may be so based in future as to enable even 

villagers (if they like) or stnilenta of village or lower school classes to reach 
secondary school, or (to get) "Utuvereity, education 
Signed by— 

SRI GURU SING StCHA 

liAn&ax 

Tit SH JhIj JS5'> 


Trantlahon of a 3[cmoriat {cemacular) from cerffliR Lcmhardara ofZutlhiava 
Diitnel, to the Ilovocr abu, VT, IT. HtThTBo, LL D , 0 I E , Prcstdeal of 
the EducfltiOH Covtnunion 


V e, the > Rage b ails (/a«?ar fan) an I landholders f 
1 oml Jjr pray tJat tl « Oorcrument will be Lind to os 


emstfiiri) of Ludl lana 


Distncl 
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beg that oar cMdtea may bs taaglt GamnUu, mhiei u tie laagoa™ of lb, „oal, 
maim I^‘'“**l;fr»bonld learn lo recite prayer!^ then to kS^ac- 

«ant., to mite lettere, to manage their honaebold affmre They ehoild al.o leam to reSook, 
lKS't!!!Id,t fr' ‘m”'" '“.T' “‘if’ ■“"‘o “ttle aai other matters of daily iise'^ It 
Mrn ♦!. 1 ° T g® Seeking employment as mimsfus fLey will 

ureeaVtoleL AfteSs tSy 

tauffht tT Sansknt, ^rsian Arabic if they please, 6nt first children should 1» 

and^ VATn^r* language When a boy bas learnt Urdu, he goes about seeking for a place, 

and i^E no use to his parents, and generaDy finds no employment after all ^ 

book-s^^Tf 1 I®”" in eyery village, but it is sad that there are no useful 

demand this, because we pay one per cent for education Sanskrit 
for ^ 1 a® cbemutiy, botany, &c , should be translated into Gurmukhi, 

ror now such bools do not exist 

Signed by — 


DAYAL SINGH, lamUrdaT 

MUL SINGH, 

NATHA SINGH, lambardar 
JIAHTAB, dvUo 

KHANA, dtito 

And signed or sealed by upwards of 100 ethers 


Similar memorial to the above from 66 residents of Gordfispur 


Translation of Memorial from the Anjuman of Sasdra, dated Abbolfahdd, the 
S5th May 1883, to Mb 0. Pearson, M A. , Member of the Education 
Commission for the Punjab. 

the undersigned, humbly represent that Urdu is not the religious language of any 
*«ct, as some persons belonging to the Eastern Provinces have represented This languaM has 
grown up from the intercourse of Hindus and Mossalmans and has become the national Ian* 
K'^ge of the Punjab Since it is the desire of our beloved Government that the ranona 
sections of the comraumty should dwell in peace and unity, we denre that the Urdu language 
•“sy be retained m our education, whereby our posterity will consider themselves one 
nation j t • 

S The official class in the Punjab, the residents of the great towns, and those who Lave 
Qeahngs with Goyernment speak Urdu Though some of them cannot wnte Urdu correctly, 
they can always understand it. The rest of the population speak Punjfbi, which differs in 
almost every dutnet 

, 3 The llnhammadau Einge did not cause the Urdu boguago to be adopted Under 

tile Moghuls and the Sikhs the bnguage of the offices was Persian The last King of Delhi 
indeed wrote Urdu poetry, but the Urdu language has grown up entirely under British rule, 
and Its progress has been so favoured by circumstances that it has tmved at its present ptc 
eminence It cannot be consistent with pobtical wisdom to abolish a language which has been 
estabhshed with so much pains. 

Signed by— 

BAJA JAHANDAD, KHAN BAHADUR, 
GaHar Chief, Prendtni of tkt Anjumaa of Ila <!ra 
NAJAF AW, 

Head J/atfer, J)ttlnet School, V tee PreitJc*! 


JALAL-UD DIN 

Dtftitj latpeelor of lohee. Secretary 

GHULAM JIUni-UD-DIN, 

foutt Department, Joint Secretary 
S P BHUITACHARJEL 

Department of PnlUe W orit 

DAS ILVJf, Aa/ircDw/or, 5f, $e,^e 

Surned br SI Members of the Anjiiman of 
Ifmzara and 71 others. Jforo than one-Lilf 
of tbe signatcnis are Mnsfalmans 



Memorial {vernacular) from certain residentt of Anlntaar Diaincl, to the 
HoivonRABLB TF "W. HxrvTtB, LLD , 0 I E , Fresident of ilie Education 
Commission. 

(AWtnct Tnn^t on ) 

We mueli regret to liear that certain persona have submitted a memorial to the Education 
Commistion m mont d£ Hindi instead dt TJrda as& medium for pnmaty education This 
Hindi seems to include the Panjabi dialects and Tanons languages derived from Sanskrit 
There is no one language of this kind, and no litcratore 

In the North Western Provinces it has Uea foand necessary to adopt Urdu as the lan- 
guage o! the courts In the Punjab, wbere the proportion of Muhammadans is «o much 
larger, it is still more necessary to Imre Urdu 

Tlie Hindi language, which is called Hidn when wntten in the Persian character, is gener- 
ally understood It is commonly spoken in the neighbourhood, and generally understood over 
the whole Punjab l>o complaints Imve hithertobeen made It is now eaid that Urdu isspeci 
ally a language for iinhammadans, hut this is a mutate It is commonly u«ed by all classes 
The success of the Edncahon Department is doe to the use of Urdu. Finally in the world 
not only languages change, but also manners and customs Urdu has taken its place in the 
world lately the puhlisher of a Hindi newspaper at labort was obliged to give it a Persian 
name because people conld not nnderstand the Sanskrit name which he had chosen 
Signed l^— 

ZAHUR SHAH, 

Seerttarj of tie Sonefy JHuaeanaln-Urdit, 
On behalf of 10,393 pcisons, indi^ng 450 
Hindus and several Chnstians 


Memorial of viliahilants of 7)asl.a, Sialtot Mistnel {Tunjdb), to' the Honoue- 
ABLE TV TV HuNiEn, LLD, 01 E, President of the Editeatton Com- 
mission, Simla 

Shewtie -•We, the lobabitants of Sialkot Dutnet, most gratefnlly offer our cordial 
thanks to the Government for the mtere<t it takes ta onr edneabon, and for appointing with 
that objert a Comnunion to which people of every province may freely commnnicste their 
views on things coneenung that sabje^ 

la thu country, in which people of different sects and religions live, who differ very 
mneh in thoughts and customs from one another, in such a country to introduce one common 
^stem of education suitaLU for the demands of all, is a task most difScnlt— nay, impossible 
put the system which cur benign Govemment has already introduced works so well, that it 
IS con-idered the best possible for the waats and capacibes of the people of tbis province 

TTe are veryeorry to hear that through the in«fagabon of » few Bengalis, some of onr 
unexpeneaced youths hare objected to the prewnt system of imparting instruction in prunniy 
and middle spools through the medium of Virdo and have prayed yon to recommend the 
introduction of either Punjabi or Hindi written lo Deva Vagan character instead. 

Thin kin g of the innumerable difficulties and mcoDveniences that will in all probabflity 
result from any such change, we, aa loyal subjects of Bnbsh Govertunenf consider it our duty 
to espte®3 to y«i our firm convicUon in thi» matter with our reasons of holding snch opinions 
We admit that no country can thnve without improvements in its language, and that the 
desire of som«* people to introdnce their own language into the regular school course as a 
medium of instmcbon is naturaL But in endeavounnp to satisfy this craving, if we fail to 
take into covwuleniion all the pro and con’s of the cirmnnstances that exist, we make a serious 
blunder Were one of the dialects of the Punjab so extensive and ohanstive in its vocabu 
lary as to be capaVe of forming the proper medium of learning sciences, we would gl^y wish 
onr duldrea innmcted in that language 

Is there any Panjabi who docs not like to have all the Western sciences m his otvn 
language’ 

own Tei^Vt^r? ^ Hamilton and Mill a phUosophy taught in his 

** * dream, the reahsationof which is tmpo«sih!e 

ro ^ ^I’tance of words from the Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit languages, 

Onr onil * adequately meet the reqairements of pnmary edneabon 

SirCharlM Aitchison, refWd^e request of 
mlw ° instructing the soL o! SAhs thr^gh the 

^^ndfrv^ n vnlhoul Urdu ^ey could not reach the standard 

^ ^Urd^ ' edacation and would be thus deprived o! good htemtnre Inasmuch 

fiom different langua^t is therefore a g-owmg 
slransr^ as in V*-il VI *“fvodooed into it from other languages do notsound 

r?.7S.S. iSTfr Sorf. ... borp.;^ for o™ 

•t easdy admits words” of .j,. Y'‘^°"*‘*****“^®*^« lencou- Urdu is a composite language 

do. nrt find adequate 


words II 

English words i 


r.ti’V.'' ought* we borrow expressions from other languages 
lively ingrafted uto it that only those „ho know English 


3 tell 



theip ongm But with Hindi this is not the case, its formation is snch that m jfc words of 
Sanskrit derivation on]y can be nsed properly 

If in Hindi, Persian, Arabic and iighsh words be introduced, as in Urdu, it will then 
lose its panty and assume that aspect nhich we observe in Urdu, which is formed by the 
mutual intercourse of Hindus, Persians, Afghans, and Turks m India. By that exchanM of 
thoughts which took place between the Aryans and non Aryans, the Prakrit BhSsha after 
many fluctuations and metamorphoses assnmed that form which is now call^ Urdu Urdn 
IS an easdy aci^uired and intelligible language ‘When any stranger comes to India he at 
first expresses his thoughts in Urdu It has been often observed that when a native of 
Kashmir enters the Punjab or India, he Speaks in this easylangtiage,aUhough it is in no way 
allied to bis mother tongue Bhaslw and Fnnjabi, which have some affimty and relation to his 
vernacular, he can only converse iB after many years' learning When any Punjabi youth 
wishes to express excited feelings and dignified thoughts, he invokes Urdu for the loan of 
appropriate expressions The assertion t^t the village people of the Punjab do not understand 
Urdu is quite nnti-ue and absurd Wesee judicial officers, vakils, and muklitars all convers- 
ing with parties m suita, who are illiterate, ignorant people, in Urdu, which they understand 
BO perfectly, that they even comprehend the meanings of legal expressions The Urdu, 
language has such peemianties that withont any national and rehmons prejudices in it, it has 
become the lingua franca of the Hmdns of the Punjab and India In order to resuscitate 
the bhasha, which is peculiar to a certain class of people, and is now dead and forgotten, to 
discard and abandon the use of that language whi^ is common, Irving, end progressive, is 
tantamount to persnading the Government to show countenance to one particular nation and 
sect, which 13 quite averse to the principles of the Oovernmeut By encouraging the improve- 
ment of the vernacnlars of Punjab, not only that friendship and connection which exists 
between the people of the two adjoining provinces, i e , Punjab and North Western Provinces, 
will decay, but national feelmg m the Punjab will also suSer by the cultivation of so many 
different dialects in one province, in every part of which di<nftion will take place between 
Hindus and Mussulmans, who have been hitherto Iinog as brothers We fear the results 
of Buch disunion will be veiy dangerous 

We therefore most evaeetly solicit from yon the favour of taking this petition into yonr 
kind consideration, so that ou country and our nation may be ever thanHu to you foryonr 
wise benevolence 

(Signed) DAULATBAM, 

. jUitini/, Dttiia, 


AHMAB.ULLA, 

MOKHAJI-UT DIN, 

Head ZVseder, Middle Bekwl, Huia, 
RAMCHAND, 

Jjstilanl ifaeter, Daika 

And thirty other signatonse 


Abstract of Memorial of the Popular Language Advocate Committee of Delhi, 
in favour of the use of Urdu tn the courts and tn schools. 

The general porpoie of the raetoor il u eipforteU l>j 9 eoloeniai • gntWee 

The trgomente osedia the etatemcat enhni iled b;tbe Secretirx an to the IhUowing effect t— 

The agitation of the Hindus m favour of Hindi bbashi has resulted from opposition to 
claims pul forward by the Muhammadans of Bengal and is not founded on reason On the 
other hand, Urdu lU the Punjab has made for itself a position in literature which has not been 
attained by any other form of the vernacular Urdu is quite as much, (if not more so), (he 
vernacular of the provinee as Hindi The difference is one of written character It may be 
allowed that there are some advautagee and some disadvantages attending the use of either 
the Persian or the Nagari character, bat, on the whole, the Persian character i« preferible If 
it were not so, either Nagan or Gurmukln wonld have been adopted by the Sikhs when they 
ruled in the Punjab 


Memorial of and some Jhndna of Dera Ismail Khan, Dunjib 

to the HONOUEABLE W. W. IIowTBB, III, D , DIE, President of the 
Education Commission 

[Abstbact] 

Hu in«inonJ m fovoui ot rctaimns Urfo «. Il- latiom «f pnm^ mlnjrton u 
BUrPort.d by 2,30i sisnature^ lo cert.in Ilindtu have to Lave IMo «dJ 

SS"bob.bid«,tE.laos«as.o£lb.n«.rt..i«l«aU.oO«Jtono£ riaMltoa. aaJ to bay. 

Tl^s^^h^an^^would be very injunone, espwaaUy la tbe Punjab, where ^e bay Wn tn 
use foy way leayrations, aad has leyome the yemaculay of the people Tlie of 

Ihadt bSsSoUeaore rtnf. betweea II„Ja. an I Mamlm..., wl • bay. b.tbrte been 
aSS m yyJpKtt to edaealtoa OafeytaaaW, af Uta tbeia bay. beea yey.ota^qaayteU 
Panjft 
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betweea Hindus imd ITnssnlmans in certain places and tins is the reason irhy so many peti- 
tions hare been eubnutted m favour of Hindi and Gnnnnihi But it has been seen that 
lutherto schools, in which Hindi and GnrmnLhi have been taught, have not flourished, and 
there are few good hooks in these languages so that the excitement about them is not of a 
permanent nature The Hindus thetn«=elves would find reason to regret it i£ their request 
were granted However, there can he no objection to their startmg schools of their own as 
you. Sir, have suggested to them in several speeches So many memonaU have been submitted 
that we need say no more 

Signed hy— 

QAZI ABDULLAH, 

Sox of Qatt Aar lluhammad ofDera Imail Khan 

And 2,204 signatures 


. Memorial from certain Hesidente of Gujrdmedla, Faitjdb 

Whereas a Commission has been appointed hy Government for enquiniig into the circum- 
stances of ednoation in India, and whereas certain tU-adviEed pereons wish to introduce Hindi 
Bhaoha in place of Urdu into the schools of the Punjab, we think, it enr duty to hnng the real 
state of the case to the notice of our just Government 

PiTst, it IS agreed that owing to successive levolutioiis there has been no fixed and perma- 
nent language m India, but Urda has grown np so as to be a kind of umvetwil language, and 
has been scented by all classes After due enqnity theBntuh Government decided that tlrdn 
wastbelanguage most commonly nnderstood tbrooghoat Korthem India, and accordingly chose 
it to he the kngua<»e of the courts This la the case also la Native Stat», excepting a few m 
which Persian is used 

Those who wish to introduce Hindi Bhasha would destroy the inowleoge of Arabic, 
^r*ian, and the Eastern sciences, which ars contained u these bngoages. This wonld be s 
very retrograde pohiy 

Hindi Bha^ m fact u a dead language, while all modem progress is reflected in Urdu 
We believe tliat a memorial which was sent op from Uus district in favour of Hindi Bhisbj, 
was largely ngned by persons who suppo«ed that it was for the extension of English edueatioa. 

For all the«Q reasons we earnestly pray that Hindi Bhasha may never he patronised by the 
OoveTumest, and wa are sure that its adoptioa would mQitate against the future ptogress of th« 
eonntry 

Signed by— 

RAZk ALl, 

£xtra A»nttan( Commtnoner 
And 1,800 other gentlemen 


Fehiion from the AyjuiiAx AKinvAK-rs-SAFA, Giijarath 
Tour petitioners belong to a society that includes hluhaminsdans and many educated 
Bmdns, and that being informed that the Hindus of lAhore, at the instigabon of a few 
Bengalis, have approached your ComTniseion with an iiddre«^ in which it u get forth that 
Bhisha should be read m schools to the exclnnon of Urdu, desire to show that the introdncbon 
of Bhasha and exclusion of Urdu would be an nninitigated calamity prodnctire of no good, and 
would he injnnoua and detnmeutal not only to the inteic^Xs of the people of country, hut 
also to the interests of the Government 

Your petitioners, with all deference, desue to pul before you the following reasons of this 
view- — 


1 Urdu, being the resultant of thelangnagesofthesaecessveconqaermgraces thatentered 
India with the language origiM.Uy spoken m vanous parts of the country, is a language found 
without respect of race or religion, and on accoant of tU being so widely known and so ezten 
sively used throughont Hindustan, the Govenunent adopted it in the courts of law and offices 
of hnaness as the test imdium of commuiucatjoa Moreover, to show that Urdu is the most 
enitahlo as the medium of cominumcation between the widely separated races of India, yonr 
petitioners would call your attention to the fact that in Hmdu States with a few exceptions— 
e y , Kashmir, in which Persian u used,— Uidu is the language of the court 

2 Urdu 13 not the language of one race as Bhishi is, and ta m^e it (BhashI) the lan- 

guage of India, end to obliterate the footprints of the races tlmt from time to time overran 
India and still rc^de within her borders, would eavonr of violence and even of injustice to 
them Time is the best preparation lor, and the only safe means of, latroduein" a language 
and to get aaiile a tongue that has been long in nee and introdure one that is obsolete, aS that* 
with the exception of n few Brahmans, nobody nnderstands, in the hope of its beio"- iranerallv 
acceptable, wwild be to attempt what has never yrt been done with success ° ^ 

rr S »« ta^t merely as a means to the acquisiUon of 

Urdu, the setting a-.de of ^n would brm- about total ignorance of these langnag4, with the 
low of the nch treasure of Wenem knowledge that has been with great care an^k>irT^4^ 
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Besides, m Urdu itself such a ndi store of literature and knowled« has teen nro. 
TTiJ generations as to form an important acquisition ^onsconcntl/ if 

generations, an3 malyi 

t f performance, which has shed so mnch lustre upon the modem natne irenTns 

will be lost to the memory and veneration of posterity genius, 

Bee.n^ fT^f Prachanni Sabha of Lahore allows that Bhisha has not a copious vocabulary, and 
^ a 'Vi ^ introduce it as a means of expressing thT^hmcal 

SLf 

technical terms, ke , may be introdoced into Bh£shi from other 
langimges, it is respectfully pointed out the result would be the Urdu which we now have 
nuJr. xTV®"5”t and some others do not east m Bhasni, and such words as 

ynartti, Ma6ar,/arig, ser, qa6n, would bo pronounced jani, ihabar,piarik,jor, Ulu, and thus 
me MigiMl pronunciation would be lost, and m a short time it would be impossible to trace the 
worus to their roots * 

6 English hears the same relation to the languages of Scotland, Devonshire, and lorl. 
sair^ as Urdu does to Punjabi, while Bhasha bears the same relation to Urdu as Saxon bears 
to the present cultivated, refined English, and as is also the opinion of Haia Shiv Parshfid, 

^ a l,foimerly Inspector of Schools North TVesUm Provinces and Member of the Governor 
enwal B Council, to revive Bhisha in the Pnnjab would be as difEcult as to renre Saxon m 
cotland, and more bo, for the people of Scotland are more united in manners, customs, and re* 
l^(m than the people of Hindnstan To ask why Punjdbt is not the medium of instruction in 
ae Pniyab, being the language of the country, would be mnch the same as to ask why m 
“CcblMd the language of Scrtland u not the medium of education 

The objection to the use of Urdu that the eominon people of the Punj&b do not understand • 
® Punjabi to say he did not understand Urdu bw books, &c , and therefore 
would not have Urdu taught, would he mnch as if a Scotch wagoner should say he did not 
nnde^and English literature and bw, and therefore would not lia%e English tanght 

^e work of the Government is at present earned on m Urdu, and tins fact ought to be 
enough to set aside all objections to Urdu as the common language of the Pnnjib 
, * The objection has been pressed that the vowel points are omittel m writing Urdu, and 

tnat the omission leads to errors la pronunciation, and that such words as It, fi ia\, are not 
^^guishahle, but this a mistake, for in the Umu school books that have Wn Utely publish* 

^ by the Government, these words are differently wntten, and so distiognishable ^c same 
objection may ho brought against Bb£shl , « , the dilBcalty of wnting rard, and the dilllcnl* 

V of some compound letters, that none can either wnte or read but the most learned of the 
pandits In English even this difficulty occurs It is overcome only by practice 

8 The writing of Bhishd takes up more time aud when written it occupies more iraeo 
Urdu does , so much so that a wnter of Urdu will in a given tune write twice as muen as 

wnter of Bhasha, and m half the space It is certainly an easy matter to leam to wnto 
Bhishs, but although the learning to wnte Urdu occupies more time the time lost is amply 
oomwnsated for by Sie facility and expedition with which it is ever afterwards wntten where* 
as the Writing of Bhashi always remains a tedious proce«s 

9 To show that it is impossible to lotrodoce Bb(sb< in place of Urdu, your petitioners 
b^ to state that the Maharaja of Kashmir, allhoagh biuviclf a Iliadu, haa failed to lotrcduce 
Bh&hi in Kashmir as the lauguge of the courts He has for the last twenty years been cn. 
deavounng to make his officers set aside Person and take to Db£$b£ , but bis ellurta hare Loen 
unavaihng although he used many and aiaguLir means to bnng about Ibu end, 

10 The people of Bebar bare petitioned the Covenunent to restore Urdu, which la an 
evil moment, st the instigation of the Bengalis, they successfully petitioned the Government 
to discard They find that Uieir work is passing info the hands of strangers, and that Bhislif, 
instead of being a blessing, is on unmitigated evil 

11 To discard Urdu, which is a highly developed refined, and enJUvated language, and 
take to the barbarous and inelegant BbSsbi, wouU be like Icanog the fertile plains and 
Civilised people of lliodustan, and betaking oneself to tbo wilds of AFebaouUo, there to 

merelyexut in hunger and barbarous Ignorance . 

, 12 Your petitionera, in conclusion earnestly implore you not to brtag this «|jmify on 

them nod on their children, tu , the loss of the Uopuage tad tradition of their foOiers. mJ 
the bnngtn" in of an alien tongue , while there is a language in u«c that pronJes for all 11 s 
races of Indn, all which they desire to preserve lour petitioners leave tb.- issue in your 
hands confident that the rights of all will be preserved and injustice done to none, anJia 
this confidence they subscribe themselves your most bumble SMTaats 

Signed by— 

ABDOL KASIM, 

Ten am Ttafifr, 

Certrnmial Aiee , Cajartti 

StlAIK FVZL KARIM, 

SffTt ary (•> lit f» mma* 

And the rest of the snemVrv of the ADjwaan Athwaa^os^aCi. 
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It i* jmiwriant to notice that th* ADjonan Km liffrrwhh aannpl »a l/rfa 
wUUan (otlUe maioUnaoce of Urda fort** by thf people of U e which » ro’s/forib* 

cd by neoriy 3,000 renon* of lh» ihuihii^ p»rt of t!i»* dutricl, which OBinler in li*,-n'fl:n»ttly 
inchJcf Mahammadan* *» well «• Hindu* «n ! Chrutua*. Tlie tohstance of the Trlt) tn»in^ 
nal u the wme m that of the petition ©t the Anjaman. Iv M bcT'd that due 
will be girtn tolly* tpontancou* ontburrt of i>oUic opiaion u foiLa'oI ly Ui" rensaimJr 
peUtioiu 


A'er«i*rt»lIoMr»»inW.W Hcjfni ILO, CIC, PfriUfI pfiU O^nmUnaP, *» fl* 

tWn r^rrrti /J. 

I b»T«»noiiafJ Qi!« U»JaBi«ro*n*L Tbt Bamlirtof • snUom *i6»M S/m Tb« £wl tua «1>^ t'p« b 

“Siaik F»il IttniB maVblifw of th« labool^u CoafU. Tbi. i< lb* a*^ 

lit (oreeoiaif rnsrluh iBfamid a* garrfUiy to tb« Aojefeaa-t Tm oli^l^aeipat 

•l?a»to^»f* lc»cl.*r» lo UitdMtrirt wbod of Oajartli. or faiftojel U ti* dWr>ct eS^ w ©*'’•- 

Two of th* eiiMt itoportuit of tbra la ifril®* in»* iMf ***»»•• ol**** lt>«r iisMtarT*. Tba*. U* 

Clerk of lb* DittnetlWw wnlwi “IwoaU adtwU Iko •alawaiw* of Vrfa tar U» Pbb.*V, M»s » «oan 


ef It* InhabiUoli of la Ju, It *110011 1>* »on>ane«4^a pwfrtwo *0 aa j otbCT drilart." 

YTiUi ooD* oueptiAoa Ik* iljfoalonf* ar* »1 ibo *1 Mlirvla Mokaa tt^lm *» viiaj of ■beta a lack IttW a 
Of th* fjeoftioo* Mrfta) ara Iliad a* *t Ean^at *nil»y»J lo Oarrfatiieot eEJ*^ ackools *» aUiot U* COTUta. 
Tb* pn>t>ortiaQ of caaScial aieaatar?*, aot tl aLatacadas, la twy asulL 


• Suj)ptmei>laiy ^rmorint e/ {he AvjcJtAS.x.AKntrAV-rs-9iT4, Guj^nHh, to 
the noNOCBAHLE TV*. \V. lIc.s*TEn, LliJ) , CJX., Preeident of the Educa- 
tion Commitaion. 


Very Tfcootly we, tb« onderai^rtl mr^orwulff* cf A»jtBa*.*.Aiira»-ni ^tfa, Gojarith^ 
had the honour of appmuchins tli* £daaitK>o Cmmiitueo under year l*mid*fit*btp, withaa 
addreea reapectinff Vrlu not Uin" abcluh<o!a.*lli* g^nan*! boguagetd Ui» wuntry. We rrgirt 
tony that wbeawe drew wp our memnnat ja fa-fCBit of Unlo, w* w*re tofctrr*al rslecl i?is«Bt 
of tne pernicious and gratuitiotw argwBi'at* which at* onjwl I y tlisl laull **vt)on cf euocatft! 
Hindu who adrocatc the arttin ' aside of Urdu opc^ the gnmsd of it^ leieg the only 
elirtaele to tlie geoeral and oeefol (iiSanon <d pnntsry eoucaticn tanng the lower cUaae* Af, 
tn our bamile opinion, tbcrearccuor gbnQgIyfa1«ea«njiDptionJ and noch clecunng cf facta ts 
the liiodarnemorultfrota which mirt pomiaottaargomeote prerr^d asd ©bncnwlr nunctu coaelu- 
<1001 ate denred, we, the tmdenignw, hanng tb* welbre of la ti'-w, think it cur doty 

to protest rtrtmgly against them, and lo humUy beg yonr j*nni*#ion lo by before th* Cornells- 
tion OTtr whKh you pwoi le, tbe lollcwng Teproaentauons against sriial £as be^a urged by th" 
oppovito party in thu particular point 

In tne fwst place, itbas l^eenarerred thslUieieaeoa why lb» elemen'arj wlacation ha* made 
DO progress id the country }«, that it is itnpartid through th" intdiani of Urdu an<I|PiTsian boguagM 
and Persian clwractets. In support of this Wfertionargum-Dts arol roughtto sliowthat Urdu is 
DO bnOTageof the mas* of tlie people, and that Perruo chanrters arc a plagn* forohlj itnt<o*cd 
upon thecountiy by the Goreremeot. We beg pardon cf our Iliodu memonali-tsto say that it 
13 altoj^ther an msinctre conclusion totally onsuppoiteJ by bets It has been stnogely ro- 
markid that Urdu is a bnguage which is ordersvcM by » sery amall nninU.r of pcoph-, and U 
fpokenhra still smulW nunlicr, tfa* common l<n"«e being something very different, Thw 
pretended fact is explained by sanog tliat only tno9e> perwns use Urda who understand the 
Persian and Arabic bnguages kour hnm! Ic DKiDonabsts, lioweeer, ccniader this irascining as 
fallaaous, i n asmuch as it is altogetlier based npoo strong one-suledneai of news and jorty feeling. 
They most humbly beg leare to my that Ih" arguments .which are ngornujly brought to l>eat 
upon Urdu, touch not the Urdn wludi is tbe most geo»rally diffused bngu3«of tins and other 
parts of India, but strike at the Urdu whichu the viol of the Hindu memorialists' own imagina* 
tioa How cim the aid tnemonalisls behere that a bnguage which u onl^ by the smaU«t 
portion of the community can hate any pretension whatever to being call'd a bngu^o at all, and 
Its prettnaioas be so far accepted as to b# reccpnised by Go'ernment. Bui tbe fact is that 
according to them Urdu means nothing beyond fhe u«o of Persian and Arabic word* which 
they abhor, in speech and writing Tbi* however, u far from what Urda really is. Ileally 
Urdu IS the same Hmdi of ancient lime*, grailoaUr changed into the modern form and 
affected by some foreign elements taken from Petwao, Arabic, and even English , and although 
the Hindi stock predominates and forms the gnmndwotk of Urdu, yet theassiaulation of Peraaa 
and Arabic words la no less complete ladeed, this is so much so that they are in many 
instances absolutely indispeorahle, and cannot bedone away with without creatin'' a blank in 
the language, for injure, «« (Uble), tart* (chair), da>rJt (inlsUnd), oJ/ow fron). 
Mil (ship), .asdH j (hoil. &c, Ac., sH being euher Persian or Arabic Sneh wonU are 
ve^ oumertms and are in consUnt us- of Muhammadans and Hindus, btcrate and illiterate 
^^n the females being eswpt^ In fact, tb^w laie no substitutes whatever in the 
rrejudiorf piaaiU being unable to ovoid them, Tbnrwant can only bo 
applied by bringing compktely alien words from Sanskrit, wiucb is lomr smee a deadlan 
guoge, J^sxng DO chum whatever to be used as . modem one Sic Jve^ ^ 
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f are ahogetber new and different from thocc of old Ilmdi, manr of 
^em being also borrowed from Persian, Arabic, and even English langnajres Tims, a lanotuee 

0 heterogeneouslj- constituted, 3 ct forming a complete whole, is what we underdandU Urd^ 

memorialists emphattcallv declare, is the general bn.' 
gnage of the most parts of India The Jangoage of Puniab is iil,ewi«e Urdu wTh wrtnm 
iJecbc modifications (called Punjabi) which lK)weier,mal,e3 no difference The words borron-cil 
Arabic, S.c , are used much more by Punjabis than by Hindustani From these 
rematls It will appear Uiat there now esists nowhere that Hindi which was m use many centuries 
“ , , Hmdu memonaLsts, when they mahe Hindi the common language of India either 
imstake Urdu, m which Persian and Arabic words nin«=t necec«aiily occur, for Hindi or want 
o revive old Hindi, which is a dead language of India, in order to rid theinselics of the 
prefanmg (as tbej thml.) presence of Arabic and Persian words Sfo«t probably this last is 
the case, because it is a fact proicd by experience that the most educated are the ino4 i rein- 
diew of Hindus Put if this really be so, they arc no more entitled to he beard tlian some 
Jlunammadans, u thej w ere to clamour for the recognition of Persian or Arabic as their ver- 
esplaioed above, is the estal ti«hcd and recognised language of India Proper, 
the Punjab, and other paits of India It has acquired great refinement and development from 
♦ * ^ literature, and by the appearance of works of law, science, and arts into 

it The tMhnical terms haie, no doubt, been borrowed from Arabic, Persian, Englih and 
even Sansknt, because they have come to be the patent languages of Urdu, in tJie same 
manner as Engh<h is indebted for the hkeassistance to Greek, Latin, German, flc It would be 
as irrational to call Urdu on this account an alien language, as to say that English is not Fnglish 
because of the words of foreign element, which it is compelled to make nw of in order to 
^r^ii*** terms and idea* The. is a necessity which cannot be helped in the case 

of all nations and races whose civilisation and mental cultivation was borrowed from their 
more advanced contemporaries Take, for lastauce, the eases of Engli«h and PerMan languages 
The ancient people wuinh spoke them were much behind in civilisation to tho«e who at the 
time used Latin and Arabic Consequently, when tho former were sobduod by the Liter, or 
thej otherwise came into contact with each other, necesnty and rxatiple led to th" adoption 
of more refined and elevated ideas by the le®3 advanced people And ns it was imposeilji to 
express those elevated thoughts through the scanty stock, of words of their natiic tongue, it 
resulted m borrowing a Lrge number of foreign words and pbrasci Tho case is exactly i Icn. 
tiMl with Urdu Old Hindi, at the time of the Mnbammadan conquest, was positively less 
refined and less capable of expressing more advanced habits of thooghts inttoduced by Sfuham. 
madasa Customs and mannen altogether new to the land were latrodoced by the conquerors, 
and in the most parts adopted by the conquered Thisled equally to the corresponding a loption 
of Persian and Arabic woms to express vanoosthotmbts abont them By tho coming of Bnti«h 
role into India another epoch was created for Urdn A greater nomler of highly deielowl 
Scienceswasintroducedtogetberwithtnestudrof law Suchab‘lraetPCienroas8 huclid, Algvtra 
and Logic, It was found iinpos«iblc to teach through the medmm of pnro Hindi Const qu ntlv, 
utiog upon the former precedent, recourse was to be bad to the Arabic and Ptrsian hngiiag*^ 
Exactly the same course was followed in tbe ca«e of law Tlie works of law which have gaiiit<l 
so general currency among the mas<ics of the people cannot do vnfhout Persian nnl \rahie 
'ronls, because it will be impossible to obtain tfiat del ®itoly Ibic ooocise rxpre sioif t f 
thought which IS so peculiar to Lw by means of pure Hindi Tlie generality of common pei>pl« 
now understand and use with great farailianty the vanoiu terms an 1 definition of Indian 
Penal Code for instance If Indian Penal Code be even translitcratetl into Hindi the Kime 
technicalities must be made use of, which shows how deep have tho Persian and Aral lo words 

entered into the composition of common language of Indio. , 

As to the introduction of Hindi characters in common use, it is unwarrantable unju-t an.l 

ruinous Because to express most commonly elevated tl oughts Persian awl Aral le wonis are 
indispensable and consefiuenth are made u.*e of without exception, of course ly jicrsoos »h> are 
capable of such thought-, and not by the illiterate If U.e-e are to I* wnt en in ot -r clarar 
ters than Per-ian their pronunciation will be spoilt, tbeic origin and etjmol 'gj, anrf tn-rei re 

tlicir ] reeise import will be altogeth-r lost* v », i I r 

1 he Per-ian characters liave come to be apppopnafeil to tWu, ^ „ ,, 

posterity, consequently they must conlinne as tl « are Tlic allf g»J o J 

to their ineapalihty to “o* 7* ’’ »P .. Rnif,.!! liter. 

In all Lnguages oral pronuncwtion doe» differ to a certain extent from ,„ireient 

would cchm/ If l4dicluracfersaretIwm«tw.eatifivintK «rl ‘ f "J 

r«ou for their adonUon. why should n(d thev be .iH Let «•. . t 

Unlu The nil iculous confusion of ^Undi reader* in i ^ ^ rm-id, nsl .t. 

to all except to the prejudiced and nnhai rnT^nrti. orJ. it mil oMerlv 

f<r introducing Hindi diameters in ani rirthu i* tfiat I’e m-*!e ef wntir.; 

and tnort shamofiilly fail in practice Tlie 1^“”^ «-ieral tune. pMfer .ra<a tfun P r» aa, 

isaerj dnm*}, rmlarraiising, an 1 tedtous -^ntial to tf e work ef ctTA-ra.aO'lf'or*- 

andis inconsulent with rapid wnting.wWhiw ^ ^, ,notf.rr .irrubrlr 

Owing to their faulty rrem.-o- I-"” wVrr tf e .^.km bng»ce of tl e fctte. 

and jet somehow or other it lias evm« to t-r a»oc ^ ^ r-.r-ii— r -w . 

' •n..uim/e r‘/ ''•**' •*** rrrctM... 
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by tbem), they propose that in tbe 15 distnetsot tbe Punjab beyond Ihe Sutlej, including 
Delhi and most other parts of India Proper, wbieb are tbe cradle and birthplace of Urdu, 
Urdu should b« banished from the schools and coutts of law, and Hindi substituted, m its 

5 lace, because these districts contain greater number of Hindu population than of Muhamnu* 
ans wlule in the mote North IVcstern parts of Punjab, it should be suffered to remain, the 
number of Muhammadans here being greater than that of the Hindus This suggestion is too 
absurd to merit any discussion , its absurdity is •ufficiently apparent in the face of the Iroai 
facts which ive have mentioned, with respect to Urdu being the most general langur^e of 
Upper India, irrespective of race or religion 

Finally, we cannot hut add tha* the jwotioeaVs embodied in the Hindu mmotial for tho 
introduction of Hindi language and Dei a Nigan characters in courts and schools are nothing 
but promptings of religious and party prejudices, inimously calculated to encouraM unneocs 
sary antagonism between Hindus and AlussalmiDs Because it is ft fact which should never be 
Ignored that Muhammadans will never accept Hindi characters to the removal of Persian ones, 
and to the destruction of all the traditions of their race and religion That Muhammadans of 
certain occupations prefer Hindi charactera is another misrepresentation of Hindu memonahsts. 
Because if a few illiterate Muhammadans Bometimes mahe use of Hindi characters in keeping 
accounts of merchandise, they do so of sheer necessity and owing to their ignorance of Persian 
characters At some other place the Hindu memorialists say that their learned jnndits pme 
away in neglect because ot the Persian cliaractcrs But this constitutes no saflicient reason 
why the majonty of poor Muhammadans should be discarded from tbe ofiiees and posts of 
Oovemment and deprived of the means of earning their hvebliood in order to male way for 
Hindi writing Hindus, which no doubt la the ultimate end aimed at by the Hindi clamourcrs 
These last considerations alone, we trust, will lead out wise and benevolent Qovernment to reject 
the views urged by a very email number ot persons* whose clear perception appears to have 
been obscured by strong partiality Now, it is easy to see that (he imputation against 

Urdu of its being a hindrauce to education is groundless when it is clearly shown that i( is the 
language in common use of the people of the country There are probably such causes which 
tend to obstruct the tree and useful diffusion of edocaboo among the masses, but they are more 
to be found in tbe faulty arrangement of subjects of study at different stages of jnstructioo, 
andVis poverty of the agricultural eUesea of the Punjab than in anythiog else laeouolunott, 
your humble memonahsts earnestly implore your C^nussion not to decide the question of 
supersession of Urdu too hastily, which is so revolting to ftU rahosal minds and fraught with 
many rmsupportsble evils 

Signed by— 

MAULVl FAZUL HOSSAIN, 

And 600 other gentleiaeD 

Mem»nal tn fatoin of Vrdtt from the Anjuman Htniayat, "Urdu and other 
residenlsqf GitrdosjjiirDistncf.fof/ieHovoviUlil.B'W.'VV HtJNTER, Lli-i) , 
0 I E , Freatdent of the T^ducatxon Commission 

■We, THidents of Gurdispai, regret to hear IhatceTtainll adns andDengalis have address- 
ed yon m favour of the use of ILc^i Bhasb£ instead of Unlu in primary education Me 
humbly represent that the following inconveniences will result from the adoption of Hindi 

1 Hmdi Bhfsha does not represent the veroactilar of the Funjfb so well as Urdu because 
fci li»a veAumt* td the M-ossalman crmquert. 

4 The dialects of the Pnnjib are numerous They differ as much from Hindi as the par 
tisans of Hindi say they do from Urdu. 

3 There is no Punjfbi literature As soon as an attempt la made to write literary Pun- 
jabi it becomes Urdu 

4 The people of the Punjab do not understand Bnj Bhashi at all It is full of Sanskrit 
■words, which they do not know 

6 This agitation is entirely the resnlt of rebgious feelings 

6 Urdu IS not a religious language It may be described aa the language of religious 
neutrabty 

7 All kinds of business are iransaeted through the medium of Urdu 

8 The Deva-lvlagan alphabet is not conunmily us^ la the Puojdb at all The system of 
wntmg used by shop-keepers is not sufficiently exact and complete for general use 

We therefore humbly request that you wiU retain Urdu as the genera,Uangu3<»e for the 
use of schools ® 

Signed by — 

ZAHUR HUSAIN SAYAD, 

PrettiienS «f the Society, Gurdaijmr 
The signatures ore 1 927 Muhammadans 
• S25 Hindus 


iramaaS the epperent ■ 
:h eppoeed to neve lien 


t»i»7 ealj s few penoDJ wh» p«>soM laBle ent w« Id j 
Miulepis M of tbe nejentp of U adse we Ulievt u 
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Memorial from certain mhabitanls of JJielum District 

We, residents of Jhekm District, homUy thank the Government for the appointment of 
a Lommjssion to enquire into the state of education in India 
, ^ ® regret Very much to hear that certain Hindus of Lahore being persuaded by Benijal s 
WHO do not well understand Urdu, have presented a memorial in favour of Hindi Bbaslia in 
-Nagan character being taught in schools instead of Urdu 

These persons have not clearly explained what this ir ^ i fi BhasEa is According to the r 
deKnption it is sometimes the Panjabi d alect somet mes Bnj BhasbS and sometimes a kind 
or banskrit so that for vanons reasons, many people have signed the memonal through a m s 
nnderstantog We humbly beg to represent that there are many local dialects, and none are 
sumcient for hterary purposes 

Sir are well aware that Hind* Bhasha is spoken neither in towns nor villages and 
ttat the people neither wish for it, nor understand it Only rehgious prciudiee is at the root 
or the matter 

, j^though Urdu is not the vernacular all over the Punjab still it is very generally so , and 
tor t^ upper classes and professional men it u the language of the countiy 

Even petty shopkeepers and others of the lower classes use Uidu in transaetiag their busi- 
ness with strangers and in the courts No complaint is ever heard on the subject 

IJnder an impartial Government like that which now exists such slanguage as Urdu, 
wWh 13 not a class language is especially suitable Bat Hindi Bhasha is a class language, 
and Will not be acceptable to other secGons of the commumty, which in the Punjab form a 
large majority 

Besides, we think that the Urdu alphabet is, for practical purposes, a better one than the 
^agan because it has letters for all the sounds 

We beg to observe, also that in Native Slates, which are quite independent in this matter, 
Urdu and Persian are lued for all official business 

la conclusion, we hope that you will use your indoence to have this question decided in 
wcordance with the views which we have stated 


Signed by~ 


SAYYID BARKAT AM SHAH, 
Judtttal Ismtant Communsner, 
And 200 other gentlemen 


Identical memonal from inhabitants of Hoshurpur with about 60 signature* 

Identical memorial from inhabitants of Snhithn with about 60 signatures 
Identical memorial from in^bitanta of Pasnir Mtit, with about |75 signatures, chiefly 
Hindus 


Memonal f) om certain residents of Kamal Distnott Punjih 

We are very grateful to Her Majesty the Queen Empress for the advantages of the eduea 
tion which vre enjoy under her rule 

la a country bke India in which the people are divided into nations and creeds the adop 
hon by the Oovemment of a language wkch u not • class-language is deserr og of aU praise 
The only language of this land is Urdu This language was not made by the order of any 
Government but it has grown up of itself, and contains words belongiog to all the different 
languages of which it is composed 

Nearly all the newspapers published in the Punjab are written m Urdu Urdu news 
papers are circulated m all other parts of India to wine extent and the language is nmlerstood 
eveiTwhere between Pesbawur Calcutta, and Aden If any language is universal throughout 
the ind an Empire it is certainly Urdu- 

Certain ill advised persons want to teach Hindi Bhishd nnd Onnnukhi in pnmair kI ools 
This 18 a very retrograde policy In our district of Kamtl and its neighbourhood Urdu may 
be wiled the mother tongue and it can easily be understood beyond the Sutlej allhongh wo 
cannot understand their dialect , , 

As regards the written character no one objects to Persian whereas any otl cr cha- 
racter would excite rehg ous prejudices. Pcopk in business also would d it le say chaog* 

For the purposes of ednoatioa Uidu w very amiable as it contains words from many 
lab>»ua<res whereas Hindi BhashS represents Sanskrit only There w an extensive Urdu 
btera^ which would be wasted if Hindi Bh£sh£ were adopted. On the North West Front, 
there would be a danger of political complications As many memonaU on Ihis 
been already snbmitted we need not give farther reasons and wo only appeal tofh« jadg,n,j,j 
of such distinguished ^rsons as Lord layrreace. Sir Robert Egerton and Sir CharJ., 
Altchison 

Signed by— 

NAWAB MUIIAMSLVD SUAMSHEn ALl KIU>, 

And about 300 other gentl-q^jj^ 
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Tfantlalton oj a Zlemonal ft om the ANJrjU'-i-nAJiP^rDi IsutiriA, Lahore, 
the Muhammadan pfiWif, and tome Htndun of the Munjdb 
TTe, tbe Members of the Anjaman i Haimlanli IsUma of Lahore, the rriTt^Utirei of 
the JIuhammadanpablio.aBl certain llindus, offer oiir thanli lo Oovcrrjment for he**ciinns 
attention upon cdocation, and for the opportnnitj now pivcn to the jmhiic for maVinj; tn^e^ 
tions Firrt, tlie Commis'ion shoaM enquire whether Ih* hvnfjuajv winch is taught lo sen lols 
u the most suitahk dialect for tliat J«irpo«e Some Itengalis and Ilimlos haic nprenmUd to 
Government by means of a meraonal that Hindi Bhfihi should tale the place of Urdu in 
echoolii, meaning not the eollwjuial <lialects of the Punjab, but such a language as the pandits 
•use in fcwntiEc and religions dixrofotons 

The Urdu languagw has of lit«. years l>ecoiBe so widely sprrad that the common people all 
01 er theconntr) u»eitin convereatwa with UindnstanwatwlLurej^atii, wlcri'as Hindi Bh£sha 
IS nndfistood only by pandits. The real lingnage of the runjab was Punjal i, but for aom^ 
time Urdu has taben its pbee 

If Hhasha were taught instenJ of Urda, it wool I B'«*'ssanly liceom* the language of th • 
courts This is the object of the C«t paiagtaph of the memorial in favour of Bhfshd Such 
a tneamre would be mc“t unpopular, and would caase much iflconvenienco In illu'tration of 
this argument, we may refer to wliat happen'd when Persian svas changed for Urdu in 
Government ofiices in the year 1SS7, and again in Ihf-I, when the vf-rnaciilar was ailcp'fd, 

instead of Unlu in Ibhar Many Ilindo* and Musmlmans were dwmiswd for incompetence, 

and the people were diwontented A rrsolntion tor snb»litntJng Hindi for Urdu in the court* 
would eau>e the greatest distress amongst the hluhammadans 

Itis not true, as is said, that Maliaminadans can n»ilj learn Hindi There wouU l« no 
oljection to teaching the various dialects of Punjabi in primary Sthools but no universal 
Punjabi dialect can be chosm Th'rrfore it la better to rrtam Unlo as the medium of 
edneabon 

Signed by— 

9,V63 gentlemen. 


Jdepretenialme J/«?m<5ri<if yro?» JtetxtenU of Lahore %n ftcmr of Urdu, to 
/Atf Honourable M" ‘W*. IIcvter, LLH , 0 I E , Preudeut of the Edu 
cation Commuiton 

Me, the undersigned Hindus, Muhammadans, sod Clmstians, resident m Idhore, beg to 
lahmit the following representation for the consideration of the Ldncntion Commisaios. 

M e feel very thannul to Government for its having taVen op special mcasnrea for diffos* 
usg education among the masses In a countiy lilic onrs, inliabited by people of different 
sects and creeds, and seprated from ooo another by their manners and customs, it is, we are 
aware, extremely diffiiMt for Government to by the fonndation of edncation for the masses 
upon such pnnciple« as shall give atisfaction to every party, and we thanV onr Government, 
that the system of education which it has established is so just, popular, and suited to onr 
province 

M e regret extremely to see (when the question of ma.'S edncntion has been taben np by 
the Oovemmeat of India, by appointing a Commission under your able Presidentship, and 
when there is every opportumty given to ns to chow our real gnevanees and erpress the real 
defects and shartcomings of the ^ucatiooal system) that some young loexpencnccd llindos 
of our province actuated by rehjipat prejndiecs nod sectarian views, should have sent * 
number of memonals from the vanous stations of the Punjab to the effect that the vernacular 
Tteognwed and taught in this ptpMntc, that w Urdu or Hindustani is not a proper medium 
of m^traction, and that cither the local dialects or Hindi (which they have confounded^ 
written m the Bern fi^an character, should be substituted in lU place 

i It would not be out of place to state tl at ^ real moi era of this agitation are some 
Sensaht It IS aatuml that thoc gentlemen should concur in diprcciating the Unln Ian 
gui^e and the Persian character, as tbe«o caoDot be learned «o csmIj ly them as the Hindi 
bsngtiage and the Deva '^igan character, and they are, therefore, practically excluded from 
holding any important po^'t in this province, wlere a knowledge of Urdu is imj^rative 
These Bcngvhs, by api'ealisg to the ret jtout and national feel nga of some young Ilindiie, 
and by pointing out that Urdu and its prf^<«nt cliaractcr are relics of U C>«e conquerors who 
were, ID their estimation oppressors for ceDtnnea, have been niccv^sful m gathering a party 
of young men around them who arc chiefly the members of the local Arya and Brahmo 
Samajes and do not m any sen^e ixpresent tlm Hindu community The Tnbane and a pettv 
little paper called the Ittformer the sole advocates ©t this agitation, are both conducted by 
Betjalu Tbe®e young men, by making the qnestica a rrhffioMt one and by preaching a 
kind of crusade against the Urdu language snd its character id inflamnmtorv lectures an 1 
speeches have done a great deal of miaduefm sowing discord among the inhabitants of this 
province 

3 lonr memorialists, both Ifindns and Mohammadans, not entering upon the consider 
ation of this question m any religious or sectanan spmt would b<" to represent their news ou 
the subject throngh this liamhle memorial and tnbt it may meet with a favourable consider 
ation at your bands 


4 In the tract of the country now called the Punjab there are spoken several different 
fleets In the distnets of lAlhi, Goigaon, Ilissar, llohtak Sirui Kami] and Aohalla 
the leMacaler of the people is Urdu In the districts of Lndhana Jnllnndur. Amritsar 
Lahore, Ac , a Unguage is spoken called by the vaguo name of In the mounta.noui 
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dutncts of the ^^njab, we cannot maLe onrsclres naderetood except through the Pahan djalect. 
which IS very different from the other dialects of the Puajabi, and vanes itself in every rann-e 
ot luUs la the Frontier Districts, Pushtu is the spoLen language of the people, while Multani 
IS usca in and round the neighbourhood of the town from which it takes its name Hestdes 
these, there are many other dialects, Majhi, Pothwan, Dhanm, Ghebi, Gojar, Ic, S.c, 
spoken m the Punjab, and the name Pun]ahi, as a generic name, is given to every one of them 
except Urdu, though there is no reason why Urdu should not also be callt-d Punjabi, as its 
very birth place lies m that province No one of the<e numerous dialects is sufficiently rich m 
its vocabulary to be made the medium of instruction or easily understood in all parts of the 
province But Urdu is not confined to anjr parbcular locality In seven districts, we Iiavc 
alrrady stated, it is the leraaenlar of the people In the rest of the Punjab it is spoken ami 
understood m every town along with lie local dialect By the recognition of Urdu as the 
vernacular of the province in courts, schools, and other institutions, and by the daily increas 
mg intercourse with other parts of India due to the opening of railways, the language of the 
Punjab Proper is now m a state of transition between U^u and Punjabi In the rural 
portions of the province Urdu is not generally spoken, but is understood tolerably well on 
account of its being the court hugnage and the bnguage of the towns and as civilisation 
pregresses, we shall find the use of the town bnguage increa«ing, while the use of the bn- 
Buages uow spoken in the villages will undoubtedly dimmish To foster the latter languages 
seems to us therefore a movement directly coutraiy to our scheme of civilisation and to the 
inevitahle progre's of events 

6 As true well-wishers of our country, not actuated by any religious or sectarian pre- 
judices, we cannot but view with most sincere regret and dispUasure a project for encouraging 
province a number of vernaculars in place of (as at present) one useful language n Inch 
Will, and must, become day by day more popular and more widely used Will not, we would 
vespectfnlly suggest, this retrograde policy have a tendency, if adopted, to senously check our 
advMcemeut in civilisation, and is not the pseodo-patriotic zeal of its advocates to be, therefore, 
deeply deplored ? 

C That for very many jears to come no one single language can possibly be the com- 
roon vernacular of tlie whole of India we must distinctly deny , but we assert that we do 
already possess in Urdu a language which is a medium of communication all over the country, 
and the reoogmsed vernacular of a creater portion thereof, and which will eveotnally become 

that of the whole of It 

This itateflient, besides its being a patent fact, is corroborated by a glance at the follow- 
ing figures — ^ 



rrfln«faf«on of a Memorial ft om the HAiTDARPi IsLianA, Lahore, 

the Muhammadan pullic, and tome Hindus of the Tunjab 
We, tie 'Membprs of tie \iijaaan i Hamdardi IsUmia of I^cre, tbe reprt«potatiTes cf 
the ■Mokunmadan public, and certain Hindus offer ocr thao^ to Goreniment for lestowias* 
attention upon edncation, and fw tb« opportmaty now gt«n to tbe public for nutiog 
tions First, the Coronus-ion should eni^mre whether the laagna^ which is taasrbt in schools 
13 the ino<t suitable dialect for that purpose Som» Bengalis and Husdns bare representw to 
GoTemment by means cf a memorial that Hindi Bh»«bi should taie tbe place of Uidn in 
«tbooL meaning not tip colloquial dialects of the Punjab, hot such a language as the pandi J 
urf in scientific and religion, dircu=sions. 

The Urdu language has of late years become so widely spread that the commciH ppople 
over the cotmtiy urf itin eonTer«ation with Hiodnstanu and Furopeans, whereas Hindi Ehi-ha 
ts undentoed only by pandits. The real language of the Punjab was Ponjabi, but for some 
time Urdu has taken its place , 

If Bha.ha were tangbt instead of Uida, it would necessanly beeomp the language ca the 
courts Tils u tl*e object of the £r*t paragraph of the memorial lo farcur cf B h a ji a. Such 
a measure would be most unpopular, and would cause much uJeoBTeniencc In illustration of 
this argument we may refer to what happened when Persian was changed for lirdn in 
Government offices in the year 1S31, and agoin m when the Temacalarwas adopted 

instead of Lrdu in Behar '\Iany Hindns and Mossalmans were disnu.'^std tor incompetence, 
and the people were di^ntentcd A rewdutiOD tor snlrtitnfing Hindi for Urdn in the courts 
would cause the girateat dirtreas amongst the Muhammadans 

Itis not true as u mid, that Mohammadau* can easily learn Hindi. There would be no 
ohjpctioa to teaching the vanous dialects cf Punjabi in primary schools hut no universal 
Ptmjabi dialect can be chown Therefore it is better to retain Urdn as the medium of 
educahon. 

Signed by— 

©,9S3 geoUeoem 


Bepresenfafite Memorial from Betideni* of Lahore in fat air of "Urdu, to 
the Ho\ot:rasle TT W. Ecxteb, LL D , C I E, of the Sdu 

cation Comtniseion 

We the nndeiwgued Bindns Jluhanunadans and Christians, remdent in lahore, beg to 
iobmit the following rro r cs e u tation for the consideration of thp Fdnenbon Comsussioii. 

We fed very thankful to Govenusent for its having taken up special inenmre» for diffne* 
xog education among the mas^ lo a constiy like oar* inhabited by people of different 

0«'>«S2tf of Gmit lEn Tiu du-S Hmii Moi, of 
once more 

that the ayrtem or eduia^^jj^ country, but in thw reJigiom. zeal th«y ignore tie 
provwy. cireuinstaace* nndpr which it has gradually devtlcped into the modpm 

. *'* Hindi IS used as a genetic name for all thosediffprent uncouth 

dialpr^s of Urdu which are spoken by tbe rural portions of th“ popolatj n 
of Hisdurtan Proper in distrwts far fimo cibes towns markets, camps 
and courts. The dialoc** differ in their TocabnlarT’ and pronunciahon id 
almod everr district and differ bom li® refin’d Urdu in having been 
*o®P3**tive!y lo<» affectid by the Arabic and Persian words on acconnt of 
^Ting little opportmiity, or still lee* nec»*witr, for borrowing from these 
languages These dialectsarecalled isdefimtelr by the name' Hindi ' 
or Dhajia ’ which la as vagu® as the weed djlect ' itsdf Thfse in- 
numerable dulecte cannot be used in the areas in which ther a^e respect 
ively «poken even for the pniaary education without their vocaLulane® 
being verv largely recruited from som“ o her Janguage*. If we borrtnr 
the«e from Saii.knt the language thos produced will be on* or 
fther form of t*i® cla.<ical Hindi the language cf TuLi Knta IlamaraDa 
and cf the t tsU Bhadi, whwh is not spoken nowadays m anv part cf 
the comtry and will be unintelligible alike to tbe inhabitants of thetowito 
and ^ligee HukIiis and Afahammadans and if we add these words 
from 'Lrdu then we shall have a hunted different Taneti'^ cf Urdu 
i^rad of (as at present) one In Uie Punjab Proper, where the rnawntT 
cl til® people are MabumiaadaBs the-o words would be nafa.'ally supphw 
from the \ralic and Persiaa ecrarees and thus we should only arriw at 

ctljcr forms cf Urdu aftiT wasting so much tune and eoeroT •’ 

b luderthe»viynnifUnec* it is hardly nectwwry lossy that th® lao^iarro of Lprer 
Inda whether c^td by Ue name cf brdn or Hindostani « a language which £ 

• t < I a combination of histoncal and natural inSosnces which cannot ntfw be lo-aond. The 
/ cf Nenheru Ind a ts comyowd ^ a mainrs of Waaskm Hindr Persian and 

Aral c word* Ifici les, towns raatk t» courts ana camp® the Pemsn »...i i , 

. .1,1, .. ,h. rf a, liiL';”™- 
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Tianslalion of a Memorial ft om the Ai.JllsuN-l*IlAan)AW)i Islamia, Zahore, 
the Zluhavimadan puhhc, and some Smilus of the Fiinjdb 
We, the Jlcinbers of the Anjaman i Hamdsnli Isbmia of Lahore, the represenlabres cf 
the Jluhammadan pnhhc, and ccTtain Hindns, cfici out thashs to GoTcminent for bestowinc; 
atteatioa upon edncation, and for the opportnnity now gircn to the public for malang su^e^ 
tions First, the Cortmsisnon should eoqmre whether tfi» language which is taught in schools 
IS the most suitable dialect for that purpUe Some Bengalis and IIindiB have represented to 
Govemuient hy means of a. memorial that Iliodi Bhisha should tahe the phteo of Urdu in 
schools, meaning not the colloquial dialects of the Punjab, but such a language as the pandits 
use in scientific and rehgiona discussions. 

The TJtdu language haa of late years become so widely spread that the common people all 
over the country u«e it in conver^tion with Hindustanis and Europeans, whereas Hindi BhA-ha 
IS understood only by pandits The real langoage of the Punjab was Pnnjabi, but for «orae 
time Urdu has taVen its place 

If Bhaslia were taught instead of Urdn, it would necessarily become the language of the 
courts This is the object of the fir«t paragraph of the memorial in favour of Bhisha Such 
a measure would he moat unpopular, and wow cause much iflconveniencc In iHo'fcrulion of 
this argument, we may refer to what luppened when Persian was changed for Urdu in 
Govemmeat offices in the year 1837, and agnm in I8i4, when the vemaenlar was adopted, 
instead of "Urdu jn Behar hlany Iliadas and Mnssalmans were dismissed for incompetence, 
and the people were di*eoutcntcd A resolution tor enWituting Hindi for Urdu in. the courts 
would can-.c the greatest distress amongst the 'Xluhanunadans 

It IS not true, as is said, that Muluminadans cao easily learn Hindi. There would he no 
objection to teaching the various dialects of Punjabi in pnesary schools, but no niuver«sl 
Punjabi dialect can be chosen Therefore it is better to rctam Urdu aa the medium of 
education 


Signed by-— 

9,98? gentlimcD 


^epreseniatite Memorial from Residents of Zahore tn faci>iir of Urdu, io 
Hie HoNotJaAIlL^ "W "W. Homeu, LLd.CIE, Trendent of the Edu 
cation Commissi 0 i 

We. the ander<tgDed Hiodos, Muhammadans, and Christians, resident in loliore, beg to 
sahmit the following representation for the consideration of the Edneabon Commission. 

W e feel very thaninnl to G ovemnent for its having taVea up special measures for diffus* 
ing ednation among the masees In a conntiy him enrs, inhabited by people of different 
sects and cree^, and separated from one another by tiewm**-. ^ cl.....! 
aware, estreme y diffi^lt for Goveromeo* of this country « pare S^on 

reck pnocil.. .. .l«iU gir« s. ^\‘ '' 

*iT.4 *1.. .£•»-- .'..a “ •’'^S trying to revive, snd wish to see it onca mote 

•nw« rif.* ^ ■‘tjoage of the Country, but in tlieu- religions zeal tUev ignore tlie 


• geaenc name for all tho«e different uncouth 

°e*TT^* o' Urdu which are spoleQ by the mnl portions of the jwpalation 
of Hindustan Proper in dt-tneU far from cities towns, marhets camps 
and Courts The dialects differ la their vocabnlary and pronunciation in 
almost eren dutrict and differ from the refined Urdu in having been 
^ comparatii elj le«s a&cted by the Arabic and Persian word* ©a account cf 

having little opportunity, or stdi less nece*sitT, for borrowing from t1ie«e 
lang^^ These dialecU arecalled lodefinitelv by the n9me"Hindi’' 
or ‘ Sbuliii ” which i» as vague as the word ‘ dialect " itself These in- 
numerable dialects cannot be used m tU® areas in which they are re*pect 
iieiy spoken even for the pnmary education without their voeabnlanes 
being very largely reemited from enme ether languages If we borrow 
th^e words from Sansknt the language thus prwloced will be one or 
ether fi^rf^das^lUinai. the language of Tuhi Kirta lUimai-ana 
and of Uw A eda Bh^, which u not spoken now-a-davs in any part of 
the coiintiy and vnll be tramtelligible alike to the inhabitant* of the toimu 
an I vvllages Hindus nnd Mub^madans and i! we add these words 
from Urdu then we shall baie a hundred different vanetiea of Uidn 
^tead of (as at one la the Punjab Proper, where the majority 

of the peopl" are MQhaiaiaadan»,the<e woids would be naturally eurplifW 
from the tmhica^ Persian sources.and thus we should only arrive at 
e rr 1 4i, wasting to much time and energy 

A«' *\<^I**^ “f a mixture of Sanskrit. Hiadif Persian and 

rr.Jom.nlS wide n ‘l'‘»snts 

I m naic, wuiic in tUe out of way parta of the wantry^ distant from Iheve anlismg w> 
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fluences, tlie rural portion of tlie people speak dialects m wliick Hindi predominates , but the 
spoken language of a country is, we would maintain, that used in its towns and cities, and not 
the dialects used lu distant rural tracts, and as the effei^ of cmlisatiou becomes more and 
more apparent, as we haae already observed, the tmai of this statement will be more and more 
easily seen by the spread of the town language and consequent restnction of that of the rural 
c standard, the language of Upper India cannot be said to be any one 

m use lu. rural district^ nor even the cla^cal Hindi of the Ramayana and the 
4 t*t'’ which IS no longer used in common speech, but it is that language which 
is called Urdu or Hindustani, whether it be wnttenm the Roman, Per«ian, or any other 
character 

^ koiir tnemonalista have thus far, they trust, proved that Hindi can in no sen«e be 
wiled the vernacular of this province, for it is, m one sense, only the language of Ilmdustan 
Proper as spoken live hundred years ago and in another nothing but Urdu m the form m 
■''hich that language is spoken in the rural districts Thus, it is a great mistake we think, to 
make any distinction between tbe rural dialects of Upper India and Urdu as languages 

10 We cannot but admiic the statesmanlike foresight and the paternal a&eetion and 
lave which Lord Lawrence felt for the people of our provmoe This he shewed in deciding 
that Urdu, and not the uncouth dialects of the Punjab Proper, should be recognised as tbe 
vernacuUrof this province The decision was not an aihitrary, partial, nor hasty one, as a 
few self interested Bengalis and some of our over zealous young Punjobia would have us 
believe Lord Lawrence, in his report of tbe Administration of the PunjSbforthe years 
(185t 56), pointed out the progiess which Urdu had even at that time made, rapidly 
spreading among all the ranks and becoming, as he said, ‘ nort t^ot a lingua fravea ’ 

also referred to the peculiar facilities which the Punjab presented for the simplification 
of language Among tlie facilitieei referred to were, in our humble opinion, the alliance 
and simil inty of structure which the dialects of the Punjab bore to Urdu The pronoco 
of the Punjab being nearer to the countries of the Muhammadan conquerors tlian the 
tost of India and being one of their first conquests, came naturally to borrow roore words 
ttom the language of tUc conquerors than any other province of India No rural dialects in 
India contam so great an element of Persian and Arabic as do those of the Punjab The 
popular stones of Sassi Punnii, Hir Ranjha, Sobni Mabmwal, and other national poems of our 
povince, some of wluch were written hundreds of years ago, bear testimony to our aSertioa 
jhe lame combination of natural and historical inQucnces has given rise to Uidu and to the 
dtaleots of the Punjab the only difference being that Urdu came into existence from the 
ooatect of the Persian with the Hindi dialects, while the modern Puniabi sprang from the 
«ataot of the Persian with the old Puojabi dialects we may tberefore assert that the 
«nj4bt dialects are moie allied to Urdu than to any other veroacular of India 

The addre s of the Guru Singh Sabha, tbe National Association of the Sikhs, presented 
to Slt Charles Aitchison, shows in what light Hindi is considered by a Urge seetioa of the 
ttjnws themselyes, not apeabing of the Muhammadans who are univeisally averse to ite 
‘ntfoduction, and who form tbe majority in the provinee i 

11 Tiic fate of the Hindi schools in the distncU of Kangra and 

’t was considered at first that the Hindi language (or at least the Ueva ^»eter) 

the proper medium of instructiou, and that^ it were intri^ucrf it would 
to a^d their children to the schools is sufficient to prove that Iliud. is not looked upoa 
Y the people of the Punjab as their vernacular Some clashes, of ^urse. s icU as t ie 
IJrohraans, whose profession is to assist the people in t*** w 

"looiea and to evulain tn Ihsm their reliirious doctrines, foim an exception , butitwnota 
tbe educational pSliev of the Government to consider tbe m traimng 

^Wdren m its schools, and tfie use of Hindi by tlw B -hmaas, is, therefore, no argument for its 
'“to Government institutions .4 v^wi T.-mrenee to recognise 

Tf , There was another even stronger reason which induce tl,,. beopficial cffi.ct 

Urdu Unguage as the vernicular of the ^viuce Hw Honour fullj Ke Goterl^ 

that riacatoa g»ra ^ 

I 

L, ” P'ra thresh th. meJmm of th»« tool ,a 

e'^n discouraged in Scotland, it is fair to suppose that . jj fallen 

£mTtV'' ^ ^ 

, 'ike oT'ti,.' 

tey,fven jears supports our aisertion, whiL. along with Unlu, 

" ‘^teru Provinces is largely due to ‘be introdoc rro'’r..« m ‘he Punjab 

wcognised vemaeular of thow pro«"«* Urdu language as tie 

“'’t bo attributed to any other evuse but H** ^^^S^tin" caa-cs such as the pourtv 
vernacular of the p-ovmce, though there are some couuterectiiio caa-cs 
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o£ tKe agncultatal clashes (who form the two-thnds of the whole population of this 
province) 'and the absence of the teeAnteal and jtraefieal edncahon in the Government 
sehoob, which have not made the'e cchools the object of aa much attraction as thej wonld 
otherwise have been 

14 As to the popularity and na^£\ilnt«s of the UiJn language m the Punjab, this is bet 
shown from the following facts — 

Pj ^In all the iSative Slates, Hindus as wdl as ilnhammadans, Urdu, and not Hindi, 

has been recc^nised as the vernacular of the people 

( 2 ) — 4gaia almo t all the popular religious boohs cS the Hindos, •mch as the Bamayan'i, 
the Mahabharata, the Bbagvat, the Gita, and the various Putan«, and also the Garanth 
Sahib, the sacred booh of the Sihhs, have been beautifully translated into Urdu poetry and 
prose , while many others, retauung their original Hindi language, have been printed in the 
Persian character 

— The number of Urdu knowing Hmdns in the Punjab la more than twice the 
number of Urdu knowing br nhnmmai^an gj while the population of the former is far le«s than 
that of the latter 

(4) — Our assertion is further ropported hy Sir Charles Aitchison's reply to the address 
of the Gum Singh Sahha of Ualioie 

Notwithstaoding all these facts, an objection has been raided on religious grounds by the 
Bilaita Prac^anai Saiia “ The Muhammadans " they «aj,"ha\e no religious prejudice 
agaiurt learning the character of tlie Hmdns, as ther have no prejudice againrt eating their 
f^, blit the more religious among the Hindus have prejudice agaiust foreign characters " 
Again, thev liaie point^ out that the b«ative delegate sent by the Punjib Government, being a 
'Muhammadan, cannot be expected to do justice to Iheit cause tThetWr this is a true teptv^eu 
tation of facts, tr merely a rcbgions prejudice, we leave the Honourable Members of the Com 
mission to decide 

lo Thetoneofererj in*monileefttbyMis*ionanesoflhe^^aiWPrffe^tfn«i5ir2l'» Lahore, 
from the Ailfercut stations of the Punjsh, shows that they art so eonmoos of the weakness of the 
cause they advocate tliat they have to lay agreat stress upon the chaun of character, because 
in thi« there is a gjwt prospect of the Bengahs, the pnnciiol roovem of this agitation, being 
able ti^ake tke^njih soother Bdiar as far as official employment i« conoemed 

llr Tiierer»an character, in which Urdu and Pnajabi (mo«t common!)) sre written j«, 
we think, the only chancter suited to tbe gems* of tho«e languages Other characters may 
be eomparativcly more or le*s perfect but it is absurd to affirm that a character peculiar to any 
one language suits all other languages The Deva Tiagan character, bouever perfect it mar 
be for representing San*knt and flatiteal there is not the slightest doubt, is not at all 


be for representing San*knt and flatiteal there is not the slightest doubt, is not at all 

suited to tl e languaTes, we speak at pre<ent, *.e , Urdo and modem Punjabi 3Iore than a 
dozen sounds used in tho«e languages, have not any symbols to repre<ent them in the Deva« 
hiigan character There are no symbols to cirre*- the sounds of lie, »« ffam, ft, 
nor u any dirtioction made itetween the kindred sounds o! it, lire , tt, tm, tired, tr, tol, 
ire, rro/’* But to keep the etjtnology «£ our language, this distinction is as essential as 
tliat between c Oiard), h and y . e (eolt) and * , • and t , pi and f § (mH) and j, it and x 
m the £ngh h Aipbaliet. It is poesibie to iiiid idbq who would call Uese letters r^undaut, 
but there is no doubt Umt tlie hiilorr sod etymology o! our mother tongue i\ ould be irrctner. 
ably lost i! thu sdneo were to be followed 

llaja Shiia Paffliad, c.8 1 , a great Oncnlal Scholar, in Ins Grammar writes — * Are 
tlierc pandits who could not vnsh to trace Ukm; word® which they alwuvs speak, and citi- 
not but speak, to tbeir origin? M ould they explain forisa/ as compounded Anf and Kal, 
instead of dcnviog it froroAnyf, and JI/a/4 /*« as made of and 2>viinrtead of denv- 

iDg il from Kit laatl "W onld they concur with a Poujsbi who pronounced Sfellel, instead of 
Matlal and held it to mean the power of (he mind from Jfor and Bel 

The Urdu Alphabet being composed of Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit Alphabets is more 
perfect tlian one of tl em 

The nine objection may be raised againrt the introduction of the Deva^'Nsgan characters 
for brdi wl ich wer« raised against thi pbonetK spclbng for the Engh h Linguige, and l«- 
sides this lie proper pronunciation of the words which dj-Uoguishes the cultivated from the 
vulgar would li totally lost. 

17 Tl c Eeia h^igan d aracter cannot be wnlten with the same ease and rapidity,and in 
such a Mnall spooe as the Urdu cluiracter enn l>e, and is therefore, far inferior lo Uie character 
in vogue both ttcmyrarfiref 8*d rresoniraipcnntn of view Tie Urdu character is the moel 
suitable for ccurts si d other LQ*uie<s as it is wntten quickly easily, »nj in a small ejwc-e 

lb The fact that the Devn ^ssan chancter is everywhere d splaced by some more prarti. 
cnl one such is Sarrafi, Mabajani, Iwund ot eorao other cliaractcr in every branch of businer®, 
u sutr cieut to »how that it is idlog* tlwr unvoited to tl * dailjr want* of tl e pcor!*^ * 

IS Tl s (laitn* of the adiocates of the Itoman character, in this respect, arc far more jo»t 
and tcasouable , as we liave no doubt that tlie llmnan charaettr, besides leing unambigucca and 

* fl ftrrs^ Uirt Drf» Xlosri sti^stet «i*T t* i w y TiM i yCca « Oi tol fit W tu llk« PemsA 

cktrsrur, U! tU Uli.m tU rtm mUitM tu r»„ir,w UIU> t mttk Ur, m, t^nlrr 

!• H» t>l IcikSO. 


greater rapwlity than the Nfigan one. and the knowledge of the English 
W i« 1 ^ grrat practical ueo m man/ affairs of dail^ life But the same difiicultieg sta 
“ th^ Ust sections he in the way of inttodocing this character aho 
Jtifft- Tr 1 ™a * niadc by the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to eipress the phono- 
V‘^ adopt^ in the school-books lithographed nnder Ins direction, are snffleient 
tical which laay nse throu^ the practice of not wnting the diacri- 


^ . -i. The Dem-Mgan character 13 n^wr n<avf in An» pt<> 


n 1 ■•' ■‘“‘^‘^'“•‘’•^ncaaracter 13 never used in onr provmce except by a smaU number of 
hi,* Use Lande, Sanafi or ^&halanl, and the Sikhs use Gurmukhi 

Bn.i "v* 1* ^ Urdu character which is most commonly used by Hindus, Sikhs, Muhammadans 
®“re l^nstians All the popular stmies, poems and songs in the Punjabi dialects, ex- 
^ 03 't hooka of the Sikhs^ are written in the Urdu character 


CTryBl.««f r c -v--.., .uuuwireu oy many uiucreuL nations ana sects, iv is, we luinK, quite la- 
Thel * t force the peculiar laagnago of any one of them down the throats of all others, 
q, way to edneate such a country, is, in our opinion, throngh a composite language 

fm 1 composite language of this country admits of no doubt It contains shares 
m the bnguagea of every sect, and thus this language ought to give more eatisfactioa to the 
of Hindus and ^luhammadans th&n any other language 
as f ^ ®°‘’®l®sion, we beg to state that in our opiuion the system of pnmary education, 
mrt^^i*^ medium of instruction is concerned, is based on the most sound, prudent, and im- 
lai P^uifiple^ and that any change lo fiimirofaay sect or religion would be 

junous to the progress of the education, einlisabon, and prosperity of our proTince. 

Signed by — 


NARINDHA SING, Preiulenl, 
MUMTAZ ALI, •» „ 
PRABHU DYAL, 

And 8,906 others 


^tracts from Reports and Speeches referred to tn the preceding JUemortal 

Tit tpiHtOH qf Loto LiWBises at txpmttd is one cf iu rarhtri Btparit, 

“Tbs KT«>t tod immediate «ly«ct for stUiomrnt 19 (h* na^riioff o{ i«Dsd eUmrDttiy l(Bowledg>« jq 
vereaetiUr fom. tbe niai* of the peopte be taagbl (be pUiu eieiDeBt* otocr ksowledpe id tb«i( own Itn> 

SU^e This it the first thing end this it is hoped, «m be done m the preseot s^ of tnnslatifi; 

, *'&o ptjsi «j)] be spared to eeUblub dspdttof Terete >lar books for (he Posjdb Xbe chief Ungai^ to 

heated ii the Ueda in the Psrsito chirteUr Ibe ute of tbit lonfoe it rspidly sprsedios tmoar til rtohs and 
>9 bwBUDg more ibta • hapta /raiea, Jt u ooet fortanate tbtt the Fvnjdb pnttDt* torh pecnbnr ftcdiliM 
lorthe tuaplifiretion of Uofatje _ 


rtnatl malt ijf Sll tloBlll Eatarox «< tit SIttUna tl" tit tU 

SSa Varti 19SS 

' 'SirlL E^rton rrmarked thxt be bod Atorrmrsd a rofr of fb« JIsiBon*! m srhich th* blrtODnalitts 
^ated Hindi Shitshd to topersede Ibe othsr Trrnacntsn Bebv Kerina Chandra Rai explMaed that ths J3hdsbd 
f^ebinai Smbhi bad osed the term Hindi Ebishd in the *re»o of tie t/vira lanjMae o/ Me pwple tf tit 
IHnjah imrire i» ^po A uiart etonjrtrrs Sir It Eicrrtim replied that ITindt •roe 1 ffcm tfnm th» lanittaje 
'■'*1' ... — ....... . .... adiioS that 2^^fi iror marg 


"•i jvoplt qf Ht Paajab jiai Ifni S n?b sopportni tbu aUlesjl 
<*«» dwfrfl o/ Me Fe»Jo6, toHfd ‘ P»«y*b* ' 


■Am extract fivm tie Iftnonat ef Ts» SrsH IfjrioTjt JcsoriiTiOT Zaittt, pmettel to S r Ciarln 
^ilciuoa o» tit 99lh Apni ISSS 

“ 'We, repretenbog the Sikh Kational AHocialion (celled tbe Sa Gore Slash Sabhd) Lahore, most humbly 
beST fo represent on the p«»t ol the SAb oatiOD (hat we heartily we'eome 'yoar Honour 


“Whilst we wne thinking rf propones en easiest mods of instrnction we were start led with 
tho news that some of oar coantijmen hire memorial sed the (>iiuDmioa to introdom HiaJi and Dera htd^iari 
characters in the prormce . (hns, instead of one didcnltf wbtcb bu hitherto piereatsd the people irooi Dialiin|. 
tisfactory progress, (hey are going to add aaolber ohetaefe which is by no aiesiu Ire* ohjectionsWa then <ia 

'••We feel extremely RTstrtol to Tour IIooosit a illastnens predecessor who et themeeting of the 
Ptitjib held on the SMh altimo. was faJly consineed that punjfti and lit Gurmukhi characters ar* quit, 
diferent from Bh&bdand ita Dera-hagari characim ** 


first. 


Si» Cssansi Airauto^t njlffotieajIbmatdAfrmtr’ol 


nQeyniMiir —Within the Ust few years pnmaiy edoration has taken a great stride in this prorlBec 
“In tea years the combers ettendmg clemtataiy mboob bare increased about So per cent 


lo the dialect peculiar 


a mil toi Ibink list I BoJrrrals* FogjiU at tht rriirlt oT elemctiUry lastivetsan, if I ,s,, 
which posecsses a rery miied popotaboa and in which ranooe dialccls are spoken It wpaLi I 
cor educational systeio upon tie ptine pie that each tectiOD or commnaity U to be Uuglt 



TTe hare at present 120 bors atJfnilmgonrschooJ, winch 19 a miJ 11 whool TTc eipe”! 

Bs 2C0 a month on it anj the grant is stiU Ks 50 s month In the Director s rewarVs he 
intimatej that the apphcalion int_ht be renewed nest jear, which I pmntne »» this. 

1 hare lahen np tout Taluahle tiroa with t!»w account merelj to let J ou know what tne 
iwmciple B on which the Director of Public InsttncUon docs hn work, take up hia burden wlien 
Ills neighbour cannot bear it longer . 

Uadt we been encounged to appl/ to the Goremment for help thej wonlJ nare naa an 
opportuniy to help us in building, lor our accommodation is tcry bmUid 


Itesolution patsed at a meeting of the A^J 0 lIAtI^ i-Ppvjab, held at (he Senate 
Mali, Lahore, on the iOlh June 1832 

tVith reference to the Circular le*ter No S20, dated I'tUi Ms} 1552 , from the rrc^ident 
of the Education Commission also Itcsotution of the Oovemment of Indu conrening tlie 
Commuaon and qui^tions to the wilnessrc put by that body (which Itare already been discussed 
and sndt-ly circulated in ■ranous vemaculaTs by the tnjunian i Punjab) 

Kt-otVED 1 — The tnjuman i Punjab, on btlialf of lUclf, its branches and aOiJated 
llindn Mohammadan and Sikh tssociations in nunoance of the educational policy which it 
has endeaiourrd to cuts' out since iSC5, bails the pn>«p*^ of the official fulfilment of the 
Educational De<patch of IShl as announced in the lies lution of the OoTcmmenl of Iwlia 
convening the present Education Commi‘=sion, with eatBfaction, aid i* prepared to giic its 
as«i:tance in carrnog out this aim so far as it inaj Le in its power to do so, by encouraging 
the spirit of pniate educational enterprise mnong the \-anous sections of the people of the 
Punjab 

2 The eociety is of opinion that the time has amred for placing the promotiw and 
EupemiOBof education under a popular Board, but with more cxtende<l pjwers than in 
Eurmah and points to the existence and past succ»~'» of tl e Senate of U e Punjab b nirer^ity 
CoUege aa affording the most n-ady means for effecting this roc».t desiralle object The Uni 
Ter«ity CoQsge is already by lU ^uituteeand coo titutioo the consulting bodr of Oovemmeat 
in all matters of education including eren piifnary »n«truction and it » now hoped tiat in the 
eUcntioa of the eollege to the etatos of a Uoircraity, special care will ho tak^n to strengthen 
that feataie of its fnoctioos 

3 There is no doubt that the body in qaestion could reliere tl e Education Department oE 
the task of exammio? its own work, by undertaking the conduct of the middle achM] examina 
boas by means of mdependsut examiners and ao gmoatc these examinations as to be tbe natozal 
■tep« towards the Entrance and higher examinations which it alreadr conducts The ofuca* 
bonal progrcM of the schools throughont the proTince being thus tested and cnconmged by the 
propo«cd examinaboDs of the Puojth Uoireraly, which i^l off^r an anal'igy to the cuddli. 
eaamiBabo&s of the Uiuieraities of Oxford and Cambridge, whilst higlicr English \ emaeular 
and Oneatal education will continue to be etinnilated by scholar'hips to deserring stodents, 
and bj the examinatioD for degree^ titles, and diplomas. 

4 T^re only remains for consideration the question ol the management and inspection of 
the schools in the Punjab Adopling the pnucipUs ol local self.go’reTojnent laid down by 
the OoTemment of India the Anjumaa i Pimjab consider that local committees, consisting of 
official and non.official European and Nabve members can alone mo«t efficiently keep up the 
interest of the local jiablic in local insbtutions, that they alone can best know whether the 
tsiRhaci asc pais&-tsi,k^‘g auA VrsA a momk \iSt, wsAuihathft't tha Kk/t^ h?siViiaga EuitaWc and 
are maintained in the proper sanitary condition 

On the results of the Umver«ity exammabon becoming tnown the local committees 
will therefore, be able to draw th" sanctioned grants through the Deputy Commissioner of the 
distnct, and to allot them in accordance both with these results and the condibon of tlieee 
schools whether Oorerament aided or indigenous echools of the vanens communities District 
Inspectors, to test the teaching in the schools and to report to the local coimnitfees at the 
tune of their inspection mar, for the present ftfll be retained, bnt any saving that may 
accrue by the proposed reorgamation dioold in the opiuon of the Anjuman i Punjab be 
devoted to developing the exasting echooU and e*tabliJung further schools on the grant in-aid 
Bystem as based on examinations and local control By interesting th® pirents in the 
vanons localities in the edocation of their chOdren, and constantly consulting local wants, there 
can be no doubt that private liberality vriH be etunnlated, and that the numbera attending 
Khools will be largely increased. As f<w higher education the examinations of the Punjab 
Umrersity are open both to college and private students, wiU provide a sufficient 

sUmnlns whilst the reality of the demand for it will be tested bv the foundabon of more and 
more scholaKhrps and prizes for desemng students 

5 On the subject of the vemacnlar langnages that shall he the medium of instructwn 
the Anjoman 1 Punjab has already ei|wesfeed »ta coovicboo tliat Urdn for the Mnhafflmadjns 
a^ the ai^ ela& in fte Pergo-Arabic character*! Hmdi in the D^va Nagan character for the 
ch Idren of Pandits, Khetns, and Arraas, especially in the districts whereit is Die real versa 
^ar mchasllissar Qurgaon and other places and Punjabi in the Gnnaokhi character for 
We bikhs and the agneultural classes of that commoiuty, should form the medium of promatv 
ras^Uon ttoughan ea.«y alternative course presenU Itself, namely that of attachin'r teachers 
ot Hindi imd bnrmukhito the existing sdamla. wherever des red which canV^d neat almost 
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6 On the snbject of religions education, without which the Anjuman i Punjab Iiave 
alwaj^ considered that secolar instmchon alone is incomplete, if not pemiaous, the Society 
draw attention to the practical manner m which they propo«e to soItc the diflicaJty without 
interference with the principle of religious nentrahty profesred by Government in the Reso 
lution adopted hy them at the meeting of 4th Decmber 18S0, a copy of which, together 
with some remarlu thereon, is annexed to this Resdution 

7 Above all would the Anjoman i Punjab the entire apphcafaon of the educational 
cesa to the purpo«o for which it has been levied 

8 "With reference to tlie desired eetahbstment of agricultunil schools the Anjuman i 
Punjab, whilst entirely in favour of the proposal, looLs forward, in the first instance, to the 
encouragement and development of indigenous methods and the judicious application and 
extension of European scientific sj stems. Just as in the pntuary schools for the trading 
classes, the native methods of writing and mental anthmetic cannot be ignored so also should 
elementary mensuration he a part of pnmaiy edncation of agriculturists Information should 
also be more widely collected regarding existing systems of cultivation whilst the indnMnal 
schools should ever act in concert with native artisans and should be estabhshed on a basis 
that shall he pecunianly profitable to private enterprise also in this direction 

9 As regards the classification of schools and coll^;es the Anjuman i Punj^ rejoice 
to find that the Resolution of the Goverament of India convening the prese^ ±4ucation 
Commission deprecates over regulation and rew^nises variety of instrucfaon Due pro^sion 
should accordingly be made in the new statistical returns for Oriental colleges and m gen 
CTis schools, as well as for the gradnation of the adm^titoo. tests of mauln, pandit and 
munshi with the Entrance Examination, whilst returning under ‘ professional Leadings 
the schools of law and medicme, as also the students who have passed 

above two departments of knowledge (including the kaxis, pradhvivakas, nalams a 

' ”"o” the A,, mm i Pmj.b draw .Be.l.oD to ft, 
l^d down in the Statement of the Objects of the Society 2 and B, * , wj„eat,(,nal 

the ‘ retnlts” attained, and m the' descnpUon of the 'functions of the Edurabo^I 

Committee" of the Society since 1865 which are summansed m the last Report for 
a copy of which u herewiui forwarded 

BESOLUTIOV op the tNJUMANItPUNJtB ON THE SUBJECT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Pa,ud at xh methag of tie 4li Peeemler ISSO} 

"That the object of the praiseworthy n«“trahty of Hwlar^in^f ruction iof^ 

tteant abstinence from religions proselytism, but that t ipjjat the practical 

lowd m Government schools, sapped ^e m the absolute impartiality of 

remedy for this distressing state of aBairs could only w students to attend eg 

^rernment to all religion, by allowing. »y, the Sla^o^^ the 

ionag the first hour of school mstructioD the rel gioMtwhiDg the Christun 

Hindu students that of a pandit, the SiUi ^dents besvmlable, the remaining 

rtndeuts that of a chaplain or Missionary, whose sewcw whatever dene 

hours o! secular instruction being enjoy^ in which now found itself 

^bon. This course would identify the P^^STomI objects of the State, and would 

7» if not in opposition to Government, with th ij then look upon Goiernment as 

about the hearty co operation of 'TSJ w^rH and the next. Speaking 

paternal for ensuring welfare of ‘ be filled to overflowing many 

«any rate, for the Punjab, thp Government « their own re gious 

^drennow abstaining from attending *‘'lJjt/rs.Mter wLh it was often too b 

^^tion in indigenous schools or ‘”hJd^«un tbeir secular education at m 

into serious Mmpetition m bfe with tb^ wlw bad «bools and should ^ 

rarlierage* Ethical teaching also should be a ^ Append.i III ^ 

ba^outhe sources revered by the sev^ ^® h Uwveisity CoIl^reganLug the Report 

HTwers PKOH ® 

A — ^srecTt ^ «f the r T«ra*eut»r " 

all ine«iire» tending to the pobUs good- Mtj»a * lb Ibe OoreniiBn'* •• i" 

e ' St wonia, no doobt, be beet to of the eeretil 

81^ «’■» ooontrie,. bj wsbl'f ™ Ibw ^ S W “belf 

Panjdb. 
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“ The ceoersl rlan of e<lfl«tisn nnit of 1 m tMM4 ojioB CrJn Tli* 1 firJ to h»»« te« 0 e 

of the ilkstnoM «h« «» tU» fiot UeaUwnl aQt*(««r oi Ih* rrotiaw, »Lo»» mtmory W r*nm> vj 

til ol»««« tiiJ bj whom the fiilh« w*r* ipecitllj UloTtJ 

“ItbinVoawnii-imlionyonavlUSTeoortboi* tUt»»«nla«1eoi»flUtT mIooI* it wwll eot «• »*“}•* 
tt Uie p^e^<nt d.j to .ubtUlot* either ruojiU or llinili for Urlo. ^<Jf do 1 tod ony .tlely 
tuch t ebto;,* ,, 

“The Director of rnbLa Initroflioo infimit nt* « tl tmon? the patnfrone trylirtt w* hr [• 'f 

rxamne for tb« e«UU •tmeat of m» Ir dart notremeiuUr I > br*» in »bl<!i 

tion wt* ihown with llo Irirl inB of Urdu or t dmrr riprerrcl |e »ul-titotr I'ODjfbi for It. T<>M«>*d* t-* 
chiUrrn of tb« Sihhi from inilructi n in UrJa wool! U »o l!»or ilrmanJrr Trry Mtlon* dutdrrnJSr*- 
tVitliont * tnowleJire of Lrdu It wonll b« Imj«»« lU f rlhtm totlrierr Urond ll • ino*l eJ»tDrot»ry r>l»e» » a 
tnd -to coot nor thrir rttid r* m the lOKlilo tnd bijh *rh<Klr Tbc/ WBiiU br *1 at off frow 
lent, Dr;:* tnJ Jtilr loftoMin.* litrr»tor«, tol ttejr •on d b* pfa<wJ tt » (firtl d ••dretU^ witb their Irilow. 
coontrywen in the bui arre of life 

"I fetr Orntleraen If 1 rrrro to erant year iTr)aMt In H efTrlicaltr, I >1 oatl confer «n yoa ■ my 

able lioon, ml on» which ll • n«*t (tenrration «coH PT,frt ll tl ( did n trafatr \i>tj mail rrowoier ihe 1“ 
that the are, the crowlh tnj tl e dwiy of lie lmp.utn drfeikl on Itwe wfieh »r» tit '*•^1 er beyoo * thr tcBy^ 
of OoTeraioeot tad on which Ih# 0 rin tnenl rtn rremer little If tny Infiurtie* T» ••••‘erer "t* ,_l 

bale il there ctn be BO doubt M to the FkI thtl Urdolit* prtrtir* 1/ Uetour lor ImEargtM " • wue»w 
tU*»e»— tt le»»t in ll e Punjfh I find for rxtiotV Ihtt oat of 33 rerntenUr newrrwrrrr pol““heJ m t r 
J nnith, I la in reniin V Ji >n Hindi 1 U i utijal l tn-l lU remaininif 30 Intladiai Ihewi paVUtled la lb# 
riiulkun S atm, where, if mywhrre, 1 anjai i ahouU t* tp|r«<-itt«d are til lo Dria," 


Translation of ^Icmorial from the Hcsitlcnls of Sldlhln, 

W 0, the nndcrti;enc4l rciidenti of Jlnlt jn, to ftiLmit a •tAtcincnt of our opiiuon# 

Wo Ate tn fa’CQur of cncoun^ng tlvt Urdu liftgiiaRc in ihw I’crttao chAtnelcr W'e hare 
no ilouU that instroction *houlJ be gircn in the mother tengne of a people, and tbi# is m the 
Vunjah ^ e Whet e to 1* VTrdn, because Jt i» Ronmllj nniJmtood W t Are awatc lliat certain 
personsi by the wnniasioni of aorae Dengali#, hate ffot op a mcmonal »n farouf of Ilinili 
UhoiliA la the Dcia ^^igiri cliaraeter Bui their opnion i* unsunud, and it ts hVclj that 
trhen they come to thinL it over titoy will thenuchca rrgrvt «1nt they liaie done 

It It, indeed, pCMilIe to mt that the lanpiapi ©f the PnnjSb is Punjili, hot when we 
looh into the matter neshdl find Uat there is no each laoguagu At aII. Lot only a VAnet} of 
dialecti In the south eastern distneU ©f the Punjfib t4.mturT Urdn u th* m >thrr*tougae 
On the other side of the Sollej \r» liave Persian, Pushtn, n,.IuiLi htuitsni, Siodhi, Kulimirt, 
and the Electa of the ^tnIv\-a on ! Majha, and wed© not know winch of thru it is intended 
to eeleet &« th« uuisenallanguage vtUkU into l«e wntten tn the Ueta NCg&n character Bat 
if Hindi Bbiklid menns tl>e dtniect tn wlueh the priests recite their prayers and aennons,theD we 
say that thu is not Bt ah the Unffuage of the |<vople Theie la, indeed, a mi Hindi Bh&ih^, 
but it IS not spohen in the Punyob , not one man in a Ihou^ond i)v«la it Again, tiiere would 
be danger of political comphcations,il Hindi Bhisbawtre inbrtit'otcd forblrdu onthelsoTth* 
Western Pronticr 

In the memorial of the PrachSnm Sabha it u nrgned that Hindi Bhifslia is a more p«ifpct 
language than Urdo, Lot u the merautiolisls do not understand cither of tlieiio two languages 
how can they judge? tt e, on the eoolrary tbmV Urdu tht more perfect language, and the 
wntten character » enoally superior 1© the J'igri 

We are persu|^^ that those nho wish for Hindi Bhitshli hate some otlicr reason in their 
minds than practical utility, for, is it not plain that the rapd admneo of the Pimjfb m 
moral and intcllectnal progress, in conipanson with other pronnec#, is due to the cultiTatioa of 
the Urdu language? The many of many experienced aad dittingau>hcd European officers 

Urdu has grown up by seeking words from every language with which it comes in contact. 
How could wc go back 700 years and return to the old form of speech 

We ventare to say that all Mossalm£as and 05 per cent, of Hindus are in favour of 
Urdu 

The Muhammadaas do not know a word of Hindi Bh&h£, and therefore, by retting aside 
Urdu in its favour, they will be injutwl, while the Hindus will n-ecive no beneCt. It is said 
m the memorial of the Prachanni SShl^ibat the Hindus, for religious reasons, object to learn 
foreign languages, but this is a mistake It does not appear that, till quite lately complamts 
were ever made by Uindos against t«ichang foreign languages, nhich they Icam more readily 
than any other class rinally, of what use will Hindi lihisha be if it is taught It is useful 
neither hecanse of its literature, nor for Imsmess purposes 

The Pracbajini Sabha asserts that Urdu was forcibly introduced by the STuhammadan 
croqueroTs of the country But they never used any compulsion at all On the contrftiy, their 
officul language was Persian, and Urdu gained ground by its own ments Also, it is worth) 
of mention that ^laharaji Ranjil Singh, who was a thorough Punjabi, never thought of inf rtt. 
ducing Hindi Bhasha, nor have any of the Isative Stales made such an attempt to this 
day 

In conclo'ion, we h imbly leg that no change may be made m the present eyitem 
Signed bj— 

ItAUmi SlIAH, 2:tlra Auitfanl G/mm»noner, 

Preiultal of the Lrla Seci'lf 
And 5,713 others. 
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Memorial from the A^juiiAN-i-IsLiMirA. at Wazxrahad and from the Miisnl- 
man and most of ihi* HuuIh retidenta of that place, to the Honoubable 
"W "W . IIUMER, L L D , C I.B , Frestdent of the Education Commission 

SEEvrrtu ~'Wp, the residents of 'Wazirabnd, offer onr cordial thanks to Government for 
oppomtinj; a Commission to enquire mto tho workmgof our primary education But hearing 
that, by the instigation of some Bengalis, a petition been sent to you from Lahore with a 
request that instruction should he guen throngli the medium of Hindi in the Dera Nagn 
character, we most deferentially beg to stale tlmt Hindi is not the language of any district of 
the Bunjib, and we therefore do not desire its utrodnction 

On enquirj, we bare found that most of the people who signed that petition were led to 
understand that it was meant to fai our the Punjabi language 

We most respeeffollp b^ to rejuvsent that ta the Pnnjab the spoken language differs in 
tom m every place, and that not one of these dialects is so extensive in its vocabulary as to 
become the proper medium of instruction 

Urdu, which 13 written in the Persian character, has some affinity to each of these 
dialects, and is spoken and nnderstood throughout the province 

No complaint has been made as yet against Unlu a« the ceart Jaognage 
On the other hand, all ramtadart have been beard talking in this langnagc 
As this language is the offspring of many languages, it cannot bo regarded as the 
hngnage of any particular eect or tribe, wbereas Hindi is peculiar to n certain sect and religion, 
and religious feelings ha\c been Bppc*iled to for the pnrpo«o of obtaining the signatures of 
people in its faiour "Ulien the Sikhs ruled in the Punjab, there were no restrict ona as to the 
choice of the court language , hut eien then all official documents were kept in Persian, and the 
Hindus also have become so accustomed to Unlu that they do not wish at all to give it up now 
PinaDy, we humbly pray that you will not be misled by nnpatnotic persons to prefer 
Hindi as a medium of instruction 

(S gned) KILVN B VHADUB R \JA FAKIEULLA KHAN, 

Uonorary Moynlrate, JagtrUar, aitH Prmdsnt, 

/tnjun an i Jslamtya irazirbad, 

„ KAZI NISAR ALI, 

ifeaber, lfuntet/>al Conn itUe, anil Btcrelify, 

J ijuman t Itlamiya, WaitTa^al, 
„ SIRDAR SHER BAZ KIIAS, 

, SIRDAR BAHADUR MIRZAATAULIA KHAN 

Jtasatdar Major, 10th Bengal Caialry, 
„ MIRZA ZAFARULLA KHAN, 

Rent, U atiralod, a d Tutor to 

A« cab of Mam ht 
Arab lOO other signatures 


Letter from the Revd John W Toitngson, Missionary of the Chut ch of Scot 
land, to the Hokoitrable W W "H.vkter, TjIiT) , C I'E , Fteatdeni of 
the Education Commission, dated Gujarath SBthJuue 2882 
I have the honour to hnng before you the efforts 1 have ineffectually made to obtain an 
increase of the Government grant in aid for tbe Scotch Mission School of Gujarath Six years 
ago, when I took work m Gnjarath, the number of boys attending school was 150 and eipen 
diture was about Rs 150 a month. The Government was giving Rs 50 a month as grant in 
aid A year ago I applied for an increase of grant-in-aid on tbe plea that we bad 350 boys 
attending school, and expected over 400, and out expenditure was about Rs 260 a mouth 

X pointed out to the Director, through the proper channel, vis the Injector, Mr Pearson, 
that Rs 50 was too email a grmt for the Government to give, when we were expending 
Rs. 260 monthly, and that the mission wvs bearing a burden that it ought not to bear I 
thought it was high tune that the Government should bear its owra proper share 

I have up to this tune had no answer from the Director of Ihiblic Instruction 

He has however communicated with the present Inspector Mr Thomson, sending him 
Jhe copy <*1 k»s (tbe Director’s) remarksoamy application — remarlca to tl a L eateoant &arer 
-nor of the Punjab 

II s remarks were to the effect, that as it was evident that the eipendtlure Kas being met 
Ig the meo ne, (1) he did not think he conld recommend the Government to give a larger grant 
but that if we wanted to increase our staff in any way, it might be taken into consideration 

On this I wrote to the Inspector, stating that I wanted to make the staff more efficient to 
add to the furniture of the school, Sic , and mtimated to him that I thought it very hard 
indeed that we should not be helped merely becanse wenre not in debt Government ought to 
f ilfil its engagements ® 



e liavp flt prcsml liO aU‘'ntlm« & niUU Kttfwl "o 

Ilj 200 a month on it, ami tli pranl n aliH R« '»0 a n» «U» In th' Dirfvtor « rvinirk* he 
intimatpJ that tlmori'lifatun miffht U. roncTrrd lirttjtar, winch I ] n-sumc i» tin* 

I hue taken up jour a jltiahU time with i1m« acconat m rrly t » let j< i know ww l >e 
principle m on which the I)if«.lor ol Vuhliclnstnictipu d Kt In* work, take upliia poriiin wMn 
nis neighbour cannot bt-ar it longir i i 

IJadt we l>ecn cneourageJ to apply to th« Coaemment for help, tnej would M’-e iiao an 
opportuniy to help us in building, for our accomrooiLitioti is *ery limited 


ll€$olulta» jioased at o tneeliiig of Ike A\JUMAiiN*i*PCNy tn, field at the Seriate 
JtaH, Jjnhore, ow the 10th June ISSS 

tilth reference to the Circular letter No 520 , ilated 10 th May 15S2, from the I’rcw lent 
of the J-Jucidoii Commi“’'iun, also IleMlotion of tlio (jo*i-nitnciit of India coaiening tl o 
Commwsion ami quoftions to the witni-we^ put by lliat Irodj fwlnch hare altcaJy been dijicus!wd 
and widely circiiLited in aanous vernaciilara bj tlo tnjoman i-runjab) 

IltsOLTED 1 — Xhe AiiJ iman 1 Punjib, on Waif of its branci es anl aniiat<Hl 

Hindu, Muhamtmolati, and Sikh As*'>ciationa, in i unoance of tl e Mucntional policy which it 
ha* enhavound to carry out since hails tla |n»»p»cl of the ofijcial fulfilment of the 

Iducational Despatch of IS&l, a* annoancol in tli* lies lulien of tlic Cloiemmciit of Inlia 
convening the present Idncation Commiwion. with «»ti«f4r1ion, arJ is jrcporpl to gi'O it* 
ttssistanuG \Q carrying ont tin* aim, so far as it may Iw in its jwwer to do *<i, by meounging 
the spvnt of private educaliotial enterprise among tin. vanoiw sections of tho pcoj le of the 
Punjih 

S The wciely js of opinion ttiat the tune ha* am\c<l for placing tl e promotion ntid 
supCTMsion of tdiication tinier a popular Hoard, hut with more ctt*nded {lowsm titan in 
Biirroih and point* to the eiisteneo and past euecees of tl « Senate of the Ihinjih Unuetsity 
Colhgc as aCording the mcist niidy mem* for efC 'cUng llvi* mod d<s;pjl I© object Tlie Uni- 
versity Collage IS abesdj hy its Statutes an 1 c«)n*titulioa the coiwulting bedy t>f Ooremtacat 
in all matUrs of edneotwn, mein ling even primar) instruction and it is now hoped that in the 
ilevatien of the colkge to the statns of a Uniiinity, special care will he taken to StreogthcR 
that feature of lU functioet 

a ’ilarc IS no douU that the body m itnestion could relieve tho rdueation Dvfortmeot of 
the task of examining its own w ork by undertiVing the ouo I ict of the mi Idle scIkmI examina- 
tions hy tneani of independent esamtnere and so graduate these examinations n* to bo the natumt 
steps towards tl >. Lutrance and higher examinations whuh it alrewlv conducts The educa- 
tional progress of the schools throughout the province being thus testid and encouraged by the 
proposed exanitna.tions of the iVxnjAh University, which *nU offer an analogy to the tniddla 
examinations of the Unii ersities of Oxford and C^robn Ige, whilst 1 igher Lngliih, \ ernacular 
and Oneotil education will eontinoe to be slinubted by scholarships to deseriing studeats, 
and by the examination tor degrees, titles, and diplomas. 

4 There oOly remains for consideration the ijnestion of the management and inspection of 
the schools m the I^lnJih Adopting tho pnnciples of local silf goiemment laid down by 
the Oov’ernment of India, the Anjuman i Tunjab coavidcr tint local committe!.*, consisting of 
official and non-oITiciJl Buropean and Native members can alone most clficuntly keep up the 
interest of the local |iublic in local institutions, that they slono can Lest know whether the 
teachers are pains-takiug and lead a morallife, and whether tbs school buildings an. suitable and 
ore maintained in the ] roper sanitary condition 

On the results of the University exaromatjoa becoming known, the local committees 
will, therefore, be abk to draw the saDclioned grants, through the Dipitj Cc mmissioner of the 
district, and to allot them in Accordance both with these results aud tho condition of these 
schools, whether Government, sided or lodigcooos rIiooIs of the varicuis eommunitie*, District 
Inspectors, to test the teaching in the schools and to report to tho local committees at the 
time of their inspection may, for the present still bo retained, but any saving that may 
accrue hy the proposed reorganisation should, m the opinion of tho Anjuman i Punjab, be 
devoted to developing tho existing schools snd establishing further eehools on the grant in aid 
system as based on esaminatioos and local control By interesting thn parents m the 
various localities id the education of their chiUten, and constantly consulting local wants, there 
can he no doubt that private liberality wih be stimnlaleii, and tliat the numbers attending 
schools will be largely increased A# for higher education, the eiaminalions of the ^njdb 
Univeisity, which are open both to college and pnvate students, will prondi. a sufficient 
stuntihis whilfit the realitj of the demand for it w^ be tested by the fuimdation of more and 
iQoie scholarships and pnzes for deserving students 

5 On the subject of the veruacolor laT^^gv* that shall be the mcdinni of instruction, 
the Anjuman 1 Punjab Ins already expressed its conviction that Urdu for the hlahammadaD®, 
and the amla class in the Pciao Arabic cbaiaclers Hindi in the Dcva-Nagari characters for the 
children of Pandits, Khetns, and Arons eepeciatly la the districts where it is the real verna- 
cular, such as Itissar Gurgaonnnd other i4accB,Biiui Punjabi in the Gurmukhi charaeter for 
the Sikhs and the agricultural classes of that commanUy , should form the me Jinm of prunnry 
instruction, though an easy alternative courae wesents itself, namely that of attaching teachers 
of Hindi and Gunnuklu to the existing achooEi, vrfieiever desired, winch can be done at almost 
a uonunal cost, most of these teachers bwng procurable at salaries ranging &oia Bs 5 to 10 
per mensem 
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6 On the subject of telignous edncation, ■Bjthofit wbjeh the Anjuraan i Ihl^Ta^ hara 
aiTTays considered that secular mstreetion alone is incomplete, if not pernicious, the Societv 
aiaw attention to the practical manner in which they propose to solve the difficulty without 
tnterterence inth the principle of religions nentrah^ professed by Government in the Reso 
ration adopted by them at the meeting of December 1880, a copy of which, together 
witb some remarks thereon, is annexed to thm Resolution 

7 Above all, would the Anjuman i Punjab urge the entire application of the educational 
cess to the purpose for wluch it has been levied 

P ^ reference to the desired establiskmcnt of agricultural schools, the Anjuman i 
unjab, whilst entirely in favour of the proposal, looks forward, in the first instance, to the 
encouragement and development of indigenons methods and the judicious application and 
extension of European scientific systems Just as m the pnmary schools for the trading 
eJa^^ the natixv methods of wntmg and mental s-nlhmeiia cannot he ignored so afso afioufd 
i^®nsuration be a part of prunary education of agriculturists Information should 
I collected regar^ng existing systems of cultivation whilst the industrial 

^ 1 concert with native artisans, and should be established on a basis 

that shall he pecuniarily profitable to pnvate enterpnse slso m this direction 

^ As regards the classification of schools and eolfrges, tbe Anjuman i Punjab rejoice 
to End that the Eesolution of the Government of India convening the present Education 
t^mmissjoD deprecates over regulation and neogaisos variety of instruction Due provision 
should accordingly be made m the new statistical returns for Oriental colleges and indigen- 
ous Bcboole, as well as for the graduation of the admiiton tests of maulvi, pandit, and 
munshi with the Entrance Examination, whilst returning under * professional” headings, 
the schools of law and medicine, as also the students who have passed examinations m the 
OMve two departments of knowledge (including the kazis, pradhvivakas, hakims and baids 
o! various grades) 

10 In conclusion, the Anjumao i Punjab draw attention to the educational principles 
laid, down in the Statement of the Objects of the Society 2 and 6, m a few extracts from 
"resolts ' attained, and in tbe description of the ‘fuDCiione'' of the Educational 
Committee" of the Society since 1865, which are summansed in tbe last Report for 18S1 82, 

& copy of which u heremtli forwarded 


RESOLUTION OP THE ANJUMAN I.PUNJAB ON THE SUBJECT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Petud at tU mteltnff of tke 4th Deeemher 1880 ) 


" That the objeet o! the praiseworthy neutrahty of Government in relipous matters simply 
meant abstinence from religious proselytism, but that the system of secular instruction, fol 
lowed m Government schools, sapped tbe foundation of all rehmons alike That the practical 
remedy for this dutressing state of affisirs could only be found in the alisoJufe impartrahty of 
Government to all rel gicus, by allowug, say, the Muhammadan students to attend, eg 
during the first boor of school instruction, the religious teaching of an accredited maulvi, the 
Hindu students that of a pandit, the Sikh students that of a guru, and tbe Christian 
students that of a chaplain or Itlissionaiy, whose services might be avadoble, the remaining 
hours of secular instruction being eojoyed to common by all tho students of whatever deno 
muiation. This course would identify the native priesthood, which now found itself neglected 
by, if not in opposition to, GoveimBeot, with the educational objects rf the State, and would 
bring about the hearty Co operation of parents, who would then look upon Oovemnent as 
truly paternal for ensuring the welfare of their children id this world and the next. Speaking 
at any rate, for the Punjab, th? GoTernment seboob would be filled to overflowing, many 
children now abstaining from attending them till they had completed their own religious 
education in indigetoua schools or under private teachers, after which it was often too late to 
enter into eenous competition in life with inose who had began their secular education at an 
earlier age ‘ Ethical teaching also shonU be a pnncipal feature m all schools and should be 
based on tbe sources revered by the several communities — (Tids Appendix III containing 
extracts from proceedings of the Senate of the Pniijab Un« emty Collige regarding the Report 
of lie Simla T«t book Committee convened by the Govemmsiit of India in 1877 )" 


EXTRACTS PBOII "RULES OROAKISATJO’V ANn OBJECTS OF TITE ANJUlfAK I PUVJAB 
ASSOCUTION (TOBNOEO IfT JANUAfr JSC51 
A — Oarsen. 

2 sdra w awnt of kaatriadev Mmosg tie a i t »rr tiroogh lio sirJ oa e! ihr^r rwnarslar " 

6. Tht SMoc >1 on of the leaned ’ and lofiaeot al » at i ee itt Ua province w Ih the oEcvre of Gorenmest 
in all Deaaane tending to tbe pobbo good. 

> Wb lit It would, no doubt, be beet to Menl fy Ibe Ivtipone tenebere is qneeben «ltb tbe Gevenmen' it In 
Qeroienv Aiulna and olber eoantnea. by making tbeot enlaned pervaeta (a raitU bonenriem noali toClee) vt 
SUte, nh eh •» roamla n*d by the uaat ou of all denom aatloM. Ibeve wosU be no bealutleo n the |<ert of U.e arreTi.| 

deOOTnlnationa to eTrel tfieCe reaped »e rel gwua leaebere al ge e emmetit ecboole and to jiaj tbeir wlaTM ft U intend 

cd boarrer to eonSDe tbe Ivl g one tenehlDg to dodrino and moral pneept. aa.| not to teacb eetraoeial vcvab p. 

I Tbe learned claa eee of tbe province bero referred toaevAovnae-eie. pa*^ bbai# bakisu, baide kaa i 4c 

ranjft. IS? 
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B —BcsciTs 


u 10 rariOBi pacU of tbe coontry 


“Tbe Society has been jnstromenta! m foooftag lociefMS with similar ai 

and in Mtablwhing soliooU either nnder its Street oootnA or indirfclly „ tt ►_ 

* Among its more important acli elements may bo meationod the foundation of the Punjab UnirersitT 
College that’ot the Oriental College and School * of a free pablu library ai d reading room, of a Uw achool, 
(both English and vernacular «) ic 

“(0 An Educational Congress the pnnoptea of wbieb so far as mass-education is concemeu. »re now 

recognised in tbe instfucUofla issned to the recently appointed Educatioeal Commission by the Oovemment 
of India .11. 

' More recently the Society baa proposed raeaeores roraeombinationof religious with secular wnMtion 
without affecting the neutrality of Government In wl^MMis nutiert, whilst since its foundation in iS65. the 
Anjaman i.Ponjdfa baa been endeavouring to advocate and to carry out the pnnciplea of the Educational 
Uespatch of 18ol in a truly popular manner and with doe regard to both higher andlower education, whether 
Engl ah or Oriental the Society a present atm being to urge the establishment of a echool in every village 
of the province in whiA the locnl vernacular, whelnw Punjdbi, Umdi, or Dfdn, shall be the medium cl 
instruction 

“ K —Tnr Efi’cca-noBii. Covshths 

" Its primary object is to btart BansVrit and Arabic ecbools but it will also encourage the foundation of 
Urdu Hiii^and Funjdbi eehools s it dturecatesany restricttona being placed on education, and is opposed to 
over regulation of every hind and to claasificationa which do not admit of the utmost ranety of instruction 
This committee will ^ glad to consider the loggnsttons of parenta and local eomiiuttees lu every part of (he 
province as re^rds edncaticn 

The following rule also, regarding toeouragemeat to schools w 
Committee — 

• Any competent person who succeeds in getting a nomber of papili paying not less that half an anna per 
mensem mil ^ entitled tu receive the sum of one rupee per nenseis, lor every ten of such pupils It is to 
be fnlly understood that whilst the subjects of lastnclioo tbe airtogement of hours, and the n ' ■' ‘ — 


IS laid down on the establishment of this 


e of tuitioB 


iciety 


tlicir opinion la aatufaetonly managed and taught. 


BaKfaficn ngardt»g Urdu i7<n<fi, and OurtnuUt a* a mediMn ^pnmaty tnttnuhan af fde 
Annual ilttUng ^ tka dheiefy oa tk* SStk J/isrM ISSS 
CoQiideved a memorial from a newly formed Society for tbe encoongement of Hindi, to which nnaerose 
s gnatores of meabsra of the geueral nindu cemmuii ty had been attnebed It proposed the substitution 
01 Umdi for Urdu aud Qiutnulihi in pr uary schools end (he Aniuoisn i PunjAi wets so far In »ieoril with 
the proposal as they des red that the primary isstroetion of Hiadui especially of the Ehatn and Srahnan 
class should be cooveyed through the medium of Hindi aad in tbe Hfgrl cboracter that of tbs hikhs 1 1 
Funjibi IB tbe Ounnukbi character, and that of hfahammadaut and of tbe Amla elau through that of Utdn* 
Persian the bulk of Ibe pcpulilion lo say any particular village delenuiaiog the laaguage of the primary 
instruction Tie oust of addon a Hindi and Gunnokhi leecber to the rusting sAiMs In more largely 
populated localit es, In which Urdu tod Persian are already (aagbt, either at the charge of Oovenmeat whuh 
propoesd to inerenie iti expenditure on nnmsry edocatiOD or that of hlueicipal and other local bodies was com 
paranvely tnfling as (hose teachers could everywhere be eecured at very emaU salaries " 


Etfraettfivti Encetduigitif (\e Senate a/'lit Eunjit Onieeriitif College, Tegardtag (it Seport of the Simltt 
Xfxl bock CSnneiitfve eeaeeiwil bgtk* Gooenmenl t^/adia tit J877 
*■ 5 Vxsirsctrtan PxJJifis —On the £fth point (be Senate cordially agree with the Simla Text book 
Cammittee that the senes orTsmacoIar Headers for primary schoola should convey lnstra.ctiua.imUiB foUnwini' 
subjects i — ^ 

(a) — TtsTcrvncs for God parents teachers, ralers. and the agiid 

(4) —A simple sketch of the duties of • good aliaen and ntiireraally admitted pnaciples of morality aud 
prudence 

(c) — Cleanl ness of hab ts politeness of speech kindness of cooduct to other humia beings and the brute 

creaboD 

(d) — The d gcity and osefotoess of lahonr. and the importance of agnenltnre, commerce, the various 

tnulcs professions, and handicrans 

(e) —The advantages of bodily exercise 

—The properties of plants the uses of miaerala ud metals. 

&).“The hsliits of animsla aqd tbe ebsracletiatica ofd fferent races and common nalnral phenomena 
fables and historical tod biogTspbicnl episodes ebieSy derived from Onentsl sources 
" The Senate would also adopt the suggestion of the anh-eommitVes with regard to the addibon of "element- 
ary pnne pies of hygiene to tbe above sut^b Tbev would also add on the suggestion of the Asbvo 
members " svcidanw ot enl associations and of ^ use of peraic ous drags under (c) and under (/) after 
• proyertiea of pUuls. especully those wbub. b* ag eoaunonly met with by chOdrvn on the voad lade are 
burlfuL The Nstivc members espressed tboir epwal sabsfacUoa at the proposal especially ss regards ths sab. 
jecbniiieT(ii) and snth much force and compMennaoimity made » epecial represenUbon on the importence of 
instilling lessons of reverence and of noliteness u> Government schools tbs negfact of which bad been a tenons 
drawback to their popularity, and had ident fied cmlisatran m tbe minds of many with presnmptwn neglect Of 
obligsbOBB sod the reverse of true wisdom This iras (he reasca why so many AsUvo gentlemen were unable 
to send tbeir children to Oovernmeat acboots. 

" On the seventh point, the 8«nate endorse tbo Snata Comouttee t reooinniendabona as regitds tl a des r 


abil ty of schools throughout India being suppti^ with wsH maps engravings representing each nstnral phi 
mena as the Aorom Bor««!.i .Oe The tfatm iBnnl.*n d.Ta»<iaW >h> «r C—L. j._. 

cbj«cU,on tbe fcoutier 


The Jfativs mcnihen dsnecated &e in&odactioa of Scobs depictin'-'linn" 

- - - - -isirahU to atUart their mhatatanU toourichoots and as thereprMeot 

of bring objects was prohibited by tbs MBbanuniitsn rsi .fion Hie Itsvd Dr Forasn poiated ont that 
. . __ - - . . . sebonts ID 


1 at Iw^re he had fenod tbs strongest aversufti am^g the lower cUun of Hahammsdiios to 
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tonMqnencB of tie exte t to wi ip «la es of 1 rag oiiects we e d p cted n oar iooie Tie Senate recoin 
mended tiat booit dep cUng I v ng objects ibould not be ntradaced n front er s bools. 

8 Pbspsbitiok of i PopotiB iXD LseiL State Sssise ih the tab ors VESuictriiss of Ivoia 
AKD OF-OTHBB POPOIAB TBBAT SSS — 

As regards the e „hti po nt tie Senate strongly endorse tie dea rab ity of prepar ng tr atis s on tbs fol 
lowing sobjecte named W tie S mla Comm ttrw— 

(1) The Laws of Health or Hjg ene (to wi di tie Senate wonld add a popular sketch of tie structa « 

and funct ons of the inman body ) 

(2) Pol t cal Economy 

(3) Tie pr nc pies of Jnnaprudence 

(4) Tbe pr nc pies of Er dence 

(5) The theory and pracbee of land rerenne eystmis 

(6) Arts and mancfactares 

And also on the theory and practice of a<' enUnie'nnd popnUr expUnat ons of oar Laws and System of 
Adm n strat on 

n gk ed ccation in He Punjab hei gat pplementarg report on ed cation tn He P njSh eul 
mxttei Ig He Exee Uoe Con enttee of the Ind an Auoeiatton, Lahore 
The following tahlea will show the present stnte of h gh education in the Punjah — 


I — The Calcutta Ui versitp 



The above £gures are taken from tbe Edocatioa Eeports 


JI— The Punjab Uuicerttlj College 
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CoH^ are not reliable as many of tbo«e Etndents wio competed at its examinations learned 
and were also examined tliroogli the znedinia rf tiie vemacnlar, and they can, therefore, be 
hatdiT said to Imve bad access to a really liberal education 

^Ve may note here that only one student ever competed for the Prem Chand Eai Cband 
scholarship cxanunafaon m 1876 77, namely, Lola llnlraj IIA, and that he met with 
success 

It will be seen from the above table shewing the figures for the Calcutta examinabons 
that there were, up to the end of 1880 81, only 9 Masters of Arts 43 Bachelors of Acts and 
144 licentiates m Arts in the whole province The number of tho«e who matneolaled for 
the Calcutta University op to the end of the above mentioned year was 751 Thus we see 
that till the close of year 18S0-81, there were only 62 graduates and 89a nnder graduates 
in the Punjab If we compare these figures with those we obtain m Bengal, we would denre 
the following table — 



The figoit* quoted do not repreaeat the exact number of graduates and nnder-gtaduates in 
Bengal for besides the above, there are gradaate» and under graduates in law, medicine, 
and civil engineering who may be coonied by tbe thonsand 

The number of etudeots who<e names appeared on tbe tolls of the Labors Government 
Collew on the 81st March IS81 was 94 and their average daily attendance during the year 
1880 81 was 75 As the Government Colley at Lahore was tie only institution fer high 
education in the province, as we shall shew for&er on we find that for every 203 OSO o£ pc^ 
latioa we had one who had enlisted hunself and one out of So4 5^8 who had actu^y attended, 
for tbe purpose of teceinng high education Only nx graduates passed m 1S8I and 68 
under-gradcates This gives us one graduate in every 8 18] 691 and oneimder grndnatein every 
480 7'’9 of people These results it uneedless t»say,ueso3timsatisfack>T7 Letuseompaie 
these figures with those obtained in other places 

First taVe the borth ITerteni Provinces and Ondh In tio«e protinees the number of 

^ ■aduatea for 1831 waa 29 and of onder^gradoates 818 Tbe total population of the Unitri 
rovisces be ng 44 I07 118 there came out one graduate m every 3 621* 9So and one under 
graduate in ev«y 138701 of population Again while properly spealDng we hud only one 
college in the Pnnjft in ISSl teaching 94 studeots there were m those pronnees four Govern 
inent colleges and five a ded and nna ded colleges civing instmction to 666 etudcnts. M e 
denre the folloaiog tables from the figures quoted awve ~ 


I 



leSUjemeS. I IsStlrraneOi, 

U lyeur -*9 j ]■ 1 ytv 318. 


It TOav be bccc observed that the Uo t«l Proviii<*« are uevee oountod araong tbe more 
advanced provinces of India and yet those provineea are far aheod vl the Punjab as the above 
tabW prove 

Tbe f lIowiDg table will pve an idea of the state of high edtieation in tbe Punjab as 
compared with tbe same in the ctber four grot proviuces •— 
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It w hardier necfcsatj to comment on Uie aW Sgares wtich «peak for Itmseh es 
shall now Jnstitute a conipan-<*n of this pronnee nilh some of the more adianced European 

So far back as lb6i there were about 30,000 linirersitr students in Germany, 23,371 in 

rviSM, and about 10,000 in Italy On companog tliese numbers with the populations of those 
countries respect nely we find that there was mGcrmanyoneUniTersity student for every 1,500 
in tnneeonepreiery 1,9U0, and m Italy one for every 2 200 of population The progress of 
education in tiiise countries has been marvellous, and though we are not in po«‘«'=sioii of the 
actual figures, we would have \cry little hesitation m saying that the ratio must have consider- 
ably increased dunng the jnst iO years Even snpptKtng that educabon has remained per- 
fectly stationary in those three countries, we would have the following table 


I in 293080of popnlatioi 

1 la l.S<10 of do 

1 m 1,900 of do 

lu 2200of do 


that IS, the ratio of the Uniiersity students in Germany, France and Italy to those of the 
Punjab is as 133,107, and 90 respechiely js to one, or, jn other word#, for each Uaiver^ity 
student in the Punjab we have 9u m Italy, 107 in Iranee, and 1 }5 in Germany But tho 
figures UTOH which we ha\ e based these toncla«ioo3 are, as we have observed, £0 years old , and 
if we could ^t the figures of the present year, we would find that for one University student 
in the PuDj^ there are more than 2oo in Oermany, 150 is France, and 120 in Italy In other 
words, we would find that high education has spr^ in Germany, France, and Italy, more 
than SOO tines, 130 times, and 120 times as idocd, respectively, as in the Punjab 

Besides, the Gorernsient College at Lahore, there are in the F&nj^ the Lahore Oriental 
College and the recently started hfission College at Delhi The first of these we can hardly 
regard as an mstitution for impartiog high education to the people It professes to tench up 
to the highest standsrds through the medium of the vernaculars, but ice vernaculars of the 
Punjab are still in such a backward and infantile state, that it is simply absurd to talk of 
imparting high education through their mediuca There is a sad want of even ordinary 
text-booLs in these Liniruages — a waot which moat effectually bars all advancement into the 
higher departments of nowJedge It is possible to remove the want of text books in a nnmber 
of years , but until that is done it would be guite impracticable to teach even the prewnbed 
standards to the pupils The teachers in the Oriental College are not men in the least hkely 
to make up hy tl«i* lectures the difficulty that is experienced on the score of want of books 
Beside*, even if the required test hixiLs could be produced in a given time, we are of opinion 
that they alone could never sufiice to serve as iDstruments for iliffucisg anything hke a liberal 
education In order to obtain a liberal college educabon it is ladjspen'^ole that the students 
should read a much wider circle of books tbau those mentioned in the college euiricula It 
IS also proper to observe that the slow protpvss of the Punjab University College in the trans- 
lation of books can never keep pace with the rapid advance of European science European 
science has been makiog such gigwnfic strides, that » book written to day is likely to -beconie 
altogether stale five years hence The Punjab University College after three or four j ears' labour 
prt^ces one indifferent translabo'U of some work on European science It often happens that 
when the translation js begun the edition of the work translated contains most of the facts 
iscorered np to date , but by the tiwe the InasUbon » fioished sad pahhdjsd, the edibon 
becomes old and full of statements proved to be erroneous by subsequent lavesfagations The 

lancnacFcs also nMd \n tbe«o translations IS generally veiy defeefave and repuluve, Md it be- 

?n c \pral places very difficult, if not quite impossible, for the students to follow the 
tn.n.bt.0D. JIOT » vjr “ 1-^ vi otleo nw ymg men, 

ties, fo, » ll...«bjectsrf Wn.W.on or e,,„ tte 

possessed ne I n-hich the tr3o«lafion la effected It is quita natural, therefore, that 

iangnages and in^ whicb mwatisfactory kind The tran^ltrting i^achi- 

,k. S»m Wy '.f J «( oW., .na, .. tier "e tight, b, 

iw’traiubitions alone, the iDstmctirai given ts necessanly of a very inferior charac- 
means^i^ count the Oriental College as an institution for imparting high edoca 

tion ^ the Dcllu was started only the other day, and it proposes to leach as 

The hli- ,, p._-f A.rte' standard We said something about the lately aboliehed 


the College, have been acts of great inju-tioe to the people The Government 

flo mainlained stnet religions neutrality in educational mattcra, and it is Onqnes 
n ^at in agreeing to pay an aid of Rs feo n TQontb to tbe Delhi Mission ColjBge, 
tiorabJe nnder'tand, has not promised on its side to give up pro«elytisingtear’h- 

wbivh departed from its ]ong-e*tabIished pohej of proved wisdom But be (hat 





*s it may considatiQ"- tie fact of tie recent sUrtiDg of tie college and of ilfi teaching at 
gent only as far as the coarse, we thinh we may leave it out also as an institution for 
difcmg hif^h edncation among the people The Lahore Government College, theref^, 
-pTopetly spesiking, is the only institutioa for unpartiag high education in the provinee ,Thi5 
IS maintained at a cost of lU 5t,183 per year, of which the Government last year Wid 
lU 53 041, the rest, Rs 1,142, having been denvcd from fees from students Bat we uank 
this sum of Rs 55,041 for maintaining the only efficient insbtntion for high education in the 
province is not too mneh, and should not he grudged. The total sum spent on education in the 
Panjab m ISSO 81 was Its 13,33,724, of which only R» 53,041, or only ahont one-twenty 
sixth, was devoted to high education \Vho will contend that this was quite disproportionate 
on the side of high education ? Was it not rather very much the reverse ? 

If we institute a comparison of the Punjab with other anlised coantnes in this respect we 
would Bud that our Govemment is not at all extravagant in their encouragement of high 
cducahon. There areahout nine Universities in the British Isle# with a large nnmher of coDeges 
gffilia fLl to each Thus, the Camhndge Umversitj has 15 collies and the Oxford University 
has 26 colleges and halls It is true that the^ college and nails are ronaiBeently endow^, 
hut stiE the Government hears no inooDSiderahte share in their maintenance We find that the 
State contribution to educational expenses in Great Bntam alone amounted to X2,577,389, or 
morethan2croresand70laca of rupees in 1875 The amount has increased since In Ireland, 
with a populahon six millions o^y, there aie three State colleges— the Queen's Collages at 
Belfast, Cort, and Galway, which were established in 1859 Each of them received an endow 
ment from the State Treasury of £1U() 000, or more than 1 0 lacs of nipces, for the purchase of 
lands, fee , besides an snwal ram of £7,000 or about Rs 75,000 Again, for educating a few 
engineers at Cooper’s ^1, the Government pays 3 lam of rupees a year In France the 
Omenment grants for encouraging literatnre, saeoce, and art alone amoonted in 1865, to 
€80 000 frwes, or about 3 lacs of rupees The giants to the Institute and Academy of 
hfedieine amounted during the same year to £26,00^0, or about Rs 2,7a,009 These figures, 
however, show hnt a email fraction of the total expenses incurred by the State for high 
education. 

In Italy there are IS Univeraties which are a heavy burden os the State The State has 
indeed taken all the property belougiog to these Universities, but their property aid their fees 
together represent au ssni^ sum not approaiduog that which the State spends nm them 
Bol^na had property which used to let at I5,000£mncsayear, bnt theStat* spent 490,009&anes 
on Mlogna. Naples had a charge onyrasft^roof 19o92 fre a year Tw was handed over 
to the C^cal Institute, and the State spent CT0,0iM> fre a year on the Umvmity of Naples 
Palermo had had nearly 145,000 francs a year, which were made over to the State treasnry, 
but the State treasury paid back to Palermo 420 000 free The University of Tonn gets 
620,000 fres. a year from the State In short, thelior IhrniUiDna of francs, whichiepr^nted 
the total value of the property of the Italian Universities at the tune they passed over to the 
State give buth to an income which forms less than an eighth of the annoal ram which the 
State spends «n the UuiTer«itiea. Turnup to America we that the angle State o£ Ci&« 
cinnati pays nearly 17 laca of rupees for the educatioa of about 800,000 of its inhabitants. 
Th' figures we have cited above are mote eloquent than any language can be , and we are con 
vmced that if any one brings against the Funjib Government a charge of lavish expenditure in 
high edaeabon that charge, to say the least of it, is grossly incorrect and quite nnfoonded. 

A noticeable feature in the Contmeota] Universities is that all of them are regarded as 
•State edaMishmestj Jft?t ia Ftaaotsad Italy a^oe, bsterwa ra G«u2*By, tie Garretshcs 
are all governed by the State, there being certain officers entrusted with their rapemsion, the 
highest of whom is in Prance called Ibe Munster of Public ln‘tniction Tltf Director of I^bbc 
Instmction in this country coRv<paads somewhat to come rach frmctioaary It is not in India 
alone, therefore, that the State keeps a direct hand in the management of high education If 
m such advanced coantnes as Germany and France, it has been thought proper to keep np the 
connection of the State with high edacabou, how much more most it be desirable to keep up 
that connection in the PnnjA where the first few rays of enlightenment h-»« just begun to 
penetrate throi^h the deep gloom that enveloped her for ages W e ate for mdejendent exer- 
tion among the people and are great lovers of freedom in ^ our doings We yield to none in 
an apprecution of self help But, stiD considering the backward state of progress m onr ^ 
province, we are inclined to bcheve that a eeverauco of Government connection with bmh 
education cannot bnt be of lafinite harm to the eause of progress in the Fonjiib 

The great argument against Government rappoiting high education is drawn from the 
part of the Education Despatch of 18o4, where it is said — *By sanctioaing tte gtaats.ia.aid 
of private efforts, we hope to call to the assistance of Government private exertions and pnvaie 
libetahtf The higher classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more upon themselves 
and yonr attention has been more specially directed to the education of the middle and lower 
class^ both by the establishment of fitting schools for this purpose and by means of a careful 
euconragement of nabve schools which exist and have existed £r^ time immemorul m ererv 
village, and none of which perhaps cannot m some degree be made available to the end ws have 
luvww" The expression higher classes' m the above sentence evidently means the nch 
and it u an undeniable foetthat most of thoee who resort to ourcoll^re for edneabon are not 
sons of rich men- The fee in the Lahore Govmuaent College is now Be 2 a moath. It m 
quite «y=rtain that if it were raised to Rs 10, as was once proposed or to Rs. 5 even most 
studeiils would be compelled to leave the coUe^ India is a poor coontrr, but the Punjab i« 
p'^orer than many other parts of India. While m Calcstta there axe •ever^ collies which are 
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maintained entirely out of the fees received from students, the only one college in the Punjab 
cannot denve an income of more than a forhcai part of its expenditure from this source The 
mmtaining of the Government college at Lahore by the State would be quite in keepng with 
the provisiona of the Despatch, and it would bo no small calamity to the people if the little 
enconragement that is held out to high education lu this provmce were withdrawn or still 
reduced by the abolition of the Government colle^ or by raising the tuition fees beyond all 
proportion to the means of those who resort to it for nistruction 

The object of Government m appointing the Education Commission was to enquire into 
the state of inferior education in India, and to suggest and devise means how it might best be 
furthered and promoted It may be observed that the best means of stimulating pnmaiy 
education is to create in the mmds of the people a due appreciation ot its importance And bow 
can that be effected ? By a wide diffusion of high education among them We see this 
illustrated wherever we go for an example Even in India these provinceB are the most 
forward in pnmary education which have achieved the greatest progress m high education 
Again pnmary education can he of use only when it is made to supplement high education 
At present the state of onr vemaeolar renders it no easy task to pl^e pnmary education on 
a sound basis The absence of all works of an interesting and, at the same time, useful 
character m the vernacular makes the task of rendering primary ^ucation a real blessing to 
the people an almost hopeless one So long as proper books are not forthcoming, the instruc- 
lion in primary schoeds can hardly he expected to confer any lasting good on the country And 
how are these hwks to be obtamed ? We again eay, by wide mffusion of high Question 
among the people High education most give ns those expanded intellects who well versed in 
^^estem lore shall be able to commnnicate their learning lu a dress within theeasyreachof the 
merest cnltivator It is for such men possessed of enthusiasm in the caute of progress and 
fired with an ardent patriotism, to give birth to a popular literature and to bring science to the 
door of the commonest handicrut We have not the slightest regard for the contention that a 
few half -educated mercenaries smarting under the constant application of high pressure can 
ever accomplish what even in England was a desideratum all along and which a Huxley and a 
Imchyet have been trying to accomphsU in these days But if high education be stifled and 
discoumged, the spread of liberal sentiments and enlightened ideas would be narrow^, and 
pnmary ^ucation would receive a severe check We have seen in the former part of onr 
fcport the unsatisfactory state ot pnmary education u the Punjfb We have above seen the 
still more unsatisfactory condition in which high education is placed Both require en 
courugement But if Oovemment cannot spore means for developing both, they should not 
foster the one at the expense of the other The available resonrees should on the contrary, be 
fairly and equitably dinded between the two We would repeat here what we said in our 
former report namely, that, la solving the question of pnmary education, the quest on that 
demands a previous solution u that of high education To try to solve the one without 
prenonsly solving the other, is to reverse the natural order of things and can but lead to fruit • 
less specdatiou 

Zeiler from tee Hetd W Haefeb, B D , Church of Scotland Mission, 
Sidlkot, to TEE pBESIDBNT, Zducalton Commission, Stalkol, 10th Jultf lS8t 
In acknowledgment of your letter of the 4Ui insUnt I have the honour to supply you 
with the tutormaUoo required in connection with the evidence of the Ten Miss onanes 

before ^ Answer 9 the Scotch Miesion City School was token over from 

2 With ^ isM Van Anglo vernacular m dSle school It is now a high 

"P to t £ Enwnc .iWuJ H.. of boj-. o. oaoh of th, 

classes’ of the secondary departments is 

xii foa B-f f cS"”' ‘‘ 

IXth or Irt fl gh YX fonned U . vxpwW ttot three or four more 

Tb * u. ddl. eel^a^.tioa r U n .lUr 

^ vb w ‘ tbo* n . as Ue 

VI, Uh .,w Saai.M»ica.. g 

Vllth orZad 15 

reh smallness of this Vlth class willinustrate answer to Quest on 22 regard 
An explanat on of t o the passing of boys lu the pnmary departments dependent on 

mg the the pa«s exammat on of these demirtments by the sub-iuspector on 6th 

suVinspwtors * intheVth or highest class of the upper pnmary department prepanng 
April 1882 * , ®tjjgVItb or lowest class of the middle school 44 boys Prevtous to the exami 

for promotion to ourselies ami ed a stnet test to the class, passing 24 boys 

nat on by we eu promotion to the t Ith class Only these fit boys were presented to 
out of the 44 , -jamination aod he allowed only 13 to pass, thus inflicting an iniurv on 

the injury on 11 desemngboya. ® ^ 

our school to the published results of the late middle school examination it will be 

promotion of snccessful candidates and fiom the marks attorned by them that 
seenfrotn ,n point of efficiency one of the fmemoe t schools of the provmce Although no 
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as it nay, wasiaenas fiie fact oE the recent «latt>ng oE the coWege and o! \\s teaching at pre 
sent only as tar as the FA. coarse, we thinl tre maf leave it oat also as an institution for 
diffosu^ high edoeatioQ among the people The Lahore GoTemment College, there^, 
properly speaking, is the only institution for unpaitaDg high edocalion in the provinse. This 
IS mamtamed at a cost of Bs 5t,183 per year, rf which the Government hwt fear i^id 
Es 53,041, the rest, Rs 1,142, having been derived from fees from students But we think 
this sum oE Bs 53,041 for maintaining the only eEBoent insbtnlion Eor high education in the 
proTiDce is not too mnch, and should not be grudged The total sum spent on education in the 
Punjab m 18S0-81 was Rs 13,38,724 of which only Rs 53,041, or only about onMwenty- 
siilh, was devoted to high education Who w\U contend that this was quite disproportionate 
on the side of high education ? W’a* it not rather very much the reverse ? 

If we msbtutc a comparison of the Punjab with other civilised countnes in this resp^, we 
would find that our Government is not at all ertravagant in their eneouragement of high 
educabon. There are about nin* TJuiversibee tn the British Isles with a large number of colleges 
affiliated to each Thus, the Cambridge University has 15 eolleges and the Oxford University 
ha* 26 colleges and halls It is true that there colleges and halls are mnmfieently endowed, 
but stiU the Government bears no inconsiderable share lu their maintenance We find that the 
Slate contribution to Vocational expeuses in Great Britain alone amounted to £2,577,3S9, ot 
more than 2 crores and 70 lacs of rupees in 1875 The amount has increased since In Ireland, 
with a population of six millions only, there are three Stale colleges — the Qneen^s Coll^re at 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, which were established in 18a9 Each cf iheis received an endow- 
ment from the State ^easury of £lu0,000, or more than 10 lacs of mpees, for the purohare of 
lands, &C., h^dea an annual sum of £7,000 or about Rs 75,000 Again, for educating a few 
engineers at Cooper's HiU, the Qavemment pays 3 lacs of mpees a year la France the 
Government grants for encornaging hteratnre, soenee, and art alone amounted, in 1865, to 
230 bbO franc*, or about 3 lacs of mpees The giarrta to the Institute and Amdemy of 
Medicine amormted during the rame fear to £26,000, or about Rs 2,75,000 These figures, 
however, show hut a small fracbon of the total expenses incnned by the State for high 
educabon 

In Italy there are 15 Gnivervihes which are a heavy burden on the State The State has 
indeed ta^n all the property belonging to there UaiTmibw, bot their property and their fees 
tether reprereut an ■nn’m sum. not apptoacMng *h«t which the State spends upon them 


had property which used to let at 15,000 finnes a year, but the State spent 400,OOOLiinc« 
on BoV^a L spies had a charge on ymsfihre o! 10 591 £re a year Tim was handed om 
to the Chmcal Institute, and (he State spent 670,0(m frv a year on the University of Naples. 
Palermo had had nearly 145,000 francs a year, which were made over to the State treamiy, 
hut the State treasury pud hack to PaWnso 420,000 ires 'The Univmity of Tunu g^ 
620,000£res a year from the State Iaehort,thel4orl5inilhons of francs, which reprinted 
the total value of the property oE the Itahan Universities at the time they passed over to the 
State, give birth to au income which forms less an eighth of the annoal sum which the 
State spends on the Univej^ities Tbramg to Amenia, we find that the angle State of Cin- 
cinuab pays nearly 17 lacs of rupees for the educabon of about 300,000 of its inhabitants 
The figiOTs we have cited above are more eloquent than any language can be, and we are con- 
vinoed that lE any one brings against the Punjab Government a diarge of lavish expenditure in 
high educabon, that charge, to say the least of it, is grossly incorrect and quite nnfonnded. 

A nobceable feature in the Coabnental Universities is that all of them are regarded as 
State evtablishmeuts Not ia France and Italy alone, but even m Germany, the Universibes 
are all governed by the State, there being certain officers entrusted with their supervision, the 
highest of whom is in France called the Minister of ^bhe lastrurtion. The Director of Pnbhc 
Instrncbon in this country corresponds somewhat to some such functionary It is not m Inda 
alone, therefore, that the State keeps a direct band in the management of high educabon If 
in eocii advanced countsws as Gennanv and France, it has bVn thought proper to keep up the 
conueebon of the State with high coucabon, how ouch more must it be desirable to keep up 
that connection in the Punjab where the fcst few rays of enlightenment ha# just begun to 
penetrate through the deep gloom that enveloped her for ages We are for independent exer- 
tion among the people and are great lovers of freedom in all onr doings We yield to none in 
an appreciaboD of self help. But, stQl oonsidenog the backward, state of pn^ress in om 
province, we ere inclined to beheve that a severance of Government cenneebon with high 
educabon cannot but be of infinite harm to tbs cause of progre n a in the Punjab 

The great argument against GoTernment supporting high educabon i# drawn from the 
part of the Rdncation I>espa.tch oE 1854, where it is said — 'By sancfaoning the gTaDt8.in.aid 
of private efforts, we hope to call to the nwistance of Govemment pqrato exertions and private 
13>erality. The higher classes wiD now be gradually called upon to depend more upon themrelves 
attd your attenbon has been more specally directed to the educabon of the middle and lower 
clas^, both by the estahhshmeut of fitting schools for this purpose and by means of a carefnl 
encouT^ement of nabvo echooU which exist usd have existed fr^ bme wnmemotial m everr 
village, and none of which perhaps cannot ui some decree be made available to the end we have 
in view *’ The expression ‘ higher elassea” in (he above sentence endenlly means the nch 
and it u an undeniable foctlhat most of those who resort to our college for education are not 
son# of nch men. The fee in the Lahore CoverumeDt CoU^ is now Rs 2 a month It j# 
quite cvrtaiQ that if it were raided to Rs. 10, as was once proposed, or to Ba. S even most 
ttudeufi would be compelled to leave (be colleire India u a p>oor country, hot the Ptinj£b is 
pxirer than many other parte of India Wlute ta Calcutta there aresevcral colleges which are 
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tried and failpj m fBc 

ortt- Western Provinces, and contemjdated lo the Pbajab t/ui the idea was abandoned 
wpra k majority of Persian eebools and a large proportion of those for Baniya's accounts 
rp«= «*k converted into Government achools some maintained from the educational 
Sj otners with the assistance of grants m aid from Government 
Km ^ therefore, that Persian schools and schools for Baeiya'a accounts have not been 

^ored Pnrely religious schools, it is true have not been brought in any way ond<.r iho in 
once of the department , but, as the ntunber of boys attending indigenous schools has greatly 
*^®^cd, it IS hardly accurate to say that these schools have been suppressed 
*ni 1 P^icy pursued has been violently assailed, bat it was the policy of Lonl Inwreuce 
01 Sir Donald McLeod, from which it may be inferred that there were at that time reasons 
to commend it. 

^ ith regard to (2), » e , the nnsnitaUe character of the secular mstroction imparted in 
sohools, Dr Leitner’e objections to the system witli brief notes on each are giv en 

(a) — The Urdu laagoaM is tanght for three years ‘when it is cither the vernacular 
of the people, ana thejr already know it or it is not the vernacular and then 
becomes a jKoat foreign language' 'Eighteen months to Urdu would be 
ample ' ‘In how many schools and colle^ in England is English taught as 
a subject of study ?' 

Dr Leitner here confounds the collonnial knowledge of a language with the ability t# read 
it , and he does not seem to be aware that English ts taught in nil pnmaty schools 
in England as a subject of study Eighteen months, moreover, is not considered a suliicient 
penod for an English child to become proficient in reading and writing English , nor will a 
native of the Punjib become proficient in reading and writing any dialect in that space of time 
(4) — " Urdu grammar is actually dragged into tbs fifth year " 

Sin« Urdu, i e , Hindustani in the Persian character, is the vernacular taught m Govern* 
^etit schools, it does not seem nareasosahle to teach Urdu grammar, and to tcacn i( in the fifth 
year lu England English grammar ^ds aplacem the highest atandard for sstiozuil schools 
(«)~ ' The whole nation is being sought to be tarned into a prolctarut of muBshis 
by Persian being taught up to University stand inls in schools " 

In primary schools elementary Persian only is taught, and it is taught because of the 
great popularity of the subject A boy who doea not advance beyond the primary school 
Coarse is not fitted to be a munshi 

(i)— "The mental discipline which hoguistically is alone possible by the study of a 
classical laoguage (Arabic or Sanskrit) is not obligatory in any school up to 
the Entrance standard " 

Arabic and Sanskrit do not, and should not, form a part of the primary courw in Oovern* 
meat schools 

In Vernacular high schools, or department^ the study of Arabic or Saasknt is compulsory, 
and in English schools special mducements to learn it are odd out 

(e)_« Mensuration should be taught in the third year of a boy's progress through 
school instead of the seveotb ” 

Arithmetic to compound division i» quite as much as a clidJ can bo expected to Icam in 
the third year after he has begun the alphaWt. and to teach mensuration ml this stage would 

“'S'f mtlir o« tot, however, loeo.unlion i. Uct" lo Ihe toortl. via*, ot fniiur, vero* 

“"^STet'rororr^f^".^^^ - — ,oo ... ... 

.1 , „f 41,0 vernacular pntnary school course 

^^te^oMhe resent nnsnitablo course of study purened in Oorerament primary schools, 

Ur Leitner rwommends the failowing — 

firit onii Sfeesd He Prtmar/ Moot 

I.„d,.S „i wr.!..!: ti. “» 

TiirJ fear 

1 .* Ti«adercoataining os ful and moral levsoos ns described m tie rccorntnen ! 

^ of the ‘5imU Tixt book Committco nod omendMl by the Senate of iLc I*unjib 

native bool keeping 

J^menta y j topograt by of snrroanlmg distncts by out-door (m ion 

Ontlioes ^mmon pi cnomcna (by out-door toitKin) 


*** ar»to rcl gious instruction of iLc bora of 
’ ^aloDg with e! mcaUry Arabic cr Sanskrit, or with Oanankhi 
hour daily 


differeM denoraiaations eftrn cenrejo] 
to W given far one 


ijTi® eottrso of primary iai*rnction wl i h Dr IiettBer censulen ruitable for lie Pc.-i4{ , 
. - ,1 — . ___ tr. ........I.— *k., .. .L - tf time • ebi'f n 


•xtcnd'®vcr thrro year* He apparently cunsiler* that 
}^«rn t'’ read and write his own dial 'ct, and oltain a Lnowled, 


may 

i„am " ' »"rntal an hrw* t of rl< 

pienUry measaralioo, of natirc bevk leepsog, tf lie toprgrspby of the ecJghli.c.i/«rJ, t f tie 

J o 
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(ffcial information Im yet Wn given ns of tt e nf«nU» fif Uie late Entrance Lsammation, it 
jet seems tlmt it 1 as sharCtl in the general disaster, pissing only one out o£ four tanuidalcs 
3 In csplanatjon of ansiver to Quesbon IS, regarding the disproiwtionitcnosa of grants 
in aid 1 would call your attention to ll e D tectOTa itrpori on I’opnlat Education, I nnjal , 
1878 79 (CompansuD of the Reports of 1879^0 and 18'<0 S 1 seems ihfTcuU from the way the 
schools are misea up ) There are 10 aided kigk schools in the province The grant^in a d ari 
as follows (see page 88, Report, 1878 79, anil pogo ll, ditto) — 


Delhi *1900+ (for 8 branch sebooU) I,3S<)s 

Lu41iu»b* 8 000 + (for 3 » , 300 « , 

Jallondttt 2 8-U + (for 2 „ „ 300 s 

Amritsar 3 4C0 + (fiir « „ I *W = 

Salkct eOW+tf'jT 2 „ „ Qs= 

Lahore A.CS0 + (for 23 „ 2 tOO s 

OooiTanwiHa 1 630 4- (tor Cahi>e«ikt O sa 

jtanalpodi 3]S0-f (f°r 2 bramt acWle) StOs= 

DeiHanor SCOO + ltor t braoeh achool} Aid's 

S mU 8 'too Os 


61«0 
3100 
3 tit 
4.900 
2^>10 
6 790 
1690 


It IS hard to discover what principle regulates the StalLot grant, where but small Iclp 
can Ixs got from fees The greater part of the wealth of the city is in the lands of the Jams, 
who are only now begnning to sceL education (11 boys being m school) The education 
seeking class is chiefly poor refugees from Cashmere 

There is a girls' school of 66 echolan for wliidi nothing is given See page 52 of 
same r port (187b 79) for companson 

It IS true 1 have not till recently, asked for an increased grant in aid, as 1 considered it 
hopeless seeing 1 have had difficulty m keeping what we have In 1877 an attempt which I 
considered highly arbitrary and hostile, was mi^e lo reduce the grant by Rs SO a month, with 
relra^fteiite eBect, for three months 

4 Religious lastruclion is compulsory, though little or any real objection is ever raised on 
this account 

6 'With reference lo answer to Question 16, secondary stheole nrennrKines for TJnivemty 
classes and as such, I have no farther suggestion to make regarding them Ter tho«e who 
do not mtendto prosecute iheiredacationfurtber,a different class of school would be reijiured 
but that must await the deielopmeutsof the futuie 


Hanarh ly Lieut Oolovcl "VT U 31 IIOLnoTD, l^irtctor of FiihUe Imlrite 
tiOH, Ptinjdh, on (he evidence of De Leitseb, befoie the l^ditcaUott 
Comiuission 

Is a letter dated 2lst J oly last addressed to the Education Commission I pointed out that 
Sr Le toer s evidence consisted of an attack, carefully prepared during the two preceding 
months on bis own department on the Rdncahonal Officers of the IPunjab Oovemment and 
to some eitent on the Government itself This attack was directed against the operations of 
the department daring the last quarter of a century and Dr Leitner was relieved of all other 
work during the time that he devoted to its pteparation I asserted that his emdenee contnm 
ed some statemenU contrary to fact and other* ta which the actual facts Iiad been so distorted 
that it would require a careful aualys s and scrutiny of statistics in order to ascertain exactly 
the real state of the case Under these ctrcumstances I thought it due ^th to the department to 
wh ch I Lave the honour to belong and also to myself, that 1 should obtain ample leisure to m 
vest gate and to cons dw all Dr Ijeitner a statements thoroughly before undergoing any exanii 
nation on these matters On these gronnds 1 said that I most respectfully decline to answer 
questions arising oat of Dr Le tners evidence at that time 

I added that a full refutation of sneh points os seemed, to me to deserve notice wonld be 
drawn up hereafter and that 1 should Le rwidy to afford to the Commission any further in 
fonaation in my power on matters regarding which information might be considered desirahle 
The Comm s« on will no doubt take note of the tone and spirit and the obtrusive per 
sonality that petrad* the whole of Dr Leitner^s evidence 1 have thought it nnneeessary to 
comment on snch matters and shall confine my attenbon ch efly to a refutation of Dr Leitner's 
erroneous and mulead ng statements regarding the general working of the department I 
shall at the same time draw attention to the eatremo crudity and the impractieahle character of 
some of his own proposals * 

Dr Ijeitner considers that the TanjoL system ol primary education is not on a eoond 
has s — 

(1) Beeau*e lod genous schools have been from the first ignored or suppressed 
^2) Becanae the system of secular mstracUon pursued in Government primary 
schools 13 nnsuited to the pecqde 

The first point may he hnefiy answered os follows — 

IVhen the department was ^t organised ind geoons schools consisted chiefly of— 

(a) Persian schools 

(i) Schools for teaching DaniyA s attormtv and 

(c) Rel "lous schools the great majon^ being schools for teaching porbons of the 
Kuran by rote 

(ll isODliIsirlo W Leitzier latUle tlkstl>el>MiMll«Aao cpn«rlvn tj ol wplj njr l» tlie roat eoaUiuM 
Btliupiper— W W n] 
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Tlie cost of tatsili ecBools was for this, aad some sncccedios years, charged to the one 
per cent cess for s^ial reasons, that are act forti at length m the correspondeaw of the time, 
and were held bj GoTemment to justify ench an arrangement Beyond this Dr Ladner's 
statements are altogether di.1 isive, and it woold be a waste of time to go into farther details, 
it may however be observed that the aiuoimt said to have been spent on the office establish 
ment and traveUmg allowance of Diteetor and lupeetors, ^ e , was really spent on school 
mohurnrs, that the sums spent on zillah schools were on account of sehobrships held by boj a 
from rural districts, aud that contributions to normal schools on account of the training of 
vdlage school teachers have been repeatedly recognised by the Secretary of State as a proper 
charge against the one per Cent cess 

In Statement 111 Dr Leitner states that veniacolar hgk schools cost Rs 07,238 dnnn" 
1S81 82, and that these schools ‘are not required at all , ‘ as the work could be done by the 
Oriental College Dr Leitner must have known that this espenditnre covered the cost of 125 
middle schools scattered all over the country and containing 2 701 pupils 

There are other inaccuracies equally glaring m the statement in question, amongst which 
may be noticed the assertion that the Mayo School of Industrial Art is a mere stUool of car* 
pentry and drawing Dr Leitner must have been aware that this was not a coiiect statement 
of the ca=e 

Dr Leitner states that the obvious effect of the grant-in aid rules is to interpose as manj 
obstacles as posnble to the development of private eiiterpn<«, and the rules are criticised in 
detail The first three conditions, *e,— (1) that the school is under competent management, 
(2) that the mstmctive staff is adequate, and (8) that the funds ate stable, are said to be pro 
niintory The first two, it is said, “ require that to ciist beforehand which is, so to say, to be 
created by the grant “ 

These conditions are, however, in strict accordance intli paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 
185 1, where it IS laid down as a necessary condition that the school must 'imjvirt a good 
seculu education ' that it is 'under adequate local management,'’ and that the local managers 
will * be answerable for its permanence for some given time ' 

In the Funjdb it has never been reqnired that the ‘competent managemeat'and the pos* 
Bession of ‘ an adeqnate instructive staff' (wbicb is of course essential for a good Kculsr educa* 
tion) shall/recede the bestowal of the grant AU that has been deemed necessary is to 
satisfy Govemmeot that m the event of the bestowal of the grant, these conditions will be 
fulfilled That this was the intention of Govemmen^ is fully evident from Arbcl* IV of the 
Rules, where the laformatiOD to be afforded to Government is laid down This includes state* 
ments regarding ‘ the teachers employed or to be employed '—the cipenditnre incnrred, or to be 
taeurreJitn the matnlenance of the teiool on tUpropotedtooUD^,' and so on, with regard to 
other points 

implication that the rtdc requiring the vnhmission o! a list of the boohs studied, or to 
be stndied, forces on aided schools the use ofthore prqiared by the department, is without 
foundation Thus in mission schools the English books issued by the department are hardly 
ever used,-~the Hindustini books have necessarily been nsed largely, because until rccentlj 
at least, no oiers have been available 

It would be easy to show that Dr Leifner's objecGons to other conditions prc«cnbed under 
the rules are equally groundless, but, as Ibe introduction of the system of payment by results 
will neceswily entail a total change in the grant in*aid rules, it is needless to pursue the sub 

yeot furt asserted ioafftiere'nas'Deen no’noncA hesue on 'fneyvi/s di "ftto inepxii- 

ment to carry out the grant-in aid rules 

In order to shew that this statement istotally without foundation it -will bo snfjicient to 

DOint out^(l) that tlie expenditure from the provincial revenues on private aided schools as 
Mmnared with that on Goieroment schools is verymuch higher in the Punjib than In Bombay, 
the North-tl est Provinces, and the Central ProTiDecs, and (2) tliat even Ooremmenl sch«l8 are 
Bummrtcd to a very great «ten» on the grant in-aid system, which has been gradually extended 
toXreuSitutions, eide Annual Report for 1581 S2. (paragraphs 

Leitner states ogam that in 1872. when he w„ laspcetor of Sch«Is. the grant-in 
aid rules bad certainly not been translated, and be docs not Ulieie that no to the present 
iliev have ever been translated, or circulated among the people, mneh Im that the 
“teert oi iL ranon. ..rt.aa. ol Ihe aammnaitj to mr ton antoJ in Ibair Mlllmaal 

Art3« XIV nf tla gmaUn ud rate .aa <le.^ ntoinll, to Pnrrfv ^anabr .n I.- 
which wore espeaaJly exempted from almoot all the usual conditions In De 
genous ' nf.gy these roles W been sandioned a circular in the verovular regarding 

ArtSilv’was sent to Deputy Commissioner, tahsiUars were ordered to mJre the ronUnts 
ArtKte, AJ. mobumrs, or local inspecting offirerv. were nprr»!y ordcr^ t , 

generally Lno • . ^ dulnet with tho same ©bj-ct . to make friends with th<* 

rercLre '■■^.0 wered,erv.,^...nd to ivrroa^ them to send up p.jsls for 

leacuers, lo of obtaining a grant from Ooverament 

exam^Mtwn ^ pulbshed in the \ rrcacubr 

U »he manacemeot of pnmaiy schools Dr Leitner recommends that they shall 

Again, ' if md genous etf ««»• i» i*- ♦ » ‘ . 
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outlioea o£ geogropty of common pbenomena (by onMoor tnition) of his own ret gion of 
elementary Arabic or Sanslnt and of the snhj^ descnbed m the recommendations of the 
Simla Teit-hool. Committee as amended ty the Senate of the Punjib UniTeisitf Th««e 
comprise a somewhat exten*ive course of lessons on morAlity, matters of every-day life^ natural 
history elementary hygiene fables biography, &e 

To expect the "wi of a Pnnjihi peaant who hegma the alphabet in his seventh year to 
learn the fiob]*cts above enumerated before he is ten years of age, is to hope for results quite 
without example in any other country 

It may he added that the existing schemes oC study and clas s ification for Government 
schools of all clashes are sn.h«tantially the same as those decided on by the unanimous vote of 
an educational conference held at Lahore in 1871, o£ which Dr Leitner was a prominent 
membe'r 

Dr Jjeitner suggests two measures with the mew of rendering primary schools more 
efficient 

(1) — He would to begin with leep the present teachers and reduce their salary to one 
half leaving them to make np the defioeacy by fees and other income obtained 
by increased exertion 

Thi_ method of improvement is intended evidently for GoTCmment schools. If the pay 
of milage teachers were reduced by one-half it certainly would not be pos "hie to keep them 
Fees are paid by non agncaltnnsts only, and in rural Astnets form a small portion of the 
incolnc How other locome is to be obtained by increased exertion, and m what way reductiOD 
of salary will conduce to efficiency is not apparent 

(°) — He would give a grant to every indigenous school that had a good teacher espe- 
cially if it add«l Fubyects of secular instruction , but not makiog this addition 
a tine gua non cend t on for the atvard of the grant as alter all even m 
purely religious schools reading, if not writing, most be taught in order to 
peru<e the sacred books ' 

It is quite certam that grunts cannot h« given in aid of purely religions mstracbon. Sneh 
instrucbon moreover does not insure abihty to read at sight In Eurdn echoob the current 
method is to feaeh parts of the Kurus by rote reading at t ght being entuely neglected 

Dr Ixitner has eSeted no selotion of the teal diffieolty which is to dense a sysUm that 
shall make it the interest of tcachen of porely rebgious seboob to introduce elementary is 
straebos is seoubr subjects and tial tiall tna'U Utm to do to for it is at least is a large 
ntiaher of cases, qn te as much the power as the will that is wanting 

^Titb regard to pnmary education Dr Leitoer remarks that formerly it would have been 
sufficient to promise that the secular learo ng contamed is the sacred Arabic and Sansknt Ian 
goages would be fo<tercd by Govemmeat in order to insure the co^peinbon of the people 
now only rel gion remsms tor our appeal il the popular heart is to he stirred * 

The seenbr learning contaioM to Arabic and Sanskrit hteratnre is not a fit subject for 
instrnctioB in pnmary a jiooL nor has tacb lastinctioa at any tune bees desired, except by a 
very small fraction of the people 

Dr ItfitQcr states that the f male schools estabbshed by the dejartment are a great sham 
and that the returns are Unreliable He further impbcs that so^ sihoob Lave a drmoralisiog 
t^ndenev 

As a matter of fact female Oovemraent seboob have been estabi shed in all cases by local 
a«ncv and aiv noder local management Asatule they are still poor owingto the difficulty 
qj obtaiuiog competeut teachers but the insiauations mode by Dr lieitner are totally in 
tOTKCt. ' 

Dr I« (ner states tliat the one per cent, cess is muapphed 

The one per cent, cess was aome y«>3re ago merged u the present district funds The 
present expend tun* from <1 stnet fnads on Tilbge seboob and the education Of agncultnnsls 
frr exceeds the income of the coes Th» has been explained la detail in my Anoual Koportfor 
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The co't oi ta^sili schools was for this, and eomo socccedin" years, charged to the one 
per cent cess for special reasons, tliit ore set forth at length in the correspondence of the time, 
and Were held hf Gocmmcnt to justify such an arrangement lleyond this Dr Leitner's 
statements arc altogether dclusiro, and it nroold be a waste of time to go into further details^ 
It may, however he oh^ened that the amount said to have been spent on the office establish 
ment and travelling allowance of Utreelor and latjteclort, § c , § c , was really spent on school 
mohumrs, that the sums spent on zillah schools were on account of scholarships held by boys 
from runil districts, and that coDtnfautions to normal «hools on account of the training of 
viliage school teachers have been repeatedly t«ogiii«ed by the Secretary of State as a proper 


cha^ against the one per cent cess 

In Statement HI Dr Lcitner states that Tcmacnlar htjh schools cost Us 57,238 dtinng 
lSSl-82, and that tlie«e schools ‘are not required at all,' as the work could be done bythe 
Onental College Dr Leitner must have known that this espenditure covered the cost of 125 
middle schools scattered all over the country, and containing 2,70 1 pupils. 

There are other inaccuracies equally ghnng in the statement m question, amongst which 
may be noticed the assertion tliat the Mayo School of Industrial Art is a mere school of car. 
pentr) and drawing Dr Lcitner must have been aware that this ivas not a correct statement 
of the case 

Dc Leitner states Uiat the obvious effect of the grant-m aid rules u to interpose as many 
obstacles as possible to the dcielopment of private enterpn«e, and the rules are criticised in 
detail The first three conditions, 1 1 (1) lliat the school is under competent management, 
(2) that the instructiie staff is adequate, and (3) (hat the funds are stable, aro said to be pio* 
hibitory The first two, it is said, " require (ial to exist beforehand which is, so to say, to be 
created by the grant ” 

These conditions are, however, in stnet accordance with paragraph 57 of the Despatch of 
IBal, where it » laid down as a necessary condition that the school tanet ' iropart a good 
secular education,' that it is ' nnder adequate local management,' and that the local managers 
will ‘be nnsweroble for its pemanence lor eome given tune * 

la the Punjab It has never been required that the ‘competent management' and the pos* 
ees'-ion of ‘an adequate mstruchvc staff' (which is of course essentia] for o good secular educa 
twnl shall p*'ef«<)^e the bestowal of the grant All that has been deemed necessary u to 
satisfy Oovernmeot that in the event of the l>e3towaI of the grant, these conditions will bs 
falQU^ Tbit this was the intention of Oovemmea^ ta (uUy evident from Article IV of the 
Rules where the information to be afforded to Government is laid down This includes state 
menta* rcirarding ‘ tbc teacbeis employe or lo U emyfoyed,'— the espendituie incurred, or to ht 
t tcuTred,m iJie « OiiiUna'ici 6/ •^"901 on lit j>r^e»eti tootiag,* end so on, with regard to 

The imoUcatioa that the rule reqairiiig tbs eubmisston of a list of the boots studied, or to 
be studied forces on aided tchooU tU ^ of tW prepared by the department, is without 
rl-foi. L TKiis in musion schools the English ^ks issued by the department are hardly 
e^r used —the Hindustaui books have necessarily been used largely, because until recently, 

at lei^, no ghow that Dr Leitner's objections to other eonditiona prescribed under 

It “®^^„ottndless , but, as the introduction of the aystem of payment by wsnhs 
entail^ total change la the gwnt inlaid rules, it is needless to pursue the sub- 

ject further asserted that there has been no booest desire on the part of the depart- 

^ I (ho ffrant*m“aid rules 

menttocarrf out sufficient to 

In order to 6 ^ ^jpenditure from the provincial revenues on private aided echools as 
point out — (y t government schools u veiy much higher in the Punjab than In Bombay, 

compared Tp^n^ceg, and the Central Provinces, and (2} that even Government schoolsate 
the North-’* est I ro extent on the grant-in aid system, which has been gradually esteniM 
support^ to a very 6 ^ Annual Report for 1881 82, (paragraphs 110—114) 
to these institutions, tjmt in 1872, when be was Inspector of Schools, the grant-in- 

Dr Leitner *■*' . been translated, and he does not believe that np to the present 

aid rules Terbeen tmnsbited, or arcalated among the people, muci. less that the 

moment they hare e gggtions of the community has ever been enlisted in their fulfilment 
interest of the grant-in and rales was designed especially for purely vernacular indi. 

Article especially exempted from almost all the Usual conditions In De. 

genouB schools, tbeso rales bad been eanctioned a cwculat in the venycnlai regardinn- » 

«raber I 860 , ^ to pepoty Cominissionors, tahsddars were ordered to imke the contenja 

Article 'XI'^ and the chert mohumrs, ta local Hupeeting nfficew. were expressly ordered to 
trenerally known geleafiii tie HtitriH with the eame object, to make friends mth the 
visit every *^^niend those who were deserving, and to persuade Ihcm to send up pupila 

teachers, the view of obtaining a grant from Government 

eratnination^ tian'latioa of the entire grant in aid rules was published in the VernacnJaf 


Gazette the management of pnmary schoda Dr Leitner recommends that they gi,,„ 

As JpcjI committees with a native panebayat in every vilbgc 

be Sid that “ It should be the daty. not wily of raildara and the ^^dyats, t^ k . 

Vhe ^ooU, bat aUo of all the officials from tte tahsihlar to the 
after^be WU" edacalurit is to be saved from destruction, and to be dcvelop^^^^. 



a soiiml 8j sb'ra of eOncalion at all is to fciko the place of tli" rrcsont routine of rnisound 
instruction, then Uio oflicial department which haa nearly destroyeu popular ednealion should 
Lo aholiahcd, the whole prcKCnt fJueational ni-ichtnciy Iciofi: dcecntnihse.r and localised id 
favour of educational eelf povcnimcnt btlotr, and a gowmment above for general (very general) 
guidance and discriminating encouragement" 

It Bccms etrango tliat an educational officer of Dr Lcitner'a experience should not he 
aware tliat ^frnncular primaiy achools are, and have b^n for more than 20 years, under th» 
management of Uiputy Commissioners, who havobcen aided in this work, during the last 12 
years, by District and Jfunieipal Committees to whom the direct cha^ of these institutions 
will now ho cntrustcsl lie should have known also that it is a part of the duty of tahsildirs, 
no less than of Deputy Commissionere, to look after the schools 

/gain, it IS anj tiling but apparent how the abolition of the present educational machinery 
ns represented hy the English Insjicctora of Schools, whose duty it it to teet results, and to aa» 
vise, wilf facilitate the introduction of *a sound system of edocation ’ 

In various jnrts of his evidence Dr Leitoer proposes that distnet schools shonld be made 
over to Slissionanos nnd others, m a manner that would destroy their existence as separate 
institutions lIis proposals, in which \anons misrepresentation* are interspersed, are of the 
crudest and moat nnpractical character It would take up too much space to analyse them at 
hiigth, hut the following instance will raffiec a* no example — 

At Amntsar, Dr Lcitner ohseiaes, **1 liare no doubt that the existing Missionary body 
could easily take over the Government school without any perceptible increase of expenditure 
or trouble " 

Now, the Amntsar Gorcniroent school with its branches contains I,t7S pupils, whereas 
the mission school w ith its branches contains 626 only The snceess of students m the vanous 
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Aiil yrt it Is ftwerted that the smaller losUlution can easily absorb the larger, without any 
IS rccptihlo inercaM of expenditure or trouble ^ 

Dr lAitnerspealcs of the undue prcsti« of Ooverament schools when in competiboa 
witli cheaper and 1 otter aided mstitutierw, and the tendency of his remarks generally is to re. 
present CJovemnient schools as ^ing of a itetiortly infeiwr character The results of public 
ixaminilions completely refute this view It will be sufficient to instance tho«e of the En- 
trance Lxainination . „ . . , . . 

Of the students home on the rolls of GoTenimcnt high schools at the hegmino* of ISSl. 
82, 32 per cent were successfol in the Wcutta e mmina t^ held m ^^wember 1881, or 
llio run^Sb examination held in Hay 188-, or in botu. From mission schools 13 7 were 
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Sir Charles Aitchison has said again with reference to the English and Onental of 

the new University, tliat to allow any confusion to exist bctncen them, “ woul I Lc to discredit 
the proceedings of the University, todiauBtsb the value of its degrees and to commit the Cor- 
mmoQt to an ohvious public wrong,” and that "for the D A and SI \ degrees Lngli li 
ehonid be the obligatory instrument both of the instmction and examination ” 

In the Univeraity Bill recently pasaed this distinction has been fully maintained , and the 
^©er that threatened higher education has thus been happily averted 

-Dr Lcitaer refers to ‘ the bo called laming College, w hich merely usurps the functioas 
(ot normal schools) under a higher name ** 

He saj 8 again, that “ another institntioa which should bo abolished and which a careful and 
nnpartial enquiry will prove to bo next to n«ele«s is the Central Training College ” 

Thu Training College does hoI usurp the functions of normal schools The former trains 
Mvanced scholars for employment as English and Ternacnlar masters iii schools for secondary 
education, and there 13 no other training institution in India which is attended hy stulcnt* 
of the same class , whereas tlie normal schools are intended to train teachers for primary 
schools 

The Principal of the InshtotioQ >3 a gealleman who greatly di tiiguisJiM himself m all 
branches in the Unuersity of St Andrews He has also passcil through a Training Collogo 
la Scotland, and has given instracUon both to elementary and to advanced claiscs in a large 
School la that countij , and lias bad great cxpeneoce in India, both as a College ProCi-svcr and 
as an Inepcctor of Schools 

very great advantages of m-iiQtainciig a Training Coll •gre, and the fact iJiat these ad 
nntages are now recognised by the highest rtiucational authorities in England are fully set 
forth m my fiepovt for 1 88l«!sa, paragraj hs 2i2 to 22(J 
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It 19 Bnffgcsted tliat the conJacl of tlie miiltlld «cIjoo1 examination miglit lo made orer 
with advantage to the Punjab University 

This wan arrangement which I sbonld have already advocated had I thought it probahlo 
that tlic examination vroidd he properly eondocted, and it "fill, I thmk, be possible to carry it 
into effect, when more satisfactory arrangciaeiits than those hitherto in force for the conduct 
of examinations generally, have been adopted by the Pnnj'th Unncrsity 

Dr Deitner proposes the abolition of the costly and useless appointment of Director of 
Public Instruction, urgieg at the same time hts own disinterestedness, masmneh as be had 
been led to believe that he wonld enceecd to the otSce on the first o\ poftnmtj 

It 19 not easy to see in what way Dr Leitocr u epeaVmg against lus interest Tho roy 
of the Director is lU 1,500 per mensem nsing hy five annual increments to Its 2,000 Dr 
Leitner receivefl Pa 1,250 from GoTemment and P« bOO per men'em from the Punjab 
University College, besides the use of a bouse, vhica may li valued at Its 12f)p«.rm^n'cm 
It he became Director he would ncccssan!y\acnt«. the offices that be holds in connexion with the 
University, and his emoluments would be redaced from Hs 2,170 tolls 1,500 per mensem 
The abolition of the Directorship, on the other hand, woul 1 relieve him of an officer to whom he 
is nominally subordinate, and who has been {ftihgrd occasionally to exercise aome slight check 
on his proceedings 

It should be noted also that Dr Ijcitner, whilst proposing the abolition of all the 
higher appointments held by Dnglishmen in llie Educational Department, i* careful to point 
out the expediency of laying down the condition that, when a College (* e , the lahoro Gov- 
ernment College, of which Dr Lcituet w the Pnnafwl}, is made over to & local body, its first 
bead should be a European Dr Leitner u Snpcnnlendcnt also of the Oncntal College, and 
he doca not fail to show the necessity of entmsting the management of such an institution to 
a 'competent European Orientalist* 

Dr Deitner states — 

(1) — That indigenous schools have been almost destroyed by the Deportment 

(2) — That the number of people thronghont tho proiicco who can rcod and write has 
rather decreased than increased. 

Both these statements are nntmc 

In a return of indigenooa schools given by Lord Lawrence in the AdnuDistration Hepcrt 
for 1894-56, the number of scholan for &U but two distncts was 81,592 Aecording to the 
latest returns received by the department the number of bo> s ntiending indigenous schools in 
the same territory -woa 43,196 ^ There has been, therefore, a large locieasc of scholars, so 
that the aohooU cannot have been almost destroyed 

In another part of lus evidence Dr Leitner states that the numbers of sebolars sow 
under instruction in indigenous schools largely exce^ the number atteodiog Government and 
aided schools If this he trne, the number of indigenons scholars most ha\e been more than 
trebled since tbe time of annexation 

The second statement, «-e , that the number of people thronghont the provioee who can 
read and write has rather decreo^ than increased, is more preposterous than the first. 

In the first place, a very large proportion of the pupils of loJigenous schools do not learn 
to read and write , lo the second nticc the number attending indigenous schools has largely in- 
creased, and in the third in stadition to indigenous scholars, wo have now 110 OuU pnptls 
attending Government snd aided institutions, who are all taught to read and write 

It IS stated that " the instances in which aided, unaided, and indigenons schools had to 
clo«e in consequence of being overshadowed by Government schools are most numerous and 
must be considered to constitute the rule and practice of the department The Lahore 
American hLssion College would have contiaaed to enjoy a prosperons life had the portals of 
the Lahore Government College, originally intended for liaises, wno asLed for its cstabhshmect 
as an exclosive institution for their ord-r, not been thrown open to the aspiring middle and 
lower classes Even now in places like UmbalU and Ludhiana where mission scl ools have 
been successful, and aided and unaided institutions conducted by ^abves already exist, 
attempts are made which will practically drive them away from the field by the estabhsh 
ment of Government schools. This is is direct contravention of the Educational Despatch of 
1854, paragraph 62 

To the test of my belief no aided Hbool has ever been closed in eonsequimce of its being 
overshadowed by a Government school, ahd the etatement that this is the nje and pracbee of 
tbe department is totally devoid of fonsdalion 

The eetaliidiment of n Government college at Lahore was a part of the original scheme, 
drawn np by Lord Lawrence (piifc Administration Report, ISSl Boand 1855 56, paragraph 72), 
and It 13 not true that the coUege was originally intended for Bai'es exclustvely, or that it 
was at any time confined to this class 

The ilission college at Idhore was not closed for the reason assigned by Dr X«atner, but 
as stated by the manager in a letter to my address, m consequence of the reduebon of the 
staff of the American hlission m the Fnnj0i 

Government schools have existed for some years at Umballa and Ludhiana That at 
the former station was estabhshed in accordance with the repeated applicabons of the inhabit 
ants which were s ipported by the civil officers, and were the more uigent in consHjuence of 
the bad management that at one tune diaractensed the Mission school This ia°titabon has 
however, unproved since the Government school was estflbh«hed. The LudJuaaa ilission. 

^ ncliulvt of tbi bellu sDd UaKsr DiTubuis sad Ills tws dirtncta omiltod in Loid Lnwrooce'i retoni. 



Sn™ L“n. to Vl/b’yYS^LtS '" 

'n^ runjxb (JoTcrnmenl niamta»n» fwr di.lncU schooU Ilian imi contcmpLitcO by 
l*»ril l/iwrenw, an! fewer iJian It un-arraoUsl iq maintaining by iLo established praetteo of 
otl.tr pronn^., f. nwlly nwi?nu«l by the Secretaij of SUte llus u shown coDcluswly m 
my Annual Krpnrt for 1MI>2, para~raj.ht I06 tolOT ^ 

It isaJbp^ that " Natirep»nthmm do not thov a greater desire than genthmcninotlier 
countnr, to bare their aoDiawociito with the vutg-ir in our miiea school*,'' that If^sons of 
rtrertnre and p< hten*^* are neglects*! in floicmment kIiooN, in eimsoqucncc of which many 
Satire genth men are unable to ton 1 tlicir chillion, and that “wliatercr m most ali^otis or 

m wl Importable in Xalire aoeioty u attU slrtiggliiig to Iccp aloof from (he primary instruction 
weinpart," ^ 

This IS altogether erroneous As a matter of fact. Government schools are attended by 
all eU»»-s of Uio community ejwpt the lowest, anl lessons of twirence and politeness aro 
carefully inculcateil 

Isutner s^vaVs of the petulant dmlTection now chiefly confined to Jiigh schools and 
the ccltrg* 

Tlierc IS Bo such disaffection in the schools and the college of the PunjSb In IhSO n 
ease of incibordinabon did wrur (n the I^ore Oorernment ColL'ge, but this was dne to on 
asunlt on one of the senior studenU by Dr Leitner himfclf 

“Til show how sternly and unwisely" it is said the ^duration Dijvirimcst “represses 
the coKipfralion and opinion of others, t need only point to the suppression of the 1 ducational 
CongfT^ some year* ago, in the tinfonndeil fear that its textd>ouLs would U» cnticisnl This 
act )wxs thrown liaclc eilucational enterpnse and has eivntctl jartirs where all was harmony 
lisfore in the Ihinjah." . . . “Tbe auf]>renieQ of a eocgri'ss of schoolmasters and others 

inl*rrste«l in eilacation is unheard of in the most autocmtirally governnl connlnes of i-nrope " 
Tlie amount of truth containeil in Uie above stateoKnl roav be csiimatoil by the Ii ^bt of 
the following extracts from a Idler addop*wi] by order of Sir llobert S^Tton, to Dr. ijcitner 
and publt>he<l in the Geremsieat GajetU of March It. 167S 

” la year rrewst letter ib* ml ind Hri»«i BweaiSB sf tb* Oererstsest b studiearly pat tiiJs , ssil its 
Uleaboet o» wi n sestid to t entsner %blcK tbs Lisaleasat-Osefrnsrnnsst but eoniiJer ou.assnuoos la the 
sstrsas It can oaly bs eiili ths iateetise of oiitlesJinic tbs pollie tSst lbs sdioe »( UorernoifBt ladueearst; 

Isff a MsetRssl dns to tbs l*>ul ly sfaa UassliseUCh^s Is bis DerartiDSDl I* repisMolei} s* a deurs on ths 
part of tbs Osftraeient to tarffft tbs fne sal spea 4 eeuouiB «f sduotionU qorsueni by tbs ysaeral pablic, 
aai l9 ibiil I firm erit.ei<fa a UepancBeai ebicb U peealisily libels to bs beneflUJ by ft 

*'Tbs lisa'll* tbs Ueutentnt^sTfrasr blowlf bs* been sasne th« «anse>t lapporters e( lbs Dairen ly 
M«*aeeti b* bts cpseUl y lleaU&et b awK with th* p<q>altf ^meut ia national sdaealioa, aad bsa for 
yem Uwa lbs b Les.l'rv*Uen( of lb* Senate, Is «bub ths lr*t Tiatirs opiaion laJ* a (res es] rriaton It la, 
tbenfirsi *itb a fwliog o( «erpri*s ssJ dueleassrstbal (bs LieslenaBt'OoTrmar sees an attempt maJs la year 

C neai Irtler lacbaojc* lbs ml U>ae *buh I* Bierdy lbs tabordtnals aililniset an EJaeitlonal OlSosr, iato a 
ti'lon* one, n*« lb* sbjectuia of lb* Qofrmmsot to Ibsfras <l<s«eiaion of tJuealionil q iritiona. 

"Itut lbs Lt^teaant-OoTfRisr dailinfS to oeerpt lbs Oftarancs oonlaiorJ In lbs lOlb para^pb of you- 
prswni letter «bieh firmi, taoteorer, lh« uinaptlan nod rlyioz lbs ebol* of It (bat tbs UucatiuO'J Cbogrei* 
vat lb* ipontsBSoni Uesof tbs X*lir« (reslUmen cooiwctsd vilb I) • Anjumtn tmee (be lofortnAtioa in porect- 
t.on of lbs Gorsrnmeat, snd vbicb (* open to soy oos vbn cares to la { ars into (I s lubjecl, ibovs that ths 
ipn^ snlircly sHyioatol vith yoarvlf. and wa* submlKsd by yoo a* a cmnpli.ts scheiae, to the buciety nbtcb 
loably did net pone** tbs tseboioal knovldlfsoflbs almost cadusirrly sdurational subject* wbicb then formed 
• ‘ •' ' • ■ ‘i-i- a* Into (bo nuBi«roui iaeonii!atsnei«a and 


pnvramms, to cither enliriso or opnoss it Hot into tbla f|ae*! 
or* of yoar (elUr nnder rrpf^ tbsr*_i* an ocouioa l« snter 


smr* of yoor 
■•Tb* ool 

ccriily I vbllet any cnlKiln of tb* ihnrt«auiloir* s( Uis Ueparttoent. bowerer frioodly or I gitimats, la at onao 

K t down Of thii I glcs an Initanoe by alueblnira few patsdrapb* which appeared la tho JJncluih JoumeLof 
■ AniQissB, and which ver* deemed to be anlSeieatty bo*ti|« to warrant tb* interfereno* of the Gsrernment 
at tb* ioitancs of tb* Department 1 and rtabs to oy that r*«n in J.bmui each patafrapbi would bar* been 
BOt only tolmled, bat area arelcomsd ” 

Here, sgain, the point at l*ruo has Uen misrepresented. TIio matter complained of was, 
not Uut llio work of Iho Ednealiou Depnrtint.nt was cnticised by an indeponuent newspajicr, 
but that an LJucational Officer should raslw ua* of a p»pir nnJer Ins control for the purpose of 
casting unfounded nspersion* on ths IXparlmeot Ui ahicU hn belonged TLo Secretary to 
Oovciument after commenting on the various aeecrtions to which objection had been taken, and 
with regard to thu truth of winch enqumee had been made by Government, concluded a htter 
to Dr Ltitner in tho following terms — 

Ills toyoo, astbsrs|ni(*d Editor and lupiror et Uio jouroa) (bo o 


“In tbt* slew I am tc 


10 nnfonoded and ic 


Dr. Ltitner obwrves that tho" pcmiciooe book «l<‘pAt ^ cost* nbont Rs 50.000 In the 

report on the OncnUl Colltge for 1879 he represented that the cost of printing and selling 
bik, WM Rs 18,792, and a statement giving the hgui« then quoted opw^s in lus present 
evidence 1 pointed out, with reference to this etatement, tliat the book depAt costs nothing, 
that It u ind^ entirely self eui>r<'rtu»ev and that tho amwint realised by the sale of books is 
sufficient to cover all clmrgca connected snth tho depdt, wluing somt, such os the registration 
of book, not immed a^^connectea with echool-work In h.s report for the following y«r 
Dr Lc.tner wrote “ I admit that tho book depfit >. kU aurport.ng Frem this it maj be 
judged Loiv far Dr Leitner’e sUtements legardinff the book depAt are worthy of credence 
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Dr Leitoer clmactenses tlie system of accoasts adopted m the booV depdt as delnsive 
Tins statement ja aUogetbet ertoneona, as may be seen from the statements given m the 
annual reports and the explanatory remarks that accompany them, where the actoal facts arf 
clearly set forth . 

It w*ras to me, Dr Xfitoer -wntea “tol* Liglilyohieetiooahifl thstthe Edncation Department slicala 
be Ibe eribcs juS'^ pnntert and *ellm ol own boolu and tbit they ebonld have tlie po»tt to fores 
them onscbooli 

That Edncationnl OtBcers, European and ?»atire, shonld devote their lei>arff time to the 
preparation of school hooks, of wlucli there >8 an urgent want, and from which they can derive 
no peenniarj benefit, would seem to entitle them to prai«e instead of censure. 

The EdacaUon Department if not the judge of its own hooks There is a committee for 
this special purpose of which Edncational Officers forms s small miDonty 

The real fault of the hook depot has Wen, not that it hit forced hoolu cm schools, but 
that it has at times been unable, for reasons specified to the annual reports, to meet the de 
mand for hooks and maia pnnt^ m ibe Educational Press, which are largely used not only in 
Government schools but in ^vative Slate* and in vanous parts of India bejond the Punjab 

Dr Ltitner asserts that the work of the Curator and his establishment might be performed 
by one hookselleT aided by a cleih 

Th“ post of Curator i», howei er, no smecnie lie has to keep up quarterly accounts with 
all head masters of disknct and aided schools, all Deputy Commiasioners, Snpenutendeuts of 
/ails, of schools for ^ativa withers and others, fo whom biuf in dapheafe inEogh'h or Verna 
cnlar, as the case may W, are remitted He has also to supenntend the working of numerous 
presses for Temacular books and maps, and the printing nf the t^rJa Ga’ttte, te, &-c, to 
make purebases of rernacolar books from native bocLselters, and to obtain English books from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and England He has further to report on a large number of boots submit* 
ted for patronage by their author*, copies of which are frequently pnrehasfd for school libia 
Ties and pnzea He it entrnsted also with the preparation of quarterly cat&loguee and the 
registratioa of all bwks printed or publuhed in the province, and he has to carry on a veiy 
large oorrespondence connected with the diflerent departaci U under his management. 

Dr Lcitner’a assertions with r^rd to general mi<toasagemeQt, and Lia ULinnatioo of 
' jobbing' in the book depot are oa umonnded as the specific chargee already refuted 

Dr Leitner charges the Director with monopolising the literary activity of the pronnee, 
and the Deportment with cheebng thedeve1opment<^ hteraiure throughout the country, by 
means of the hooks which it pablish^s 

Tbo pubheations of the book depdt have been confined to school books Of which there bos 
been an uTgent need How far tbi?y l»ve checked the lit»«T) activity ct the province may 
lie judged from the fact that the number of registered puUicalious has nwn from ilSl ta lS7fi 
to 1,0^0 la IhSl Of the latter 30 only, of which SI were reprints, were issued by the Deport 
ment 

Dr. Leitner states that he can give more than one instance in whi^ the development of 
literature has been chwked by the action of the Department "The Anjumau,' he writes 
" once wished to publish a senes of cheap bookson (he plan of ‘ Z<* Cent Bone Lvette* but with 
drew from fear of coming into collisiou with tlie Departmeot. The Senate of the Piuijsb t/m 
rcrsity College under a storm raised by the Department, was unable to proceed to the couiider* 
atiou of the pubhcation of that senes ‘ 

The aboi e statement is not true Dr lieitner endeavoured to induce the Senate to pass a 
re«oIat«ott calhng oa the book depdt to uodertake the pubhcation of such a senes, and when I 
suggested that he should undertake it himself in couscxion with University operations, he 
resented the proposal in a very unbecomiDg manner 

Dr Leitner wntes “Thetevt-hooks in use in the Punjab m lb77 were esamined by the 
SimlaTevt book Committee, to whose proceedings! must beg leave to refer the Commissioa- 
As a rale the text-books were utterly worth^s " This statement is not borne out by the 
proceedings of the Test-bvok Committee 

I have no hesitation. Dr Leitner observes ” in appealing to nnv independent tribunal in 
support of the correctness of my assertroa that it would W dilBcult to find ^ks more worth- 
ies*, both m style and substance, than some of those that Iiave been pubhtLed by the Educa- 
tion Department In one of my tours of inspection ! found, for instance, a map of the world 
which made the Sahara run through Spam Ibis mapj hare kept " 

The example given by Dr Leitner shows how&r lus remark regarding the character of 
the text books issu^ by the Deportment are made in good faith Tlie map of the world to 
which he refers was pnnted m a private press S5 years ago— » fact which was long ago ei 
plained to him 

Dr leitner, when he made this statement, must have been aware that no such map had 
been publidiMl in the province since his amval in the country 

Dr l^itncr states that the progress id flu. l\injib Umvereity College has been uniformly 
• opyjsod by the Education Department, and that its publwations have been unjustly as 

As tes^arJs th» firit statement it may be obrerved that the support of the pHni-ipal olBtssrs 
of the Llucation Department was one of the argomeDts adduced in favour of t) e c«tabUsh 
ruetit of tl>e Lnucreity b> Sir DonaU Mela^d wh^ he first vitg^ the Supreme Ooverninent 
to arcotd sanction to the sthtma (ride letter 3Vo 535, dated 27th Slay 166S) I ^ve, 
mot« ver, frequently urg«l officially Ih* bestowal on Punjib ■University ColUge, ot the 
power to confer degrees 
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On tliC otlier Iian 1, I liave, from time to time, brohglit to ndtice what I conceive to be 
serious defects m tie method of notkinj*, doe ina^eat ineasuie to a deiiarture from the prm 
ciples laid down lor guidance in the statutes of the University College and m the orders of the 
Goernment of India 

In thecase of the Oriental College, to which Dr. Leitnsr frequently refers tlieie has been an 
entire absence of supervision and contr 1 and the reports issued by Dr Leitder, as Superinten- 
dent, have been eubj nit to no independent scmtiny, and have been as erroneous and misleading 
os the statements contained in his evidence with regard to the Education Department 

As regards pubhcations— I stated m my iUpert for I8S0 81 that there existed in con- 
nexion with the Punjab University College very eMetlent majiunery for the preparation of 
good text-hooks in the vernacular The work, however, is one of great difficulty, and there 
has been up to the present time, no proper supervision of any kind and no arrangement for the 
examination and revision of the books, and the statements made from time- to time as to what 
has actnally been aceomplislicd are mislLadtng in the extreme- To show conclusively that this 
IS the case I shall note a few instances 

The Smfn i Islam, Part H, by Dr O W Leitoer, was published tn|1877 The aim of 
the author, as set, forth in the preface, is to show, by means of an adaptation as distinct from a 
literal transkation, the place of hluhammadan hisloy and hlerature m the universal history of 
civilisation As a means to this end, the necessity of a complete grasp of the subject, and a 
thorough knowledge of the language on the part of the writer is msistra on 

The cooipilabon of the work was entrusted by the author to a maulvi imperfectly acquaint 
ed with English, and the result is snch as might have been expected 

The work is meagre and fragmentaiy, and in parte unintelligible , and no attempt is made 
to show the place of Islam in general history 

As an adaptation it is an utter failure It is replete with sentences literally translated 
from English English adjectives and plurals such os Roman, Bj/tanltne, Moors, Ptolemtcs, 

, are used in their ongioal form which to a purely Onental scholar can have no meaning 
I7amesare gi>en id their Eurooean form m one place and in their Eastern dress in another, 
and tbs ndieulooa mistakes tLvt occur show that the subject woe not understood by the com 
piler 

In translating, for instance, Uie prediction that three hundred years after the Htjira the 
Sun should rise in the West,' Sun is rendered by beta, and we are tolJ iliat a sun shall appear 
" eh beta tahtr hosa “ Again, wc ore told of s king who invaded Gotliio Oanl and penetrated 
into the city 

„ The foUowmg sentence is altogether English in its siructuTS , and piohahly no human be 
ug could nodersCand it on readmg it for the first time — 

‘ Is miilk k& scbeiibe osuqs car iUd b»ov tor os ii( kl kbAlI (jo anim un a&s ki sabin par 

nashbditbi) su makbUlif sonam i Dubat ki kbeib »K ()o bar roa ke }bindon k« B «ba i: ' ' 

kaite thO aof imh Ba (je OkthiV ktbukOnvt meu pari bill tbl) aurYabudirou kb khvlfb 

boai(joKidnkk«biui]ti;oat(« ab4 •« talm BtbbUaurberabmi a* taldk k ye jata the) beekak % 

(bbuoaf) m«a as hare jo Arabon fca K epia a pot ebarba Uye ' 

As a specimen of style nothing could be worse than tbs sentence abOve quoted, and it 
would he easy to multiply examples Yet the work is forced on the Oriental College and 
gravely recommended by the author to aspirants for honours m Urdu 

It may be added that the maps are l^ly drawn and confused m the extreme It is in 
many cases impossible to trace either the coast line or the boiinJaries of countries , and in one 
wiaj- EigTyk ’& WRauis. thn TKast. iiE thft U/iryJiftOT- emsT. iif. Afcuia., wlnW-., v-x wetfJior. 

Eartern Empue is marked where the Black Sea should be 

A translation of Boscoe’s Elementary Cbenusiry, by Dr Amir Shah, was published by the 
University lu 1879 

This book was reviewed by one of the warmest supporters of the University, who observes 
that ' every page almost is full of errors , inaDy passages are mistransLvted and others boldly 
left out ' ' The translation is enormously difficult to understand it is a mere rough dmft in 
the woisfe^ssible form ' 

It may be added that the book is full of mistakes , and that tbero is a total wont of pre 
cision and accuracy, not only in the use of scientific terms, but also in the translation of the 
simplest expressions 

The pubhcaticpiis issued m tivc name of the Pnnjib University College are mostly of a 
trifling clmracter, and the merit of some of the more important works may be estimated from 
the above remarks though 1 would not place them all in tho same category 

In some cases there has been a great waste of money through attempts to translate books 
that have been previously translated competent echolnrs elsvwbwe 

It has alsonappenedthat books rejected as worthless by the Education Dijiarlment have 
been accepted by the Punjab Univeraity College 

•ThG last case of this kind was that of a Sanskrit Grammar in Urdu, written by a Chief 
Mohurrir of Schools The hook was carefuBy examined nnd found to contain raneb erroneous ‘ 
matter end to be of no practical use, either fw echwls or colleps The work has now Leen 
accepted bv the University, and tbeanlhor, who had just been degraded hy tho Deputy Commis. 
sioner under whom he served, was presented to the Viceroy at the recent Inaugural Convocation 
of ttia Tuniah University ^ 

My remarks on Dr Leitner's evulcnce have, ftom the nature of the case, extended to a 
considerable len-nh, but I have still b*n obliged to leave unnoticed a large proportion of (he 

innumerable inaccuracies that it COBtainv -Fn^whvt I have said, however it will no doubt 
ruKjrfl * 
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n rDA^ad 
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be clear to tie Coiasuesion tiat co atatemciit Xh*. Lcitncr ia ii< enJence caabc relied- 

oa tiatU it bis beea saijected to mdependeat TCtiCc^ioa* 

■ ' • ' ‘W. R. il. IIOLBOYD, liiicT-CoLO.'fi!!,- 

, .• Diredffrc/ Public lMttruel{on,FaMjSb. 

. Iiaso&z : ' ' ' 

15th PttraltT 1SS2. ' _ • ' ' 


Tie foUowicg nre tic memoriala tiat are not to be jpnnled ini enmneraled 
e .*— ITemorials in CaTonr of Hindi— 

1, Tianslation of a memorial (tettiacolar) from tie membm of tie Mnniafol Com- 
mittee, and 506 inhaiitanU of Eamslta, Montgomei^ District. 

S. Airplication for tie introdactioo of Bh&sialanST>^C^i^XAUNaniQSisgi, Fleader, 
„ Laiore. 

S. Memorial £nm 5S ioiaiitaDts of the AUltn Coiintr 7 in lie Pan j£b. ' ' 

4. Memorial from &47 rcrideota of Korpor DlstricL 

5. Memorial &om tie Bia^'bat Sabhi,aod 279 rradents of Qoclta. 

6. A Hindi meinorial from the Raises, Daniera and iferciaoU of TatfnVinagar. 

I : — ^ilemormla in toonr of Ponjaii— - > 

1. Memorial from 247 reridenta of Daiia. 


f.—MemoriaIaia£aroarofUrda— 

1. Memorial from 1,000 residents of lUmnagar >D Uojnnwala. .• 

2. Memorial from tie Anjnmia-bAklnraDii^iifa, Gujarat, sriti 29,632 eignatam. 





